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FIFTEENTH   VOLUME 


OF  TBB 


Wini€Ut^0^$t  ^&s^tin^< 


Trs  laaaary  nambcr  of  the  KmcKBEBocKBH,  (1840,)  commanead  tha  fiftebnth  tolomb  of  that 
pariodicaL    Tha  work  haa  bean  ao  Iod^  bafora  tho  piiblie,  aad  raeh  haa  bean  ita  eonalant  iacreaaa  in 
rapvta  aad  eireulatioo,  that  Httla  ia  deamad  naeaaaary  to  ba  aaid  in  relation  to  ita  character,  which 
ia  BOW  thoroofhly  aatablidied  in  America,  and  widely  aod  farorably  known  abroad.    Aa  a  naw 
Talaaa,  however,  afforda  a  ataitlof  point  for  naw  readan,it  may  be  proper  to  aay,  that  itia  the  aim 
af  tha  KmcKSKBOciiBK  to  reach  nearly  every  diTlsion  of  geueral  literature,  and  to  comprehend  in 
ita  ample  thoogh  tranalant  anrray,  a  wide  range  of  amusement  and  instruction.    It  has  presented, 
aad  will  eoatinne  to  praeant,  inureating  articles,  illuttrating  American  society,  tha  times,  mannera, 
ate ;  antartainiag  recorda  of  travel,  foreign  and  domestic ;  humorous    stories  and  sketches ;  talaa 
•f  tho  ana,  of  pathoa,  and  of  real  Ufa ;  poatry,  and  legends  and  essays  upon  numerous  and  varied 
thamaa;  with  occaaional  brief  articlas,  of  a  more  aolid  description,  intended  to  refresh  the  minds  of 
tho  enrioaa  and  tha  learned ;  to  stimnlate  inquiry  in  the  young ;  and  to  excite  in  oU  trains  of  pro- 
ilnble  reflection,  and  give  stimulus  to  thought.    In  short,  the  divine,  the  moraliat,  and  tha  stataa- 
■ma;  the  hanorooa  obaerver,  and  the  interpreter  of  nature ;  the  poet  and  tha  novelist,  have  made 
aad  will  eontinua  to  make  the  Knickbubockbk  tha  repoaitory  of  their  varioua  traasuiaa. 

Among  tha  many  writers  who  have  con  tributed  original  articlea  to  this  Magaxine,  from  its  com- 
laamainaat,  iaclnding  matter  in  atore  for  the  fifteenth  volume,  will  be  found  the  following ;  and  it 
■ny  ha  aasarted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  periodical,  native  or  foreign,  can  exhibit 
ao  distingnlshed  a  galaxy  of  high  and  varioua  talent.  It  should  ha  added,  moreover,  that  the  most 
omiacnt  of  theaa  contributors  are  lot  tha  llaat  fraqaently  encountered  in  the  pagaa  of  the  Knice- 
BxnocExn.  Mr.  Invm o  haa  had  aa  average  of  three  articlea  in  tha  different  departments  of  each 
aambar  of  tha  work*,  ainco  hia  permanent  connexion  with  it ;  Mr.  Coovxa  followed  up  his  firaC 
paper  with  others  equally  aplrited  ;  and  it  may  wall  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bbtant  has  aver 
penned  finer  linea  than  *  Tha  Prairies,'  *  Tha  Arctic  Lever  to  hia  Mistress,'  and  hia  magnifieea  t 
poem, '  The  Winda;'  or  whether  Professor  LoifcrsLLow  haa  ever  exceeded  his  several  baautlftil 
■Paalma  of  Life  ;'  or  Mr.  Wabb  hia  voluminona  '  Letters  from  Palm]^'  and  *  Lettem  from  Rome  ;' 
all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  tha  Kmicebbbockbb  : 
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Roy.  Dr.  Beasley ,  (N.  J.,) 

H.  R*  Schoolcrah,  Esq., 

Tyrone  Power,  Esq.,  comediant 

Rev.  J.  Pierpont,  (Hasa. ,) 

Hon.  G.  C.  Verplanck, 

CoL  T.  8.  McKenuey,  (U.  8.  Bert ka,) 


Stacy  G.  Potta,  Eaq.,  (N.  JO 

J.O.  Whittier, 

William  PtU  Palmer,  Esq., 

Dr.  Carutbers,  (Vn^) 

Prof.  Beck,  (N.  Y.,; 

Miaa  M.  A.  Browne,  (Bnf.,) 

Hon  Chas.  Miner,  (Pa.,) 

Dr.  A.Brigham,  (Conn.,) 

Edward  8.  Gould, Esq., 

Charles  Hoffman,  Esq., 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  (8.  C.,) 

RufVia  Dawes,  Esq., 

Hon.  B.  W.  Richards,  (PUlad.,) 

GreoTille  Mellen,Esq., 

Horaca  Greeley,  Esq., 

Rot.  Dr,  Pise,  (Naw-Tork,) 

Oeorfre  Lunt,  Esq., 

B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq.,  (Boston,) 

W.C.  Reilfield,  Esq.,  (N.  Y..) 

H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Eaq.,  (Mass.,) 

Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor, 

W.  H.  Simrooas, 

ReT  Dr.  SchrSeder,  (N.  YO 

W.  A.  Rogers,  Esq.,  (DeL) 


iCT  Trb  basiness  department  of  the  KNicKEftaocKBE  Magasimb,  (having  changed  kanda  by  tha 
purvhaae  of  the  interest  of  Mr.  C.  M.  EoeoN,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  late  firm  of  Claek  aiio 
EDaoN,;  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Jambs  T.  Dban.  By  this  change,  the  complainta  whkh 
have  occasionally  been  made  —  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  snfBcient  causa — of  anavoidabl* 
irregularity  in  the  publication  of  the  work,  will,  after  the  issue  of  the  January  number,  entirely 
cease ;  arrangements  having  been  made  to  insure  the  pnN&pt  publication  and  circnlatlon  of  each 
number,  both  in  city  and  country,  by  the  first  day  of  every  DMmth.  The  editorial  departneat 
remains  unchanged.  

A  rsw  personal  opinions,  from  distinguished  sources,  and  criticisms  of  the  public  preaai  on  both 
aides  of  the  Atlantic,  are  subjoined,  as  evidence  of  the  reputation  of  the  work : 

PERSONAL   OPINIONS. 

HIS    BZCBLLBNCT    GOVBRROB   BVBBBTT,  Or     MASSACHUSBTTa. 

*  I  pernae  the  numbera  of  the  Knickerbocker  with  high  gratification.  They  aeem  to  ne  of 
an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the  average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Amerieaa  or  English. 
If  I  should  not  find  it  Id  my  power  to  place  myaelf  Id  the  OEcellent  compaoy  of  yonr  contribntora, 
with  which  yon  tempt  ma,  it  will  certainly  not  be  Ibr  the  want  of  good  will.* 

TRB  AUTBon  or  'hickwick,'  *olivbb  twist,'  etc. 

*  I  read  the  Knickerbocker  with  very  great  pleasure  :  it  is  indeed  a  moat  variona  and  enter* 
ulning  periodical.  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pageaof  a  work  which  numbeie 
among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibving.* 

HON.  J.  K.  PAULome,  aBcasTABT  or  the  American  mavt. 

*I  have  alwayafelt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  and  taken  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to 
the  notice  of  my  friends.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  many 
of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.  You  merit  increasing  succeas,  by 
your  xeal,  energy,  and  perseverance.' 

PRor.  LonepBLLow,  cambridgb  irHrvBRsiTr. 

*  The  Knickerbocker  stands  high  in  this  quarter.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  English 
Magasines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  of  subacribers.' 

ROM.  ROBERT  M.  CHARLTON,  GEORGU. 

<It  will  give  me  great  pleaanre,  at  all  times,  to  be  of  service  to  the  Knickerbocker,  for  it  is  an 
honor,  and  a  high  one,  to  the  literatnre  of  our  country.  It  is  a  work  which  requires  no  *  pufling ;' 
and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  the  persans  to  whom  I  recommend  it,  rather 
than  upon  the  proprietors.* 

MRt.  L.  B.  SIOOURITBT. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  chat  the  Knickerboeker  still  contiBaes  to  increase  in  attraction,  although  there 
la  scarcely  need  that  it  ahould  do  so.  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  the  best  periodical  in  Ame- 
rica, and  it  really  aeeou  aecond  to  noaa  abroad.* 
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KBT.  Dft.  DICK,  SCOTLAXD. 

*  I  have  fwd  •  food  many  of  the  artielat  in  the  few  nnnberaof  th«  Knickerbocker  which 
yo«  Mat  mm,  and  find  thooi  to  poieeM  front  meriL  Some  of  its  papen,  it  it  true,  were  too  lif  ht 
Ibr  Mj  aotioot  tarn  of  miadi  yet  the  whole  appeare  well  ralcnlated  to  f  ratify  the  tastes  of  the 
gmaral  bubs  of  raadera.  AUhoufh  more  of  a  literary  than  a  scientific  jonrnal,  I  hare  found  in 
it  tkren  or  flnir  axeallent  articles  on  scientific  subjects.' 

RIS  BXCBLLEIICT  OOTMNOK  SBWAKHb 

*  I  wintry  soon  to  deserve  a  comer  in  the  Knickerbocker,  an  honor  which  I  shall  share  with  a 
Bohio  array  of  contribators,  embracinf  the  finest  minds  in  the  country.  I  am  glad  yoa  haTo 
•■listod  oar  three  chieCb,  Ibtinc,  Hallbck,  and  Betaiit.* 

SIB  B.  L.  BULWBB,  THB  POPOLAB  NOTBUST. 

*  The  Knickerbocker  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  hsYc  yet  seea.*  ...  *  I  take  pleasure 
la  ffnfli?tinj  yoB  soms  linos,  which  were  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

Tbb  Nbw-Tobb  Ambrican. — *  This  Is  certainly  a  capital  Mafsziae,  edited  with  untiriof  indus- 
HT  wad  varied  talent.    Its  contents  are  suited  to  all  tastes,  that  are  at  all  cultivated  and  refined  ; 
and  '  ftom  f  rave  to  ^y,  from  lively  to  severe,'  each  may  choose  for  himself.'  '  It  puts  forth  abun- 
dant  claims  to  the  support  of  men  of  letters,  and  all  readers  of  correct  taste.' 

Tbb  Lonooif  BBAiniiEB.  — *  This  very  clever  Majraalne,'  (says  the  fxamtser,  very  high 
Utemry  authority  in  England,)  '  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  nrticles, 
which  aro  onmerons  and  short,  various  aad  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imiUtion  by  our 
pa^r»«t«>-  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Who  io  England  will  not  rejoice  to  hear  regularly 
ftoia  Washinoton  laviNo?  His  contribnuons  to  the  Knickerbocker  are  in  his  best  style  >•  a 
style,  we  venture  to  think,  quite  as  good  as  Aooisoh's.' 

Thb  Ai.aANT  Aaoos.~' The  Knickerbocker  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day, 
aad  OQUtripe  all  competition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  It  is  rich,  racy,  and  varied  ; 
azhibitinf  industry,  taste,  and  ulent  at  the  helm,  equal  to  all  it  underukes.' 

LoRDosf  *  TiMBS,'  *  Chbowiclb,'  AMD  '  LiTBBABY  Oaxbttb.'  — » The  LoudoH  '  Times,'  (says  the 
N  T  Evening  Bur,)  *  commends  the  K.  iu  cordial  terms,  sud  speaks  of  sereral  articles  from 
which  it  had  seleet«d  liberal  eatracU  for  subsequent  publication.  The  *  Morning  Chrcnich'  says : 
■  Jadaimr  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  iuelined  to  consider  this  the  best  of  all  American 
liternrvperiodlcals.  Its  eonteuU  are  highly  interesting,  instructive,  and  amusiog.'  The  laCernrif 
Geuttesays:  *  The  taste  and  talent  which  the  K.  displays,  are  highly  creUitable  to  American 
writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  Eog liah  readers.' 

Thb  Baltimobb  Ambricav.  —  *  It  is  not  strange  that  *  the  Old  Knick.,'  as  this  work  is  familiarly 
called  bv  its  friends,  should  advance  in  public  evteero,  when  the  ability  with  which  it  u  condacted 
ia  taken  into  account.  The  editor  exercises  sound  taste  in  the  choice  of  contributed  articles, 
while  those  which  are  furnished  from  his  own  Uble,  bear  the  impress  of  study,  talent,  and 
fuAection.' 

Thb  Wasbihotoh  GLOBB.~*The  Knickerbocker  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the 
fiterature  of  our  country ' 

Thb  If  bw-Yobk  Gazettb.  —  *  This  Magazine  is  about  to  become  a  little  better  than  the  best ;  for 
it  has  been  best  for  some  time;  buta  work  enjoying  the  favor  and  enriched  by  the  labors  of 
invuie,  will  of  course  be  sought  for  with  avidity  by  every  man  and  woman  in  all  countries  where 
the  EngUeMlanguage  is  spoken  or  read.' 

Mabbtat's  London  MaTBoroLiTAW  Maoaztkb.  —  *  Wo  have  read  several  numbers  of  this 
taleated  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  M  any  couuiry,  or  to  any  state  of 
civilizatioa  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

Thb  Nbw-Tobb  Coubicb  akd  EHQUiaBa.  —  •  With  Geopvbby  Crayon,  and  their  extraordinary 
list  of  correspondents,  the  editors  of  the  Knickerbocker  get  out,  monthly,  as  entertaining  and 
spirited  a  Magazine  as  is  published  in  the  English  language.' 

Tbb  National  Intbi.liobncbr.  — 'The  Knickerbocker  seems  to  increase  in  attracUon  as  it 
advances  in  age.  It  ezhibiu  a  monthly  variety  of  coutribuuons,  unsurpassed  in  number  or 
abiUty.' 

Thb  BoeroN  Post.  —  *  Its  contents  are  of  rare  excellence.  It  is  learned  without  pedantry,  plea- 
sant without  buffoonery,  and  just  without  severity.  It  is,  in  short,  the  best  periodical  in  America, 
|n  onr  bumble  opinion.' 

Thb  PaovxDincB  (R.  I.)  Ioubnal  w-The  Knickerbocker  comes  to  us  on  new  type,  and  paper  of 
the  fioeet  and  whitest  texture  and  color  j  and  is  embellished  with  a  superb  engraving,  on  steel,  of 
•A  Scene  on  the  Hudson.'    The  Knickerbocker,   we  think,  has  never  jwomwsd  engravings,  but 
ftomits  commencement.  It  has  given  them.    No  finer  plates  have  been  given  in  any  work  in 
iSrii  ihaiHlKelegaJt  views  the  *  Ruins  of  Jamestown,'  'Lake   of 

the  Dismal  Swamp,'  *  The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stiiyvesant,'  all  on  steel;  and  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers the  portraiu  of  Irving,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Gen.  Chasse,  the  brave  hero  of  Antwerp,  and  views  of 
oae  or  twopnblic  edifices  io  New-York,  were  also  excellent  prints. 

Thb  Nbw-YobbEvbnihc  Post. -'The  Knickerbocker  contains  articles  very  various  in  style 
and  character.  The  reader  passes  •  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  with  sn  agreeable 
S«Sli«r  .  .It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  magazine,  to  comprise  as  large  a  variety  of 
•Blvecta.  M  ia  coBpatible  with  the  propar  treatment  of  each. 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  jealousy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  content.' 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  truth.  She  is  an  active  inquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker ;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
at  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentment  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
faither,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  Utopian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
faith  in  due  proportion  to  its  absurdity;  just  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  affection  commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.  The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights  but  of  condition ;  of  some  impossible  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women  shall  be  equally  rich,  favored,  and  re- 
spected ;  shall  all  live  in  houses  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  furniture,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  gar- 
ments, and  in  short,  lay  out  their  whole  existence  by  precisely  the 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  division 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  occupation  and  en- 
joyment. Now  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  being ;  that  is,  among  a  people  entirely 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  teiritory  in  small 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pasturage ;  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  nomade 
Tartars  of  the  present  day,  or  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the 
frozen  regions,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  who  aU 
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There  appeared,  not  long  since,  an  article  in  one  of  the  Britisb 
reviews,  evidently  written  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  upon  the 
condition  and  character  of  domestic  service,  in  England  and  America. 
In  that  article,  the  writer  sets  out  with  the  allegation  that  the  relation 
between  domestics  and  employers  is  much  less  harmonious  no^,  in 
England,  than  it  was  in  former  years  ;  that  service,  on  the  one  part, 
is  rendered  with  less  of  personal  attachment,  and  that  command,  on 
the  other,  is  exercised  with  less  of  consideration  and  gentleness ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  distinction  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  in  house- 
hold economy,  is  made  broader  and  more  ungracious ;  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  unhappy  change*     Our  present  business  is  not  with 
the  truth  or  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  itself^  nor  with  the  vali- 
dity of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it ;  we  design  only  to  quote  one  pas- 
sage, which  struck  us  as  affording  a  proper  and  convenient  starting 
point,  from  which  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  article.     Miss  Maitineau  says,  speaking  of  England : 
'The  alienation  between  different  classes  has  also  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit    in   this  country. 
This  spirit  is  eminently  selfish.     However  magnificent  may  be  it» 
collateral  effects  and  ultimate  results,  its  immediate  inffuences  are 
clearly  unfavorable  to  free  mutual  trust ;  and  this  in  regard  to  classes 
quite  as  much  as  to  individuals.     With  poverty  pressing  behind,  and 
ambition  hanging  out  her  lures  before,  men  and  orders  of  men  are 
treading  on  the  heels  of  men  and  orders  of  men,  and  social  struggle 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  time.     No  one's  position  is  fixed,  at  least 
of  our  town  population.     There  are  not,  as  of  old,  families  and  gene^ 
rations  bom  to  service,  and  having  no  other  idea  than  of  dying  in  it ; 
nor  are  there  numbers,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  hereafter, 
who  are  satisfied  with  service,  from  an  enlightened  view  of  its  real 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  security  it  offers.     The  lottery  of  com- 
merce 18  preferred  to  the  sure  gains  of  service,  wherever  the  choice 
is  possible  ;  and  every  one  feels  depressed  who  has  not  a  prospect  of 
rising.     The  actual  wealth  of  the  country  has  enormously  increased^ 
and  the  multitude  are  dissatisfied  with  any  position  which  preventi^ 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  jealousy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  content.' 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  truth.  She  is  an  active  inquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker ;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
Bt  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentment  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
faither,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  Utopian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
faith  in  due  proportion  to  its  absurdity;  just  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  afiection  commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.  The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights  but  of  condition ;  of  some  impossible  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women  shall  be  equally  rich,  favored,  and  re- 
spected ;  shall  all  live  in  houses  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  furniture,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  gar- 
ments, and  in  short,  lay  out  their  whole  existence  by  precisely  the 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  division 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  occupation  and  en- 
joyment. Now  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  being ;  that  is,  among  a  people  entirely 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  temtory  in  small 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pasturage ;  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  nomade 
Tartars  of  the  present  day,  or  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the 
frozen  regions,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  who  all 
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clothe  themselves  alike  with  skios,  and  all  subsist  alike  upon  seal 
flesh  and  whale  blubber.  But  man  was  not  created  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  existence.  Progress  is  the  great  principle  of  his  being. 
Progress  in  knowledge,  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  subjugation  of 
all  nature  to  his  own  uses,  in  enjoyment,  in  reiinement ;  or  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  comprehensive  word,  in  civilization.  To  accomplish  this 
progress,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  individual  effort ;  single  minds 
must  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  minds  around  them ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  other  minds  must  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  follow  where  they  have  led,  and  even  to  go  beyond  them ; 
and  here  we  have,  as  necessities  of  our  nature,  ambition,  and  division 
of  mankind  into  classes. 

Miss  Martineau  supposes  this  ambition,  and  this  division  of  man- 
kind into  classes,  to  be  social  evils  ;  and  here,  in  our  judgment,  she 
is  wrong.  We  look  upon  them  as  indispensable  agents  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  being's  end  and.  aim ;  having  exclusive  reference,  of 
course,  to  our  temporal  existence ;  we  have  duties  also,  high  and  im- 
perative duties,  with  regard  to  the  life  hereafter,  but  of  these  it  is 
not  our  design  to  treat.  In  our  present  state  of  being,  then,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  very  condition  which  Miss  Martineau  describes  as  one 
to  be  deplored,  is  necessary  as  a  means,  as  the  means,  of  accom- 
plishing our  human  destiny ;  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  ordinance 
which  gives  to  no  man  a  fixed  position ;  which  causes  poverty  to 
press  behind,  and  ambition  to  hang  out  her  lures  before  \  which 
makes  every  one  feel  depressed,  who  has  not  a  prospect  of  rising  ; 
makes  men  and  orders  of  men  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  men 
and  orders  of  men  whom  accident  or  successful  effort  has  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  and  creates  the  social  struggle  so  truly  designated  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  time.  For  it  is  this  condition,  this  ordinance, 
that  impels  us  onward  in  the  course  for  which  we  were  designed. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  metaphysical  tenor  of  these  suggestions 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  particularly  entertaining,  or  perhaps  in- 
structive ;  but  they  were  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  before  us  ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  present  them  with  as 
vindiccae  the  commercial  spirit  from  the  stigma  of  intense  selfish- 
much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose  to 
ness,  and  to  show  that  its  action  is  not  only  grand,  but  generous  and 
beneficent;  that  the  pursuit  of  commerce  is  intimately  connected 
with,  and  a  powerful  agent  in,  that  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  race,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  the  purpose  of  our  creation  ;  in  short,  that 
commerce  is  indispensable  to  civilization. 

It  is  now  well  enough  understood,  and  frankly  enough  admitted, 
by  philosophers,  and  by  all  right-thinking  people,  whether  philo- 
sophers or  not,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  raising  men  to 
the  proper  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  standard  of  their  physical  comfort ;  that  before 
we  undertake  to  improve  the  mind,  we  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  body ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  physical  civilization, 
or  the  just  relation  between  demand  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  supply  of  that  demand,  is  the  basis  of  mental  civilization.  Every 
^neral  improvement  in  human  existence  is  inseparably  connected 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  jealousy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  content.* 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  truth.  She  is  an  active  inquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
at  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentment  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
farther,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  l^topian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
faith  in  due  proportion  to  its  absurdity ;  just  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  affection  commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.  The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights  but  of  condition ;  of  some  impossible  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women  shall  be  equally  rich,  favored,  and  re- 
spected ;  shall  all  live  in  houses  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  furniture,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  gar- 
ments, and  in  short,  lay  out  their  whole  existence  by  precisely  the 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  division 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  occupation  and  en- 
joyment. Now  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  being ;  that  is,  among  a  people  entirely 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  teiritory  in  small 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pasturage ;  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  nomade 
Tartars  of  the  present  day,  or  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the 
frozen  regions,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  who  aU 
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clothe  themselves  alike  with  skins,  and  all  subsist  alike  upon  seal 
flesh  and  whale  blubber.  But  man  was  not  created  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  existence.  Progress  is  the  great  principle  of  his  being. 
Progress  in  knowledge,  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  subjugation  of 
all  nature  to  his  own  uses,  in  enjoyment,  in  refinement ;  or  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  comprehensive  word,  in  civilization.  To  accomplish  this 
progress,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  individual  effort ;  single  minds 
must  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  minds  around  them ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  other  minds  must  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  follow  where  they  have  led,  and  even  to  go  beyond  them ; 
and  here  we  have,  as  necessities  of  our  nature,  ambition,  and  division 
of  mankind  into  classes. 

Miss  Martineau  supposes  this  ambition,  and  this  division  of  man- 
kind into  classes,  to  be  social  evils  ;  and  here,  in  our  judgment,  she 
is  wrong.  We  look  upon  them  as  indispensable  agents  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  being's  end  and  aim ;  having  exclusive  reference,  of 
course,  to  our  temporal  existence ;  we  have  duties  also,  high  and  im- 
perative duties,  with  regard  to  the  life  hereafter,  but  of  these  it  is 
not  our  design  to  treat.  In  our  present  state  of  being,  then,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  very  condition  which  Miss  Martineau  describes  as  one 
to  be  deplored,  is  necessary  as  a  means,  as  the  means,  of  accom- 
plbhing  our  human  destiny ;  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  ordinance 
which  gives  to  no  man  a  fixed  position ;  which  causes  poverty  to 
press  behind,  and  ambition  to  hang  out  her  lures  before ;  which 
makes  every  one  feel  depressed,  who  has  not  a  prospect  of  rising  ; 
makes  men  and  orders  of  men  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  men 
and  orders  of  men  whom  accident  or  successful  effort  has  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  and  creates  the  social  struggle  so  truly  designated  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  time.  For  it  is  this  condition,  this  ordinance, 
that  impels  us  onward  in  the  course  for  which  we  were  designed. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  metaphysical  tenor  of  these  suggestions 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  particularly  entertaining,  or  perhaps  in- 
structive ;  but  they  were  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  before  us ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  present  them  with  as 
vindicate  the  commercial  spirit  from  the  stigma  of  intense  selfish- 
much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose  to 
ness,  and  to  show  that  its  action  is  not  only  grand,  but  generous  and 
beneficent;  that  the  pursuit  of  commerce  is  intimately  connected 
with,  and  a  powerful  agent  in,  that  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  race,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  the  purpose  of  our  creation  ;  in  short,  that 
commerce  is  indispensable  to  civilization. 

It  is  now  well  enough  understood,  and  fraukly  enough  admitted, 
by  philosophers,  and  by  all  right-thinking  people,  whether  philo- 
sophers or  not,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  raising  men  to 
the  proper  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  standard  of  their  physical  comfort ;  that  before 
we  undertake  to  improve  the  mind,  we  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  physical  civilization, 
or  the  just  relation  between  demand  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  supply  of  that  demand,  is  the  basis  of  mental  civilization.  Every 
general  improvement  in  human  existence  is  inseparably  connected 
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is  yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  effect  their  transfer  from  the  hands  of 
those  people  to  the  hands  of  the  strangers  who  come  in  search  of 
them.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  effecting  such  transfer.  One  is,  taking  them  by  force, 
the  other,  gaining  them  by  way  of  exchange  for  some  equivalent, 
which  is  desirable  to  the  original  owners.  The  first  mode  takes  the 
name  of  robbery,  or  of  war,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
is  simply  commerce. 

When  commerce  is  carried  on  between  nations  enjoying  an  equal 
or  nearly  equal  degree  of  civilization,  there  is  no  particularly  benevo- 
lent motive  or  beneficent  result  on  either  side.  The  transactions  are 
of  mutual  convenience,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  case  is  different 
where  the  commerce  is  between  nations,  one  of  which  is  civilized 
and  the  other  immersed  in  barbarism.  The  civilized  foreigner  be- 
stows upon  the  barbarous  native  something  more  than  the  mere 
articles  of  utility,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  merchandise  of  the 
latter.  Those  articles  are  of  necessity  such  as  the  barbarian  needs, 
to  make  him  more  comfortable  ;  they  are  garments,  better  and  more 
convenient  than  he  can  provide  for  himself,  or  implements  which  fa- 
cilitate his  labor,  or  household  utensils  which  improve  his  domestic 
condition,  or  weapons  that  give  him  better  protection  against  his  ene- 
mies ;  something,  in  short,  to  elevate  his  standard  of  comfort ;  and 
this  elevation  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  first  and  indispensable 
step  in  the  progress  to  civilization.  Thus,  then,  it  appeal's,  that  com- 
merce is  an  agent,  and  a  most  powerful  agent,  in  meliorating  not  only 
the  physical  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  of  necessity,  and  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  in- 
tentions of  the  parties.  No  matter  whether  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean send  his  ship  to  the  tawny  and  savage  native  of  an  island  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  mere  benevolent  purpose  of  conveying  to  him, 
as  donations,  those  products  of  European  art,  which  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  comforts  and  his  pleasures,  or  seeks  to  gain,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  fish,  or  shells,  or  skins,  which  the  rude  skill  of  the 
islander  enables  him  to  collect  for  barter;  the  advantage  to  the  savage 
is  the  same.  He  acquires  the  knowledge  of  those  new  and  additional 
comforts,  and  with  the  knowledge  comes  the  desire  for  increased 
possession.     He  has  made  the  first  step  toward  civilization. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  prosecuting  his  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  left  at  every  island  which  he  visited,  fowls, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  the  seeds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  ignoi-ant  inhabitants.  But  the  cap- 
tain of  the  merchant  ship  renders  a  service  not  less  valuable,  who  now 
visits  those  islands,  and  exchanges  with  the  inhabitants  European 
cloths,  knives,  axes,  spades,  ploughs,  and  other  useful  implements,  for 
the  beef  and  pork  which  they  have  learned  to  cure,  and  the  vegetable 
productions  which  their  fertile  soil  yields  in  such  rich  abundance. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two,  his  visit  is  the  most  beneficent, 
because,  in  the  fii*3t  place,  he  comes  again  and  again,  bringing  always 
new  supplies  of  useful  articles  for  traffic ;  whereas  the  scientific  navi- 
gator had  accomplished  his  object  when  the  island  was  once  visited, 
and  came  no  more ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  trader,  by 
teaching  the  savages  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and  that  by  means 
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of  them  they  can  obtain  the  objects  of  their  necessity  or  desire,  has 
given  them  motives  for  industry  and  economy,  and  so  helped  them 
on  still  farther  in  the  road  to  improvement,  not  only  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  of  themselves. 

We  have  presented  these  considerations  thus  much  at  length,  be- 
c^auee  the  error  which  they  are  designed  to  remove  is  very  general 
among  the  unreflecting,  and  even  among  those  who  do  reflect,  but 
not  with  the  liberal  and  expansive  frame  of  mind  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  'attainment  of  judt  opinions.  It  is  not  Miss  Martineau 
alone  who  believes  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  be  one  of  intense  self- 
ishness, or  regards  the  pursuit  of  commerce  with  reference  only  to 
the  immediate  motive  which  governs  the  individuals  who  engage  in 
its  practical  details.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  very  preva- 
lent disposition  to  draw  a  line  between  this  and  certain  other  occu- 
pations, which,  by  an  unjust  and  unfounded  distinction,  are  called 
liberal,  although  in  truth,  neither  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  those 
who  follow  them,  nor  in  their  effect  upon  society,  is  there  any  more 
liberality  in  those  occupations,  than  in  that  of  the  merchant.  We  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  a  yet  more  untenable  distinction  was  drawn 
universally,  in  former  ages,  and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be- 
tween the  commercial  profession  and  some  others,  which,  although 
accounted  more  honorable,  to  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason  present 
much  less  valid  claims  to  that  title,  than  may  well  be  urged  by  com- 
merce. But  this  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter.  At  present,  we 
propose  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  influence  exerted  by  com- 
merce upon  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  science ;  and  we  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  its  agency  here  is  not  less  direct 
and  powerful,  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  spread  of  civilization ; 
using  that  term  as  signifying  specifically  the  earlier  stages  of  ad- 
vancement from  barbarism  to  regulated  and  productive  industry,  and 
the  comforts  of  which  that  industry  is  the  source. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  proposition,  it  is  not  needful  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles ;  illustrations  by  example 
are  so  abundant  and  so  striking,  that  they  tak^  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  progress  of  geographical  disco- 
very, effected  to  a  very  great  extent  directly  in  commercial  voyages, 
and  when  not  thus,  yet  indirectly  in  voyages  undertaken  principally 
by  commercial  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Our  own  country  has  never  sent  out,  until  very  recently,  an  expedition 
for  scientiflc  objects ;  yet  of  the  new  discoveries  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  very  liberal  proportion  has  been  made  by  American 
navigators,  all  voyaging  expressly  for  purposes  of  traffic.  If  they 
had  not  been  induced,  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  spread 
their  sails  to  every  breeze,  and  plough  the  waters  of  every  ocean,  the 
islands,  bays,  currents,  shoals,  and  reefs,  which  they  have  added  to 
the  chart,  would  yet  remain  unknown  ;  and  to  commerce,  therefore, 
is  science  indebted  for  that  increase  of  knowledge. 

But  even  where  the  agency  of  commerce  is  less  direct,  and  less 
apparent,  it  equally  exists,  producing  results  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude. It  is  only  by  commercial  nations,  that  expeditions  of  discovery 
are  sent  out;  partly  because  such  nations  only  have  the  material 
means  of  ships,  and  seamen,  and  nautical  experience,  but  still  more 
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There  appeared,  not  long  since,  an  article  in  one  of  the  British 
reviews,  evidently  written  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  upon  the 
condition  and  character  of  domestic  service,  in  England  and  America. 
In  that  article,  the  writer  sets  out  with  the  allegation  that  the  relation 
between  domestics  and  employers  is  much  less  harmonious  no^,  in 
England,  than  it  was  in  former  years  ;  that  service,  on  the  one  part, 
is  rendered  with  less  of  personal  attachment,  and  that  command,  on 
the  other,  is  exercised  with  less  of  consideration  and  gentleness ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  distinction  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  in  house- 
hold economy,  is  made  broader  and  more  ungracious ;  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  unhappy  change.     Our  present  business  is  not  with 
the  truth  or  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  itself^  nor  with  the  vali- 
dity of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it ;  we  design  only  to  quote  one  pas- 
sage, which  struck  us  as  affording  a  proper  and  convenient  starting 
point,  irom  which  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  or 
the  present  article.     Miss  Maitineau  says,  speaking  of  England : 
'The  alienation  between  different  classes  has  also  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit   in   this  country. 
This  spirit  is  eminently  selfish.     However  magnificent  may  be  its^ 
collatei'al  effects  and  ultimate  results,  its  immediate  influences  are 
clearly  unfavorable  to  free  mutual  trust ;  and  this  in  regard  to  classes^ 
quite  as  much  as  to  individuals.     With  poverty  pressing  behind,  and 
ambition  hanging  out  her  lures  before,  men  and  orders  of  men  are 
treading  on  the  heels  of  men  and  orders  of  men,  and  social  struggle 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  time.     No  one's  position  is  fixed,  at  least 
of  our  town  population.     There  are  not,  as  of  old,  families  and  gene" 
rations  bom  to  service,  and  having  no  other  idea  than  of  dying  m  it ', 
nor  are  there  numbers,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  hereafter, 
who  are  satisfied  with  service,  from  an  enlightened  view  of  its  real 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  security  it  offers.     The  lottery  of  com- 
merce is  preferred  to  the  sure  gains  of  service,  wherever  the  choice 
is  possible  ;  and  every  one  feels  depressed  who  has  not  a  prospect  of 
rising.     The  actual  wealth  of  the  country  has  enormously  increased^ 
and  the  multitude  are  dissatisfied  with  any  position  which  prevents 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  jealousy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  content.* 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  truth.  She  is  an  active  inquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker ;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
at  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentment  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
faither,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difRcult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  Utopian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
faith  in  due  proportion  to  its  absurdity;  just  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  affection  commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.  The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights  but  of  condition ;  of  some  impossible  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women  shall  be  equally  rich,  favored,  and  re- 
spected ;  shall  all  live  in  houses  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  furniture,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  gar- 
ments, and  in  short,  lay  out  their  whole  existence  by  precisely  the 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  division 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  occupation  and  en- 
joyment. Now  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  being ;  that  is,  among  a  people  entirely 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  small 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pasturage ;  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  nomade 
Tartars  of  the  present  day,  or  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the 
frozen  regions,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  who  all 
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clothe  themselves  alike  with  skins,  and  all  subsist  alike  upon  seal 
flesh  and  whale  blubber.  But  man  was  not  created  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  existence.  Progress  is  the  great  principle  of  his  being. 
Progress  in  knowledge,  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  subjugation  of 
all  nature  to  his  own  uses,  in  enjoyment,  in  refinement ;  or  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  comprehensive  word,  in  civilization.  To  accomplish  this 
progress,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  individual  effort ;  single  minds 
must  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  minds  around  them ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  other  minds  must  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  follow  where  they  have  led,  and  even  to  go  beyond  them ; 
and  here  we  have,  as  necessities  of  our  nature,  ambition,  and  division 
of  mankind  into  classes. 

Miss  Martineau  supposes  this  ambition,  and  this  division  of  man- 
kind into  classes,  to  be  social  evils  ;  and  here.,  in  our  judgment,  she 
is  wrong.  We  look  upon  them  as  indispensable  agents  in  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  our  being's  end  and  aim ;  having  exclusive  reference,  of 
course,  to  our  temporal  existence ;  we  have  duties  also,  high  and  im- 
perative duties,  with  regard  to  the  life  hereafter,  but  of  these  it  is 
not  our  design  to  treat.  In  our  present  state  of  being,  then,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  very  condition  which  Miss  Martineau  describes  as  one 
to  be  deplored,  is  necessary  as  a  means,  as  the  means,  of  accom- 
plishing our  human  destiny ;  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  ordinance 
which  gives  to  no  man  a  fixed  position ;  which  causes  poverty  to 
press  behind,  and  ambition  to  hang  out  her  lures  before ;  which 
makes  every  one  feel  depressed,  who  has  not  a  prospect  of  rising ; 
makes  men  and  orders  of  men  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  men 
and  orders  of  men  whom  accident  or  successful  effort  has  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  and  creates  the  social  struggle  so  truly  designated  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  time.  For  it  is  this  condition,  this  ordinance, 
that  impels  us  onward  in  the  course  for  which  we  were  designed. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  metaphysical  tenor  of  these  suggestions 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  particularly  entertaining,  or  perhaps  in- 
structive ;  but  they  were  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  before  us  ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  present  them  with  as 
vindicate  the  commercial  spirit  from  the  stigma  of  intense  selfish- 
much  brevity  as  wa5  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose  to 
ness,  and  to  show  that  its  action  is  not  only  grand,  but  generous  and 
beneficent;  that  the  pursuit  of  commerce  is  intimately  connected 
with,  and  a  powerful  agent  in,  that  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  race,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  the  purpose  of  our  creation  ;  in  short,  that 
commerce  is  indispensable  to  civilization. 

It  is  now  well  enough  understood,  and  frankly  enough  admitted, 
by  philosophers,  and  by  all  right-thinking  people,  whether  philo- 
sophers or  not,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  raising  men  to 
the  proper  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  standard  of  their  physical  comfort ;  that  before 
we  undertake  to  improve  the  mind,  we  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  body  j  or,  in  other  words,  that  physical  civilization, 
or  the  just  relation  between  demand  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  supply  of  that  demand,  is  the  basis  of  mental  civilization.  Every 
general  improvement  in  human  existence  is  inseparably  connected 
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with  the  special  improvement  of  the  circumstances  and  modes  of 
living.  If  we  go  into  a  community  of  savages,  with  the  henevolent 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  irom  their  state  of  barbarism,  we  must 
Dcgin  with  teaching  them  how  to  make  themselves  more  comfort- 
able. We  must  show  them  how  to  clothe  themselves  in  better 
habiliments  than  the  skins  of  beasts ;  how  to  provide  themselves 
with  better  and  more  abundant  supplies  of  food  than  they  can  obtain 
by  hunting  and  fishing ;  how  to  construct  more  substantial  and  com- 
modious habitations  than  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  the  cave  of  the 
African  troglodyte,  or  the  mud  hovel  of  the  Hottentot;  we  must 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  nutritious  and  wholesome  variety  of 
products  that  can  be  obtained  by  cultivation  of  the  earth ;  and  gra- 
dually teach  them  what  comforts  and  advantages  are  to  he  enjoyed, 
by  means  of  well-regulated  and  instructed  industry.  Not  till  we 
have  done  all  this,  can  any  good  result  from  our  efforts  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  principles  of  higher  and  more  speculative  knowledge. 
When  we  have  taught  them  to  dig  the  earth,  to  plant,  to  sow,  to  reap, 
to  build,  to  weave,  to  cook,  to  tan  skins  into  leather,  to  fashion  wood 
and  iron  into  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  household  thrifl,  then 
we  may  go  farther,  and  instruct  them  in  reading,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Firat,  we  must  give  them  the  knowledge  how  to  supply 
their  wants ;  and  after  we  have  done  that,  we  may  go  on  and  give 
them  books.  We  must  commence  by  giving  them  things,  and  after 
this,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  them  knowledge. 

But  what  inducement  have  we  to  do  all  this  ]  Why  should  we, 
who  have  come  into  possession  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  pro- 
vided by  civilization,  be  moved  to  extend  that  possession  to  the  bar- 
barous and  scarcely  human  occupants  of  those  regions  into  which  the 
light  of  civilization  has  not  yet  penetrated  1  Why  should  we  not 
rest  content  with  our  good  things  and  our  knowledge,  and  leave  them 
to  get  on  as  well  as  they  may,  with  their  privations  and  their  igno- 
rance ?  The  answer  is  at  hand,  and  lets  us  into  one  of  the  secrets 
of  God's  providence,  and  of  his  wise  and  benevolent  arrangements 
for  the  melioration  and  elevation  of  our  race.  In  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  he  has  bestowed  upon  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
%Gme  peculiar  products,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  all,  in 
the  supply  of  physical  wants,  and  the  increase  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment, but  which  can  be  shared  by  all  only  through  some  process  of 
acquisition  and  conveyance,  which  necessarily  implies  systematic  and 
regular  intercommunication,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  re- 
lations between  the  people  of  different  countries.  One  land  pro- 
duces the  means  of  sustenance,  another  materials  for  clothing ;  a  third 
abounds  in  wood,  a  fourth  in  minerals,  a  fifth  in  articles  of  luxury  ; 
and  so,  throughout  all  the  earth,  we  find  a  great  plan  of  mutual 
want  and  supply,  here  abundance  and  there  deficiency,  which  im- 
poses upon  mankind  the  necessity  of  devising  means  to  equalize 
possession. 

This  equality  of  possession  is  so  completely  a  thing  of  habit  vdth 
us,  and  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  our  daily  life,  that 
we  seldom  take  thought  of  its  remarkable  operation.  Yet  if  we 
pause  for  a  moment  in  any  of  our  pursuits  or  enjoyments,  and  reflect 
upon  the  materials  with  which  we  are  employed,  we  cannot  but  be 
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struck  with  admiration  at  the  results  of  a  system  so  extensive.  We 
lay  many  portions  of  the  earth  under  contrihution,  almost  in  every 
hour  of  our  lives.  Even  in  the  simple  business  of  refreshing  our- 
selves with  a  good  breakfast,  we  employ  or  consume  the  products 
of  many  regions.  Tbe  tea  we  drink  comes  from  China,  or  perhaps 
it  is  Mocha  coffee,  from  Arabia  ;  the  sugar  with  which  we  sweeten 
it,  from  the  West  Indies ;  our  porcelain  cups  and  saucers  were  pro* 
bably  made  in  France ;  the  silver  spoon  with  which  each  is  provided, 
once  lay  dark  and  deep  in  the  mines  of  South  America ;  the  table 
itself  is  mahogany,  from  Jamaica  or  Honduras ;  and  the  table-cloth 
was  manufactured  from  a  vegetable  production  in  Ireland ;  the  tea- 
pot is  probably  of  English  block-tin  ;  and  the  steel  of  which  the 
knives  are  wrought,  may  have  come  from  Germany  or  Sweden ;  the 
bread  is  made  of  wheat,  raised  probably  in  Michigan ;  and  the  but- 
ter, if  particularly  good,  must  have  come,  a  Philadelphian  will  say, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  city.  If  we  are  m  the  habit  of 
eating  relishes  at  breakfast,  we  discuss  perhaps  a  beef-steak  from 
Ohio,  or  a  piece  of  smoked  salmon  from  Maine,  or  it  may  be  a  her- 
ring from  Scotland.  Or  suppose  we  take  so  veiy  useless  a  person- 
age as  one  of  the  foplings,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  persons,  and  whose  chief  employment  is  to  exhibit 
themselves  at  stated  hours  in  Broadway,  for  the  admiration  of  the 
ladies — and  see  how  many  lands  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  nice 
equipments  of  his  dainty  person.  His  hat  is  made  of  fur,  brought 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  or  from  an 
island  in  the  South  Antarctic  ocean ;  his  fine  linen  is  from  Ireland, 
inwrought  with  cambric  from  British  India  ;  in  the  bosom  glitters  a 
diamond  from  Brazil,  or  perhaps  an  opal  from  Hungary ;  his  coat  is 
of  Saxony  wool,  made  into  cloth  in  England,  and  it  is  lined  with 
silk  from  Italy ;  his  white  waistcoat  is  of  a  fabric  wrought  in  France ; 
the  upper  leathers  of  his  morocco  boots  have  come  from  Barbary, 
and  the  soles  are  made  of  a  hide  from  South  America.  His  white 
hand,  covered  with  kid-leather  from  Switzerland,  jauntily  bears  a 
little  cane,  made  of  whale-bone  from  the  Pacific,  the  agate  head  of 
which  was  brought  from  Germany ;  and  from  his  neck  is  suspended 
a  very  unnecessary  eye-glass,  the  golden  frame  of  which  is  a  native 
of  Africa.  His  handkerchief  is  perfumed  with  scents  of  Persia,  and 
the  delicate  moustache  that  shades  his  upper  lip,  has  been  nourished 
by  a  fragrant  oil  from  the  distant  East,  or  by  the  fat  of  a  bear  that 
once  roamed  for  prey  amid  tbe  wastes  of  Siberia ;  while  its  jetty 
blackness  has  probably  been  artificially  bestowed,  by  the  application 
of  the  same  Turkish  dye  that  gives  its  sable  hue  to  the  magnificent 
beard  of  the  sublime  Sultan. 

Thus  we  find  that  every  country  has  its  peculiar  products ;  that 
the  possession  and  use  of  these  are  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence ;  and  that  men  are  stimulated  by 
the  wish  for  that  possession,  to  pass  from  climate  to  climate,  and  from 
region  to  region,  and  thus  establish  intercourse  between  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  But  the  mere  act  of  visiting  distant  countries  will 
not  suffice  to  gain  possession  of  the  things  that  are  desired.  These 
are  generally  either  absolutely  provided,  or  else  prepared  for  use,  by 
the  people  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  peculiar ;  and  something 
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is  yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  effect  their  transfer  from  tlie  hands  of 
those  people  to  the  hands  of  the  strangers  who  come  in  search  of 
them.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  effecting  such  transfer.  One  is,  taking  them  by  force, 
the  other,  gaining  them  by  way  of  exchange  for  some  equivalent, 
which  is  desirable  to  the  original  owners.  The  first  mode  takes  the 
name  of  robbery,  or  of  war,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
is  simply  commerce. 

When  commerce  is  carried  on  between  nations  enjoying  an  equal 
or  nearly  equal  degree  of  civilization,  there  is  no  particularly  benevo- 
lent motive  or  beneficent  result  on  either  side.  The  transactions  are 
of  mutual  convenience,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  case  is  different 
where  the  commerce  is  between  nations,  one  of  which  is  civilized 
and  the  other  immersed  in  barbarism.  The  civilized  foreigner  be- 
stows upon  the  barbarous  native  something  more  than  the  mere 
articles  of  utility,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  merchandise  of  the 
latter.  Those  articles  are  of  necessity  such  as  the  barbarian  needs, 
to  make  him  more  comfortable  ;  they  are  garments,  better  and  more 
convenient  than  he  can  provide  for  himself,  or  implements  which  fa- 
cilitate his  labor,  or  household  utensils  which  improve  his  domestic 
condition,  or  weapons  that  give  him  better  protection  against  his  ene- 
mies ;  something,  in  short,  to  elevate  his  standard  of  comfort ;  and 
this  elevation  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  first  and  indispensable 
step  in  the  progress  to  civilization.  Thus,  then,  it  appeal's,  that  com- 
merce is  an  agent,  and  a  most  powerful  agent,  in  meliorating  not  only 
the  physical  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  of  necessity,  and  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  in- 
tentions of  the  parties.  No  matter  whether  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean send  his  ship  to  the  tawny  and  savage  native  of  an  island  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  mere  benevolent  purpose  of  conveying  to  him, 
as  donations,  those  products  of  European  art,  which  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  comforts  and  his  pleasures,  or  seeks  to  gain,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  fish,  or  shells,  or  skins,  which  the  rude  skill  of  the 
islander  enables  him  to  collect  for  barter;  the  advantage  to  the  savage 
is  the  same.  He  acquires  the  knowledge  of  those  new  and  additional 
comforts,  and  with  the  knowledge  comes  the  desire  for  increased 
possession.     He  has  made  the  first  step  toward  civilization. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  prosecuting  his  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  left  at  every  island  which  he  visited,  fowls, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  the  seeds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  ignorant  inhabitants.  But  the  cap- 
tain of  the  merchant  ship  renders  a  ser>'ice  not  less  valuable,  who  now 
visits  those  islands,  and  exchanges  with  the  inhabitants  European 
cloths,  knives,  axes,  spades,  ploughs,  and  other  useful  implements,  for 
the  beef  and  pork  which  they  have  learned  to  cure,  and  the  vegetable 
productions  which  their  fertile  soil  yields  in  such  rich  abundance. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two,  his  visit  is  the  most  beneficent, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  comes  again  and  again,  bringing  always 
new  supplies  of  useful  articles  for  traffic ;  whereas  the  scientific  navi- 
gator had  accomplished  his  object  when  the  island  was  once  visited, 
and  came  no  more ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  trader,  by 
teaching  the  savages  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and  that  by  means 
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of  tbem  they  can  obtain  the  objects  of  their  necessity  or  desire,  has 
given  them  motives  for  industry  and  economy,  and  so  helped  them 
on  still  farther  in  the  road  to  improvement,  not  only  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  of  themselves. 

We  have  presented  these  considerations  thus  much  at  length,  be- 
c-ause  the  error  which  they  are  designed  to  remove  is  very  general 
among  the  unreflecting,  and  even  among  those  who  do  reflect,  but 
not  with  the  liberal  and  expansive  frame  of  mind  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  'attainment  of  judt  opinions.  It  is  not  Miss  Martineau 
alone  who  believes  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  be  one  of  intense  self- 
ishness, or  regards  the  pursuit  of  commerce  with  reference  only  to 
the  immediate  motive  which  governs  the  individuals  who  engage  in 
its  practical  details.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  very  preva- 
lent disposition  to  draw  a  line  between  this  and  certain  other  occu- 
pations, which,  by  an  unjust  and  unfounded  distinction,  are  called 
liberal,  although  in  truth,  neither  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  those 
who  follow  them,  nor  in  their  effect  upon  society,  is  there  any  more 
liberality  in  those  occupations,  than  in  that  of  the  merchant.  We  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  a  yet  more  untenable  distinction  was  drawn 
universally,  in  former  ages,  and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be- 
tween the  commercial  profession  and  some  others,  which,  although 
accounted  more  honorable,  to  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason  present 
much  less  valid  claims  to  that  title,  than  may  well  be  urged  by  com- 
merce. But  this  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter.  At  present,  we 
propose  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  influence  exerted  by  com- 
merce upon  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  science ;  and  we  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  its  agency  here  is  not  less  direct 
and  powerful,  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  spread  of  civilization  ; 
using  that  term  as  signifying  specifically  the  earlier  stages  of  ad- 
vancement from  barbarism  to  regulated  and  productive  industry,  and 
the  comforts  of  which  that  industry  is  the  source. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  proposition,  it  is  not  needful  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles ;  illustrations  by  example 
are  so  abundant  and  so  striking,  that  they  take  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  progress  of  geographical  disco- 
very, effected  to  a  very  great  extent  directly  in  commercial  voyages, 
and  when  not  thus,  yet  indirectly  in  voyages  undertaken  principally 
by  commercial  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Our  own  country  has  never  sent  out,  until  very  recently,  an  expedition 
for  scientific  objects ;  yet  of  the  new  discoveries  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  very  liberal  proportion  has  been  made  by  American 
navigators,  all  voyaging  expressly  for  purposes  of  trafiic.  If  they 
bad  not  been  induced,  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  spread 
their  sails  to  every  breeze,  and  plough  the  waters  of  every  ocean,  the 
islands,  bays,  currents,  shoals,  and  reefs,  which  they  have  added  to 
the  chart,  would  yet  remain  unknown ;  and  to  commerce,  therefore, 
is  science  indebted  for  that  increase  of  knowledge. 

But  even  where  the  agency  of  commerce  is  less  direct,  and  less 
apparent,  it  equally  exists,  producing  results  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude. It  is  only  by  commercial  nations,  that  expeditions  of  discovery 
are  sent  out;  partly  because  such  nations  only  have  the  material 
means  of  ships,  and  seamen,  and  nautical  experience,  but  stiU  more 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  etate 
of  affairs,  the  jealonsy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extetid 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  cnnient.' 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  tnoral  truth.  She  is  an  active  iDquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker ;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
at  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmcjnious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentmeut  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered  ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
farther,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  after  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  Utopian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
feith  in  due  proportion  to   its  absurdity  ;  just  as  wo   sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  affection   commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.     The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights   but   of   condition;    of   some   imoossible  state   of  societv.   in 
which  all   men  and  all  women 
spected  ;  shall  all  live  in  house 
tne  same  kind  of  furniture,  ea 
ments,  and  in  short,  lay  out  t1 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  socie 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon 
joyment.     Now  we  do  not  coi 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certi 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  be 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupyi 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pai 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descent 
Tartars  of  the  present  day, 
£rozen  regions,  at  the  northem 


of  tbem  they  can  obtain  tfae  objects  of  their  necessity  or  desire,  has 
giveo  them  motives  for  industry  and  economy,  and  so  helped  them 
on  Btill  farther  in  the  loaA  to  improvement,  not  only  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  of  themselves. 

We  have  presented  these  considerations  thus  much  at  length,  be- 
rsuee  the  error  which  they  are  designed  to  remove  is  very  general 
among  the  unreflecting,  and  even  among  those  who  do  reflect,  but 
not  with  the  liberal  and  expansive  frame  of  mind  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  'attainment  of  just  opinions.  It  is  not  Miss  Martineau 
alone  who  believes  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  be  one  of  intense  self- 
ishness, or  regards  the  pursuit  of  commerce  with  reference  only  to 
the  immediate  motive  which  governs  the  individuals  who  engage  in 
its  practical  details.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  very  prera- 
lent  disposition  to  draw  a  Hue  between  this  and  certain  other  occu- 
pations, which,  by  en  unjust  and  uufounded  distinction,  are  called 
liberal,  although  in  truth,  neither  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  those 
who  follow  them,  nor  in  tlieir  effect  upon  society,  is  there  any  more 
liberality  in  those  occupations,  than  in  that  of  the  merchant.  We  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  a  yet  more  untenable  distinction  was  drawn 
universaUy,  in  former  ages,  and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be- 
tween the  commercial  profession  and  some  others,  which,  although 
accounted  more  honorable,  to  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason  present 
much  less  valid  claims  to  that  title,  than  may  well  be  urged  by  com- 
merce. But  this  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter.  At  present,  we 
propose  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  influence  exerted  by  com- 
merce upon  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  science ;  and  we  think 
it  will  not  be  ditiicult  to  show,  that  its  agency  here  is  not  less  direct 
and  powerful,  than  we  have  found  it  to  bein  the  spread  of  civilization  ; 
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is  yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  effect  their  transfer  from  the  hands  of 
those  people  to  the  hands  of  the  strangers  who  come  in  search  of 
them.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  effecting  such  transfer.  One  is,  taking  them  by  force, 
the  other,  gaining  them  by  way  of  exchange  for  some  equivalent, 
which  is  desirable  to  the  original  owners.  The  first  mode  takes  the 
name  of  robbery,  or  of  war,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
is  simply  commerce. 

When  commerce  is  carried  on  between  nations  enjoying  an  equal 
or  nearly  equal  degree  of  civilization,  there  is  no  particulai'ly  benevo- 
lent motive  or  beneficent  result  on  either  side.  The  transactions  are 
of  mutual  convenience,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  case  is  different 
where  the  commerce  is  between  nations,  one  of  which  is  civilized 
and  the  other  immersed  in  barbarism.  The  civilized  foreigner  be- 
stows upon  the  barbarous  native  something  more  than  the  mere 
articles  of  utility,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  merchandise  of  the 
latter.  Those  articles  are  of  necessity  such  as  the  barbarian  needs, 
to  make  him  more  comfortable  ;  they  are  garments,  better  and  more 
convenient  than  he  can  provide  for  himself,  or  implements  which  fa- 
cilitate his  labor,  or  household  utensils  which  improve  his  domestic 
condition,  or  weapons  that  give  him  better  protection  against  his  ene- 
mies ;  something,  in  short,  to  elevate  his  standard  of  comfort ;  and 
this  elevation  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  first  and  indispensable 
step  in  the  progress  to  civilization.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  com- 
merce is  an  agent,  and  a  most  powerful  agent,  in  meliorating  not  only 
the  physical  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  of  necessity,  and  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  in- 
tentions of  the  parties.  No  matter  whether  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean send  his  ship  to  the  tawny  and  savage  native  of  an  island  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  mere  benevolent  purpose  of  conveying  to  him, 
as  donations,  those  products  of  European  art,  which  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  comforts  and  his  pleasures,  or  seeks  to  gain,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  fish,  or  shells,  or  skins,  which  the  rude  skill  of  the 
islander  enables  him  to  collect  for  barter;  the  advantage  to  the  savage 
is  the  same.  He  acquires  the  knowledge  of  those  new  and  additional 
comforts,  and  with  the  knowledge  comes  the  desire  for  increased 
possession.     He  has  made  the  first  step  toward  civilization. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  prosecuting  his  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  left  at  every  island  which  he  visited,  fowls, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  the  seeds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  ignorant  inhabitants.  But  the  cap- 
tain of  the  merchant  ship  renders  a  service  not  less  valuable,  who  now 
visits  those  islands,  and  exchanges  with  the  inhabitants  European 
cloths,  knives,  axes,  spades,  ploughs,  and  other  useful  implements,  for 
the  beef  and  pork  which  they  have  learned  to  cure,  and  the  vegetable 
productions  which  their  fertile  soil  yields  in  such  rich  abundance. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two,  his  visit  is  the  most  beneficent, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  comes  again  and  again,  bringing  always 
new  supplies  of  useful  articles  for  tra&c ;  whereas  the  scientific  navi- 
gator had  accomplished  his  object  when  the  island  was  once  visited, 
and  came  no  more ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  trader,  by 
teaching  the  savages  the  value  of  their  possessions,  and  that  by  means 
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There  appeared,  not  long  since,  an  article  in  one  of  the  Britisbr 
reviews,  evidently  written  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  upon  the 
condition  and  character  of  domestic  service,  in  England  and  America. 
In  that  article,  the  writer  sets  out  with  the  allegation  that  the  relation 
between  domestics  and  employers  is  much  less  harmonious  noyr,  in 
England,  than  it  was  in  former  years  ;  that  service,  on  the  one  part, 
is  rendered  with  less  of  personal  attachment,  and  that  command,  on 
the  other,  is  exercised  with  less  of  consideration  and  gentleness ;  in 
a  word,  that  the  distinction  between  superiors  and  inferiors,  in  house- 
hold economy,  is  made  broader  and  more  ungracious ;  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  unhappy  change.     Our  present  business  is  not  with 
the  truth  or  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  itself^  nor  with  the  vali- 
dity of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it ;  we  design  only  to  quote  one  pas- 
sage, which  struck  us  as  affording  a  proper  and  convenient  starting 
point,  irom  which  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  subject  or 
the  present  article.     Miss  Martineau  says,  speaking  of  England : 
'The  alienation  between  different  classes  has  also  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit   in  this  country* 
This  spirit  is  eminently  selfish.     However  magnificent  may  be  its^ 
collatei'al  effects  and  ultimate  results,  its  immediate  influences  are 
clearly  unfavorable  to  free  mutual  trust ;  and  this  in  regard  to  classes^ 
quite  as  much  as  to  individuals.     With  poverty  pressing  behind,  and 
ambition  hanging  out  her  lures  before,  men  and  orders  of  men  are 
treading  on  the  heels  of  men  and  orders  of  men,  and  social  struggle 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  time.     No  one's  position  is  fixed,  at  least 
of  our  town  population.     There  are  not,  as  of  old,  families  and  eene^ 
rations  bom  to  service,  and  having  no  other  idea  than  of  dying  m  it ; 
nor  are  there  numbers,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  hereafter, 
who  are  satisfied  with  service,  from  an  enlightened  view  of  its  real 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  the  security  it  offers.     The  lottery  of  com- 
merce is  preferred  to  the  sure  gains  of  service,  wherever  the  choice 
is  possible  ;  and  every  one  feels  depressed  who  has  not  a  prospect  of 
rising.     The  actual  wealth  of  the  country  has  enormously  increased, 
and  the  multitude  are  dissatisfied  with  any  position  which  prevents 
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their  trying  to  get  in  a  hand  to  snatch  a  share.  Though  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  may  not  be  conscious  that  this  is  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  jealousy  and  restlessness  consequent  upon  it  extend 
to  them,  and  impair  the  chances  of  tranquillity  and  content/ 

Miss  Martineau  is  a  woman  of  highly  respectable  talent ;  and  she 
has  exercised  her  abilities  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  great 
cause  of  moral  truth.  She  is  an  active  inquirer,  and  a  vigorous  and 
industrious  thinker ;  but  her  inquiries  are  too  often  superficial,  and 
her  vigor  and  industry  of  thought  are  seriously  impaired  in  their 
employment  for  good,  by  a  lamentable  want  of  accuracy.  She  reasons 
much,  but  not  well ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  defect  in  her  intellectual  performances.  The  sub- 
stance of  her  argument  is,  that  the  desire  to  improve  our  condition 
in  life,  a  desire  as  natural  and  universal  as  any  other  that  impels  hu- 
man beings  to  action,  is  detrimental  to  morality,  or  if  not  to  morality, 
at  least  to  the  growth  of  amiable  feelings,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
peaceful  and  harmonious  relations.  It  carries  the  principle  that  en- 
joins contentment  with  the  lot  in  which  we  are  placed,  to  an  extreme 
never  intended  by  sound  philosophy,  nor  by  genuine  religion.  These 
forbid  repining  at  what  cannot  be  altered ;  but  Miss  Martineau  goes 
farther,  and  says,  not  only  that  men  should  not  repine,  but  that  they 
must  not  seek  or  desire  to  change  the  circumstances  in  which,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  they  find  that  there  is  room  for 
change  and  melioration.  The  very  universality  of  the  desire  to 
attain  a  better  condition,  proves  that  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  just  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  the  universal  belief  of  man- 
kind that  there  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  existence  afler  death.  The 
doctrine  of  its  impropriety  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  human  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  power,  civilization,  and  science. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  source  of  Miss  Martineau's  error. 
It  arises  from  a  Utopian  and  impracticable  notion,  that  runs  through 
all  her  works,  and  which  she  seems  to  cherish  with  a  tenacity  of 
faith  in  due  proportion  to  its  absurdity ;  just  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of  ancient  maiden  ladies  attaching  themselves  to  pets,  as  a  pug-dog, 
or  a  monkey,  for  example,  with  a  fervor  of  afiection  commensurate 
with  the  ugliness  and  ill-nature  of  the  object.  The  lady  appears  to 
be  haunted  by  a  visionary  dream  of  universal  equality,  not  only  of 
rights  but  of  condition ;  of  some  impossible  state  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women  shall  be  equally  rich,  favored,  and  re- 
spected ;  shall  all  live  in  houses  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  furniture,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same  gar- 
ments, and  in  short,  lay  out  their  whole  existence  by  precisely  the 
same  pattern ;  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  division 
into  classes,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  occupation  and  en- 
joyment. Now  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  such  a  state  of 
society  to  exist  at  all ;  but  certainly,  if  possible,  it  can  only  be  in  the 
very  lowest  stage  of  human  being ;  that  is,  among  a  people  entirely 
unacquainted  with  art,  occupying  a  large  extent  of  teiritory  in  small 
numbers,  and  subsisting  by  pasturage ;  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
the  early  ages,  the  first  descendants  of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  nomade 
Tartars  of  the  present  day,  or  the  miserable  Esquimaux  of  the 
frozen  regions,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  continent,  who  all 
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clothe  themselves  alike  with  skins,  and  all  subsist  alike  upon  seal 
flesh  and  whale  blubber.  But  man  was  not  created  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  existence.  Progress  is  the  great  principle  of  his  being. 
Progress  in  knowledge,  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  subjugation  of 
all  nature  to  his  own  uses,  in  enjoyment,  in  refinement ;  or  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  comprehensive  word,  in  civilization.  To  accomplish  this 
progress,  it  b  clear  that  there  must  be  individual  effort ;  single  minds 
must  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  go  beyond  the  minds  around  them ; 
and  when  they  have  succeeded,  other  minds  must  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  follow  where  they  have  led,  and  even  to  go  beyond  them ; 
and  here  we  have,  as  necessities  of  our  nature,  ambition,  and  division 
of  mankind  into  classes. 

Miss  Martineau  supposes  this  ambition,  and  this  division  of  man- 
kind into  classes,  to  be  social  evils  ;  and  here,  in  our  judgment,  she 
is  wrong.  We  look  upon  them  as  indispensable  agents  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  being's  end  and  aim ;  having  exclusive  reference,  of 
course,  to  our  temporal  existence ;  we  have  duties  also,  high  and  im- 
perative duties,  with  regard  to  the  life  hereafter,  but  of  these  it  is 
not  our  design  to  treat.  In  our  present  state  of  being,  then,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  very  condition  which  Miss  Martineau  describes  as  one 
to  be  deplored,  is  necessary  as  a  means,  as  the  means,  of  accom- 
plishing our  human  destiny ;  that  there  is  wisdom  in  the  ordinance 
which  gives  to  no  man  a  fixed  position ;  which  causes  poverty  to 
press  behind,  and  ambition  to  hang  out  her  lures  before ;  which 
makes  every  one  feel  depressed,  who  has  not  a  prospect  of  rising ; 
makes  men  and  orders  of  men  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  men 
and  orders  of  men  whom  accident  or  successful  effort  has  placed  be- 
fore them  ;  and  creates  the  social  struggle  so  truly  designated  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  time.  For  it  is  this  condition,  this  ordinance, 
that  impels  us  onward  in  the  course  for  which  we  were  designed. 

We  are  conscious  that  the  metaphysical  tenor  of  these  suggestions 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  particularly  entertaining,  or  perhaps  in- 
structive ;  but  they  were  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  before  us ;  and  we  have  endeavored  to  present  them  with  as 
vindicate  the  commercial  spirit  from  the  stigma  of  intense  selfish- 
much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose  to 
ness,  and  to  show  that  its  action  is  not  only  grand,  but  generous  and 
beneficent;  that  the  pursuit  of  commerce  is  intimately  connected 
with,  and  a  powerful  agent  in,  that  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  that 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our  race,  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  the  purpose  of  our  creation  ;  in  short,  that 
commerce  is  indispensable  to  civilization. 

It  is  now  well  enough  understood,  and  frankly  enough  admitted, 
by  philosophers,  and  by  all  right-thinking  people,  whether  philo- 
sophers or  not,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  raising  men  to 
the  proper  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  elevation,  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  standard  of  their  physical  comfort ;  that  before 
we  undertake  to  improve  the  mind,  we  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  physical  civilization, 
or  the  just  relation  between  demand  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
the  supply  of  that  demand,  is  the  basis  of  mental  civilization.  Every 
general  improvement  in  human  existence  is  inseparably  connected 
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with  the  special  improvement  of  the  circumstances  and  modes  of 
living.  If  we  go  into  a  community  of  savages,  with  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  state  of  barbarism,  we  must 
begin  with  teaching  them  how  to  make  themselves  more  comfort- 
able. We  must  show  them  how  to  clothe  themselves  in  better 
habiliments  than  the  skins  of  beasts ;  how  to  provide  themselves 
with  better  ^id  more  abundant  supplies  of  food  than  they  can  obtain 
by  hunting  and  fishing  ;  how  to  construct  more  substantial  and  com- 
modious habitations  than  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  the  cave  of  the 
African  troglodyte,  or  the  mud  hovel  of  the  Hottentot;  we  must 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  nutritious  and  wholesome  variety  of 
products  that  can  be  obtained  by  cultivation  of  the  eaith  ;  and  gra- 
dually teach  them  what  comforts  and  advantages  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
by  means  of  well-regulated  and  instructed  industry.  Not  till  we 
have  done  all  this,  can  any  good  result  from  our  efforts  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  principles  of  higher  and  more  speculative  knowledge. 
When  we  have  taught  them  to  dig  the  earth,  to  plant,  to  sow,  to  reap, 
to  build,  to  weave,  to  cook,  to  tan  skins  into  leather,  to  fashion  wood 
and  iron  into  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  household  thrift,  then 
we  may  go  farther,  and  instruct  them  in  reading,  and  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Fii-st,  we  must  give  them  th^  knowledge  how  to  supply 
their  wants ;  and  after  we  have  done  that,  we  may  go  on  and  give 
them  books.  We  must  commence  by  giving  them  things,  and  after 
this,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  them  knowledge. 

But  what  inducement  have  we  to  do  all  this  ]  Why  should  we, 
who  have  come  into  possession  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  pro- 
vided by  civilization,  be  moved  to  extend  that  possession  to  the  bar- 
barous and  scarcely  human  occupants  of  those  regions  into  which  the 
light  of  civilization  has  not  yet  penetrated  1  Why  should  we  not 
rest  content  with  our  good  things  and  our  knowledge,  and  leave  them 
to  get  on  as  well  as  they  may,  with  their  privations  and  their  igno- 
rance ?  The  answer  is  at  hand,  and  lets  us  into  one  of  the  secrets 
of  God's  providence,  and  of  his  wise  and  benevolent  arrangements 
for  the  melioration  and  elevation  of  our  race.  In  his  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  he  has  bestowed  upon  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
some  peculiar  products,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  all,  in 
the  supply  of  physical  wants,  and  the  increase  of  physical  enjoy- 
ment, but  which  can  be  shared  by  all  only  through  some  process  of 
acquisition  and  conveyance,  which  necessarily  implies  systematic  and 
regular  intercommunication,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  re- 
lations between  the  people  of  diiferent  countries.  One  land  pro- 
duces the  means  of  sustenance,  another  materials  for  clothing ;  a  diird 
abounds  in  wood,  a  fourth  in  minerals,  a  fifth  in  articles  of  luxury ; 
and  so,  throughout  all  the  earth,  we  find  a  great  plan  of  mutual 
want  and  supply,  here  abundance  and  there  deficiency,  which  im- 
poses upon  mankind  the  necessity  of  devising  means  to  equalize 
possession. 

This  equality  of  possession  is  so  completely  a  thing  of  habit  with 
us,  and  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  our  daily  life,  that 
we  seldom  take  thought  of  its  remarkable  operation.  Yet  if  we 
pause  for  a  moment  in  any  of  our  pursuits  or  enjoyments,  and  reflect 
upon  the  materials  with  which  we  are  employed,  we  cannot  but  be 
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struck  with  admiration  at  the  results  of  a  system  bo  extensive.  We 
lay  many  portions  of  the  earth  under  contribution,  almost  in  every 
hour  of  our  lives.  Even  in  the  simple  business  of  refreshing  our- 
selves with  a  good  breakfast,  we  employ  or  consume  the  products 
of  many  regions.  The  tea  we  drink  comes  from  China,  or  perhaps 
it  is  Mocha  coffee,  from  Arabia ;  the  sugar  with  which  we  sweeten 
it,  from  the  West  Indies ;  our  porcelain  cups  and  saucers  were  pro- 
bably made  in  France ;  the  silver  spoon  with  which  each  is  provided, 
once  lay  dark  and  deep  in  the  mines  of  South  America ;  the  table 
itself  is  mahogany,  from  Jamaica  or  Honduras ;  and  the  table-cloth 
was  manufactured  from  a  vegetable  production  in  Ireland ;  the  tea- 
pot is  probably  of  English  block-tin  ;  and  the  steel  of  which  the 
knives  are  wrought,  may  have  come  from  Germany  or  Sweden ;  the 
bread  is  made  of  wheat,  raised  probably  in  Michigan ;  and  the  but- 
ter, if  particularly  good,  must  have  come,  a  Philadelphian  will  say, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  his  own  city.  If  we  are  m  the  habit  of 
eating  relishes  at  breakfast,  we  discuss  perhaps  a  beef-steak  from 
Ohio,  or  a  piece  of  smoked  salmon  from  Maine,  or  it  may  be  a  her- 
ring from  Scotland.  Or  suppose  we  take  so  veiy  useless  a  person- 
age as  one  of  the  foplings,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  the  decora- 
tion of  their  persons,  and  whose  chief  employment  is  to  exhibit 
themselves  at  stated  hours  in  Broadway,  for  the  admiration  of  the 
ladies — and  see  how  many  lands  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  nice 
equipments  of  his  dainty  person.  His  hat  is  made  of  fur,  brought 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  or  from  an 
island  in  the  South  Antarctic  ocean ;  his  fine  linen  is  from  Ireland, 
inwrought  with  cambric  from  British  India ;  in  the  bosom  glitters  a 
diamond  from  Brazil,  or  perhaps  an  opal  from  Hungary ;  his  coat  is 
of  Saxony  wool,  made  into  cloth  in  England,  and  it  is  lined  with 
silk  from  Italy ;  his  white  waistcoat  is  of  a  fabric  wrought  in  France ; 
the  upper  leathers  of  his  morocco  boots  have  come  from  Barbary, 
and  the  soles  are  made  of  a  hide  from  South  America.  His  white 
hand,  covered  with  kid-leather  from  Switzerland,  jauntily  bears  a 
little  cane,  made  of  whale -bone  from  the  Pacific,  the  agate  head  of 
which  was  brought  from  Germany ;  and  from  his  neck  is  suspended 
a  very  unnecessary  eye-glass,  the  golden  frame  of  which  is  a  native 
of  Africa.  His  handkerchief  is  perfumed  with  scents  of  Persia,  and 
the  delicate  moustache  that  shades  his  upper  lip,  has  been  nourished 
by  a  fragrant  oil  from  the  distant  East,  or  by  the  fat  of  b  bear  that 
once  roamed  for  prey  amid  the  wastes  of  Siberia ;  while  its  jetty 
blackness  has  probably  been  artificially  bestowed,  by  the  application 
of  the  same  Turkish  dye  that  gives  its  sable  hue  to  the  magnificent 
beard  of  the  sublime  Sultan. 

Thus  we  find  that  every  country  has  its  peculiar  products ;  that 
the  possession  and  use  of  these  are  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence  ^  and  that  men  are  stimulated  by 
the  wish  for  that  possession,  to  pass  from  climate  to  climate,  and  from 
region  to  region,  and  thus  establish  intercourse  between  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  But  the  mere  act  of  visiting  distant  countries  will 
not  sufHce  to  gain  possession  of  the  things  that  are  desired.  These 
are  generally  either  absolutely  provided,  or  else  prepared  for  use,  by 
the  people  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  peculiar ;  and  something 
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is  yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  effect  their  transfer  from  the  bands  of 
those  people  to  the  hands  of  the  strangers  who  come  in  search  of 
them.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  effecting  such  transfer.  One  is,  taking  them  by  force, 
the  other,  gaining  them  by  way  of  exchange  for  some  equivalent, 
which  is  desirable  to  the  original  owners.  The  first  mode  takes  the 
name  of  robbery,  or  of  war,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
is  simply  commerce. 

When  commerce  is  carried  on  between  nations  enjoying  an  equal 
or  nearly  equal  degree  of  civilization,  there  is  no  particularly  benevo- 
lent motive  or  beneficent  result  on  either  side.  The  transactions  are 
of  mutual  convenience,  and  that  is  all.  But  the  case  is  different 
where  the  commerce  is  between  nations,  one  of  which  is  civilized 
and  the  other  immersed  in  barbarism.  The  civilized  foreigner  be- 
stows upon  the  barbarous  native  something  more  than  the  mere 
articles  of  utility,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  merchandise  of  the 
latter.  Those  articles  are  of  necessity  such  as  the  barbarian  needs, 
to  make  him  more  comfortable  ;  they  are  garments,  better  and  more 
convenient  than  he  can  provide  for  himself,  or  implements  which  fa- 
cilitate his  labor,  or  household  utensils  which  improve  his  domestic 
condition,  or  weapons  that  give  him  better  protection  against  his  ene- 
mies ;  something,  in  short,  to  elevate  his  standard  of  comfort ;  and 
this  elevation  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  first  and  indispensable 
step  in  the  progress  to  civilization.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  com- 
merce is  an  agent,  and  a  most  powerful  agent,  in  meliorating  not  only 
the  physical  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  of  necessity,  and  without  reference  to  the  motives  or  in- 
tentions of  the  parties.  No  matter  whether  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean send  his  ship  to  the  tawny  and  savage  native  of  an  island  in 
the  Pacific,  with  the  mere  benevolent  purpose  of  conveying  to  him, 
as  donations,  those  products  of  European  art,  which  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  comforts  and  his  pleasures,  or  seeks  to  gain,  in  exchange 
for  them,  the  fish,  or  shells,  or  skins,  which  the  rude  skill  of  the 
islander  enables  him  to  collect  for  barter;  the  advantage  to  the  savage 
is  the  same.  He  acquires  the  knowledge  of  those  new  and  additional 
comforts,  and  with  the  knowledge  comes  the  desire  for  increased 
possession.     He  has  made  the  first  step  toward  civilization. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  prosecuting  his  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  left  at  every  island  which  he  visited,  fowls, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  the  seeds  of  vegetables ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  ignorant  inhabitants.  But  the  cap- 
tain of  the  merchant  ship  renders  a  service  not  less  valuable,  who  now 
visits  those  islands,  and  exchanges  with  the  inhabitants  European 
cloths,  knives,  axes,  spades,  ploughs,  and  other  useful  implements,  for 
the  beef  and  pork  which  they  have  learned  to  cure,  and  the  vegetable 
productions  which  their  fertile  soil  yields  in  such  rich  abundance. 
Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two,  his  visit  is  the  most  beneficent, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  comes  again  and  again,  bringing  always 
new  supplies  of  useful  articles  for  traiSic ;  whereas  the  scientific  navi- 
gator had  accomplished  his  object  when  the  island  was  once  visited, 
and  came  no  more ;  and  in  the  second  place,  because  the  trader,  by 
teaching  the  savages  the  value  of  their  posscBsions,  and  that  by  means 
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of  tbem  they  can  obtain  the  objects  of  their  necessity  or  desire,  has 
given  them  motives  for  industry  and  economy,  and  so  helped  them 
on  still  farther  in  the  road  to  improvement,  not  only  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  of  themselves. 

We  have  presented  these  considerations  thus  much  at  length,  be- 
cause the  error  which  they  are  designed  to  remove  is  very  general 
among  the  unreflecting,  and  even  among  those  who  do  reflect,  but 
not  with  the  liberal  and  expansive  frame  of  mind  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  'attainment  of  just  opinions.  It  is  not  Miss  Martineau 
alone  who  believes  the  spirit  of  commerce  to  be  one  of  intense  self- 
ishness, or  regards  the  pursuit  of  commerce  with  reference  only  to 
the  immediate  motive  which  governs  the  individuals  who  engage  in 
its  practical  details.  Even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  a  very  preva- 
lent disposition  to  draw  a  line  between  this  and  certain  other  occu- 
pations, which,  by  an  unjust  and  unfounded  distinction,  are  called 
liberal,  although  in  truth,  neither  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  those 
who  follow  them,  nor  in  their  effect  upon  society,  is  there  any  more 
liberality  in  those  occupations,  than  in  that  of  the  merchant.  We  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  a  yet  more  untenable  distinction  was  drawn 
universally,  in  former  ages,  and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be- 
tween the  commercial  profession  and  some  others,  which,  although 
accounted  more  honorable,  to  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason  present 
much  less  valid  claims  to  that  title,  than  may  well  be  urged  by  com- 
merce. But  this  point  we  shall  discuss  hereafter.  At  present,  we 
propose  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  influence  exerted  by  com- 
merce upon  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  science ;  and  we  think 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  its  agency  here  is  not  less  direct 
and  powerful,  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  spread  of  civilization ; 
using  that  term  as  signifying  specifically  the  earlier  stages  of  ad- 
vancement from  barbarism  to  regulated  and  productive  industry,  and 
the  comforts  of  which  that  industry  is  the  source. 

In  the  establishment  oi  this  proposition,  it  is  not  needful  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles ;  illustrations  by  example 
are  so  abundant  and  so  striking,  that  they  tak^  the  place  of  argu- 
ment. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  progress  of  geographical  disco- 
very, effected  to  a  very  great  extent  directly  in  commercial  voyages, 
and  when  not  thus,  yet  indirectly  in  voyages  undertaken  principally 
by  commercial  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Our  own  country  has  never  sent  out,  until  very  recently,  an  expedition 
for  scientific  objects ;  yet  of  the  new  discoveries  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  very  liberal  proportion  has  been  made  by  American 
navigators,  all  voyaging  expressly  for  purposes  of  traffic.  If  they 
had  not  been  induced,  by  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  spread 
their  sails  to  every  breeze,  and  plough  the  waters  of  every  ocean,  the 
islands,  bays,  currents,  shoals,  and  reefs,  which  they  have  added  to 
the  chart,  would  yet  remain  unknown ;  and  to  commerce,  therefore, 
is  science  indebted  for  that  increase  of  knowledge. 

But  even  where  the  agency  of  commerce  is  less  direct,  and  less 
apparent,  it  equally  exists,  producing  results  of  even  greater  magni- 
tude. It  is  only  by  commercial  nations,  that  expeditions  of  discovery 
are  sent  out;  partly  because  such  nations  only  have  the  material 
means  of  ships,  and  seamen,  and  nautical  experience,  but  still  more 
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because  it  is  only  in  such  nations  that  the  animuf,  the  mind,  exists,  by 
which  those  expeditions  are  suggested.  They  are  the  fruits  of  a 
particular  national  feeling ;  and  that  feeling  prevails  only  in  commu- 
nities which  derive  great  and  regular  advantages  from  mercantile 
navigation,  and  to  which  that  navigation  is  an  ever-present  subject  of 
interest  and  regard.  The  Romans  made  no  voyages  of  discovery ; 
the  commercial  Phoenicians  sent  their  ships  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
the  then  known  world ;  and  it  is  even  believed  by  some,  that  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  our  American  continent.  So  in  modem  times, 
Austria,  with  her  very  limited  commerce,  does  little  or  nothing  toward 
the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  great  and  powerful  as  she 
is ;  while  England,  deriving  all  her  wealth  and  power  from  her  trade, 
has  long  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  world  in  the  magnitude  as  well  as 
the  success  of  her  exploring  enterprises,  stimulated  at  once  by  the 
nautical  spirit  of  her  government  and  people,  and  by  the  perpetual 
craving  of  her  commerce  for  new  fields  in  which  to  develope  itself, 
and  for  those  helps  to  successful  prosecution,  which  inevitably  result 
from  more  accurate  knowledge  of  seas  and  coasts,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  navigation. 

Not  to  go  back  so  far  as  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish navigators  of  the  last  century,  we  need  only  mention  Parry  and 
Franklin,  Ross  and  Back,  and  their  persevering  efforts  in  the  arctic 
seas,  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  at  once,  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land to  any  other  nation,  in  enlightened  zeal  for  geographical  discovery. 
It  is  but  a  few  months  since  we  were  reading  the  narrative  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Back,  on  his  return  from  his  last  voyage ;  and 
although  he  utterly  failed,  through  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, in  every  object  of  his  expedition,  we  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  infinitude  of  pains  that  were  taken  in  the 
equipment  of  his  vessel,  the  profuse  liberality  of  expense,  and  more 
than  all,  the  bold,  adventurous  spirit  with  which  the  foreseen  perils 
were  encountered,  and  the  cool,  steady  fortitude  with  which  they 
were  met  and  overcome.  The  expedition  was  wholly  unsuccessful ; 
but  even  in  its  failure,  it  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  honor  to 
the  nation  which  sent  it  forth,  and  to  the  men  by  whom  it  was  achieved, 
lmprisone<l  by  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
body  of  ice,  the  ship  was  held  for  several  months  as  firmly  imbedded 
as  though  itself  a  portion  of  the  frozen  waste,  while  such  was  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  that  the  mercury  in  the  thermometers  was  frozen 
to  a  solid  mass,  by  a  few  moments  of  exposure. 

But  it  was  when  the  tardy  summer  of  that  desolate  region  at  length 
came  on,  and  the  vast  field  of  ice,  in  which  the  ship  had  so  long  been 
imprisoned,  began  to  break  up,  that  the  perils  of  the  hardy  naviga- 
tors were  most  imminent  and  appalling.  As  the  edges  of  the  mighty 
floe»  in  which  the  ship  was  bound,  detached  themselves  from  the  shore, 
and  the  enormous  mass  began  to  heave  and  whirl  under  the  impulse 
of  the  varying  currents,  that  set,  now  eastward,  toward  the  Atlantic, 
through  Baffin's  Bay,  and  then  again  westward,  toward  the  unknown 
seas  into  which  no  mariner  has  ever  yet  found  his  way,  the  fast-bound 
ship  was  daily  and  almost  hourly  threatened  with  destruction ;  the 
sport  of  a  power  to  which  it  could  offer  no  more  resistance  than  is 
offered  by  «  feather  to  tha  rufihing  wind  on  which  it  is  swept  away# 
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In  the  dead  of  night,  the  crew  would  be  startled  from  their  slum- 
bers by  the  terrific  sound  occasioned  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  tbe 
enormous  floes,  with  a  report  like  that  of  thunder ;  or  by  the  furious 
thumping  of  huge  masses  agaiust  the  bows  or  stem  of  the  ship,  with 
a  force  that  made  every  plank  quiver  like  a  leaf  shaken  in  the  wind ; 
then  at  times  she  would  be  '  heeled  over'  by  the  pressure  of  a  vast 
floe,  miles  in  extent,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  slowly  but 
irresistibly  urged  onward  by  the  wind  and  current;  so  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  Captain  Back  was  fain  to  give  tbe  order  for  fl3ring 
to  the  boats,  in  the  momentary  expectation  that  the '  Terror,'  truly  an 
appropriate  name  for  that  danger- threatened  vessel,  would  be  com- 
pletely overturned,  if  not  ground  to  pieces,  in  the  collision  of  the  icy 
mountains  by  which  she  was  surrounded  ;  and  not  less  than  six  or 
seven  times,  before  she  was  eventually  released  from  that  terrible 
imprisonment,  the  ship  was  driven,  with  the  great  floe  in  which  she 
was  imbedded,  so  frightfully  near  the  iron-bound  coast,  that  escape 
seemed  utterly  impossible,  between  the  rocks  toward  which  she  was 
impelled,  and  the  enormous  masses  of  ice,  that  with  slow  but  terrible 
progress,  came  crushing  and  grinding  on  from  seaward,  with  a  force 
that  would  have  riven  a  thousand  of  the  largest  and  strongest  men- 
of-war  into  fragments.  At  these  conjunctures,  the  only  hope  of  the 
bold  but  helpless  navigators,  was  in  the  floe  by  which  their  ship 
was  surrounded  and  held  fast ;  if  that,  jammed  as  it  was  between 
the  hundreds  of  other  floes  beyond  it  and  the  rocky  shore,  should 
yield  to  the  enormous  pressure,  and  break  up,  as  more  than  once 
seemed  on  the  point  of  happening,  no  human  power  could  save 
the  ship  or  them ;  and  many  a  time  they  had  occasion  to  render 
fervent  and  heart-felt  thanks  for  what  seemed  a  direct  interposition 
of  Providence  in  their  behalf,  when  to  all  appearance  there  was  but 
a  moment  between  them  and  destruction. 

Tbe  reader  is  doubtless  aware  of  their  return  to  Britain,  and  of  the 
frightful  condition  of  their  vessel ;  so  shattered,  that  it  was  only  by  pass- 
ing chains  and  cables  round  her  hull,  that  she  was  kept  together ;  and 
even  with  this  help,  so  perilous  that  Captain  Back  was  compelled 
to  run  her  ashore  at  the  first  harbor  he  could  make  on  the  north  coaat 
of  Ireland ;  where  in  truth  he  arrived  not  one  hour  too  soo«,  for  the 
Terror  was  actually  water-logged  and  sinking,  when,  with  all  sail 
set,  they  drove  her  upon  the  beach  at  Lough  S  willy ;  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion,  that  in  a  few  hours  more  she  must  inevitably  have 
gone  to  the  bottom,  with  every  soul  on  board.  Indeed,  her  voyage 
from  Baflui's  Bay  to  Ireland  was  considered  almost  a  miracle  ;  and 
hundreds  of  peraons  went,  even  from  England,  to  Lough  Swilly,  to  see 
the  broken  and  disjointed  hull,  and  marvel  how  a  thing  so  shattered 
could  have  floated  for  a  single  day. 

We  have  presented  this  feeble  and  most  inadequate  picture  of  one 
among  a  thousand  scenes  of  danger  and  suffering,  willingly  and  gal- 
lantly  encountered,  in  the  search  for  fame,  and  the  performance  of 
dotj,  because  a  portion  of  the  applause  to  which  such  actions  are  enti^ 
tied,  is  reflected  on  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration.  It  is  true, 
that  in  the  perilous  voyage  of  which  we  have  spoken,  neither  Captain 
Back,  nor  the  government  under  whose  orders  he  sailed,  had  any  inn 
mediate  commercial  object.     His  ship  was  not  freighted  with  mer' 
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chandise  for  traffic,  nor,  if  it  bad  been,  was  tbere  a  people  to  traffic 
witb,  in  tbe  wastes  of  tbat  desolate  and  inhospitable  region ;  for 
dunng  the  whole  course  of  their  long  and  dreary  wintenng,  the  voy- 
agers of  the  Terror  beheld  not,  out  of  their  ship,  even  so  near  an 
approach  to  the  human  form  divine,  as  is  presented  by  the  dwarfish 
and  miserable  Esquimaux.  Nor  was  any  kind  of  merchandise  to  be 
gained  by  labor,  or  skill,  or  enterprise,  amid  the  snows,  and  rocks, 
and  seas  of  ice,  that,  for  the  time,  made  up  the  world  around  them. 
Their  purpose  was  purely  scientific.  They  dared  the  perils  o£  that 
frozen  ocean,  simply  to  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Yet 
it  was  the  munificent  spirit  of  commerce  that  sent  them  there ;  that 
supplied  at  once  the  means  and  the  inducement  for  their  hazardous 
but  noble  adventure. 

Wo  shall  not  run  the  hazard  of  exhausting  the  reader's  patience, 
by  going  at  large  into  the  proof  of  this  assertion.  We  can  only  refer, 
generally,  to  the  same  national  predilection  for  nautical  experiment 
and  discoveiy,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  as  generated 
by  the  extensive  trade  of  the  English  people;  and  to  various  weighty 
problems,  intimately  connected  with  the  science  of  navigation,  and 
of  course  highly  important  to  commerce,  such  as  the  actud  position 
of  the  magnetic  pole,  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle,  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  electric  or  galvanic  currents,  the  course  of  currents 
m  the  ocean,  and  several  others,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  observa- 
tions in  high  northern  latitudes.  Perhaps  we  might  add  to  these  con- 
siderations, one  more  directly  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  trade, 
suggested  by  the  extensive  demand  for  ice,  as  an  article  of  luxury 
in  hot  climates,  as  the  East  and  West  Indies,  for  example.  We  know 
that  some  very  profitable  shipments  of  this  article  have  been  made 
from  ports  of  our  own  country  to  British  India ;  and  if  Captain  Back 
succeeded  in  nothing  else,  he  certainly  established  the  fact,  that  the 
arctic  ocean  furnishes  the  frozen  treasure  in  such  quantities  as  would 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world,  through  a  countless  succes- 
sion of  ages.  Our  friends  over  the  water  are  rather  partial  to  mo- 
nopolies of  all  trade  tliat  is  profitable ;  and  it  might  be  a  very  good 
speculation  for  them  to  establish  a  company  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Melville  Island,  for  the  regular  shipment  of  ice  to  the 
hot  countries,  where  it  is  so  scarce,  and  so  valuable  a  commodity. 

But  jesting  apart,  we  have  succeeded,  as  we  hope,  at  least  in  sug- 
gesting a  course  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  reader  may  work  out 
for  himself  a  demonstration  of  the  proposition  advanced,  to  wit,  that 
the  influence  of  commerce  is  direct  and  powerful  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  geographical  science,  even  when  such  enlargement  is  effected 
by  enterprises  purely  scientific,  and  undertaken  without  any  imme* 
diate  commercial  object.  It  remains  now  to  show,  that  in  other  de- 
partments, or  rather  channels,  of  human  research,  the  agency  of  com- 
merce is  equally  demonstrable. 

The  field  of  illustration  that  here  opens  before  us,  is  c6extensive 
with  the  very  widest  range  of  human  ingenuity.  Look  at  chemistry, 
for  example.  See  how  the  growth  of  this  science  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  commerce ;  how  the  industry  and  the  genius 
of  such  men  as  Davy,  Faraday,  Woollaston,  Lavoisier,  and  Berzelius, 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  perpetual  demands  of  commerce,  for 
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the  diflcovery  of  new  processes  to  improve  or  to  facilitate  the  fabric 
of  almost  every  a:  tide  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  trade.  What  bril- 
liant discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  progress  of  experiments  to 
perfect  the  single  art  of  dying  cotton  and  wool ;  or  that  of  working 
metals ;  or  that  of  makincr  glass  and  china  ware.  What  new  pro- 
perties have  been  detected  in  minerals,  and  their  combinations  with 
various  gases  and  acids.  What  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
efforts  of  the  French  chemists  to  expedite  and  thereby  increase  the 
profits  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-roots.  What  patient 
and  laborious  investigations  have  been  made  in  England,  to  find  out 
a  method  of  preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber  for  shipping.  But  it 
is  needless  to  particularize.  In  a  thousand  different  modes  have  the 
interests  of  commerce  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prosecution  of 
chemical  discovery,  supplying  and  sustaining  the  impulse  that  insures 
the  extension  of  the  science. 

In  agriculture,  it  is  the  same.  To  meet  the  demands  of  commerce, 
both  chemical  and  mechanical  science  have  been  applied  with  un- 
wearied industry,  and  the  most  gratifying  success,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  soils,  and  the  invention  or  perfection  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  properties  of  earths  and  alkalies  have  been  sought  out 
by  the  one  ;  machines  for  ploughing,  reaping,  winnowing,  and  grind- 
ing, have  been  invented  by  the  other ;  and  all  to  make  the  acre  that 
produced  fifty  bushels,  produce  a  hundred ;  the  labor  that  was  ade- 
quate to  the  cultivation  of  ten  acres,  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of 
ten  times  the  number.  And  why  ?  In  order  that  the  product  might 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  producing  popula- 
tion, and  leave  a  surplus  to  be  employed  in  commerce. 

So  too  with  geology,  astronomy,  physics,  the  exact  sciences,  even 
the  fine  arts  themselves ;  for  the  manufacture  of  pictures  and  statues 
has  become  a  branch,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  of  com- 
mercial business ;  and  musicians  and  dancers,  as  well  as  musical  in- 
struments and  music,  are  shipped  from  one  country  to  another,  on 
speculation,  like  bales  of  cotton  ;  as  witness  the  late  importation  of 
a  troop  of  Bayaderes,  or  Indian  dancing  girls,  into  France,  by  an  en- 
terprising subject  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  make 
a  transfer  of  his  oriental  prodigies  to  an  English  manager,  at  a  very 
large  advance  upon  his  own  outlay  of  capital  in  the  adventure.  And 
this  reminds  us,  too,  that  the  study  of  natural  history  itself  is  brought 
within  the  universal  influence  of  commercial  speculation.  We  have 
companies  formed,  and  incorporated,  for  the  capture  of  giraffes,  and 
other  animal  wonders,  and  it  is  not  long  since  one  of  our  packet  ships 
carried  out  to  England  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  the  like,  with  a  human  companion,  who  amuses  himself  and  the 
public,  by  shutting  himself  up  in  the  same  cage  with  half  a  dozen  of 
these  formidable  play-fellows. 

But  without  carrying  our  inquiries  farther  into  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,  which  neither  time  nor  space  permit  us  fully  to  explore,  let 
us  pass  to  that  department  of  human  ingenuity,  in  which  effort  has 
been  crowned  with  the  most  varied  and  wonderful  success,  and  in 
which  the  achievements  of  skill  are  most  directly  traceable  to  the 
stimulating  influence  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  I  mean  the  science 
of  mechanics.    Here  we  find,  that  almost  every  great  discovery  or 
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improvement  has  been  effected  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  that 
great  agency  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  actively  present  in  all  en- 
largements of  knowledge  and  power ;  almost  every  one  has  been 
sought  for  and  produced,  either  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  surplus 
products  of  industry,  or  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  these  products 
from  the  place  where  they  are  not  needed  for  consumption,  to  some 
other  place,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  these,  with  an  excess  of 
jsomethiug  that  can  be  given  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  object  of  machinery  is  either  to  save  labor,  that  is,  to  enable 
a  certain  number  of  men  to  perform  a  greater  quantity  of  labor  than 
they  could  perform  without  it,  or  to  do  the  work  required  with  greater 
perfection  than  can  be  attained  by  man's  hands  alone.    In  either  case, 
the  inducement  to  invent  such  machinery  arises  from  the  wants  of 
others  than  the  inventor,  and  their  willingness  to  reward  him  for  sup- 
plying those  wants.     The  actual  personal  necessities  of  mankind,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  are  few,  and  easily  supplied.     It  is  not  until  he  un- 
dertakes to  supply  the  wants  of  others,  that  the  individual  finds  a 
use  for  inventions  that  enable  his  one  pair  of  bands  to  do  the  work 
of  ten  or  twenty  pairs,  in  producing  food,  or  clothing,  or  any  other 
article  of  necessity  or  enjoyment.     And  so  of  the  mechanical  contri- 
vances that  accomplish  what  labor  alone  cannot  perform  ;  the  mere 
want  or  inclination  of  an  individual  would  never  prompt  him  to  invent 
them  for  himself  alone,  because  his  single  use  or  enjoyment  of  the 
thing  produced,  would  be  no  compensation  for  the  trouble.     For  in- 
stance, the  apparatus  for  polishing  diamonds.     It  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed,  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  commerce  in  precious 
stones ;  if  the  man  that  had  one,  could  do  nothing  with  it  but  wear 
it  on  his  finger,  and  please  his  own  eyes  with  its  restless  brilliancy  ; 
that  he  would  take  the  pains  to  contrive  a  machine  for  giving  it  that 
form  by  which  its  lustre  is  displayed  to  most  advantage.     Indeed,  we 
may  be  tolerably  sure,  that  if  it  were  not  admired  and  coveted  by 
others,  and  if  he  did  not  know  or  believe  that  he  could  get  in  ex- 
change for  it  something  more  useful  or  pleasant  to  himself,  not  only 
would  he  take  no  thought  of  increasing  its  beauty  by  his  labor  or  his' 
skill,  but  would  even  feel  no  inducement  to  have  it  in  his  possession. 
Instead  of  inventing  a  wheel,  on  which  to  polish  it,  he  would  throw 
it  away  as  a  worthless  pebble,  which  could  neither  add  warmth  to  his 
limbs,  nor  satisfy  his  hunger. 

But  to  return  from  diis  digression.  The  most  frequent  object  of 
machinery  is  to  save  labor,  or,  as  we  have  said,  to  enable  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  work,  that  is,  of  pro- 
duction, than  they  could  without  it.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  labor-saving  is,  that  it  increases  the  surplus  beyond 
present  demand,  which  is  needed  to  supply  the  demand  elsewhere ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  to  the  temptation 
thus  held  out,  then,  or  to  the  other  temptation  held  out  by  the  advan- 
tage of  conveying  the  surplus  with  greater  speed  and  at  less  expense 
to  the  place  where  it  is  needed,  that  we  owe  all  the  wonderful  crea- 
tions of  mechanical  ingenuity.  One  of  these  stimulated  Watt  to  the 
iBveution  by  which  the  mighty  power  of  steam  is  employed  in  spin- 
ning cotton ;  the  other  acted  upon  Fulton,  when  he  tasked  his  inven- 
tive brw  for  a  meao»  of  using  th^  satte  power  in  navigation.    The 
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most  extensiTe,  and  ingenious,  and  perfect  piece  of  machinery,  pro- 
bably, in  the  world,  is  that  for  making  tackle-blocks  for  ships,  invented 
by  Mr.  Brunei,  and  existing  at  Portsmouth  in  England ;  the  most 
wealth-producing,  we  believe,  is  Whitney's  cotton  gin ;  and  would 
either  of  these  have  heen  discovered,  but  for  the  inducement  supplied 
by  commerce  1  What  led  to  the  making  of  the  chronometer ;  of 
those  marvellously  accurate  time-pieces,  on  which  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  has  lavished  thousands  and  thousands  in  rewards  to 
the  persevering  inventors  ?  What  but  the  necessity  of  a  perfect 
time-piece  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea  ?  If  there 
were  no  commerce  between  nations,  there  would  be  no  ships,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  would  be  no  desideratum.  We  might 
go  on  and  enumerate  scores  of  ingenious  and  highly  useful  inventions, 
all  brought  to  light  by  the  necessities  of  commerce ;  such  as  the  cu- 
rious stocking-frame,  the  carding-machine,  the  power-loom,  the  ma- 
chines for  making  shingles,  staves,  pins,  and  almost  every  imaginable 
article  of  necessity  or  luxury ;  the  ponderous  trip-hammer  for  forg- 
ing anchors ;  the  admirable  contrivances  for  making  ropes  and 
ccnrdage  ;  the  flour-mill,  the  steam  saw-mill,  the  ship  itself,  that  won- 
derful achievement  of  human  skill ;  and  a  hundred  others,  all  invented 
and  brought  into  operation  to  enlarge  the  prosecution,  and  increase 
the  gains,  of  commerce.  The  enumeration,  however,  is  unnecessary. 
Yet  we  must  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  for  a  brief  space,  while  we 
direct  his  attention  to  the  most  stupendous  forms  in  which  the  art  of 
man  has  broii^ht  into  subjection  and  employment  the  resistless  force 
of  steam.     We  mean  the  rail-road  and  the  steam-ship. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  immense  importance 
of  these  great  instruments ;  these  marvellous  achievements  and  monu- 
ments of  human  skill,  and  successful  daring.  The  results  of  their 
addition  to  the  empire  of  the  intellect  are  before  us  and  around  us ; 
and  their  introduction  is  so  recent,  that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
lose  the  consciousness  of  their  magnitude,  in  the  familiarity  of  habit. 
A  year  has  scarcely  passed  away,  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  steam- 
Bhip  was  the  one  engrossing  theme  of  wondering  delight  among  the 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  our  citizens ;  the  echoes  of  our  ex- 
ultation are  yet  pealing  back  upon  us  from  the  extremest  regions  of 
the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  To  use  the  bold  expression  of  a  speaker 
among  the  crowd  that  filled  the  splendid  cabin  of  the  Great  Western, 
a  few  days  after  her  first  arrival,  *  the  old  and  the  new  world  -had 
ahaken  hands  across  the  waters.'  The  uncertainties  and  the  delays 
of  ocean  navigation  were  subdued ;  the  passage  from  continent  to 
continent  had  become  a  subject  of  calculation,  not  by  weeks  and  days, 
but  by  days  and  hours.  In  the  great  and  vastly  important  intercourse 
between  Europe  and  America,  a  gain  of  time  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one  half  has  been  effected  ;  equivalent,  almost,  to  a  doubling  of  that 
intercourse  and  of  its  advantages.  It  is  as  if  the  hemispheres  had 
made  a  gigantic  step  forward  into  the  wastes  of  ocean,  to  exchange 
pledges  of  their  amity. 

Yet  the  steam-ship,  after  all,  is  but  a  feeble  instrument,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rail-road.  Its  energies  are  indeed  great,  but  they 
are  limited.  In  capacity  and  in  speed,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go;  but  to  rail-road  conveyance  there  seems  almost  no 
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limit.  Rivers  or  mountains  opposo  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
long  extension  of  the  track  ;  and  the  track  once  laid,  there  is  no  ag- 
gregation of  weight  or  bulk,  which  power  cannot  be  found  to  drive 
upon  it,  with  a  velocity  that  seems  to  outstrip  the  wind.  The  whole 
cargo  of  a  ship  might  be  transported  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  an  army,  with  all  its  cannon  and  munitions,  might 
be  conveyed  a  thousand  miles,  an  rapidly  as  the  very  despatch  that 
summoned  it  to  the  point  of  danger. 

Already  we  see  our  country  interlined,  as  it  were,  with  these  iron 
high-ways,  these  gigantic  connecting-rods  of  the  great  machine. 
Along  the  Atlantic  border,  they  stretch  almost  continuously  from 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina ;  and  in  almost  every  state,  there  is 
an  oif-shoot,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  bearing  away  at  right  angles  toward  the 
rich  plains  and  valleys  of  the  west,  giving  assurance  of  an  unlimited 
increase  to  the  mutually  advantageous  intercourse  between  regions 
which  nature  has  made  distant,  but  which  the  art  and  enterprise  of 
man  have  placed  side  by  side  ;  and  thus  enabling  us  to  seize  at  once 
the  benefits  of  ample  space  and  of  close  proximity.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  production,  we  have  an  extent  of  territory  abundant  for  the 
subsistence  of  fifly  times  our  number ;  while  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
joyment snd  of  use,  we  have,  thanks  to  the  railroad,  the  facilities  of 
a  compact  and  thickly-peopled  country.  The  steam-ship  has  taken 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  rail-road,  for 
every  purpose  which  makes  proximity  desirable,  is  converting  into 
one  great  city  the  mighty  space  that  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mississippi.  And  let  us  not  forget,  that  both  the  steam-ship  and 
the  rail-road  are  creations  of  commercial  necessity,  and  commercial 
enterprise.  Like  all  other  mechanical  inventions,  but  even  more  di- 
rectly than  most  others,  they  have  sprung  from  the  natural  and  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  which  we  have  traced  all  commercial  intercourse ; 
the  impulse  that  prompts  the  inhabitants  of  one  region  to  possess  and 
enjoy  the  peculiar  productions  of  every  other ;  and  we  would  again 
urge  upon  the  reader's  consideration  the  unquestionable  truth,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  instruments,  this  impulse,  this  com- 
mercial spirit,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  agents  in  pro- 
ducing all  the  meliorations  of  society,  and  all  our  advances  in  know- 
ledge. The  extent  and  activity  of  its  operation  may  be  partially 
realized,  by  imagining,  or  endeavoring  to  imagine,  the  consequences 
tliatJivould  follow  the  sudden  annihilation  of  all  the  instruments  which 
it  has  called  into  employment.  '  Earth  has  never  yet  seen  —  the 
siege  of  a  city,  however  protracted  —  no  war,  however  bloody  and 
desolating  —  no  revolution,  however  wild  and  ferocious  —  has  ever 
shown,  a  parallel  for  the  misery  that  would  instantly  descend  upon 
the  heads  of  millions,  could  such  an  idea  be  realized.  The  means, 
not  only  of  clothing,  but  of  food  and  of  migration,  would  fail  us  in  a 
moment ;  we  should  be  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  we 
should  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
even  cannibalism  should  ensue.  In  a  word,  throughout  the  whole 
compass  of  society,  we  should  be  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  privation, 
helplessness,  and  barbarism.'  From  such  a  state  we  have  been  lifted 
by  the  strong  arm  of  machinery,  guided  by  intelligence,  and  pro- 
pelled by  mutual  interest ;  and  to  such  a  state  we  should  undoubtedly 
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return,  were  that  intelligence  no  longer  stimulated  by  that  interest, 
and  the  ener^es  of  our  nature  deprived  of  the  inducements  and  the 
instruments  by  which  and  with  which  they  are  kept  in  full  activity, 
producing  and  distributing,  or  in  other  words,  fulfilling  the  ends  of 
commerce. 

Having  considered  the  influence  of  commerce  upon  the  entire  hu- 
man race,  we  shall  proceed,  in  another  and  concluding  number,  to 
trace  its  bearing  upon  mankind,  as  divided  into  nations,  or  separate 
communities. 


OUR  MOUNTAINS  AND  TALLET8. 


'  Goo  of  our  Mr,  exteodod  plaina, 
'I'by  sweet  fxfn  fields  contenied  lie, 
Thy  mounuiua  riae,  like  holy  lowers, 
To  hold  communiou  with  the  sky !'  Pbamdt. 


Thk  mountains  and  the  valleys  wide, 

Of  our  dear  native  land ; 
In  all  their  bright  green  loveliness. 

How  gloriously  they  stand ! 
The  white  clouds  built  on  azure  skies. 

Like  palaces  and  towercu 
The  spanning  rainbow's  bhluant  arch, 

Formed  of  the  sun  and  showers  I 

The  creeping  breeze,  that  floats  in  waves^ 

Far  o'er  the  flowering  rye ; 
And  purple  hills,  with  clover  buds, 

Keposing  blushingly ; 
Rich  are  the  fields  with  bearded  grain, 

Where  the  broad  valleys  run, 
To  meet  the  mountain  ramparts  blue, 

Gilt  by  the  cheerful  sun. 

Oft  shadowed  into  darker  spots, 

Beneath  the  floating  cloud ; 
Oft  gleaming  with  a  rosy  tinge, 

where  mantling  forests  crowd  ; 
All  o'er  the  waving,  graceful  line, 

As  forth  it  sweeps  along, 
Sweet,  varied  into  loftv  peaks, 

And  deep  dells,  filled  with  song. 

Down  midst  the  slopes,  the  village  spires. 

Are  rising  among  bowers. 
And  o'er  each  dwelling's  garden  wall. 

Break  forth  the  truant  flowers. 
And  here  are  all  the  yeomanry 

That  grace  our  happy  soil ; 
Who  bid  it  smile  thus  beautiful. 

Beneath  their  cheerful  toil. 

The  plough,  and  scythe,  and  harrow  come^ 

And  cradle,  in  their  time. 
And  spread  the  boon  of  plenty  round, 

within  our  changeful  clime : 
'T  is  God  that  gives  the  sun,  and  shower. 

The  soil,  and  forest  shsde ; 
And  husbandmen  make  joyful  here. 

The  lovely  world  Hb  made  I 
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THE    COBBLER    OF    BAGDAD. 


Tbv  eorraapoiident  to  wboae  pen  th«  reader  wu  indebted  foi'  the  faithful  and  hnmoroui  New- 
Eofland  liietch,  eotitled  *Ea»lem  Lande/  baa,  in  the  following  itory,  euf  rafted  the  ioduatrioM 
jraakee  apoa  the  atately  orieatal,  io  a  naaDer  aeareeiy  leaa  felicitoiu.         £0,,  KmcKEftaocKca* 


During  the  leigti  of  Haroun  the  Third,  whom  may  Allah  bless ! 
there  resided  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Bagdad,  a  bandy* 
legged  Mahommedan,  who  rejoiced  in  the  appellation,  as  his  sign- 
board signified,  of  '  Crackback,  Cobbler  to  the  Caliph  and  Royal 
Family/ 

Every  summer's  day,  from  morning  till  night,  did  he  make  the 
neighborhood  resound  with  the  clack  of  his  hammer,  keeping  time, 
the  while,  with  a  lively  whbtle,  occasionally  varied  by  a  snatch  of 
some  favorite  bacchanalian  chorus,  learned  at  the  caf§  in  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  resorting,  when  his  day's  work  was  over.  Rising  every 
day  with  the  lark,  he  applied  himself  faithfully  to  his  task,  until  the 
lengthening  shadows  warned  him  of  the  advent  of  the  convivial  houn 
Then,  doing  up  his  work,  he  would  lock  his  little  shop  door,  and  be- 
fore his  head  rested  upon  his  scanty  pallet,  he  was  generally  minus 
half  of  his  day's  earnings.  But  what  cared  he  for  that  ]  '  What,' 
he  argued,  *  is  the  use  of  life,  if  it  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  while  it  lasis  V 
He  was  the  best  cobbler  in  all  Bagdad,  and  having  never  disappointed 
his  customers,  when  he  promised  their  shoes  and  sandals,  he  was  never 
idle,  and  always  commanded  the  best  prices.  No  one  could  drive  a 
peg,  or  mend  a  rip,  like  Crackback.  His  taste  was  consulted  upon 
all  state  occasions,  when  his  high  mightiness  the  Caliph  desired  to 
sport  a  new  and  peculiar  fashion,  and  the  delicate  jobs  of  the  harem 
were  invariably  given  to  him.  Fame  spread  his  name  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  kingdom.  Strangers  inquired  at  once  for  his  shop, 
and  went  away  in  ecstacies ;  orders  crowded  upon  him  from  distant 
provinces,  for  the  '  Royal  Crackback  shoes.' 

Perhaps  you  think  our  cobbler  must  have  been  the  happiest  man 
in  the  kingdom  ?  Alas !  not  so.  He  was  the  most  miserable  dog 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  wife  was  the  pest  of  his  existence; 
an  unmitigated  termagant ;  a  domestic  tyrant,  who  only  lacked  the 
power,  to  rule  the  nation  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  even  as  she  governed 
her  own  household.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  artizan,  when  he 
made  'Mrs.  Crackback'  of  his  neighbor  All's  daughter.  No  sooner 
had  she  set  her  foot  upon  the  thresnold  of  her  future  home,  than  she 
resolved  to  rule  the  roSst.     I  shall  show  how  she  kept  her  resolution. 

One  evening,  being  hurried  with  extra  labor,  Crackback  had  been 
induced,  by  the  promise  of  a  tempting  sum,  to  forego  his  customary 
visit  to  the  cafl§,  and  to  stay  at  home,  that  he  might  finish  a  pair  of 
shoes,  which  were  to  be  worn  the  next  day  at  a  sumptuous  wedding. 
Sharp  and  quick  fell  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  as  with  a  lively  heart 
he  bent  to  his  toil.  By  the  fire,  flat  his  loving  spouse,  boiling  an  egg 
for  his  supper.  For  a  few  days  past,  she  had  treated  him  with  extra- 
ordinary kindness.  Neither  had  now  spoken  for  some  minutes. 
'  Crackback,  my  dear,'  said  she  at  length, '  get  me  some  more  wood  ; 
the  fire  is  getting  low.' 
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'  Zilla,  my  darling,  I  '11  see  you  banged  first!'  responded  the  cob- 
bler ;  '  a  pretty  time  it  will  be,  when  I  get  these  shoes  done !  I 
wonder  how  the  world  would  get  along,  if  every  man  was  ordered 
about  by  his  wife,  as  I  am  by  you.' 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  no  answer,  either  in  the  shape  of  ja 
word  or  a  blow,  was  returned  ;  and  Crackback,  encouraged,  by  these 
tokens,  to  believe  that  his  wife's  sense  of  duty  was  gaining  the  ascend- 
ant, ventured  another  remark. 

'  I  say,  my  love,  what  a  confounded  old  fool  I  was,  ten  years  aga, 
come  next  week.' 

'  Not  the  least  doubt  of  that,  in  the  lyorld,  my  dear,'  was  the  reply; 
•  but  why  then^  in  particular  V 

'  Because  I  showed  the  world,  just  about  that  time,  what  a  silly  coot 
I  was,  in  marrying. you  !' 

Splash  came  the  scalding  water,  from  the  pan  in  which  the  egg  ' 
had  been  boiling,  full  in  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  cobbler,  who,  roam- 
ing with  pain,  clutched  his  stool,  and  hurled  it  through  the  air,  in  theF 
direction  of  his  wife. 

'  Here  !  silence,  good  friends  I  or  the  Caliph  shall  hear  of  this !' 
exclaimed  a  voice  close  to  their  ears. 

Crackback  and  his  antagonist  turned  in  astonishment,  and  beheld, 
standing  in  the  door-way,  two  strangers,  of  commanding  presence,, 
habited  in  loose  travelling  dresses,  covered  with  dust. 

'  Whence  come  ye,  good  Sirs,  and  wherefore  are  ye  here  V  askeJ 
the  cobbler,  when  his  surprise  had  a  little  abated. 

'  We  are  merchants  from  Damascus,  on  our  way  to  China,'  re- 
sponded the  fpremost ;  '  we  are  but  newly  arrived  in  your  goodly 
city,  and  would  crave  a  night's  lodging,  for  which  you  shall  be  amply 
remunerated.' 

'  You  mistake,  Sirs,'  replied  Crackback  ^  '  I  keep  no  hotel.' 

'  I  have  slept  sounder  beneath  the  thatched  roof  of  an  humble  citi- 
zen, than  when  reposing  under  a  gilded  canopy,'  said  the  stranger,- 
'  Can  we  abide  here  until  the  morning  V 

*  My  accommodations  are  but  scanty.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue !'  interrupted  Zilla^  strengthening  her  argu- 
ment with  a  secret  pinch.  '  They  '11  pay  us  a  good  price  in  advance, 
before  they  see  the  bed,  and  then  if  they  do  n't  like  it,  they  can  dp 
the  other  thing.'  Then  turning  to  the  strangers,  she  said,  with  a 
bewitching  smile, '  Ye  are  welcome.  Sirs ;  enter,  in  Allah's  name, 
ymd  peace  be  with  you !  Crackback,  my  dear,  water  and  towels. 
Get  'em  quick  !'  she  added,  in  a  whisper, '  or  I  '11  send  this  hammer 
at  your  head!' 

When  the  strangers  had  washed  themselves,  our  hero  set  before 
them  his  frugal  fare,  which  was  no  sooner  devoured,  than  a  purse  of 
gold  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Zilla,  by  the  principal  merchant,  ii> 
payment  for  their  food  and  lodging.  Delighted  tirith  the  sum,  which- 
far  exceeded  her  highest  expectations,  she  made  an  excuse  to  leaver 
the  room,  and  hastened  to  exhibit  her  prize  to  a  gossiping  neighbor, 
and  speculate  upon  the  character  of  her  company,  leaving  her  husband 
to  entertain  them,  as  best  he  might. 

'  You  appear  to  be  the  happiest  couple  I  have  met  for  many  a  day, 
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said  one  of  the  merchants,  with  a  shrewd  smile,  as  Zilla  left  the 
house. 

'  Oh,  yes/  responded  Crackback,  in  a  low  tone,  not  quite  sure  that 
she  was  out  of  hearing,  '  only  we  do  have  our  little  difficulties  once 
in  a  while.  Excepting  that,  I  believe  we  pass  as  pleasant  a  life  as 
any  in  Bagdad.' 

'  It  would  puzzle  one  to  tell  when  you  do  not  have  your  little  diffi- 
culties, judging  from  what  I  saw,  as  we  entered.  Come,  confess ; 
she  's  a  perfect  virago  —  eh  V 

'Good  Lord!  don't  talk  so  loud!'  ejaculated  Crackback;  'the 
devil 's  always  near,  when  you  talk  about  him;  and  just  as  like  as  not, 

she  is  n't  so  far  off  but  what  she  *s  heard  you ;  and  if  so '     But  I 

must  admit  she  is  a  regular  vixen,  and  hanging  is  too  good  for  her. 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  Caliph  !' 

The  two  merchants  exchanged  glances.  *  What  would  you  do,  if 
you  were  Caliph  V  asked  the  first. 

*  Do  ?    What  tffould  iCt  I  do  ?     I  'd But  no  matter ;  I  shall 

never  be  Caliph.' 

'  You  don*t  know  that,'  said  the  merchant;  'the  Caliph  may  die 
to-morrow.  It  \&  possible,  therefore,  that  you  may  yet  realize  your 
wish.     Who  knows  V 

'  Ay,  who  knows  I     Nobody,  I  guess !'  replied  the  cobbler. 

The  night  waxed  late,  and  when  Zilla  returned,  the  strangers  de- 
sired to  be  shown  to  their  bed,  adding,  that  they  should  depart  early 
on  the  morrow.  Crackback  conducted  them  into  the  next  room, 
which  contained  the  only  bed  in  the  house,  and  wishing  them  a  'good 
night  and  Allah's  blessing,'  shut  the  door,  and  left  them  to  their  slum- 
bers. He  then  made  up  a  couch  of  garments,  upon  the  floor  for  his 
wife,  and  trimming  his  lamp,  sat  himself  down  to  his  work  again, 
being  determined  to  go  without  his  sleep,  rather  than  disappoint  his 
customer.  Eai'ly  in  the  morning,  Zilla  found  her  husband  asleep 
upon  the  floor,  and  snoring  loudly,  with  the  shoes  at  his  side.  He 
had  kept  his  word  ;  but  at  the  last  moment,  sleep  had  claimed  him. 
With  something  of  compassion,  she  threw  a  cloak  over  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  slumber  on,  while  she  prepared  breakfast  for  the  stran- 
gers ;  which  being  done,  she  sat  herself^  down  to  await  with  patience 
their  rising. 

Shop  after  shop  had  opened  on  the  street,  and  the  sun  was  gilding 
the  house-tops ;  but  as  yet  there  was  no  sound  of  stining  in  the 
strangers'  apartment.  Another  hour  elapsed,  and  Zilla  ventured  to . 
tap  li^tly  at  the  'door.  She  listened,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Again  and  again  she  knocked,  with  the  like  success.  Surprised, 
she  lifted  the  latch,  and  the  door  gave  way  beneath  her  forcible 
pressure. 

Every  thing  in  the  room  was  exactly  as  she  had  left  it ;  even  the 
bed  was  untouched.  With  fear  and  trembling,  she  hastened  to  the 
jug  in  the  pantry,  where  she  had  deposited  the  purse  of  money,  to- 
gether with  her  husband's  earnings,  and  with  a  faltering  hand  lifted 
the  cover.     The  gold  was  there,  but  the  strangers  had  disappeared. 

Days,  weeks,  even  a  month,  had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  cob- 
bler and  his  wife,  since  the  adventure  with  the  merchants,  and  yet 
nothing  had  occurred  which  afibrded  them  the  least  clue  to  their  mys- 
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terious  departure.  Crackback  swore,  by  Allah  and  all  the  prophetSi 
that  they  did  not  pass  through  the  outer  room,  while  hui  wife  was  as 
positive  tliey  did  not  go  through  the  window,  for  they  were  all  fastened 
on  the  inside,  precisely  as  when  she  went  in,  on  the  previous  evening, 
to  make  up  the  bed.  The  neighbors  marvelled  greatly ;  and  as  Zilla 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  purse,  or  to  keep  secret  the  manner  in 
vrhich  she  had  obtained  it,  the  story  soon  spread,  and  threw  all  Bagdad 
into  amazement.  Various  were  the  surmises,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
fied  either  Crackback  or  his  wife,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  be- 
tween themselves  that  other  than  mortal  means  were  used  in  conveying 
them  so  silently  away. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning,  not  long  afler  this  occurrence, 
Crackback  was  as  usual  busily  at  work,  on  his  bench  by  the  little 
window  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  Caliph's  seraglio. 
Fast  flew  the  stitches,  while  the  hammer  rose  and  fell  with  unwonted 
rapidity.  Something,  it  was  evident,  had  occurred,  which  did  not 
happen  every  day.  The  cobbler  was  in  tribulation.  The  strangers' 
gold  had  been  spent  to  the  last  farthing ;  and  worse  than  all,  with  the 
departure  of  the  last  coin,  his  darling  Zilla  had  relapsed  into  her  old 
ways.  That  very  morning,  for  the  first  time  in  a  whole  month,  she 
had  again  resumed  the  reins  of  household  government,  and  with  whip 
in  hand,  had  again  given  her  husband  a  spice  of  her  administration, 
by  breaking  the  broom -handle  over  his  back.  The  tears  rolled 
slowly  down  his  cheeks  ;  he  sighed  heavily,  and  hung  down  his  head. 
Suddenly,  with  a  manly  effort,  he  checked  his  grief,  and  dashing 
away  the  drops  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  set  his  teeth  firmly  to- 
gether, and  wished,  once  more,  that  he  was  the  Caliph.  At  that 
moment,  a  heavy  gun,  from  the  topmost  turret  of  the  seraglio,  sent 
its  echoes  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  Bagdad,  shaking  the 
town  to  its  centre  with  the  shock.  Crackback  started  to  his  feet  at 
the  instant  that  a  vivid  flash,  followed  by  a  startling  report,  issued 
from  the  gun,  and  immediately  the  ponderous  bell  of  the  city  guard- 
house, which  was  seldom  rung,  save  in  case  of  alarm,  commenced  a 
slow  and  solemn  toll,  and  the  crescent  of  the  Prophet,  which  floated 
day  and  night  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  seraglio,  was  lowered, 
and  in  its  place  a  black  flag  fluttered,  the  plaything  of  the  winds. 

'  Hallo !  Zilla !  Zilla !  come  here,  quick !  There  's  the  deuce  to 
pay  at  the  seraglio!'  ejaculated  Crackback;  'something  or  other 
has  happened ;  such  a  running  about !  Shoe-leather  will  soon  wear 
out,  that 's  one  comfort.  I  '11  go  out  and  hire  a  dozen  journeymen, 
right  away,  now !'     And  he  left  the  house. 

'  Ah  !  Crackback,'  exclaimed  a  neighbor,  '  bad  news  !  The  good 
Cahph,  Haroun  the  Third,  is  no  more!' 

'  No !  You  do  n't  say  so  !     Do  tell !' 

'  Yes,  it  is,  alas !  too  true ;  and  where  shall  we  And  so  good  a 
ruler  r 

Crackback  said  no  more.  He  returned  home,  and  immediately  set 
about  increasing  his  supply  of  shoes.  He  '  should  sell,'  he  said, '  a  vast 
number,  to  be  worn  at  the  funeral.' 

The  cobbler  was  industriously  plying  his  awl,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  distant  beating  of  a  drum  ;  and  in  a  moment 
after,  the  sound  of  a  full  band  of  music,  playing  a  lively  national  air, 
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was  borne  to  his  ears.  Hastily  throwing  down  his  work,  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  saw,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  street,  a 
long  procession,  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  dwelling.  Somewhat 
puzzled  to  make  out  its  meaning,  Crackback  pulled  off  his  turban, 
.^at  he  might  salute  the  Grand  Vizier,  whom  he  recognised  in  the 
van.  They  advanced  slowly,  until  they  arrived  in  front  of  his  door ; 
at  that  moment,  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  was  fired  from  the 
turrets  of  the  seraglio,  the  brattling  trumpets  sent  forth  a  sonorous 
flourish,  and  the  whole  body  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

'  I  see  it  all,'  whispered  the  cobbler  to  himself;'  the  Grand  Vizier 
has  stopped  on  his  way  to  the  mosque,  to  bespeak  funereal  shoes,  for 
the  royal  household  !  Won't  I  strike  for  high  prices !  How  are  you. 
Grand  Vizier  ?'  he  added  aloud ;  '  how  d'  you  do  ?  Glad  to  see  you.' 
What  was  his  astonishment,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  patroni- 
zing nod,  he  saw  the  Vizier  respectfully  approach,  and  as  he  stepped 
forth  to  meet  him,  kneel  and  press  the  edge  of  his  old  leather-apron 
to  his  lips ! 

'  Health  and  prosperity  ever  be  your  lot !'  exclaimed  the  Vizier, 
rising ;  '  may  you  live  a  Uiousand  years !  Shout, '  Long  life  to  Crack-» 
back  the  First,  Caliph  of  Bagdad  1'  And  at  the  word,  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  voice  of  the  multitude. 

Crackback  gazed  for  a  moment  in  silence  upon  the  Vizier  and  his 

attendants,  and  then,  as  if  a  new  light  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  him, 

replied :  '  All  this  would  be  dreadful  fine,  if  I  was  only  Caliph  ;  but 

Just  stop  your  fooling,  now,  and  teU  me  how  many  shoes  you  want, 

and  when  they  must  be  done.' 

'  May  it  please  your  High  Mightiness,'  responded  the  Vizier, 
defereuttally, '  I  trust  you  '11  never  make  another  pair  of  shoes.  You 
are  now  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  in  place  of  our  beloved  Haroun  the  Third, 
may  be  rest  m  peace  I  who  departed  this  world  of  woes  this  morn- 
ing, at  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock.' 

'  Now  you  do  n't  ?  — *  you  do  n*t  mean  to  say  I  'm  really  Caliph,  do 
you  V  said  Crackback,  doubtingly. 

'  Even  so,'  replied  the  Vizier.  '  When  the  deceased  Haroun  felt 
his  end  approaching,  he  called  me  and  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold to  his  bed-side.  '  Well-beloved  Selim,'  said  he,  '  I  feel  that  I 
am  dying.  When  I  am  gone,'  and  here  his  voice  trembled, '  I  could 
desire  that  my  respected  friend,  Crackback,  the  cobbler,  should  reign 
in  my  place.  All  the  virtues  of  manhood,  and  the  best  qualifications 
of  a  Caliph,  are  in  him  combined.'  Having  said  this,  he  fell  back  and 
breathed  his  last.  Such  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  who  shall 
gainsay  it  V 

At  this  moment,  Crackback's  wife  appeared  at  the  door,  when  her 
husband,  in  great  glee,  informed  her  of  the  news. 

^  You  're  a  goose  !'  she  replied ;  '  what 's  the  use  o'  lying  1 

'  I  am,  eh !'  replied  Crackback ;  '  very  well,  madam,  you  shall  sea. 
HeisB  1  a  dozen  of  you  there,  obey  my  first  order.  Put  that  woman 
under  arrest ;  she  is  a  dangerous  person,  and  jeopards  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  state.' 

Six  of  the  soldiers  immediately  advanced  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
JZilla,  but  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle  that  the  termaga^ 
jri9lded  to  superior  uiumherB, 
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'  Away  with  her !'  exclaimed  Crackback  ;  '  we  '11  see  who  's  the 
goose  now  1  Convey  het*  to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  fortress,  and 
there  let  her  await  my  royal  will  and  pleasure.     Am  I  not  Caliph  V 

*  Most  assuredly!'  replied  the  Vizier,  bowing  obsequiously. 

'  So  I  am,  Gi-and  Vizier,'  continued  the  sometime  cobbler, '  and  you 
•re  a  true  and  loyal  subject ;  and  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude,  for  the 
intelligence  you  have  brought  me,  I  '11  find  you  in  shoes  for  a  year  to 
come.' 

'  Your  highness  is  too  good.' 

'  No  I  a'n't,'  interrupted  Crackback ;  '  I  know  what  I  'm  about,  I 


'  Will  it  please  you  to  proceed  to  the  seraglio  V  asked  Selim. 

'  Oh  certain '—-  by  all  means !     But  stop ;  let  me  shut  up  shop.' 

Selim  made  a  motion  to  the  troops,  who  suddenly  divided,  and 
between  the  ranks  a  tall  and  stately  elephant  advanced. 

'  Eh  I  what 's  all  this  V  demanded  Crackback,  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  huge  animal.  '  You  do  n't  expect  me  to 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  that  crittur,  do  you  ?«-* 'cause  if  you  do,  you  're 
alraightily  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  This  Was  Haroun's  favorite  beast,'  replied  the  Vizier,  '  and  you 
are  to  ride»  as  his  successor.' 

'Iwotit,  that's  flat!'  replied  the  shoe-maker,  hastily  retreating* 
Grood  Lord !  I  wouldn't  mount  him  for  a  dollar !' 

'  Your  highness,  there  is  no  other  way.' 

'  Vizier,  shut  up !  will  you  ]'  interrupted  Crackback.  *  I  choose 
to  walk ;  but  if  you  're  a^mind  to  get  up  into  that  tottleish  castle,  I  've 
no  objections.  All  I  can  say,  is,  that  if  you  do,  you  *re  a  greener 
gander  than  I  took  you  for,  that 's  all!' 


The  whole  city  rang  with  the  fame  of  Crackback  the  First.  Save 
Selim,  the  Vizier,  every  officer  of  the  royal  household  had  been  dis- 
placed, and  cobblers  substituted.  Edicts  had  been  issued,  prohibit- 
ing all  kinds  of  work,  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  those  who  had  de- 
pended upon  their  labor  for  their  daily  food,  were  supported  from 
the  bounty  of  the  treasury.  Idleness  reigned  triumphant.  In  place 
of  the  once  stirring,  busy  industry,  sloth  usurped  its  seat.  Each  man 
was  as  good  as  his  neighbor ;  and  hence  discontents  and  petty  griev- 
ances every  day  increased. 

'  May  it  please  your  highness,'  said  Selim,  one  day,  '  you  do  wrong 
in  thus  putting  cobblers  over  your  faithful  servants ;  depend  upon  it, 
Sire,  they  will  prove  treacherous.' 

'Grand  Vizier,  you're  a  fool !'  interposed  Crackback. 

The  Vizier  bowed. 

'  You  're  not  fit  to  be  Vizier,  and  from  this  moment  I  banish  you 
from  the  kingdom.  Never  let  me  see  your  ugly  phiz  here  again ;  if 
you  do,  I  '11  chop  it  oflf!' 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  only  one  who  dared  to  interfere  with 
his  government,  Crackback  determined  that  his  reign  should  be  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  pleasure.  To  Shadre w,  his  former  apprentice, 
be  resigned  the  cares  of  ruling  the  Turks,  while  he  gave  himself  to 
every  species  of  amusement. 
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*  Shadrew,  my  Vizier,'  said  he,  *  I  *ve  some  idea  of  treating  my 
friends ;  I  do  n't  mean  our  old  comrades,  but  high  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  Bagdad.     Where  is  a  good  place  for  a  spree  V 

'  May  it  please  your  royal  insignificance,'  replied  Shadrew, '  the  ha- 
rem is  just  the  place.' 

'  So  it  is !'  replied  Crackback ;  '  and  do  you  go  and  invite  all  the 
wives  which  Haroun  used  to  own,  to  be  present ;  and  tell  them  we 
shall  make  use  of  their  lower  hall.' 

Away  went  Shadrew,  as  he  was  bid ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned, saying  that  *  all  the  women  were  so  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  lord,  that  they  intended  to  shut  themselves 
up  for  a  month,  but  that  Crackback  was  welcome  to  the  use  of  their 
hall.' 

'  So  they  won't  do  as  I  want  them  to,  eh  V  said  the  Caliph.  *  Well, 
let  'em  work  ;  we  '11  have  their  hall,  any  how,  and  raise  such  a  row 
in  it,  that  they  '11  be  thunderin'  glad  to  come  do>vn,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  peace.' 

But  while  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  sumptuous  banquet, 
alarming  intelligence  reached  Bagdad.  Ali  Whiskero,  Bashaw  of 
ten  tails,  brother  of  the  Caliph,  having  heard  of  his  death,  had  col- 
lected all  his  forces,  and  was  now  in  full  march  upon  the  kingdom. 
Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  other  cities,  had  already  acknowledged  the 
power  of  his  invincible  arms,  and  he  was  now  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  Bagdad,  inflated  with  victory,  and  counting  upon  an  easy 
triumph. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  the  first  moment  of  adversity,  Crack- 
back was  astonished  to  see  how  his  prime  ministers,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  their  low  stations  to  the  rank  of  generals,  viziers,  and 
captains,  and  upon  whom  he  had  counted  as  a  sure  defence  from 
foreign  invasion,  fell  off,  and  suddenly  changed  from  blustering,  valor- 
ous champions,  to  cringing,  trembling  cowards. 

'  The  enemy  will  be  at  the  gates  to-mon*ovv !'  said  a  courier,  just 
returned  from  a  reconnoitering  expedition. 

'Allah,  have  mercy  on  us  !'  ejaculated  Crackback. 

'  Amen  !'  responded  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  all  the  household.  But 
during  the  day,  news  arrived  that  Ali,  in  attempting  to  ford  a  swollen 
river,  had  lost  all  his  baggage,  and  a  good  portion  of  his  troops,  and 
that  consequently  his  coming  would  be  delayed  for  some  days.  This 
put  an  entire  new  face  upon  things.  Crackback,  stroked  his  beard, 
exclaimed  '  Allah  is  great !'  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  guardian 
angels  had  been  despatched  from  Paradise,  to  take  part  with  him. 
The  Grand  Vizier,  and  all  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  were  ready 
to  expire  with  fear,  now  recovered  their  courage,  and  whipping  out 
their  weapons,  cut  in  the  air  divers  flourishes,  and  concluded  by  stick- 
ing their  points,  with  tremendous  force,  in  the  wall,  swearing,  with  big 
oaths,  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  Feeling  immensely  important,  at  the 
moment,  Crackback  issued  a  flaming  proclamation,  offering  large  re- 
wards for  the  head  of  AH,  the  Usurper,  stipulating,  however,  that  it 
should  be  void  of  life  before  it  was  brought  into  the  royal  presence, 
and  that  the  body  should  by  no  means  accompany  it. 

That  night,  a  grand  repast  was  given  by  the  Caliph  to  all  his  ofii- 
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cers.  Mirth  and  hilarity  reigned ;  the  hall  resounded  with  joy.  The 
night  waxed  late  ;  the  company  were  nearly  all  ohliviously  fuddled, 
and  half  of  them  were  reposing  heneath  the  tahle.  The  Caliph  sat 
at  the  head,  and  by  hi»  side  his  faithful  sycophant,  Shadrew.  Few, 
indeed,  were  able  to  resist  the  sleepy  god,  who  had  stolen  un per- 
ceived into  the  room.  Here  and  there  an  eyelid  opened,  and  ^om 
beneath  the  shade,  something  glistened  for  a  moment,  like  a  coal,  and 
the  next,  a  heavy  fall,  and  a  loud  snore,  frequently  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  breaking  glass,  and  falling  seats,  told  that  another  and  an- 
other had  joined  their  comrades  under  the  table. 

Suddenly  the  clock  struck  two.  The  sound  came  like  a  dirge  upon 
the  ears  of  the  remaining  company.  Crackback  was  standing  on  his 
feet,  one  hand  resting  upon  his  seat,  in  the  endeavor  to  balance  his 
body,  while  the  other,  not  exactly  steady,  was  trying  to  raise  a  glass 
of  wine  to  his  lips,  while  he  stammered  out  a  toast.  It  was  a  ludi- 
croos  scene.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  retaiued  their  places,  and  of 
these  a  goodly  portion  were  not  certain  where  they  were. 

'  My  friends,*  ejaculated  Crackback, '  here 's  confusion  to  Ali !  May 
he  be ' 

At  thb  juncture,  when  not  a  voice  but  the  Caliph's  was  audible, 
a  solitary  trumpet,  waking  the  night  with  its  echoes,  sent  its  piercing 
peal  into  every  comer  of  the  room. 

*  Good  God !  what 's  thatT  exclaimed  Crackback ;  '  Grand  Vizier, 
go  to  the  door  !* 

Bat  the  Grand  Vizier  was  just  at  that  moment  seized  with  an  ex- 
traordinary fit  of  deafness.  Another  and  another  peal  rang  through 
the  streets ;  the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  pavements 
was  heard ;  then  the  door  of  the  hall  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  a 
man,  armed  cap-a-pie,  stalked  in. 

*Oh  Lord!  I'm  done  for!'  cried  Crackback.  *Who — who  are 
you]' 

'  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Ali 
Whiskero  to  Crackback,  the  cobbler,  self-styled  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
greeting !  You  are  commanded  instantly  to  surrender  all  preten- 
sions to  the  throne,  or  your  head  shall  be  cut  off,  emd  exposed  upon  a 
pike  at  the  north  gate,  a  warning  to  usurpers.' 

*  Oh  Lord  !  you  do  n't  say  so !  I  '11 yes,  I  '11  give  up,  and  be  a 

cobbler  again ! 

'  You  '11  do  no  such  thing,  said  a  clear,  deep  voice ;  and  a  figure  ad- 
vanced slowly  from  a  corner  of  the  room.  *  Shame  on  you,  Crackback 
the  First !  Is  this  your  boasted  courage  ?  Arouse  your  slumbering 
spirit.  Call  your  followers  to  battle ;  lead  them  on  to  victory !  Up ! 
shout '  Mahomet !'  and  on  for  Allah  and  the  holy  cause  !' 

Crackback  turned,  and  beheld  in  the  utterer  of  these  stirring  words 
the  person  of  the  banished  Selim,  the  Vizier.  Surprise  for  a  moment 
hela  him  dumb ;  but  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  pointed,  with 
trembling  finger,  to  the  figure  who  still  stood  in  the  door-way,  with 
folded  arms,  and  a  consequential  air,  awaiting  with  patience  an  an- 
swer to  his  summons. 

*  Shall  I  hustle  him  out  V  asked  Selim. 

The  cobbler  nodded,  and  Selim,  seizing  the  envoy,  gave  him  a 
single  kick,  which  relieved  them  of  his  presence. 
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'  Now,  then,  prepare  yourself  for  battle,  while  I  go  and  alarm  the 
city,'  said  Selim.  *  The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  are 
now  beneath  the  walls.  Gird  on  your  sword,  and  show  yourself  to 
the  people.  Lead  them  on  to  victory,  and  your  name  shall  be  a 
watchword  to  certain  conquest.' 

'  Here  *8  a  pretty  how-de-do  !'  soliloquized  Crackback  ;  '  I  go  out 
and  fight !  I  '11  see  him  hanged  first !  They  may  use  my  name  for 
a  watchword,  if  they  like,  but  as  to  using  my  body,  they  sha  n't.  I  'II 
look  on  at  a  safe  distance,  and  see  'em  fight ;  and  if  the  enemy  retreat, 
why  then  I  '11  come  up  and  help  'em  chase  'em ;  but  as  to  fighting 
myself,  of  course  that 's  all  gammon.     What  do  you  say,  Shadrew  ? 

'  Eh  1  Yes,  I  say  so,  too,'  replied  Shadrew,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

'  That 's  just  my  way  of  thinking,'  continued  Crackback,  forget- 
ting that  Shadrew  had  only  waked  up  in  time  to  hear  the  concluding 
words  of  his  soliloquy  ;  '  you  're  a  philosopher,  Shadrew  ;  you  are 
one  of  the  wise  men,  you  are.' 

'  Is  all  ready  ]'  cried  the  stentorian  voice  of  Selim,  appealing  at 
the  door.  '  Come,  your  soldiers  are  assembled,  and  impatient  for 
battle.  They  cry  loudly  for  the  Caliph,  and  refuse  to  follow  any  other 
leader. 

'  Let  'em  cry,'  said  Crackback. 

'  Come,'  said  Selim,  impatiently,  '  are  you  resolved  V 

*  Yes,  I  am  resolved.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  tarry  ]  Come  !' 

'  Grand  Vizier,'  said  Crackback, '  I  am  resolved,  that  if  there  is 
any  fighting  to  be  done,  you  must  do  it ;  that 's  all.' 

*  What !'  exclaimed  Selim. 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Crackback ;  '  I  sha  n*t  fight ;  that 's  flat.' 

The  answer  Selim  would  have  made,  was  drowned  by  the  sudden 
discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  ;  the  drums  beat ;  the  bells  sent 
up  their  clanging  peals ;  shouts  and  imprecations,  and  clashing  of 
swords,  were  heard ;  cavalry  galloped  through  the  streets ;  bonfires 
glared,  and  the  thousand  sounds  of  battle  swelled  upon  the  ear. 

'  Here  he  is  !  down  with  all  traitors  1'  shouted  a  whiskered  barba- 
rian, rushing  into  the  banqueting-room,  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
soldiers.  Selim  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  Caliph,  fighting  furi- 
ously with  the  enemy,  but  he  wsa  soon  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  bound. 

'  Where 's  Crackback,  the  Caliph  V  shouted  a  score  of  voices ;  but 
Crackback  was  not  to  be  seen. 

'  Confusion  !'  ciied  the  leader ;  '  your  heads  will  pay  for  it,  if  he 
has  gone  1     Hush  !  here  's  the  Bashaw.' 

'  At  that  moment,  a  body  of  the  Bashaw's  guard  entered  the  room, 
and  in  the  midst  marched  the  leader,  the  renowned  AH  Whiskero, 
Bashaw  of  ten  tails. 

*  Where 's  the  traitor  !'  exclaimed  the  Bashaw,  in  an  angry  voice ; 
*  bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  cut  his  head  off!' 

A  half-stifled  exclamation  of  fear  was  plainly  heard  by  all ;  but 
whence  it  came,  no  one  could  tell. 
'  Where  is  he  V  cried  the  Bashaw. 
'  Please  your  Majesty,'  said  an  officer,  *  he  has  escaped.' 
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*  Escaped !'  he  thundered ;  '  search  tlie  room  ;  and  if  he  hob  in- 
deed vanished,  all  your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit !' 

'  Here  he  is  !'  cried  an  officer,  seizing  the  unfortunate  cobbler's 
legs»  and  dragging  him  from  under  the  table  where  he  had  secreted 
himself. 

'  Is  this  the  fellow  who  oJOfered  a  reward  for  my  head  V  said  the 
Bashaw,  looking  down  upon  the  little  cobbler  with  the  utmost  con- 
temjpt ;  '  away  with  him  to  the  bow-string !' 

'  Oh,  good  Bashaw  !  just  let  me  say  my  prayers,  and  take  leave  of 
my  wife !' 

'  Bring  the  bow-string  !' 

Crackback  struggled  with  the  officer,  and  in  vain  essayed  to  bite 
the  strings  It  was  wound  around  his  neck,  and  firmly  pulled.  Ho 
shut  his  eyes.     A  single  gasp,  and  all  was  over  ! 


Crackback  started  to  his  feet,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Where  was 
he  1  There  was  his  shop,  his  bench,  and  his  tools ;  there  was  the 
sun  streaming  through  the  diamond  hole  in  the  shutter ;  there  were 
the  shoes  upon  the  floor,  which  he  had  worked  all  night  to  finish ;  and 
in  the  next  room,  he  could  hear  his  wife  singing  at  her  work.  He 
had  been  asleep ;  it  was  all  a  dream  !  He  had  never  been  Caliph  ; 
he  had  never  suffered  the  bow-string ;  and  he  was  again  plain  Cracks 
back,  the  cobbler.  'Allah  be  praised  1  The  Caliph's  post  was  one  of 
danger !' 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  him.  It  was  his  neighbor  come  after 
the  shoes. 

'  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Crackback  V  asked  the  visiter ;  *  the 
Caliph's  treasury  was  broken  open  yesterday  aflemoon,  while  the 
household  were  at  prayers,  and  all  the  coffers  of  gold  and  jewels 
stolen !' 

In  an  instant,  the  two  merchants  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  said 
nothing,  but  so  soon  as  his  customer  lefb  him,  he  went  in  search  of 
his  wife,  and  inquired  where  the  two  merchants  were,  who  had 
supped  with  him  the  night  before. 

'  They  went  off  last  night,  ^vithout  touching  the  bed,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  Allah  be  praised !  I  was  afraid  they  were  still  here.  'T  is  they 
who  robbed  the  Caliph  I' 

From  that  moment,  Crackback  was  an  altered  man.  He  never 
again  repined  at  his  lot,  nor  desired  to  become  a  Caliph.  In  a  few 
months,  Zilla  died  ;  and  although  he  shed  a  few  natural  tears  at  his 
loss,  yet  he  survived  her  many  years ;  and  when  at  last  death  visited 
his  door,  he  carried  down  to  his  grave  the  reputation  of  having  been 
for  fifty  years  the  best  cobbler  in  all  Bagdad. 


A    LAWT£fl'8    DECLARATION. 


Ah  me!  thy  beauty,  with  ievere  oontro]. 
Has  brought  its  action  against  every  senses 

And  aerred  lU  aweet  aubpoena  on  my  soal, 
To  which,  alas !  I  dare  not  take  ddencat 

VOL.  XIV.  4 
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TO     MY     MOTHER. 

Whin  I  retrace  the  valley  of  my  yeanu 
Down  which  I  We  wandered  toward  th'  eternal  sea, 

Thouffh  Bometimes  there  the  eloomy  shade  appears, 
And  the  sad  ruin  of  the  leafless  tree, 

Yet  forms  of  beauty  throng  along  the  way. 
And  words  of  love,  and  tones  of  melody, 
With  the  aroma  of  embosomea  flowers, 

Blend,  in  the  quiet  of  its  man/  bowers. 
Still,  there 's  no  beauty  which  e'er  greeU  the  eye, 
In  all  the  thousand  forms  where  beauties  lie^ 

No  delicate  tracery  on  leaf  or  shell, 

Or  sculptured  loveliness,  which  types  so  well 

Immortal  beauty,  as  what  seems  to  be  • 

Wrought  in  the  spirit  Gk>D  has  given  to  thee ! 
/rtm-Y9rk,  Afoy,  1830.  c-  t. 


THE    ENCHANTED    ISLAND. 


BY  THB  AVTHOR  OW   TRC  IKKTCH-BOOK. 


Brbak,  Phantsie,  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 

And  wave  thy  purple  winft, 
Now  all  thy  figurea  are  allowed, 

A  ad  varioiu  thapee  of  thinga. 
Create  of  airy  form*  a  itream ; 

It  mutt  have  blood  and  nought  of  phlegm  { 
And  though  it  be  a  walking  dUDam, 

Yet  let  it  lihe  an  odor  rue 
To  all  the  aeaaee  here, 
Aad  full  like  sleep  upon  their  eyca. 

Or  music  on  their  ear.  Ben  Jenaov. 

*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy/  and  among  these  may  be  placed  that  marvel  and 
mystery  of  the  seas,  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan.  Every  school-boy 
can  enumerate  and  call  by  name  the  Canaries,  the  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  ancients  ;  which,  according  to  some  ingenious  and  speculative 
minds,  are  mere  wrecks  and  remnants  of  the  vast  island  of  Atalantis, 
mentioned  by  Plato,  as  having  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean. 
Whoever  has  read  the  history  of  those  isles,  will  remember  the  won- 
ders told  of  another  island,  still  more  beautiful,  seen  occasionally 
from  their  shores,  stretching  away  in  the  clear  bright  west,  with  long 
shadowy  promontories,  and  high,  sun-gilt  peaks.  Numerous  expedi- 
tions, both  in  ancient  and  modem  days,  have  launched  forth  from  the 
Canaries  in  quest  of  that  island ;  but,  on  their  approach,  mountain 
and  promontory  have  mulually  faded  away,  until  nothing  has  re- 
mained but  the  blue  sky  above,  and  the  deep  blue  water  below. 
Hence  it  was  termed  by  the  geographers  of  old,  Aprositus,  or  the 
Inaccessible ;  while  modem  navigators  have  called  its  very  existence 
in  question,  pronouncing  it  a  mere  optical  illusion,  like  the  Fata 
Morgana  of  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  or  classing  it  with  those  unsub- 
stantial refi^ions  known  to  mariners  as  Cape  Flyaway,  and  the  Coast 
of  Cloud  Land. 

Let  not,  however,  the  doubts  of  the  worldly-wise  sceptics  of  mo* 
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dem  days  rob  us  of  all  the  glorious  realms  owned  by  happy  credulity 
in  days  of  yore.  Be  assured,  O  reader  of  easy  faith!  —  thou  for 
whom  I  delight  to  labor — be  assured,  that  such  an  island  does  actu- 
ally exist,  and  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  revealed  to  Che  gaze,  and 
trodden  by  the  feet,  of  favored  moitals.  Nay,  though  doubted  by 
historians  and  philosophers,  its  existence  is  fully  attested  by  the  poets, 
who,  being  an  inspired  race,  and  gifted  with  a  kind  of  second  sight, 
can  see  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  ordi- 
nary mortals.  To  this  gifted  race  it  has  ever  been  a  region  of  fancy 
and  romance,  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  wonders.  Here  once  bloomed, 
and  perhaps  still  blooms,  the  famous  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with 
its  golden  fruit.  Here,  too,  was  the  enchanted  garden  of  Armida, 
in  which  that  sorceress  held  the  christian  paladin,  Rinaldo,  in  deli- 
cious but  inglorious  thraldom ;  as  is  set  forth  in  the  immortal  lay  of 
Tasao.  It  was  on  this  island,  also,  that  Sycorax,  the  witch,  held  sway, 
when  the  good  Prospero,  and  his  infant  daughter  Miranda,  were 
wafted  to  its  shores.     The  isle  was  then 

■  'full  of  noiMfl, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.' 

Who  does  not  know  the  tale,  as  told  in  the  magic  page  of  Shak- 
spearel 

In  fact,  the  island  appears  to  have  been,  at  different  times,  under 
the  sway  of  different  powers,  genii  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean ;  who 
made  it  their  shadowy  abode  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  retiring  place  of 
old  woni-out  deities  and  dynasties,  that  once  ruled  the  poetic  world, 
but  are  now  nearly  shorn  of  all  their  attributes.  Here  Neptune  and 
Amphithrite  hold  a  diminished  court,  like  sovereigns  in  exile.  Their 
ocean-chariot  lies  bottom  upward,  in  a  cave  of  the  island,  almost  a 
perfect  wreck,  while  their  pursy  Tritons  and  haggard  Nereids  bask 
listlessly  like  seals,  about  the  rocks.  Sometimes  they  assume  a 
shadow  of  their  ancient  pomp,  and  glide  in  state  about  the  fflassy 
sea ;  while  the  crew  of  some  tall  Indiaipaii>  that  lies  becalmed  with 
flapping  sails,  hear  with  astonishment  the  mellow  note  of  the  Triton's 
shell  swelling  upon  the  ear,  as  the  invisible  pageant  sweeps  by. 
Sometimes  the  quondam  monarch  of  the  ocean  is  permitted  to  make 
himself  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  visitine  the  ships  that  cross  the  line, 
to  exact  a  tribute  from  new-comers ;  the  only  remnant  of  his  ancient 
rule,  and  that,  alas !  performed  with  tattered  state,  and  tarnished 
splendor. 

On  the  shores  of  this  wondrous  island,  the  mighty  kraken  heaves 
his  bulk,  and  wallows  many  a  rood ;  here,  too,  the  sea-serpent  lies 
coiled  up,  during  the  intervals  of  his  much-contested  revelations  to 
the  eyes  of  true  believers ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  even  the  Flying 
Dutchman  finds  a  port,  and  casts  his  anchor,  and  furls  his  shadowy 
sail,  and  takes  a  short  repose  from  his  eternal  wanderings. 

Here  all  the  treasures  lost  in  the  deep,  are  safely  garnered.  The 
caverns  of  the  shores  are  piled  with  golden  ingots,  boxes  of  pearls, 
rich  bales  of  'oriental  silks ;  and  their  deep  recesses  sparkle  with 
diamonds,  or  flame  with  carbuncles.  Here,  in  deep  bays  and  har- 
bors, fies  many  a  spell-bound  ship,  long  given  up  as  lost  by  the  ruined 
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merchant.  Here,  too,  its  crew,  long  bewailed  aa  swallowed  up  in 
ocean,  lie  sleeping  in  mossy  grottoes,  from  age  to  age,  or  wander 
about  enchantcid  shores  and  gnives,  in  pleasing  oblivion  of  all  things. 
Such  are  some  of  the  manrels  related  of  this  island,  and  which 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  following  legend,  of  unques- 
tionable truth,  which  I  recommend  to  the  entire  belief  of  the  reader 


TU£    ADALANTADO    OF    THE    SEVEN    CITIES. 

A  LKOBMO    or    tT.    BAaMOAM. 

I.N  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  of  worthy  memory,  was  pushing  the  career  of  discovery 
along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  world  was  resounding  with 
reports  of  golden  regions  on  the  main  land,  and  new-found  islands 
in  the  ocean,  there  arrived  at  Lisbon  an  old  bewildered  pilot  of  the 
seas,  who  had  been  driven  by  tempests,  he  knew  not  whither,  and 
who  raved  about  an  island  far  in  the  deep,  on  which  he  had  landed, 
and  which  he  had  found  peopled  with  Christians,  and  adorned  with 
noble  cities. 

The  inhabitants,  he  said,  gathered  round,  and  regarded  him  with 
surprise,  having  never  before  been  visited  by  a  ship.  They  told  him 
they  were  descendants  of  a  band  of  Christians,  who  iled  from  Spain 
when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Moslems.  They  were  cu- 
rious about  the  state  of  their  father  land,  and  grieved  to  hear  that 
the  Moslems  still  held  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  They 
would  have  taken  the  old  navigator  to  church,  to  convince  him  of 
their  orthodoxy ;  but,  either  through  lack  of  devotion,  or  lack  of  faith 
in  their  words,  he  declined  their  invitation,  and  preferred  to  return  on 
board  of  his  ship.  He  was  properly  punished.  A  furious  storm  arose, 
drove  him  from  his  anchorage,  homed  him  out  to  sea,  and  he  saw 
no  more  of  the  unknown  island. 

This  strange  story  caused  great  marvel  in  Lisbon  and  elsewhere. 
Those  versed  in  history,  remembered  to  have  read,  in  an  ancient  chro- 
nicle, that,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  blessed  cross  was  cast  down,  aud  the  crescent  erected 
in  its  place,  and  when  Christian  churches  were  turned  into  Moslem 
mosques,  seven  bishops,  at  the  head  of  seven  bands  of  pious  exiles* 
had  fled  from  the  peninsula,  and  embarked  in  quest  of  some  ocean 
island,  or  distant  land,  where  they  might  found  seven  Christian  cities, 
and  enjoy  their  faith  unmolested. 

The  fate  of  these  pious  saints  errant  had  hitherto  remained  a  mys- 
tery, and  their  story  had  faded  frofn  memory ;  the  report  of  the  old 
tempest-tossed  pilot,  however,  revived  this  long-forgotten  theme ;  and 
it  was  determined  by  the  pious  and  enthusiastic,  that  the  island  thus 
accidentally  discovered,  was  the  identical  place  of  refuge,  whither 
the  wandering  bishops  had  been  guided  by  a  protecting  Providence, 
and  where  they  had  folded  their  flocks. 

This  most  excitable  of  worlds  has  always  some  darling  object  of 
chimerical  enterprise:  the  'Island  of  the  Seven  Cities'  now  awa* 
kened  as  much  interest  and  longing  among  zealous  Christians*  as  baa 
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the  renowned  city  of  Timbuctoo  among. ad ventuxx>u8  travellen,  or 
the  North-east  Passage  among  hardy  navigators ;  and  it  was  a  fre- 
quent prayer  of  the  devout,  that  these  scattered  and  lost  portions  of 
die  Christian  family  might  be  discovered,  and  reunited  to  the  great 
body  of  Christendom. 

No  one,  however,  entered  into  the  matter  with  half  the  zeal  of 
Don  Fernando  de  Ulmo,  a  young  cavalier,  of  high  standing  in  the 
Portuguese  court,  and  of  most  sanguine  and  romantic  temperament. 
He  had  recently  come  to  his  estate,  and  had  run  the  round  of  all 
kinds  of  plea%ures  and  excitements,  when  this  new  theme  of  popular 
talk  and  wonder  presented  itself.  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  be- 
came now  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  his  dreams 
by  night ;  it  even  rivalled  his  passion  for  a  beautiful  girl,  one  of  the 
greatest  belles  of  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  At  length,  his 
imagination  became  so  inflamed  on  the  subject,  that  he  determined 
to  fit  out  an  expedition,  at  his  own  expense,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of 
this  sainted  island.  It  could  not  be  a  cruise  of  any  g^at  extent;  for, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  tempest- tossed  pilot,  it  must  be 
somewhere  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries ;  which  at  that  time,  when 
the  new  world  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  formed  the  frontier  of  ocean 
enterprise.  Don  Fernando  applied  to  the  crown  for  countenance  and 
protection.  As  he  was  a  favorite  at  court,  the  usual  patronage  was 
readily  extended  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  received  a  commission 
from  the  king,  Don  loam  II.,  constituting  him  Adalantado,  or  military 
governor,  of  any  country  he  might  discover,  vdth  the  single  proviso, 
that  he  should  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  discovery^and  pay  a  tenth 
of  the  profits  to  the  crown. 

Don  Fernando  now  set  to  work  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  projector. 
He  sold  acre  after  acre  of  solid  land,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
ships,  guns,  ammunition,  and  sea-stores.  Even  his  old  family  man- 
sion, in  Lisbon,  was  mortgaged  without  scruple,  for  he  looked  forward 
to  a  palace  in  one  of  the  Seven  Cities,  of  which  he  was  to  be  Ada- 
lantado. This  was  the  age  of  nautical  romance,  when  the  thoughts 
of  all  speculative  dreamers  were  turned  to  the  ocean.  The  scheme 
of  Don  Fernando,  therefore,  drew  adventurers  of  every  kind.  The 
merchant  promised  himself  new  marts  of  opulent  traffic ;  the  soldier 
hoped  to  sack  and  plunder  some  one  or  other  of  those  Seven  Cities ; 
even  the  fat  monk  shook  off  the  sleep  and  sloth  of  the  cloister,  to 
join  in  a  crusade  which  promised  such  increase  to  the  possessions  of 
the  church. 

One  person  alone  regarded  the  whole  project  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt and  growline  hostility.  This  was  Don  Ramiro  Alvarez,  the 
father  of  the  beautiful  Serafina,  to  whom  Don  Fernando  was  be- 
trothed. He  was  one  of  those  perverse,  matter-of-fact  old  men,  who 
are  prone  to  oppose  every  thing  speculative  and  romantic.  He  had 
no  faith  in  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities;  regarded  the  projected 
cruise  as  a  crack-brained  fi*eak  ;  looked  with  angry  eye  and  internal 
heart-burning  on  the  conduct  of  his  intended  son-in-law,  chaffering 
away  solid  lands  for  lands  in  the  moon,  and  scoffingly  dubbed  him 
AdaJantado  of  Lubberlaud.  In  fact,  he  had  never  really  relished  the 
intended  match,  to  which  his  consent  had  been  slowly  extorted,  by 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter.    It  is  true  he  could  have  no 
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Taasonable  objections  to  the  youth,  for  Don  Fernando  waa  the  very 
flower  of  Portuguese  chivalry.  No  one  could  excel  him  at  the  tilting 
match,  or  the  riding  at  the  ring ;  none  was  more  bold  and  dexterous 
in  the  bull  fight ;  none  composed  more  gallant  madigrals  in  praise  of 
his  lady's  charms,  or  sang  tnem  with  sweeter  tones  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  her  guitar ;  nor  could  any  one  handle  the  castanets  Bnd 
dance  the  bolero  with  more  captivating  grace.  All  these  admirable 
qualities  and  endowments,  however,  though  they  had  been  sufficient 
to  win  the  heart  of  Serafina,  were  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  her  unrea- 
sonable father.  Oh  Cupid,  god  of  Love !  why  will  fathers  always 
be  so  unreasonable ! 

The  engagement  to  Serafina  had  threatened  at  first  to  throw  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  expedition  of  Don  Fernando,  and  for  a 
time  perplexed  him  in  the  extreme.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  young  lady  ;  but  he  was  also  passionately  Dent  on  this  romantic 
enterprise.  How  should  he  reconcile  the  two  passionate  inclinations  ? 
A  simple  and  obvious  arrangement  at  length  presented  itself:  marry 
Serafina,  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  honeymoon  at  once,  and  defer  the 
xest  until  his  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  Seven  Cities ! 

He  hastened  to  make  known  this  most  excellent  arrangement  to 
Don  Ramiro,  when  the  long-smothered  wrath  of  the  old  cavalier 
burst  forth  in  a  storm  about  his  ears.  He  reproached  him  with  being 
the  dupe  of  wandering  vagabonds  and  wild  schemers,  and  of  squan- 
dering all  his  real  possessions,  in  pursuit  of  empty  bubbles.  Don 
Fernando  was  too  sanguine  a  projector,  and  too  young  a  man,  to  listen 
tamely  to  such  language.  He  acted  with  what  is  technically  called 
'  becominc^  spirit.'  A  high  quarrel  ensued ;  Don  Ramiro  pronounced 
him  a  mad  man,  and  forbade  all  farther  intercourse  with  his  daughter, 
until  he  should  eive  proof  of  returning  sanity,  by  abandoning  this 
mad-cap  enterprise;  while  Don  Fernando  flung  out  of  the  house, 
more  bent  than  ever  on  the  expedition,  from  the  idea  of  triumphing 
oyer  the  incredulity  of  the  gray-beard,  when  he  should  return  suc- 
cessful. 

Don  Ramiro  repaired  to  his  daughter's  chamber,  the  moment  the 
youth  had  departed.  He  represented  to  her  the  sanguine,  unsteady 
character  of  her  lover,  and  the  chimerical  nature  of  his  schemes ; 
showed  her  the  propriety  of  suspending  all  intercourse  with  him,  until 
he  should  recover  from  his  present  hallucination  ;  folded  her  to  his 
bosom  with  parental  fondness,  kissed  the  tear  that  stole  down  her 
cheek,  and,  as  he  lefb  the  chamber,  gently  locked  the  door ;  for  al- 
though he  was  a  fond  father,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  submissive 
temper  of  his  child,  he  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  the  conservative 
virtues  of  lock  and  key.  Whether  the  damsel  had  been  in  any  wise 
shaken  in  her  fajth,  as  to  the  schemes  of  her  lover,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  by  the  sage  representations  of  her 
&ther,  tradition  does  not  say ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  she  became  a  firm 
believer,  the  moment  she  heard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  Don  Ramiro,  therefore,  and  his 
shrewd  precautions,  the  intercourse  of  the  lovers  continued,  although 
clandestinely.  Don  Fernando  toiled  all  day,  hurrying  forward  his 
nautical  enterprise,  while  at  night  he  would  repair,  beneath  the  gra- 
ted balcony  of  hia  mistress,- to  carry  on,  at  equal  pace,  the  no  less 
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interesting  enterprise  of  the  heart.  At  length,  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  completed.  Two  gallant  caravels  lay  anchored 
in  the  Tag^s,  ready  to  sail  with  the  morning  dawn ;  while  late  at 
night,  by  the  pale  light  of  a  waning  moon,  Don  Fernando  sought  the 
stately  mansion  of  Alvarez,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  .Seraiina.  The 
customary  signal,  of  a  few  low  touches  of  a  guitar,  brought  her  to  the 
balcony.  She  was  sad  at  heart,  and  full  of  gloomy  forebodings ;  but 
her  lover  strove  to  impart  to  her  his  own  buoyant  hope  and  youthful 
confidence.  '  A  few  short  months,'  said  he,  '  and  1  shall  return  in 
triumph.  Thy  father  will  then  blush  at  his  incredulity,  and  will  once 
more  welcome  me  to  his  house,  when  I  cross  its  threshold  a  wealthy 
suitor,  and  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

The  beautiful  Serafina  shook  her  head  mournfully.  It  was  not  on 
those  points  that  she  felt  doubt  or  dismay.  She  believed  most  impli- 
citly in  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  trusted  devoutly  4n  the 
success  of  the  enterprise ;  but  she  had  heard  of  the  inconstancy  of 
the  seas,  and  the  inconstancy  of  those  who  roam  them.  Now,  let  the 
truth  be  spoken,  Don  Fernando,  if  he  had  any  fault  in  the  world,  it 
was,  that  he  was  a  little  too  inflammable ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  too 
subject  to  take  fire  from  the  sparkle  of  evei7  bright  eye :  he  had 
been  somewhat  of  a  rover  among  the  sex  on  shore,  what  might  he 
not  be  on  sea  1  Might  he  not  meet  with  other  loves  in  foreign  ports  1 
Might  he  not  behold  some  peerless  beauty,  in  one  or  other  of  those 
seven  cities,  who  might  efface  the  image  of  Serafina  from  his  thoughts  1 

At  length,  she  ventui'ed  to  hint  her  doubts ;  but  Don  Fernando 
spumed  at  the  very  idea.  Never  could  his  heart  be  false  to  Serafina ! 
Never  could  another  be  captivating  in  his  eyes  !  —  never  —  never  J 
Repeatedly  did  he  bend  his  knee,  and  smite  his  breast,  and  call  upon 
the  silver  moon  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  vows.  .  But  might  not 
Serafina,  herself,  be  forgetful  of  her  plighted  faith  1  Might  not  some 
wealthier  rival  present,  while  he  was  tossing  on  the  sea,  and,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  her  father,  win  the  treasure  of  her  hand  1 

Alas,  how  little  did  he  know  Serafina's  heart !  The  more  her  fa- 
ther should  oppose,  the  more  would  she  be  fixed  in  her  faith.  Though 
years  should  pass  before  his  return,  he  would  find  her  true  to  her 
vows.  Even  should  the  salt  seas  swallow  him  up,  (and  her  eyes 
streamed  with  salt  tears  at  the  very  thought,)  never  would  she  be  the 
wife  of  another  —  never  —  never  !  She  raised  her  beautiful  white 
arms  between  the  iron  bars  of  the  balcony,  and  invoked  the  moon  as 
a  testimonial  of  her  faith. 

Thus,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  the  lovers  parted,  with  many 
a  vow  of  eternal  constancy.  But  will  they  keep  those  vows  ?  Perish 
the  doubt !     Have  they  not  called  the  constant  moon  to  witness  ? 

With  the  morning  dawn,  the  caravels  dropped  down  the  Tagus, 
and  put  to  sea.  They  steered  for  the  Canaries,  in  those  days  the  re- 
gions of  nautical  romance.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  those  lati- 
tudes, when  a  violent  tempest  arose.  Don  Fernando  soon  lost  sieht 
of  the  accompanying  caravel,  and  was  driven  out  of  all  reckonmg 
by  the  fury  of  the  storm.  For  several  weary  days  and  nights  he 
was  tossed  to  and  fro,  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  expecting  each 
moment  to  be  swallowed  up.  At  l^nffth,  one  day,  toward  evening, 
the  storm  subsided ;  the  clouds  cleared  up,  as  though  a  veil  had  sua- 
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denly  been  withdrawn  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  setting  sun 
shone  gloriously  upon  a  fair  and  mountainous  island,  that  seemed 
close  at  hand.  The  tempest-tossed  mariners  rubbed  their  eyes,  and 
sazed  almost  incredulously  upon  this  land,  that  had  emerged  so  sud- 
denly from  the  murky  gloom  ;  yet  there  it  lay,  spread  out  in  lovely 
landscapes ;  enlivened  by  villages,  and  towers,  and  spires,  while  the 
late  stormy  sea  rolled  in  peaceful  billows  to  its  shores.  About 
a  league  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  stood  a  noble  city,  with 
lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  a  protecting  castle.  Don  Fernando  an- 
chored off  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  which  appeared  to  form  a  spacious 
harbor.  In  a  little  while,  a  barge  was  seen  issuing  from  the  river. 
It  was  evidently  a  barge  of  ceremony,  for  it  was  richly  though  quaintly 
carved  and  gilt,  and  decorated  with  a  silken  awning,  and  fluttering 
streamers,  while  a  banner,  bearing  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross, 
floated  to  the  breeze.  The  bar?e  advanced  slowly,  impelled  by  six- 
teen oars,  painted  of  a  bright  cnmaon.  The  oarsmen  were  uncouth, 
or  rather  antique,  in  their  garb,  and  kept  stroke  to  the  regular  cadence 
of  an  old  Spanish  ditty.  Beneath  the  awning  sat  a  cavalier,  in  a 
rich  though  old-fashioned  doublet,  with  an  enormous  sombrero  and 
feather. 

When  the  bargee  reached  the  caravel,  the  cavalier  stepped  on  board. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  long,  Spanish  visage,  and  lack-lustre 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  lofby  and  somewhat  pompous  gravity.  His  mus- 
taches were  curled  up  to  his  ears,  his  beard  was  forked  and  precise ; 
he  wore  gauntlets  that  reached  to  his  elbows,  and  a  Toledo  blade,  that 
strutted  out  behind,  while  in  front,  its  huge  basket  hilt  might  have 
served  for  a  porringer. 

Thrusting  out  a  long  spindle  leg,  and  taking  off  his  sombrero  with 
a  grave  and  stately  sweep,  he  saluted  Don  Fernando  by  name,  and 
welcomed  him,  in  old  Castilian  language,  and  in  the  style  of  old  Cas- 
tilian  courtesy. 

Don  Fernando  was  startled  at  hearing  himself  accosted  by  name, 
by  an  utter  stranger,  in  a  strange  land.  As  soon  as  he  could  recover 
from  his  surprise,  he  inquired  what  land  it  was,  at  which  he  had 
arrived. 

'  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  !* 

Could  this  be  true  1  Had  he  indeed  been  thus  tempest-driven 
upon  the  very  land  of  which  he  was  in  quest  1  It  was  even  so.  The 
other  caravel,  from  which  he  had  been  separated  in  the  storm,  had 
made  a  neighboring  port  of  the  island,  and  announced  the  tidings  of 
this  expedition,  which  came  to  restore  the  country  to  the  great  com- 
munity of  Christendom.  The  whole  island,  he  was  told,  was  given 
up  to  rejoicings  on  the  happy  event ;  and  they  only  awaited  his  arri- 
val, to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  croiyn  of  Portugal,  and  hail 
him  as  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.  A  grand  f^te  was  to  be  so- 
lemnized that  very  night,  in  the  palace  of  the  Alcayde,  or  governor 
of  the  city ;  who,  on  beholding  the  most  opportune  arrival  of  the 
caravel,  had  despatched  his  grand  chamberlain,  in  his  barge  of  state, 
to  conduct  the  future  Adalantado  to  the  ceremony. 

Don  Fernando  could  scarcely  believe  but  that  d[iis  was  all  a  dream. 
He  fixed  a  scrutinizing  gaze  upon  the  grand  chamberlain,  who,  having 
delivered  his  message,  stood  in  buckram  dignity,  drawn  up  to  his  full 
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stature,  curline  his  whiskers,  stroking  his  beard,  and  looking  down 
m)on  him  with  inexpressible  loftiness,  through  his  lack-lustre  eyes« 
There  was  no  doubting  the  word  of  so  grave  and  ceremonious  a 
hidalgo. 

Don  Fernando  now  arrayed  himself  in  gala  attire.  He  would 
have  launched  his  boat,  and  gone  on  shore  with  his  own  men,  but  he 
was  informed  the  barge  of  state  was  expressly  provided  for  his  ac- 
commodation, and,  afler  the  f(&te,  would  bring  him  back  to  his  ship ; 
in  which,  on  the  following  day,  he  might  enter  the  harbor  in  befitting 
style.  He  accordingly  stepped  into  the  barge,  and  took  his  seat  be- 
neath the  awning.  The  grand  chamberlain  seated  himself  on  the 
cushion  opposite.  The  rowers  bent  to  their  oars,  and  renewed  their 
mournful  old  ditty,  and  the  gorgeous,  but  unwieldly  barge  moved 
slowly  and  solemnly  through  the  water. 

The  night  closed  in,  before  they  entered  the  river.  They  swept 
along,  past  rock  and  promontory,  each  guarded  by  its  tower.  The 
sentinels  at  every  post  challenged  them  as  they  passed  by. 

*  Who  goes  there  V 

'  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.* 

'  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on.* 

On  entering  the  harbor,  they  rowed  close  along  an  armed  galley,  of 
the  most  ancient  form.  Soldiers  with  cross  bows  were  stationed  on 
the  deck. 

'  Who  goes  there  V  was  again  demanded. 

'  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

*  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on.* 

They  landed  at  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  up,  between 
two  massive  towers,  to  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  at  which  they 
knocked  for  admission.  A  sentinel,  in  an  ancient  steel  casque,  looked 
over  the  wall.     *  Who  is  there  1' 

'  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.* 

The  gate  swung  slowly  open,  grating  upon  its  rusty  hinges.  They 
entered  between  two  rows  of  iron-clad  warriors,  in  battered  armor, 
with  cross  bows,  battle-axes,  and  ancient  maces,  and  with  faces  as  old- 
fashioned  and  rusty  as  their  armor.  They  saluted  Don  Fernando  in 
military  style,  but  with  perfect  silence,  as  he  passed  between  their 
ranks.  The  city  was  illuminated,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a 
more  shadowy  and  solemn  efiect  to  its  old-time  architecture.  There 
were  bonfires  in  the  principal  streets,  with  groups  about  them  in  such 
old-fashioned  garbs,  that  they  looked  like  the  fantastic  figures  that  roam 
the  streets  in  carnival  time.  Even  the  stately  dames  who  gazed 
from  the  balconies,  which  they  had  hung  with  antique  tapestry,  looked 
more  like  effigies  dressed  up  for  a  quamt  mummery,  than  like  ladies 
in  their  fashionable  attire.  Every  thing,  in  short,  bore  the  stamp  of 
former  ages,  as  if  the  world  had  suddenly  rolled  back  a  few  centu- 
ries. Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Had  not  the  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  been  for  several  hundred  years  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  was  it  not  natural  that  the 
inhabitants  should  retain  many  of  the  modes  and  customs,  brought 
here  by  their  ancestors  1 

One  4wg  certainly  they  had  conserved ;  the  old-fashioned  Spanish 
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gravity  and  Btateliness.  Though  this  was  a  time  of  public  rejoic- 
ing, and  though  Don  Fernando  was  the  object  of  their  gratulations, 
every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  most  solemn  ceremony,  and 
wherever  he  appeared,  instead  of  acclamations,  he  was  received  with 
profound  silence,  and  the  most  formal  reverences  and  swayings  of 
their  sombreros. 

Arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  Alcayde,  the  usual  ceremonial  was  re- 
peated.    The  chamberlain  knocked  for  admission. 

*  Who  is  there  V  demanded  the  porter. 

*  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

*  He  is  welcome.     Pass  on.' 

The  grand  portal  was  thrown  open.  The  chamberlain  led  the  way 
up  a  vast  but  heavily  moulded  marble  stair-case,  and  so  through  one 
of  those  interminable  suites  of  apartments,  that  are  the  pride  of 
Spanish  palaces.  All  were  furnished  in  a  style  of  obsolete  magnifi- 
cence. As  they  passed  through  the  chambers,  the  title  of  Don  Fer- 
nando was  forwarded  on  by  servants  stationed  at  every  door ;  and 
every  where  produced  the  most  profound  reverences  and  courtesies. 
At  length  they  reached  a  magnificent  saloon,  blazing  with  tapers,  in 
which  the  Alcayde,  and  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  city,  were 
waiting  to  receive  their  illustrious  guest.  The  grand  chamberlain 
presented  Don  Fernando  in  due  form,  and  falling  back  among  the 
other  officers  of  the  household,  stood  as  usual  curling  his  whiskers, 
and  stroking  his  forked  beard. 

Don  Fernando  was  received  by  the  Alcayde  and  the  other  dignita- 
ries with  the  same  stately  and  formal  courtesy  that  he  had  every 
where  remarked.  In  fact,  there  was  so  much  form  and  ceremonial, 
that  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  at  any  thing  social  or  substantial.  No- 
thing but  bows,  and  compliments,  and  old-fashioned  courtesies.  The 
Alcayde  and  his  courtiers  resembled,  in  face  and  form,  those  quaint 
worthies  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  old  illuminated  manuscripts ; 
while  the  cavaliers  and  dames  who  thronged  the  saloon,  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  antique  figures  of  gobelin  tapestry  suddenly  vivified 
and  put  in  motion. 

The  banquet,  which  had  been  kept  back  until  the  arrival  of  Don 
Fernando,  was  now  announced ;  and  such  a  feast !  such  unknown 
dishes  and  obsolete  dainties  ;  with  the  peacock,  that  bird  of  state  and 
ceremony,  served  up  in  full  plumage,  in  a  golden  dish,  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  And  then,  as  Don  Fernando  cast  his  eyes  over  the  glit- 
tering board,  what  a  vista  of  odd  heads  and  head-dresses,  of  formal 
bearded  dignitaries,  and  stately  dames,  with  castellated  locks  and 
towering  plumes ! 

As  fate  would  have  it,  on  the  other  side  of  Don  Fernando,  was 
seated  the  daughter  of  the  Alcayde.  She  was  arrayed,  it  is  true,  in  a 
dress  that  might  have  been  worn  before  the  flood  ;  but  then  she  had 
a  melting  black  Andalusian  eye,  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  Her 
voice,  too,  her  manner,  her  movements,  all  smacked  of  Andalusia, 
and  showed  how  female  fascination  may  be  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  and  clime  to  clime,  without  ever  losing  its  power,  or  going  out 
of  fashion.  Those  who  know  the  witchery  of  the  sex,  in  that  most 
am<ut>us  region  of  old  Spain,  may  judge  what  must  have  been  the 
fascmation  to  which'  Don  Fernando  was  exposed,  when  seated  beside 
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one  of  the  most  captivating  of  its  descendants.  He  was,  as  has  al- 
ready been  hinted,  of  an  inflammable  temperament ;  with  a  heart 
ready  to  get  in  a  light  blaze  at  every  instaht.  And  then  he  had  been 
60  wearied  by  pompous,  tedious  old  cavaliers,  with  their  formal  b6w9 
and  speeches  ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  turned  with  delight  to 
the  Alcayde's  daughter,  all  smiles,  and  dimples,  and  melting  looks  and 
melting  accents  1  Beside,  for  I  wish  to  give  him  every  eicjcuse  in  my 
power,  he  was  in  a  particularly  excitable  mood,  from  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  before  him,  and  his  head  was  almost  turned  with  this  sudden 
and  complete  realization  of  all  his  hopes  and  fancies :  and  then,  in 
the  flurry  of  the  moment,  he  had  taken  frequent  draughts  at  the  wine 
cup,  presented  him  at  every  instant  by  officious  pages,  and  all  the 
world  knows  the  eflect  of  such  draughts  in  giving  potency  to  female 
charms.  In  a  word,  there  is.no  concealing  the  matter,  the  banquet 
was  not  half  over,  before  Don  Fernando  was  making  love,  outright, 
to  the  Alcayde's  daughter.  It  was  his  old  habitude,  contracted  long 
before  his  matrimonial  engagement.  The  young  lady  hung  her  head 
coyly  ;  her  eye  rested  upon  a  ruby  heart,  sparkling  in  a  ring  on  the 
hand  of  Don  Fernando,  a  parting  gage  of  love  from  Serafina.  A 
blush  crimsoned  her  very  temples.  She  darted  a  glance  of  doubt  at 
the  ring,  and  then  at  Don  Fernando.  He  read  her  doubt,  and  in  the 
giddy  intoxication  of  the  moment,  drew  ofl*  the  pledge  of  his  affianced 
bride,  and  slipped  it  on  the  finger  of  the  Alcayde's  daughter. 

At  this  moment  the  banquet  broke  up.  The  chamberlain  with  his 
lofty  demeanor,  and  his  lack-lustre  eyes,  stood  before  him,  and  an* 
nounced  that  the  barge  was  waiting  to  conduct  him  back  to  the 
caravel.  Don  Fernando  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  Alcayde  and  his 
dignitaries,  and  a  tender  farewell  of  the  Alcayde's  daughter,  with  a 
promise  to  throw  himself  at  her  ^et  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
rowed  back  to  his  vessel  in  the  same  slow  and  stately  manner,  to  the 
cadence  of  the  same  mournful  old  ditty.  He  retired  to  his  cabin, 
his  brain  whirling  with  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  his  heart  now  and 
then  giving  him  a  twinge,  as  he  recollected  his  temporary  infidelity 
to  the  beautiful  Serafina.  He  flung  himself  on  his  bed,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  feverish  sleep.  His  dreams  were  wild  and  incoherent.  How 
long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself,  in  a 
strange  cabin,  with  persons  around  him  of  whom  he  had  no  know- 
ledge. He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  really 
awaJte.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries,  he  was  informed  that  he  was  on 
board  of  a  Portuguese  ship,  bound  to  Lisbon ;  having  been  taken 
senseless  from  a  wreck  drifting  about  the  ocean. 

Don  Fernando  %vas  confounded  and  perplexed.  He  retraced 
every  thing  distinctly  that  had  happened  to  him  in  the  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  and  until  he  had  retired  to  rest  on  board  of  the  caravel. 
Had  his  vessel  been  driven  from  her  anchors,  and  wrecked  during  his 
sleep  ?  The  people  about  him  could  give  him  no  information  on  the 
subject  He  talked  to  them  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and 
of  all  that  had  befallen  him  there.  They  regarded  his  words  as  the 
ravings  of  delirium,  and  in  their  honest  solicitude,  administered  such 
rough  remedies,  that  he  was  fain  to  drop  the  subject,  and  observe  a 
cautious  taciturnity. 

At  length  they  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  and  anchored  before  the 
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famous  city  of  Lisbon.  Don  Fernando  sprang  joyfully  on  shore,  and 
hastened  to  his  ancestral  mansion.  To  his  surprise,  it  was  inhabited 
by  strangers ;  and  when  he  asked  about  his  family,  no  one  could  give 
him  any  infonaadon  concerning  them. 

He  now  sought  the  mansion  of  Don  Ramiro,  for  the  temporary 
flame  kindled  by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Alcayde's  daughter  had  long 
since  burnt  itself  out,  and  his  genuine  passion  for  Serafina  had  re- 
vived with  all  its  fervor.  He  approached  the  balcony,  beneath  which 
he  had  so  often  serene^ed  her.  Did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  No  ! 
There  was  Serafina  herself  at  the  balcony.  An  exclamation  of 
rapture  burst  from  him,  as  he  raised  his  arms  toward  her.  She  cast 
upon  him  a  look  of  indignation,  and  hastily  retiring,  closed  the  case- 
ment. Could  she  have  heard  of  his  flirtation  with  the  Alcayde's 
daughter  ]  He  would  soon  dispel  every  doubt  of  his  constancy. 
The  door  was  open.  He  rushed  up  stairs,  and  entering  the  room, 
threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  shrank  back  with  affright,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  a  youthful  cavalier. 

*  Wliat  mean  yoti.  Sir,'  ciied  the  latter,  *  by  this  intrusion  V 

*  What  right  have  you,'  replied  Don  Fernando,  '  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion V 

*  The  right  of  an  afiianced  suitor !' 

Don  Fernando  started,  and  turned  pale.  *  Oh  Serafina !  Serafina!' 
cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  '  is  this  thy  plighted  constancy  V 

'  Serafina  1 — what  mean  you  by  Serafina  ]  If  it  be  this  young  lady 
you  intend,  her  name  is  Maria.' 

'  Is  not  this  Serafina  Alvarez,  and  is  not  that  her  portmt  V  cried 
Don  Fernando,  pointing  to  a  picture  of  his  mistress. 

'  Holy  Virgin !'  cried  the  young  lady ;  'he  is  talking  of  my  great 
grandmother !' 

An  explanation  ensued,  if  that  could  be  called  an  explanation, 
which  plunged  the  unfortunate  Fernando  into  tenfold  perplexity.  If 
he  might  believe  his  eyes,  he  saw  before  him  his  beloved  Serafina ; 
if  he  might  believe  his  ears,  it  was  merely  her  hereditary  form  and 
features,  j>en)etuated  in  the  person  of  her  great  grand-daughter. 

His  brain  began  to  spin.  He  sought  the  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  made  a  report  of  his  expedition,  and  of  the  Island  of 
the  Seven  Cities,  which  he  had  so  fortunately  discovered.  No  body 
knew  any  thing  of  such  an  expedition,  or  such  an  island.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  under  a  formal  contract 
with  the  crown,  and  had  received  a  regular  commission,  constituting 
him  Adalantado.  This  must  be  matter  of  record,  and  he  insisted 
loudly,  that  the  books  of  the  department  should  be  consulted.  The 
wordy  strife  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  an  old  gray-headed 
clerk,  who  sat  perched  on  a  high  stool,  at  a  high  desk,  with  iron 
rimmed  spectacles  on  the  top  of  a  thin,  pinched  nose,  copying  records 
into  an  enormous  folio.  He  had  wintered  and  summered  in  the  de- 
partment for  a  great  part  of  a  century,  until  he  had  almost  grown  to 
be  a  piece  of  the  desk  at  which  he  sat ;  his  memory  was  a  mere  index 
of  official  facts  and  documents,  and  his  brain  was  little  better  than 
red  tape  and  parchment.  After  peenng  down  for  a  time  from  his 
lofty  perch,  and  ascertaining  the  matter  in  controversy,  he  put  his 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  descended     He  remembered  to  have  heard 
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something  from  his  predecessor  about  an  expedition  of  the  kind  in 
question,  but  then  it  had  sailed  during  the  reign  of  Dom  loam  II.,  and 
he  had  been  dead  at  least  a  hundred  years.  To  put  the  matter  be- 
yond dispute,  however,  the  archives  of  the  Torve  do  Tombo,  that 
sepulchre  of  old  Portuguese  documents,  were  diligently  searched,  and 
a  record  was  found  of  a  contract  between  the  crown  and  one  Fer- 
nando de  Ulmo,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities, 
and  of  a  commission  secured  to  him  as  Adalantado  of  the  country  he 
might  discover. 

*  There !'  cried  Don  Fernando,  triumphantly,  '  there  you  have 
proof,  before  your  own  eyes,  of  what  I  have  said.  I  am  the  Fernando 
de  Ulmo  specified  in  that  record.  I  have  discovered  the  Island  of 
the  Seven  Cities,  and  am  entitled  to  be  Adalantado,  according  to  con- 
tract.' 

The  story  of  Don  Fernando  had  certainly,  what  is  pronounced  the 
best  of  historical  foundation,  documentary  evidence ;  but  when  a  man, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  talked  of  events  that  had  taken  place  above  a 
century  previously,  as  having  happened  to  himself,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  was  set  down  for  a  mad  man. 

The  old  clerk  looked  at  him  from  above  and  below  his  spectacles, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  stroked  his  chin,  rdascended  his  lofty  stool, 
took  the  pen  from  behind  his  cars,  and  resumed  his  daily  and  eternal 
task,  copying  records  into  the  fiftieth  volume  of  a  series  of  gigantic 
folios.  The  other  clerks  winked  at  each  other  shrewdly,  and  dis- 
persed to  their  several  places,  and  poor  Don  Fernando,  thus  left  to 
himself,  flung  out  of  the  office,  almost  driven  wild  by  these  repeated 
perplexities. 

In  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  he  instinctively  repaired  to  the  man- 
sion of  Alvarez,  but  it  was  barred  against  him.  To  break  the  delu- 
sion under  which  the  youth  apparently  labored,  and  to  convince  him 
that  the  Serafina  about  whom  he  raved^  was  really  dead,  he  was 
conducted  to  her  tomb.  There  she  lay,  a  stately  matron,  cut  out  in 
alabaster ;  and  there  lay  her  husband  beside  her ;  a  portly  cavalier,  in 
armor ;  and  there  knelt,  on  each  side,  the  efiigies  of  a  numerous  pro- 
geny, proving  that  she  had  been  a  fruitftil  vine.  Even  the  very  monu- 
ment gave  proof  of  the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
which  were  folded  as  if  in  prayer,  had  lost  their  fingers,  and  the  face 
of  the  once  lovely  Serafina  was  noseless. 

Don  Fernando  felt  a  transient  glow  of  indignation  at  beholding 
this  monumental  proof  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress ;  but  who 
could  expect  a  mistress  to  remain  constant  during  a  whole  century 
of  absence  1  And  what  right  had  he  to  rail  about  constancy,  after  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Alcayde's  daughter  1  The  unfortu-* 
nate  cavalier  performed  one  pious  act  of  tender  devotion ;  he  had 
the  alabaster  nose  of  Serafina  restored  by  a  skilful  statuary,  and 
then  tore  himself  from  the  tomb. 

He  could  now  no  longer  doubt  the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  he 
had  skipped  over  a  whole  century,  during  the  night  he  had  spent  at 
the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities ;  and  he  was  now  as  complete  a  stran- 
ger in  his  native  city,  as  if  he  had  never  been  there.  A  thousand 
times  did  he  wish  himself  back  to  that  wonderful  island,  with  its  an- 
tiquated banquet  halls,  where  he  had  been  so  courteously  received ; 
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and  now  that  the  once  young  and  beautiful  Serafina  was  nothing  but 
a  great  grandmother  in  marble,  with  generations  of  descendants,  a 
thousand  times  would  he  recall  the  melting  black  eyes  of  the  Alcayde's 
daughter,  who  doubtless,  like  himself,  was  still  flourishing  in  fresh 
juvenility,  and  breathe  a  secret  wish  that  he  were  seated  by  her  side. 

He  would  at  once  have  set  on  foot  another  expedition,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  cruise  in  search  of  the  sainted  island,  but  his  means  were 
exhausted.  He  endeavored  to  rouse  others  to  the  enterprise,  setting 
forth  the  certainty  of  profitable  results,  of  which  his  own  experience 
furnished  such  unquestionable  proof.  Alas !  no  one  would  give  faith 
to  his  tale ;  but  looked  upon  it  as  the  feverish  dream  of  a  ship- 
wrecked man.  He  pei'sisted  in  his  eiforts ;  holding  forth  in  all  places 
and  all  companies,  until  he  became  an  object  of  jest  and  jeer  to  the 
light-minded,  who  mistook  his  earnest  enthusiasm  for  a  proof  of  in- 
sanity ;  and  the  very  children  in  the  streets  bantered  him  with  the  title 
of  '  The  Adalantado  of  the  Seven  Cities.' 

Finding  all  his  efforts  in  vain,  in  his  native  city  of  Lisbon,  he  took 
shipping  for  the  Canaries,  as  being  nearer  the  latitude  of  his  former 
cruise,  and  inhabited  by  people  given  to  nautical  adventure.  Here 
he  found  ready  listeners  to  his  story ;  for  the  old  pilots  and  mariners 
of  those  parts  were  notorious  island-hunters  and  devout  believers 
in  all  the  wonders  of  the  seas.  Indeed,  one  and  all  treated  his  ad- 
venture as  a  common  occurrence,  and  turning  to  each  other,  with  a 
sagacious  nod  of  the  head,  observed,  '  He  has  been  at  the  Island  of 
St.  Brandan.' 

They  then  went  on  to  inform  him  of  that  great  marvel  and  enigma 
of  the  oceEui ;  of  its  repeated  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
islands ;  and  of  the  many  but  ineffectual  expeditions  that  had  been 
made  in  search  of  it.  They  took  him  to  a  promontory  of  the  island 
of  Palraa,  from  whence  the  shadowy  St.  Brandan  had  oftenest  been 
descried,  and  they  pointed  out  the  very  tract  in  the  west  where  its 
mountains  had  been  seen. 

Don  Fernando  listened  with  rapt  attention.  He  had  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  this  mysterious  and  fugacious  island  must  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Seven  Cities ;  and  that  there  must  be  some  supernatural 
influence  connected  with  it,  that  had  operated  upon  himself,  and  made 
the  events  of  a  night  occupy  the  space  of  a  century. 

He  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  islanders  to  another 
attempt  at  discovery ;  they  had  given  up  the  phantom  island  as  in- 
deed maccessible.  Fernando,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 
The  idea  wore  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  mind,  until  it  became 
the  engrossing  subject  of  liis  thoughts  and  object  of  his  being.  Every 
morning  he  would  repair  to  the  promontory  of  Palma,  and  sit  there 
throughout  the  live-long  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  tlie  fairy  mountains 
of  St.  Brandan  peering  above  the  horizon ;  every  evening  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  a  disappointed  man,  but  ready  to  resume  his  post 
on  the  following  morning. 

His  assiduity  was  all  in  vain.  He  grew  gray  in  his  ineffectual  at- 
tempt ;  and  was  at  leilgth  found  dead  at  his  post.  His  grave  is  still 
shown  in  the  island  of  Palma,  and  a  cross  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  look  out  upon  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  enchanted  island. 
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THE     LAST    GREAT     WRECK. 

This  mighty  globe,  with  all  her  flowing  Bails, 
And  streamers  set,  is  speeding,  wildly  fast. 

For  that  dim  coast,  where  thunder-cloud  and  gales 
Will  rend  the  shroud,  lay  low  the  lofty  mast, 

And  bear  her  down,  'mid  night  and  howlmg  wave, 

With  wail  and  shriek,  to  her  engulfing  grave ! 

No  pharos  there  will  cast  its  cheering  ray, 
To  show  the  mariner  a  welcome  shore, 

No  friendly  star  come  forth,  as  dying  day 
Darkens  above  the  ceaseless  breakers'  roar$ 

No  signal-guns  at  distant  hearths  impress 

The  frenzied  terrorb  of  her  last  distress. 

Monarchs  will  seize  the  helm  to  stay  her  roll. 
Tremble,  and  fall  upon  their  knees  in  prayer; 

The  learn«i  search  again  the  chart's  wide  scroll, 
But  drop  its  idle  drafts,  in  mute  despair ; 

While  pallid  myriads,  on  the  plunging  deck, 

Grapple  with  death,  in  this  stupendous  wreck  I 

Till  down  she  sinks^  amid  the  tide  of  time, 
And  leaves  no  rehc  on  the  closing  wave, 

Except  the  annab  of  her  grief  andcrime : 
The  pitying  heaven  shall  weep  above  her  graven 

And  universal  nature  softly  rear 

A  dewy  urn  to  this  departed  sphere. 


THE     PINE     ARTS 

IK  THB  VmrmO  tTATCty  WITH  A  IKSTCH  or  THKIK  rmSSIMT  AND  PAW  BIITOKV  IW   CUftOPB. 


BT  THOMAt  B.  BOrLAWO. 


The  gradual  advancement  which  the  United  States  have  made 
in  every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  must  be  a  source  of  gratification 

tto  every  lover  of  his  country,  who  considers  the  important  infiuencea 
exercised,  by  their  cultivation,  upon  society.  We  have  established 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion  of  the  London  Quarterly,  that  *  a  high 
genius  for  art  is  incompatible  with  a  republican  form  of  government.' 
This,  with  sundry  other  profound  apothegms,  was  fulminated  by  a 
writer  in  the  *  Review,'  under  the  signature  of  '  Titian,'  some  years 
Bince.  '  It  would  seem,'  says  he,  '  that  a  high  and  refined  genius  for 
art  is  indigenous  to  monarchies ;  and  under  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment alone,  can  it  flourish,  either  vigorously  or  securely.  The  United 
)  States  of  North  America  can  never  expect  to  possess  a  fine  school 

of  art,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  present  system.'  *  Titian,'  how- 
ever, does  not  attempt  to  support  this  declaration,  by  analogy,  or  in- 
deed any  other  species  of  argument  than  his  mere  ipse  dixit.  It  is  a 
little  singular,  that  not  many  years  before  this  writer  issued  his 
decrees  of  outlawry  in  art  against  these  States,  Benjamin  West,  a 
.  native  of  the  republic,  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of  the  British 

^  Royal  Academy,  with  distinguished  honor,  both  to  himself  and  the 

institution.    '  Titian'  evades  this  fact,  in  the  remark,  that  though 

r 
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'  West,  by  [)irth,  migjit  have  been  an  American ,  he  was  essentially  an 
English  painter ;'  an  assumption  very  necessary  to  his  theory  of  in- 
digenous monarchical  genius  !     But  this  in  passing. 

That  the  United  States  can  yet  claim  equality  \vith  Europe,  in  the 
arts,  as  touching  a  general  diffusion  of  taste  and  patronage,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  assert.  The  strength  and  powers  of  infancy  do  not 
vie  with  the  full  vigprx>f  ^nanhood  ;  but  that  the  germs  of  these  ex- 
ist among  us,  promising  as  plenteous  a  harvest  as  any  nation  in 
modern  Europe  can  boast,  may  fearlessly  be  maintained.  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  indeed  now  the  only  nations  that  can  claim  fine 
schools  of  art.  Italy,  the  idol  of  the  painters'  dreams,  and  poets  in- 
spirations, retains  but  a  faint  shadow  of  her  pristine  splendor.  The 
modem  Italian  school,  despite  the  advantages  its  professors  enjoy,  of 
immediate  access  to  the  immortal  works  of  the  old  masters,  is  tame 
and  affected.  The  works  of  the  Roman  artists,  particularly,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  proverbially  bad,  all  over  Europe.  Alas 
for  the  world's  mistress !  In  arts  and  arms,  she  is  alike  dege- 
nerate. Her  genius  slumbers  with  her  liberties ;  but  it  is  not  an 
eternal  sleep.  By  the  divine  relics  of  her  former  glories,  making 
her  beautiful  even  in  decay  ;  by  the  undying  inspirations  that  cling 
around  the  memories  of  her  illustrious  dead  ;  by  the  holy  spirit  of 
grandeur  and  loveliness  which  resteth  evermore  upon  her  azure 
skies,  her  'heaven-kissing  hills,'  and  her  flower-clad  valleys;  and 
above  all,  by  the  regenerating  influences  which,  under  Providence, 
are  spreading  over  and  illuminating  the  whole  earth ;  it  shall  not 
be  eternal !  The  hand  of  tyranny  and  oppression  shall  not  always  be 
upon  that  lovely  land.  The  accumulating  wrongs  r*f  many  centuries 
are  brooding  over  Europe,  with  mutterings  of  retribution.  The 
storm,  fearful  but  salutary,  will  one  day  burst ;  art  will  revive,  and 
unborn  generations  shall  marvel  how  so  dark  a  spot  as  the  history  of 
the  last  few  centuries,  could  ever  have  sullied  its  oright  renown  But 
leaving  prophecy,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  arts  m  Europe. 

France  has  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  a  finer  school  than 
she  has  enjoyed  at  any  former  period.  In  the  departments  of  draw- 
ing and  design,  she  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  ;  but 
the  coloring  of  the  French  school,  until  within  the  last  half  century, 
was  of  a  very  ordinary  character ;  and  even  now,  is  very  inferior  to 
the  English  schools,  or  even  the  American,  imperfect  though  it  be. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  the  great  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  French,  in  the  noble  specimens  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, which  adorn  the  Louvre,  the  Tuilleries,  and  other  public  edifices, 
whether  it  can  be  deemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  genius  for  art. 
After  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Berthe,  Vemet,  and  Lamartine,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  other  names  of  remarkable  excellence,  whose 
works  exhibit  their  undeniable  sublimity  of  conception,  and  power  of 
execution.  France  abounds  with  artists  of  respectable  merit,  wjth  men 
who  have  taste  and  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  the  genius  of  the  old 
masters ;  but  for  the  mighty  minds  which  conceive  and  originate  styles 
and  schools,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  look  in  vain.  The  works  of 
Dubufe,  several  of  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  beev  exhi- 
bited in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  good  specimens 
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of  the  character  of  French  art.  Always  respectable  and  interesting, 
admirably  correct  in  their  drawing,  and  in  the  astablished  principles 
of  composition,  they  are  yet  never  essentially  original  or  sublime. 
The  celebrated  picture  of  '  Adam  and  Eve/  for  example,  wbich  has 
been  so  liberally  praised,  would  scarcely  seem  to  claim  the  high  con- 
sideration which  has  been  awarded  to  it..  The  merit  of  exceeding 
neatness  and  good  drawing,  with  a  tolerable  style  of  coloring,  must 
be  conceded  to  them  ;  but  here  ends  their  pretensions.  The  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  poetry  is  wanting.  We  have,  in  Adam,  a  good- 
looking  man,  with  orthodox  whiskers,  and  Eve  is  merely  a  pretty 
woman.  She  has  none  of  that  ethereal  and  exquisite  loveliness,  with 
which  the  imagination  of  mankind  has  delighted  to  invest  the  mother 
of  the  human  race,  so  gloriously  described  by  Milton.  Let  any  one, 
with  common  ideality,  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  glowing  description 
in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  then  seek  for  an  embodiment  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions in  this  picture,  and  he  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  It  may 
be  said,  that  painting  cannot  realize  the  mind's  imaginings  ;«  but  it  is 
not  so.  Human  mind,  in  its  loftiest  inspirations,  never  conceived  any 
thing  more  spiritually  sublime  and  beautiful,  than  is  embodied  in  the 
Virgin  of  Correggio.  It  possesses  that  holy,  chaste,  and  perfect  love- 
liness, whose  brightness  reflects  itself  upon  the  soul,  and  not  upon 
the  sense. 

Roscoe,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  criticisms  on  Italian  art,  relates  an 
interesting  anecdote  concerning  this  picture.  '  Sheridan,'  he  says^ 
*  was  walking  with  a  friend  through  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and, 
as  was  his  wont,  his  remarks  on  many  of  the  pictures  were  charac- 
terized by  a  strain  of  indelicate  levity ;  but  when  he  came  to  this  great 
work  of  Correggio,  he  stood  gazing  upon  it  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  in  profound  silence.  His  friend  at  length  rallied  him  on  his 
unwonted  abstraction.  '  Ah  !'  said  Sheridan,  turning  away  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye,  '  I  did  not  dare  to  open  my  lips,  while  contemplating 
that  picture,  lest  the  violated  spirit  of  sublimity  and  beauty  should 
strike  me  dumb !"  A  worthy  tribute  to  the  power  of  art,  from  one 
whose  imagination,  gorgeous  as  it  appeared  in  his  oratory  and  works, 
was  any  thing  but  spiritual  or  refined,  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life. 

The  French  school  is  of  that  middling  respectable  character,  in 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  instance  remarkable  excellence,  or  fla- 
grant defect.  It  is,  however,  steadily  improving ;  and  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fostering  care  of  a  government  indefatigable  in  its 
endeavors  to  pi'omote  and  encourage  taste,  by  the  endowment  of  free 
schools  of  drawing  and  design,  and  above  all,  by  throwing  open  freely 
to  the  people,  the  invaluable  works  composed  of  the  more  admirable 
productions  of  art,  the  remnants  of  those  with  which  the  conquests 
of  Napoleon  enriched  the  capital,  formerly  adorning  the  galleries  of 
Rome,  Florence,  Turin,  Naples,  and  the  cities  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands. A  great  number,  it  is  true,  were  restored  after  the  fall  of 
the  emperor,  but  very  many  brilliant  specimens  yet  remain. 

There  is  also  generally  diffused  a  strong  relish  for  art  in  France. 
The  lower  classes  of  Paris  have  their  savants,  and  cognoscenti,  who 
will  talk  to  you  learnedly  and  enthusiastically  of  the  glories  of  the 
Louvre,  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  Place  Vendome.     The  public  exbi- 
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bitionSy  on  ttll  festival  occasions,  are  thronged  witb  the  same  clas&es 
that,  in  England,  ate  rioting  in  taverns,  or  at  best  are  engaged  in 
wrestling,  cricketing,  and  other  physical  exercises.  With  all  these 
favorable  and  propitious  influences,  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  France 
does  not  one  day  assume  a  position  in  the  fine  arts  far  more  emi- 
nent than  she  at  present  occupies ;  a  poJitfon  conforming  to  her  great- 
ness in  arms,  in  science,  and  in  letter^. 

The  Germans,  who  are  decidedly  an  imaginative  and  ingenious 

Seople,  have  scarcely  at  the  present  day  a  school  of  art,  worthy  of 
istmeuished  consideration.  At  the  time  when  art,  first  emerging 
from  Its  barbarous  state,  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Europe,  Germany 
had  some  artists  of  eminence ;  but  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  having  limited  access  to  those 
of  their  contemporaries  in  Italy,  they  contracted  the  stiff,  unnatural 
style,  which  forms  what  is  termed  the  '  Gothic  manner.'  Their  im- 
mediate successors  were  educated  partly  in  Italy,  and  partly  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  it  was  long  before  any  perceptible  advantages  could  be 
traced  from  their  increased  opportunities.  Albert  Durer  was  the 
first  Grerman  painter,  of  decided  excellence.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordina^  genius,  and  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  en- 
graver. His  pictures  are  remarkable  for  variety  of  composition,  and 
truth  and  brilliancy  of  coloring.  John  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Durer^  was  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  also  painted 
some  good  historical  pictures  ;  but  these  were  the  only  high  German 
artists,  of  distinguished  merit,  and  their  mantles  seem  to  have  fallen 
but  clumsily  on  the  present  generation.  The  success  of  Germany 
in  the  fine  arts  is  very  partial ;  not  to  be  compared  with  either  its  me- 
chanical or  literary  genius. 

The  Dutch  have  a  very  decided  school  of  their  own,  but  it  is  of 
an  inferior  order;  embracing  none  of  the  exalted  attributes  of  art, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  good  coloring.  Grandeur  of  conception, 
or  poetic  feeling,  is  rarely  discernible  in  their  works ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  what  they  aim  at,  a  correct  mechanical  imita- 
tion of  nature,  they  are  eminently  successful.  In  fruit,  flowers,  etc., 
the  Dutch  painters  are  unrivalled ;  and  in  landscape,  considered  as 
mere  representations  of  actual  scenery ;  but  for  the  beautiful  poetry, 
grace,  and  refinement,  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine, Salvator  Rosa,  Poussin,  and  others,  we  look  in  vain.  The 
Dutch  paint  nature^  but  it  is  nature  in  its  lower  and  more  degraded 
forms.  What  must  we  think  of  the  taste  that  leads  an  artist  to  labor 
for  a  month  in  making  a  fac  simile  of  a  cabbage  or  a  herring  ?  —  or 
which  induces  him  to  choose  a  set  of  boors,  carousing  in  an  inn,  as  a 
favorite  subject  of  his  pencil  %  And  this  is  the  character  of  Dutch 
art.  These  subjects  are  certainly  executed  with  a  truth  and  power 
perfectly  marvellous ;  but  this  fact  only  leads  us  the  more  to  regret 
the  perversity  of  taste  that  can  thus  desecrate  genius.  Holland  has 
not  indeed  been  wholly  destitute  of  artists  of  a  higher  order.  We 
may  instance  Octavius  Van  Been,  and  Vanderhilst,  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Van  Dyke  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of  these  artists, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  character  of  the  Dutch  school. 

The  choice  of  low,  grotesque  figures  was  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Varyn.    He  spent 
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as  xnucli  time  in  copying  Dutch  l>oor8,  and  market  women,  as  did  the 
great  masters  of  Italy  in  the  stady  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  Me- 
dician  Venus.  His  pictures,  although  wonderful  in  their  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  chiai'o-'scuro,  in  color,  and  in  delicacy  of  touch,  can 
never  be  viewed  with  the  same  delight  which  is  felt  in  contemplating 
the  sublime  conceptions  of*  Raphael,  Correggio,  Guide,  Domeni- 
chino,  etc. ;  yet  in  the  qualities  we  have  just  named,  he  fully  equalled, 
if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  best  of  them.  His  subjects  were  generally 
chosen  from  the  smith's  shop,  the  tavern,  or  derived  from  the  vulgar 
amusements  of  the  lowest  peasants.  His  expressions  are  wonderfuJly 
marked  ;  but  they  are  expressions  that  lead  the  mind  rather  to  mourn 
over  the  debasement  of  human  nature,  than  to  delight  in  the  nobility 
and  grandeur  with  which  it  may  be  invested.  Notwithstanding  this 
low  and  grovelling  taste,  however,  such  was  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  Rembrandt  managed  his  effects,  so  beautiful  was  his  co« 
loring,  and  so  profound  his  mastery  of  the  mechanbm  of  his  art,  that 
his  works  will  never  cease  to  be  admired.  Descamps,  a  French 
amateur  painter,  and  a  very  accurate  critic,  assigns  him  a  place  among 
the  greatest  artists,  despite  his  many  faults.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  had  not  a  refined  taste,  as  well  as  a  natural  genius; 
the  power  of  penetrating  to  the  poetry,  as  well  as  the  mechanism  of 
nature !  Without  doubt,  Rembrandt  must  be  ranked  at  the  head  of 
the  Dutch  school.  The  works  of  Grerard  Dow,  Wouvennors,  Berg- 
hem,  and  Van  Huysen,  are  also  highly  prized.  At  the  present  day, 
Holland  is  making  rather  a  retrograde  than  advancing  movement  in 
the  arts.  Merys  and  Dietrich  have  indeed  rendered  themselves  fa* 
mous ;  but  these  are  the  only  names  of  great  excellence,  which  she 
can  at  present  boast ;  although  there  are  a  multitude  of  artists  of 
respectable  merit,  in  the  inferior  departments. 

The  Flemish  school  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  is  famous  from 
having  been  the  first  that  introduced  the  practice  of  painting  in  oil, 
and  also  from  its  numbering  among  its  professors  the  celebrated 
Peter  Paul  Reubens,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  artist  of  modem 
times,  if  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  works  he  produced,  and  his 
variety  of  manner  and  invention.  His  principal  characteristics  are 
boldness  and  freedom  of  touch.  There  is  a  pomp  and  majesty  about 
his  expressions,  almost  superhuman;  but  diey  lack  delicacy  and 
grace.  His  effects  are  gorgeous  and  vivid,  but  rarely  sweet  or  plea- 
sant. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  probably  the  best  critic  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, estimates  Reubens  very  highly,  but  comments  much  upon  his 
incorrect  drawing,  and  want  of  simplicity  in  composition,  The 
Flemish  school,  at  the  head  of  which  Reubens  must  undoubtedly  be 
j^aced,  is  distinguished  by  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  magic  of 
chiaro-'scuro,  and  by  strong  natural  nobility  and  grandeur  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  has  not  cultivated,  to  a  great  extent,  beauty  or  elegance 
of  ibnn.  It  is  essentially  aiJiatural  school,  formed  neither  upon  the 
ancient  models,  nor  the  Roman  or  Lombard  schools ;  but  it  is  one  of 
high  merit,  and  is  deservedly  estimated.  There  are  some  very  fine 
Flemish  painters  at  the  present  day.  Eubert  Van  Eyk,  a  portrait 
painter  in  Bruges,  has  produced  some  pictures  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Laverence,  in  England,  or  Sully,  in  America, 
There  are  annually  numerous  exhibitions  of  paintings  in  various 
cities  of  Flanders,  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
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We  have  thus  slightly  sketched  the  past  and  present  state  of  art  in 
those  paits  of  Europe  which  can  lay  claim  to  present  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  England,  into  which  we  shall  enter  more 
fully  hereafter. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  Venetian,  the  Florentine,  or  the  Lom- 
bard schools,  because  they  no  longer  exist,  and  because  our  object  has 
been  to  contrast  the  past  and  present  condition  of  living  schools. 
Another  reason,  too,  for  not  dwelling  on  these  schools,  is,  that  the 
most  interesting  poitions  of  the  history  of  European  art,  from  the 
thirteenth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,,  is  so 
connected  with  them,  that  we  should  despair  of  doing  them  any 
thing  like  justice  in  a  single  article.  The  history  of  the  Carracchi, 
Tjewis,  Augustine,  and  Annibal,  who  formed  what  is  called  the 
'  second  Lombard  school,'  and  sometimes  '  the  school  of  Bologna,' 
is  a  perfect  romance  in  the  variety  and  poetry  of  its  incident,  as  is 
also  that  of  Correggio,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Lombard  school. 
The  Florentine  school,  honored  and  immortalized  by  Michael  Angelo, 
'the  divine,' as  Reynolds, in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admiration,  terms 
him  ;  Michael  Angelo,  the  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  architect ;  and  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  high  priest  of  sensibility,  the  portrayer  of 
all  the  gentle  and  sweet  affections  of  the  soul ;  the  Venetian,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  magnificent  genius  of  Taziano  Veccelli,  commonly 
called  Titian,  Giorgone,  Domenichino,  Giachimo,  Gentile,  and  Gia- 
vanno  Bellini ;  each  abounds  with  rich  material  for  the  historian. 

It  strikes  us  as  somewhat  singular,  that  our  popular  lecturers,  so 
indefatigable  in  their  researches  after  the  history  of  poets  and  poli- 
ticians, should  never  choose  artists  for  their  themes.  We  have  dis- 
courses on  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Gogthe,  Schiller,  Wolsey,  Cromwell, 
et  hoc  genus  (nrme,  in  abundance ;  but  in  the  lives  of  the  painters, 
they  seem  to  find  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Like  the  learned  Smell- 
fungus,  they  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but  on  this  point,  all 
is  barren.  And  yet  how  rich  an  opportunity  does  it  afibrd  for  the 
display  of  judgment,  taste,  and  critical  analysis,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sentiment  and  poetry  of  which  it  is  capable !  What  a  glorious 
subject  would  be  the  life  and  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  the  Car- 
racchi, and  many  others  in  the  hands  of  a  genius  !  Subjects  of  this 
nature  are  favorite  ones  in  France  and  Great  Biitain,  and  why  should 
they  not  be  in  the  United  States,  which  may  certainly  compare  with 
either  of  them,  in  natural  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  and 
in  the  gifts  of  eloquence  and  oratory] 

In  speaking  of  art  in  Europe,  we  made  no  allusion  to  Russia,  be- 
cause in  that  vast  empire  there  has  not  yet  been  even  an  attempt  made 
to  form  a  native  school.  The  court  indeed  affects  to  patronize  art, 
but  the  artists  of  St.  Petersburg  are  composed  entirely  of  foreigners. 
We  are  not  awaie  that  Russia  has  produced  a  tolerable  painter;  nor 
is  it  to  be  expected  she  will  do  so,  while  her  people  remain  ground 
down  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression.  The  graces  and  refine- 
ments of  life  are  frowned  upon  by  despotism ;  they  are  crushed  and 
confined  in  the  strongest  bonds  that  tyranny  has  ever  invented,  the 
bonds  of  ignorance.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  people,  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  a  race  of  slaves,  mere  lumps  of  clay,  or  beasts  of  bur- 
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then,  destined  to  '  groan  and  sweat  ander  a  weary  life,'  can  produce 
poets  or  painters,  or  any  thing  requiring  an  animating  soul  1 

The  painter,  as  he  looks  upon  nature,  feels  that  he  himself  is  a 
great  and  governing  part  of  the  magnificent  creation  he  beholds.  He 
looks  upon  the  azure  heavens,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  Being 
who  reigns  in  glory  there,  hath  gifted  him  with  a  spark  of  his  own  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  hath  formed  him  in  his  own  image,  fills  him  with  a 
high  and  holy,  yet  a  humble  pride.  His  spirit  is  imbued  with  images 
of  grandeur,  and  loveliness,  and  sublimity;  whether  wandering  in 
lovely  valleys,  he  rests  in  pleasant  contemplation  over  the  consum- 
mate hues  and  tracery  of  a  flower,  or  gazes  upon  the  rushing  cataract, 
dashing  its  wreathing  foam  upon  the  rocks  below,  which,  Titan-like, 
have  braved  for  centuries  the  fury  of  its  wrath.  Whether  he  re- 
joices in  the  pastoral  loveliness  of  wood  and  stream,  or  in  the  epic 
grandeur  of  cloud-capped  mountains  and  the  roar  of  ocean,  it  mat- 
ters not ;  to  him  all  is  glorious,  for  he  feels  that  all  was  created  for 
him  and  for  his  kind. 

So  looks  not  the  unhappy  serf  upon  creation.  The  heauty  which 
speaks  so  thrilliugly  to  the  eye  and  heait  of  the  freeman,  is  lost  to 
him.  His  soul  has  nothing  kindred  with  the  free  divinity  of  nature, 
and  she  spurns  him  from  her  bosom,  that  gracious  bosom,  which  to  her 
true  children  she  unveils  with  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a  mother. 
The  being  who  has  no  in  ate  sense  of  self-respect  and  dignity,  can  be 
but  a  drudge,  a  hewer  of  wood,  and  drawer  of  water ;  a  thing  to  live, 
and  die,  and  be  forgotten,  like  the  brute  that  perisheth.  And  this  is 
but  too  true  a  picture  of  a  majority  of  the  Russian  people  ;  a  vast, 
overwhelming,  unwieldy  mass  of  matter,  clumsily  kept  together  by 
physical  force,  instead  of  the  nobler  agents  of  mind  and  soul.  Can 
art,  or  science,  or  literature,  flourish  in  such  a  soul  ?     Never ! 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  and  fairer  prospect ;  the  state  of  art 
in  Great  Britain.  The  English  school  is  the  youngest  in  Europe. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1776 ;  but  although  no  positive  school  existed 
anterior  to  that  time,  yet  ever  since  the  renovation  of  the  arts  in 
Europe,  England  has  possessed  artists  of  ability.  They  have  been 
indeed  chiefly  portrait  painters :  it  is  only  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  that  she  has  cultivated  the  nobler  branches  of  historical 
and  landscape  painting.  Hans  Holbein,  a  German  artist,  executed 
some  of  his  best  works  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Vni.,  who,  emulous  of  the  fame  his  contemporaries,  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  had  acquired  as  encouragers  of  the  arts,  became  a  con- 
noisseur. He  even  invited  Titian,  then  at  the  head  of  the  flourishing 
Venetian  school,  to  his  court,  making  him  magnificent  offers;  but  the 
great  master  rejected  the  overture.  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver,  who 
flourished  at  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  native 
artists  of  great  merit.  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  came 
to  England  from  Amsterdam,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  his  merits 
being  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  genius  of  Vandyke,  and  the  civil  wars 
breaking  out,  he  fled  the  country.  Vandyke  painted  his  finest  pictures 
in  England,  at  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  who  loaded  him  with  favors, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  married  one  of 
the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  court,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven, 
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Earl  of  Gowiy.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to 
France,  in  hope  of  heing  employed  m  the  grand  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  ;  but  not  succeeding  in  his  project,  he  I'etumed  to  England, 
and  proposed  to  Charles  to  paint  cartoons  for  the  banqueting  bouse  in 
Whitehall.  He  was,  however,  so  unreasonable  in  his  terms,  that  the 
king,  though  not  very  prone  to  economy,  demurred ;  and  while  treat- 
ing with  him  for  a  lower  sum,  the  gout  and  other  distempers  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  demanded  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
his  proposed  work. 

Cfontemporary  with  Vandyke,  was  Dubson,  whom  Charles  honored 
vnth  the  title  of  the  ^English  Tinioret.*  He  was  the  father  of  the 
English  school  of  portrait  painters,  and  executed  some  good  histori- 
cal works.  His  'Recollection  of  St.  John,'  at  Wilton,  and  '  The 
Astronomer  and  his  Family,'  at  Blenheim,  are  much  admired. 

Lely  commenced  painting  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
During  the  proctectorate  of  Cromwell,  he  fled  to  Italy,  but  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  knighted 
by  that  monarch,  who  made  him  his  principal  painter.  After  the 
death  of  Charles,  during  the  gloomy  reign  of  the  bigot  James  II., 
art  made  but  little  progress  in  England.  Kneller,  however,  flourished 
at  that  period.  He  painted  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  among  which 
it  was  his  pride  to  number  ten  crowned  heads.  He  was  a  man  of 
ffenius,  but  his  works  are  careless;  which  may  be  accounted  for 
mm  the  &ct,  that  the  desire  of  gain,  rather  than  fame,  animated  his 
pencil.  Thomhill,  his  son-in-law,  Hogarth,  deservedly  celebrated  for 
his  humorous  pictures  and  moral  satires,  Richardson  and  Hudson,  all 
were  artists  of  merit,  who  flourished  before  the  formation  of  a  decided 
school. 

Sir  Joshua  RsvNOLns,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1723,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  the  great  founder  of  the  English  school,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  'Academy  under  Royal  Patronage,'  in  1776. 
The  pure  precepts  of  art  which  he  inculcated  in  his  numerous  lec- 
tures, adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  classical  language,  and  refined 
oratory,  produced  the  happiest  eflects,  and  a  galaxy  of  genius  sprang 
up  under  his  influence,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  names  of 
Opie,  Fuseli,  Barry,  the  Smiths,  of  Chichester,  Gainsborough,  Wil- 
son, Moreland,  Northcote,  etc. 

Benjamin  West,  whose  name  should  be  cherished  by  every  true 
American  with  a  feeling  of  honorable  pride,  lent  the  aid  of  his  dig- 
nified and  consummate  genius  to  the  young  school.  It  is  the  fashion, 
with  some  of  the  flippant  critics  of  the  present  day,  to  depreciate  the 
works  of  this  great  master ;  but  they* '  bite  at  a  file.'  His  pictures  of 
the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  '  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,' 
'  The  Death  of  the  Stag,'  '  The  Battles  of  La  Hogue  and  the  Boyne,' 
*  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  one  of  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tions the  human  mind  ever  conceived,  these  and  many  others,  which 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  productions  we  cannot  enumerate,  will 
be  estimated  and  admired,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  just  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  true,  shall  remain  in  the  world. 
'  But  oh,'  say  these  critics, '  West  wont  do  in  this  day ;  there  's  a  sort 
of  a  — -  a  kind  of  a  —  a  something  —  a  —  in  his  works,  that  really  is 
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not  the  thing !'  Admirable  delicacy  of  taste !  wonderful  profundity 
of  logic  !  And  yet  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  criticism  of 
West's  detracteiB.  They  find  fault,  and  cannot  tell  us  why.  Verily 
this  age  is  grievously  pestered  with  quackery.  We  have  quacks  in 
literature,  quacks  in  art,  quacks  in  philosophy,  quacks  in  physic,  and, 
worst  of  all,  quacks  in  criticism.  These  pests  have  settled  like  a  vapor 
upon  London ;  they  have  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  the  classical 
precincts  of  Edinburgh  ;  have  crossed  tbe  Atlantic,  and,  unpurified 
by  the  passage,  are  busily  establishing  themselves  in  the  flourishing 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Malediction  on  them !  If  Dante  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  given  critical  humbugs  a  high  place 
among  the  torments  of  his  '  Inferno.' 

At  the  present  day.  Great  Biitain  abounds  with  artists  of  merit. 
Hanfield,  Tunier,  Harding,  Westadl,  Paris,  Reinagle,  Martin, 
whose  gorgeous  conceptions  may  vie  with  those  of  the  first  masters 
of  the  world,  Linton,  Shee,  the  president  of  the  academy,  and  a  host 
of  others,  are  deservedly  distinguished.  We  may  mention  Leslie, 
the  American,  whom  all  England  delights  in  cherishing ;  and  whom  a 
celebrated  critic  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  living  painter,  in  hie 
line.  The  works  of  the  late  Stuart  Newton,  also  an  American,  are 
esteemed  by  their  possessors  as  '  blight  particular  stars,'  even  among 
the  most  brilliant  gems  of  their  galleries. 

Unlike  France,  art  has  had  to  make  its  way  in  England,  indepen- 
dent of  government  patronage.  The  royal  patronage  of  the  academy 
has  been  merely  nominal.  Very  lately,  indeed,  we  believe,  the  go- 
vernment has  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new  na- 
tional gallery ;  but  afler  all,  art  in  England  must  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  strong  natural  genius  of  the  people.  And' this  will  carry  it  tri- 
umphantly through.  It  is  improving  every  year,  and  will  continue 
to  improve,  with  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  state  of  art  in  Europe,  be- 
cause, we  believe  it  to  be  but  little  understood  in  this  country.  America 
is  accustomed  to  look  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  a 
shrinking  sense  of  inferiority,  toward  the  old  world,  upon  this  point 
of  art.  She  forgets,  that  in  most  instances  she  is  there  contemplating 
the  glories  of  the  past,  and  not  of  the  present.  '  We  have  shown  that 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  nations  in  Europe  whicti  can 
lay  claim  to  present  schools,  of  any  excellence.  The  rest  live  only  in 
memory.  But  America,  in  the  glow  of  her  young  enthusiasm,  asso- 
ciates their  past  glories  with  vivid  ideas  of  present  greatness ;  and 
the  name  of^  an  eminent  European  artist  excites  in  her  a  kind  of 
instinctive  veneration.  Now  in  fact  it  would  be  a  desecration  of  the 
American  school,  partially  as  it  is  formed,  to  compare  it  with  any 
modem  European  one,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  France  and 
Grreat  Britain ;  and  even  with  these,  we  think  it  ni^edliot  fear  a  just 
and  philosophical  comparison. 

The  United  States  have  been  hitherto  too  much  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  «/i/e,  to  have  been  able  to  reach  an  extraordinary 
eminence  in  the  Aulce*  In  the  true  spirit  xtf  wisdom,  her  first  care 
has  been  to  ^tablish  her  political  and  social  system,  bein^  content  to 
prosecute  the  arts,  and  all  the  refining  influences  of  society,  in  the 
iBisttre  moments  she  has  been  able  to  spare  from  the  construction  of  » 
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solid  and  substantial  basis,  on  which  they  might  eventually  be  founded, 
with  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  onward  course.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  is  it,  that  she  has  accomplished  so  much ;  that  in  her  very 
infancy,  she  has  given  to  timc-conseci-ated  Europe  names  in  art  which 
will  endure  for  ever  upon  its  proud  annals.  vVe  shall  not  stop  to 
dwell  upon  the  early  history  of  the  arts  in  the  republic ;  upon  the 
glories  of  Stuart,  Trumbull,  and  the  rest  of  that  school ;  but  shall 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  republic  is  in  the  arts,  and  what 
she  promises  to  be.  Unlike  the  hoaiy  nations  of  the  old  world, 
whose  glories  are  of  the  past,  this  is  emphatically  the  country  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  An  American  looks  back,  indeed,  upon  the 
short  annals  of  his  country,  with  pride  and  exultation  ;  but  it  is  with 
a  different  feeling  from  that  which  animates  the  Roman,  as,  wandering 
by  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  capital,  he  ruminates  upon  the  ancient 
greatness  of  his  country ;  but  mingling  with  his  proud  retrospections 
the  melancholy  consciousness,  that  if  he  think  of  the  present,  or  the 
prospect  of  the  future,  the  smile  of  triumph  must  change  to  the  tear 
and  blush  of  shame.  Not  so  the  American.  He  loves  to  muse  upon 
the  past,  because  he  draws  from  it  bright  prophecies  of  future  glo- 
ries ;  and  in  nothing  may  he  more  reasonably  indulge  this  feeling, 
than  in  the  contemplation  of  the  aits.  '  If,'  he  may  say,  '  in  its  first 
dawnings,  our  young  republic  has  achieved  so  much,  what  may  not 
be  anticipated  of  its  meridian  splendor  ]' 

In  discussing  the  question  whether  the  United  States  possesses  the 
true  genius  for  art,  we  have  no  difficult  task ;  for  decisive  evidence 
of  the  fact  greets  us  on  every  side,  not  only  in  the  flourishing  cities 
of  the  land,  but  in  the  extreme  west  and  south-west ;  in  the  very 
wilderness,  it  is  triumphantly  proved.  We  have  seen  works  by  young, 
uneducated  western  artists,  which  exhibit  an  originality  and  fresh- 
ness of  genius  perfectly  delightful.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  tech- 
nicalities and  manners  of  schools,  they  derive  their  inspiration  from 
the  pure  teachings  of  nature ;  an  inspiration  as  true,  as  it  is  generous 
and  unconfined.  We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  advo- 
cate the  doctrine,  that  real  greatness  in  art  can  be  achieved  without 
the  aid  of  other  study  than  that  of  nature.  We  have  no  such  faith 
in  the  omnipotence  of  uncultured  genius.  Genius  and  Study  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  to  pixxluce  permanently  great  results  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  they  are  so  often  apt  to  regard  each  other  with  feel- 
ings of  dislike  and  distrust.  Genius  is  wont  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  the  dry  and  tedious  rules  of  study ;  and  Study  laughs  disdain- 
fully at  the  brilliant  but  too  oflen  meteor-like  emanations  of  genius. 
One  thing  is  certain  ;  they  are  eminently  necessary  to  each  other ; 
and  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  young  artist  to  establish  be- 
tween them  a  mutual  and  affectionate  regard. 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  the  European  idolaters  of  the  day, 
that  the  United  States  can  never  equal  the  nations  of  the  old  world 
in  the  arts,  because  there  is  a  lack  of  the  inspiration  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. It  is  difficult,  perhaps  presumptuous,  to  combat  with  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  many,  have 
generated  this  idea ;  but  it  really  does  seem  to  us  groundless  and 
absurd.  If  we  search  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  we  shall  find  almost 
every  comer  of  this  vast  and  magnificent  land  teeming  with  poetry 
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and  with  romance ;  rich  in  the  glorious  associations  which  may  in- 
spire the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  pen.  America  is  called  the 
new  world ;  sometimes,  contemptuously,  *  the  country  of  to-day/ 
More  honored  be  she,  for  the  work  of  her  '  day !'  But  are  her 
spreading  and  magnificent  forests  newl  —  the  things  of  to-day] 
Were  the  rushing  waters  of  Niagara  sent  dashing  over  the  massive 
and  enduring  rocks  to-day  ?  Did  the  glorious  Hudson,  the  sweet 
and  placid  Connecticut,  the  beautiful  Ohio,  the  sublime,  ocean-like 
Mississippi,  the  mountain-fed  Kennebec,  begin  to  flow  to-day  1 

But  apart  from  the  associations  of  natural  grandeur,  has  not  the 
new  world  been  always  animated  by  human  feeling,  mind,  and  soul  1 
Has  it  not  had  its  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars  ;  its  buildings  up,  its  de- 
stroyings,  its  dynasties ;  its  loves,  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  perils  1 
When  Caesar  led  his  victorious  legions  to  battle,  perchance  amid  his 
native  woods  or  mountains,  some  red  chief  mai*shalled  his  fearless 
warriors  for  an  unchronicled  Pharsalia ;  and  though  no  Indian  Zeno- 
phon  or  Thucydides  has  left  us  record  of  the  fact,  doubtless  the  western 
nills  and  forests  have  echoed  to  eloquence  as  sublime  as  that  which 
Demosthenes  poured  forth  from  the  gorgeous  temples  of  immortal 
Athens.  Even  in  the  present  fallen  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
red  man,  enough  of  poetical  and  romantic  incident  maybe  found,  to 
redeem  the  new  world  from  the  stigma  n£  barrenness  ;  and  the  fund 
of  ancient  Indian  legend  and  tradition  is  inexhaustible.  Again, 
what  can  be  more  replete  with  sublime  and  thrilling  romantic  inci- 
dent, than  the  events  of  the  revolution  ?  If  deeds  of  high  heroic 
courage,  of  pure  and  lofly  patnotisxn»  are  legitimate  sources  of  inspi- 
ration, surely  the  American  painter  and  poet  have  no  need  to  remain 
idle.  The  life  of  Washington,  alone,  might  furnish  matter  for  a 
hundred  epics.  It  is  high  time  that  the  prevailing  cant  should  be 
abandoned,  that  '  our  scenery  loses  from  want  of  association,  and  our 
writers'  genius  is  damped,  from  lack  of  natural  historical  interest ;' 
for  which  piece  of  fustian  a  Boston  periodical,  of  some  repute, 
stands  accountable ;  as  do  many  of  its  brethren,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  for  similar  oracular  croakings. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  art  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  remember  that  it  has  contended  with,  and  still  labors  under, 
many  disadvantages.  The  principal  one  consists  in  the  lack  of  means 
of  education,  a  deficiency  which  students  have  felt  severely.  Very 
few  of  our  cities  have  any  schools  of  drawning  and  design,  approach- 
ing excellence ;  and  the  majority  are  entirely  without  them.  The 
expenses  consequent  upon  a  visit  to  Europe,  preclude  the  greater 
portion  of  students  from  such  a  tour,  and  thus  much  valuable  time  is  too 
often  expended  in  acquiring,  by  severe  experimental  labor,  general 
principles,  which  good  instruction  could  have  imparted  with  ease  and 
expedition.  The  disadvantages  under  which  a  self-teaching  artist 
labors,  are  very  severe,  and  doubtless  have  caused  many  to  abandon 
a  profession,  which,  under  more  favorable  influences,  they  might  have 
adorned.  Another  impediment  in  the  way  of  American  art,  has  been 
the  want  of  encouragement.  Sheer  necessity  has  frequently  driven 
artists  of  merit  to  seek  that  recompense  for  their  labors  abroad, 
which  they  could  not  hope  for  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
is  drawing  near,  when  our  men  of  wealth  and  influence  will  be  willing 
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to  spare  some  little  time  from  the  engrossing  purauits  of  business  or 
politics,  to  foster  and  encourage  talent,  and  unite  in  forming  a  national 
taste  for  art. 

All  these  discouragements  go  to  prove  the  possession  of  a  strong 
natural  genius  in  the  people,  inasmuch  as  the  country  has  made  a  more 
than  reputable  progress,  in  despite  of  them.     In  one  department  of 
art,  and  an  elevated  one,  that  of  landscape  painting,  we  venture  to 
predict,  a  few  years  will  see  the  United  States  occupy  a  very  dis- 
tinguished rank.     Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  the  works  of  Cole, 
Doughty,  Fisher,  etc.,  may  vie  with  the  most  eminent  of  their  Euro- 
pean contemporaries.    The  American  school  of  landscape  is  decidedly 
and  jpeculiarly  original ;  fresh,  bold,  brilliant,  and  grand.     Without 
wishing  to  institute  invidious  comparisons,  we  may  mention  Doughty, 
of  Boston,  as  eminently  combining  these  qualities  in  his  various  works. 
He  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  the  master  and  founder  of  a  new 
school — no  small  honor  in  this  imitative  age.   We  allude  chiefly  to  his 
pictures  of  American  autumnal  scenery.     They  are  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  spirit  of  free,  untrammelled  genius,  deriving  its  inspi- 
ration from  a  gorgeous  and  unhackneyed  species  of  scenery.     We 
cannot  think  that  any  European  artist  could  produce  such  pictures. 
He  would  not  dare  to  lay  aside,  sufficiently,  the  orthodox  principles 
of  schools.     He  would  shrink  from  the  dazzling  variety  of  color, 
even  though  he  saw  it  in  nature,  as  *  unnatural,'  unchaste,' '  unharmo- 
nious,'  and  so  forth.    When  Doughty  exhibited  in  London,  the  cogno- 
scenti first  stared,  then  wondered,  and  finally  admired.     All  agreed 
that  the  style  of  the  American  painter  was  unique,  and  all  heartily 
concurred  that  it  was  '  magnificent,  though  odd.' 

For  grand  poetical  conception,  the  works  of  Cole  are  deservedly 
distinguished.  There  is  an  epic  sublimity  and  g^ace  about  his  pic- 
tures, which,  without  imitation,  reminds  us  of  Claude  Lorraine's  and 
Salvator  Rosa's  best  manners,  united.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
jipeak  of  the  many  other,  not  merely  good,  but  excellent,  landscape 
painters  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  department  of  historical  painting,  the  American  school, 
though  not  numbering  a  multitude  of  names,  can  boast  of  some  of 
great  excellence.  Among  the  names  of  the  living,  that  of  Wash- 
ington Allston  confessedly  stands  preeminent.  This  artist  has 
produced  works  unexcelled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  equalled  by  but  few.  Allston,  widi  Cole,  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  and  others  of  decided  merit,  whom  we  might  name, 
entitle  the  young  school  to  a  respectable  position,  even  in  the  high  and 
difficult  department  of  historical  composition. 

Of  portrait  painters,  we  have  good  ones,  in  abundance ;  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  too  many.  We  are  far  ft-om  thinking  lightly  of  this 
popular  branch  of  art.  We  know  that  some  of  the  finest  talent  in 
the  land  is  employed  in  giving  it  lustre ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted,  that  in  the  scale  of  art,  mere  portrait  painting  can  occupy 
but  a  secondary  station.  It  is,  however,  the  especial  favorite  of  the 
many,  and  therefore  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  practised.  Sully, 
Harding,  Alexander,  Inman,  Nagle,  Otis,  and  a  host  of  others,  are 
deservedly  distinguished  in  this  branch ;  but  those  we  have  named 
need  not  rest  their  reputations  upon  their  portraits  alone ;  they  have 
all  produced  compositions  of  meriL 
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In  sculpture,  the  United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  Grreenougfar 
Hughes,  and  Hiram  Powers.  The  celebrity  of  the  former,  in  par* 
ticular,  is  widely  extended  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  his  own  land, 
and  the  merits  of  the  latter  two  are  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  sublime 
branch  o£  art  should  meet  with  so  little  encouragement ;  but  that 
it  is  sadly  neglected,  is  undeniable.  In  this  we  have  unwisely  de- 
parted from  the  example  left  us  by  the  ancients,  who  held  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  high  veneration,  cherishing  it  as  one  of  their  greatest 
fflones;  and  hence  the  immortal  models  that  have  been  transmitted 
irom  age  to  age,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  successive  genera^ 
tions. 

But  to  return.  We  have  established,  we  think  satisfactorily,  our 
position,  that  the  United  States  possesses  the  true  genius  for  art ;  let 
us  now  briefly  consider  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  its  ad* 
▼anceroent  and  prosperity.  We  have  before  stated,  that  the  worst 
obstacle  art  has  had  to  encounter  in  this  country,  has  been  the  imper- 
fect means  of  education.  No  one,  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant 
with  the  subject,  will  dispute  this  point.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty 
of  the  friends  of  American  art,  and  they  should  consider  it  their  ex* 
alted  privilege,  to  endeavor  to  remedy  this  evil.  It  would  redound 
much  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  thb  government  of  this  great  and 
flourishing  commonwealth,  if  it  could  be  induced  to  lend  the  sanction 
of  its  influence  toward  the  formation  of  a  national  taUefar  Art,  In 
this  it  has  a  good  example  in  the  wholesome  though  tardy  spirit  of 
enlightened  policy,  which  lately  impelled  the  English  government 
to  vote  a  splendid  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  grand  National 
Gallery. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  need  in  the  United  States.  A 
National  Academy  op  Confederated  Artists,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  branches  of  which  shall  be  established  in  all  its  principal 
cities;  each  having  a  good  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  imd 
the  best  approved  modem  works,  a  good  library,  and  competent  pro- 
fessors, elected  periodically  from  among  the  members. 

The  advantages  promised  by  such  a  plan  would  be  inestimable } 
nor  do  we  esteem  it  impracticable.  True,  it  would  take  time  to  es- 
tablish such  a  system  as  we  have  here  slightly  sketched,  nor  could  ic 
probably  be  accomplished  without  more  extended  means  than  the 
friends  of  art  at  present  possess.  But  once  set  in  motion,  the  system 
would  speedily  support  itself;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that, 
should  it  become  generally  known,  it  would  find  friends  among  the 
wealthy,  public-spirited,  and  influential  of  our  citizens,  who  would 
willingly  assist  in  its  foundation. 

We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  the  government  should  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter;  not  that  we  would  wish  it  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  institution,  when  in  operation,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
honor  and  dignity,  which  in  fiict  is  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation, 
we  would  have  it  lend  its  assistance  in  some  way.  There  would  be 
both  sound  and  honorable  policy  in  such  a  course ;  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  legitimate  and  high  province  of  popular  go- 
vemmente  to  foster  and  encourage,  by  every  means  in  tneir  power, 
those  refined  and  elevated  tastes  among  the  people,  which  operate 
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as  more  effectual  securities  against  immorality  and  vice,  than  can  all 
the  terrors  of  the  law. 

Europe  would  congratulate  us  on  such  a  plan,  and  England,  parti- 
cularly, we  feel  assured,  would  not  only  rejoice,  hut  would  lend  us 
aid  in  the  scheme.  Thank  heaven,  the  time  has  passed  away,  when 
America  and  England  could  look  with  feelings  of  jealousy  upon 
each  other's  greatness  and  prosperity.  The  few  lingering  remnants 
of  ancient  prejudice  and  bitter  feeling  which  exist,  are  confined,  on 
both  sides,  to  unworthy  and  uninfluentidl  classes.  The  interchange 
of  honorable  and  pleasant  courtesy,  is  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. She,  from  her  old  and  time-honored  dominion,  looks  with  an 
eye  of  mingled  tenderness  and  pride  upon  the  budding  glories  of  this 
land  ;  '  for,'  she  inwardly  exclaims,  '  we  share  the  triumph,  when,  in 
future  years,  this  fair  promise  shall  have  reached  its  full  and  perfect 
consummation.'  The  patriotic  son  of  America,  in  his  proudest  con- 
templations of  his  country's  greatness,  will  dwell  with  pride  upon  his 
British  origin.  '  She,'  he  will  say, '  gave  us  language,  manners,  laws ; 
and  above  all,  from  her  we  derived  the  true,  warm  blood,  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  God  bless  her!'  England,  we  repeat,  will 
assist  us  in  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  What  American  would  not  be  proud  to  hear  of  *  The 
National  Academy  of  the  United  States*  vieing  with  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  England  f — not  in  the  spirit  of  mean  and  envious  rivalry,  but 
in  that  of  fair  and  honorable  competition ;  such  as  may  worthily  exist 
between  two  noble  nations,  separate  but  still  kindred,  and  each  equally 
proud  of  the  relationship  ? 

We  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  our  master  minds  may  think  this 
subject  worthy  their  attention.  For  himself,  the  writer  has  felt  his 
incompetency  to  do  it  justice.  He  desires  these  remarks  to  be  con- 
sidered but  as  a  mere  outline  of  it;  yet  if  they  should  happily  induce 
other  and  abler  hands  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  it  form  and  sub- 
stance, then  he  will  not  have  written  in  vain. 


SONNET. 


*  I  TURif  to  claap  tboca  forma  of  liffbt, 
And  the  pale  morning  chill*  mine  oje !' 


Fair  one !  half  known  in  memory,  half  ideaf. 
That  in  my  morning  dream  wast  by  my  aide, 
Walking  in  sweet  communion,  like  a  bride 

Leanmg  upon  my  arm  I  ah,  why  not  real, 
fieautiful  vision,  that  white,  dream-like  form, 

Those  soft  dark  eves,  those  clusterinff  tressea,  curling 

So  tendril-like,  aaown  thy  cheek  7    Lo  I  whirling 
In  my  chaotic  fancy,  comes  a  storm, 

Silent  and  shadowy ;  but  enough  to  scare 
The  bright  form  from  my  side,  wnile  ran  my  joy 
Fullest  and  deepest.    What  dost  thou  destroy, 

Relentless  Day !    Waking,  I  murmur,  *  Where, 
Where  is  bright  Ethelinde  1    Is  it  all  o'er  7 
Then  doae  my  eyes,  and  strive  to  dream  of  thee  oaoe  mort. 

c  r.e^ 
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THOUGHTS     IN    THE     WILDERNESS. 

To  DWELL  upon  the  lordly  mountain's  broW| 

To  love  the  proud  community  of  pines, 

And  the  society  of  water-falls ; 

To  gossip  with  the  merry  birds,  that  build 

Theu-  airy  citadels  upon  the  tops 

Of  the  sky-pierdne  minarets  of  rock ; 

Or.  half-enrapturecL  watch  the  fiir-ofi*  storm, 

what  time  the  crinkled  lightning  writes  its  creed 

Upon  the  sable  canvass  of  *  old  night,' 

And  the  terrific  thunder's  sounding  bass 

Doth  shake  the  great  rotunda  of  the  sky  I 

To  commune  with  the  lordly  forest-k  ngs, 

That  stand,  a  great  and  valiant  brotherhood, 

Upon  their  rocky  and  cloud-girdled  thrones, 

Scarred  with  the  lightnings  of  a  thousand  storms. 

And  bending  'nesth  their  Toad  of  royalty; 

To  mark  the  flight  of  the  dark  hurricanes. 

That  meet  upon  the  ever-sounding  sea, 

To  hold  conspiracy  with  the  fierce  crew 

Of  hungry  breakers,  and  devouring  waves. 

That  drench  the  gasping  mariners,  who  yell 

Upon  the  masts  of  princely  argosies  ; 

Tnis  is  the  soul's  most  perfect liappiness; 

For  there  is  that  within  us  which  doth  hold 

No  fellowship  with  eartblv  vanity. 

But  seeks  a  greater,  grander  elemen^ 

Where  it  may  taste  that  high  sublimity, 

Which  elevates,  refines,  ana  warms  the  heart. 

And  fills  its  chambers  with  proud  imagery, 

And  excellence,  and  beauty,  all  divine  f 

Father  !  these  are  thy  works !    I  see  thee  faere^ 
In  the  great  vrildemess,  and  I  have  marked 
Thv  pathway  on  the  cloud-compelUng  storm, 
And  I  have  seen  thy  awful  majesty 
In  the  tree-twisting  whirlwind;  and  have  heard 
Thv  deep  voice  in  the  dying  thunder's  roar ; 
Ana  therefore,  in  this  great  and  glorious  fiiniB^ 
Father !  I  would  for  ever  worship : 
Whether  the  soft  wind's  flUte-like  inurmony 
Runs  through  the  reeds  at  n'ght-fall,  and  the  star^ 
Look  down  mto  the  streams,  and  the  great  sea 
Offers  to  thee  its  hymn ;  or  whether  thou 
Dost  bid  the  dreadful  lightning  wink  in  heaven, 
And  call  the  trembling  thunder  from  its  couchy 
What  time  the  mountains  echo  back  the  crask 
Of  its  vast  palaces,  and  the  high  dome 
Of  heaven  reverberates  the  avmil  peal  I 

,    Oh !  ever  let  me  be  a  wor8hq)per 
In  temples  so  magnificent ;  for  here 
Religion  aits  upon  the  eternal  hills. 
Ana  the  imperial  mountains,  and  doth  make 
Her  great  divan  amid  the  cloistered  gloom 
Of  ancient  wood ;  or.  pillowing  her  head 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
Investeth  Night  with  great  magnificence, 
'  And  grander  makes  the  long-contested  wars 

Of  the  loud-roaring  storms,  that  fright  the  stara^ 
And  vex  with  rage  old  Ocean's  mighty  soul ; 
And  she  doth  plant  her  foot  upon  his  breast, 
When  the  hoarse-sounding  hurricanes  have  woke 
The  anger  of  the  mighty  monarch'  waves, 
And  lifting  up  her  queenly  head  in  heaven. 
Doth  smue  to  hear  the  solemn  thunder  roil 
Along  the  concave  of  heaven's  echoing  dome  I 
tthm,  Aim,  I830r  H.  W.  Kockwxli^ 
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THE    WATERLOO    ALBUH. 


BT  OWK  WHO  SAW  IT. 


'  And  Harold  standB  upon  this  place  of  skuQa, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deaaly  Waterloo  1*  Bvkaii. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you,  reader,  in  opening  one  of  those  books 
appertaining  to  most  public  establishments  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, known  as  '  salons  de  lecture,'  and  '  cabinets  litteraires/  one 
of  those  livres  de  louage,  which  pass  into  every  body's  hands,  and  come 
under  all  eyes,  to  remark,  beside  the  stains  of  tobacco,  of  coffee, 
of  chocolate,  and  a  variety  of  grease-spots,  the  notes,  reflections, 
critiques,  remarks,  and  observations,  which  also  blot  its  margins,  if 
the  book  contains  any  discussible  idea,  or  any  new  proposition,  which 
enlists  the  prejudices  and  excites  the  bile  of  the  subscribers ;  divides 
them,  sets  them  by  the  ears,  for  or  against,  as  friends  and  enemies  t 
Then  commences  the  polemical,  at  the  first  page,  to  finish  but  at  the 
last.  The  most  bufibonish  attacks,  the  queerest  replies,  questions, 
and  answers  ;  the  most  apposite,  warm,  and  original ;  crossing  and 
following  each  other,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  an  inexhaust' 
ible  vein,  with  a  humor  knowing  no  academical  rules,  and  with  a 
freedom  always  without  fear,  and  with  a  taste  which  is  never  sutu 
reprdcke.  The  entire  book  is  thus  peppered  with  commentaries,  under 
which  the  subject  is  forgotten,  like  the  body  of  a  Turk,  lost  beneath 
the  vestments  with  which  he  is  overloaded. 

Thus  it  was,  that  I  forgot  Waterloo,  that  immense  text,  that  Ho- 
merical  subject,  that  modem  epic,  before  the  notes,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  grave  or  light,  gay  or  sad,  sensible  or  stupid,  which  were  writ' 
ten  dpropos  of  this  grand  event.  It  was  thus  that  I  forgot  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  Blucher,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  all 
the  Iliad  of  our  day,  before  an  Album,  that  I  met  with,  during  a 
visit  which  I  paid  last  summer  to  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

I  had  hardly  arrived  there,  and  put  up  at  the  famous  '  Auborge 
de  la  Belle  Alliance,'  when  die  bar-maid  handed  me  two  volumes, 
which  were  endorsed  with  the  pompous  title  of  '  The  Waterloo 
Album.'  '  Here,'  said  she,  at  the  same  time  tendering  a  pen,  '  write 
your  name,  and  add,  if  you  will,  whatever  idea  may  be  created  in 
your  mind  by  the  spot  where  you  are  ;  it  will  cost  but  ten  sous.' 

'  That  is  nothing,'  said  I,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  one  of  those  sentences  d  grand  effete  which  at  once 
maice  and  establish  one's  reputation,  and  I  seized  the  pen. 

Unfortunately,  my  head  was  too  full ;  not  a  single  idea  could  make 
its  iortie  ;  perhaps  I  should  have  returned  the  pen  without  farther 
troubling  myself,  if  the  idea  had  not  suggested  itself  of  scrutinizing 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  with  a  view  to  inspiration.  '  CapitiQ 
idea !'  said  I ;  '  I  shall  certainly  find  something  good ;  I  cannot  do  a 
saner  thing;'  and  thereupon  I  seized  the  Album,  and  opened  it 
with  the  most  profound  respect. 

The  first  line  that  struck  my  eye,  was  this : 

'  TALMA  :  M'lLE  MAR*.' 
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Being  desirous,  and  in  search,  of  something  less  laconic,  I  passed  on. 

'  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Lavinia  Ramsbottom  visited  the  plain  of 
Waterloo,  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1826.* 

'  D.  Who  the  devil  are  these  Ramsbottoms  ?'* 

'  R.  Demandez'le  d  John  BulL'     *  Ask  John  Bull.' 

This  question  and  response,  written  under  names  so  boldlj  cut,  of 
the  Bunily  of  the  Ramsbottoms,  but  more  particularly  the  fear  that  a 
imeraber  of  le  grand  Jamile  of  John  Bull  might  reply  to  the  interpel' 
Uuion^  by  some  discourteous  remarks,  caused  me  to  pass  these  lines 
as  I  had  the  first.  I  therefore  turned  the  leaf,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon 
the  following : 

'  This  plain,  celebrated  by  the  valor  of  the  English,  has  been  visit- 
ed by  three  English  travellers.  They  are  three  geese,  you  will  say, 
to  come  so  far  to  see  the  theatre  where  so  many  friends  and  enemies, 
mortally  wounded,  now  lie  confounded,  and  where  poor  Napoleon 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Our  English  hearts  beat  with  pleasure ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  we  hasten  to  bid  you  good  night !' 

A  vexed  commentator  added  the  following  note  : 

'  Que  de  stupidites,  helas  /  Nous  fonmit  id  la  plume  (Vun  eot 
Anglais  P  *•  What  stupidity,  alas !  is  here  exhibited,  from  the  pen 
of  a  silly  Englishman !' 

The  annexed  lines,  written  on  the  back  of  the  cover  to  the  first 
volume,  breathe,  without  doubt,  much  liberalism  : 

'  Avromfort,  and  his  friend  Gaslebois^have  run  through  this  book, 
and  have  shuddered  to  see  its  pages  soiled  with  abuse.  To  a  man 
de  caeur,  there  is  no  nation.' 

But  the  absurd  paused  not  for  this.  Void,  what  is  to  be  found  by 
the  side  of  these  lines  : 

'  Mr.  Burra,  of  London,  writes  upon  this  book,  in  the  hope  that  his 
friends  will  remember  his  name.     This  is  a  very  bad  pen.^ 

Farther  on : 

'  Tom  Serle,  an  English  actor,  who  played  the  principal  parts  at 
the  Brussels  theatre,  has  visited  this  place,  with  Bob  Roberts ;  both 
have  been  assez  bites,  to  feel  hot,  and  to  be  tired.' 

The  words  assez  bites  were  underlined,  and  a  critic  makes  this 
remark : 

'  Celle  est  la  nature  de  Tom  Serle  et  de  Bob  Roberts,* 

Farther  on,  are  the  following  lines,  applied  to  the  same  personages : 

'  Vilains  animaux,  if  you  should  ever  attempt  to  get  up  a  subscrip- 
tion at  Brussels,  instead  of  giving  any  thing,  I  shall  most  certainly 
claim  back  the  four  francs  which  I  was  assez  bite  to  pay  to  see  you  !' 


*  TJifPABDONABUB  ignonuicel  Did  not  this  diBtingaished  traveller,  grammarian,  and  lin- 
guist, describe  at  large,  amon^  the  various  sights  which  she  beheld,  while  on  her  *  tour 
to  explode  the  European  comment,'  her  visit  to  Waterloo  1  She  tells  us,  if  we  remem- 
ber riflfatly,  that  when  she  reached  the  sround,  her  *  feelines  was  so  overcoming,  that 
■he  thought  she  should  have  perspired.  An  old  gray-headed  Frenchman,  from  *  San- 
elew,'  near  Paris,  who  '  wore  rusty  tips  on  his  lips,  like  a  poodle,'  pointed  out  to  Lavinia 
Ramsbottom  the  very  spot  where  he  himself  during  the  battle,^' see  a  body  of  artillery 
oAoero  arfiring  away,  with  their  bombs  in  mortars,  like  any  thing.'  Moreover,  he 
•howed  her  the  *  tuch-whole  of  a  gun  that  he  took  away  clandecenily  at  the  time^  and 
that  bu'sted  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  was  pointing  it  directly  at  Napoleon's 
hat,  when  his  heed  was  in 't'    Not  know  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  1  Credat  JudcBa»  / 

Em.  KjiiicxsaBocKBa. 
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The  following  inscription,  '  Montarge,  Ali  Ben  29me,  annee  de 
VHeggire  1169/  gave  rise  to  this  annotation : 

*  This  is  a  Turk,  I  suppose  !' 

Then  came  this  petit  fnorceau  of  prose,  dictated  by  that  military 
sentiment  which  the  French  call  chauoinume,  and  written  by  an  old 
soldier : 

'  Here  I  am,  returned  to  the  spot  which  has  been  the  witness  of 
the  high  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iberical  peninsula.  The  remem- 
brance which  they  recall,  is  of  a  nature  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  an  old 
soldier.  The  task  was  a  hard  one  :  we  had  a  critical  position  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June.  Poor  Buchanan  !  But  the  fortune  of  war  so 
willed  it.  A  day  will  come,  when  I  also  must  quit  this  world ; 
whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  more 
honorable  manner,  than  those  brave  fellows  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Oh  !  if  they  had  seen  with  what  intrepidity  the  whole  line 
charged  the  enemy  in  the  evening  !     Huzza  ! 

Un  OvTICnB  QUI  ▲  VINOT  AK8  DS  SlRTICS.' 

The  corrective  of  these  lines  is  close  upon  them  : 

'  O  age,  reasoning  and  reasonable !  A  hundred  thousand  French- 
men came  here  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an  equal  number  of 
their  fellow-beings,  and  of  sacrificing  themselves,  to  defend  the  cause 
of  a  despot,  whose  iron  hand  would  never  have  accorded  to  them 
the  advantages  o£  a  representative  government.  O  the  wisdom  of 
our  generation  !  g  Stbel./ 

Lower  down : 

'  Here  was  spilled  the  blood  of  the  young  and  the  brave ;  here 
fell  the  hope  of  a  father,  the  lover  of  the  young  maiden,  and  the  hus- 
band of  a  young  wife,  tendre  et  Jidele,  Here  death  was  triumphant ! 
This  earth  was  made  drunk  with  human  blood,  and  the  scene  of 
carnage  of  which  this  place  was  the  theatre,  was  the  work  of  the 
ambition  of  a  single  man,  of  une  pauvte  creature  humaine,  who  re- 
ceived life  and  intelligence  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  most  humble 
of  the  soldiers  who  perished  for  him.     O  men  !  men  !' 

Others,  instead  of  philosophizing,  turn  their  sympathy  for  the  dead 
into  a  matter  of  speculation,  by  giving  birth  to  an  announcement,  a 
sign,  or  an  advertisement,  after  this  fashion  : 

'  Fitz  Patterley  has  come  here  to  render  homage  to  the  manes  of 
his  father,  who  died  upon  the  field  of  honor,  and  who  was  furnish- 
ing saddler  to  the  first  regiment  of  drag^oons.     Fitz  Patterley  has 
inherited  the  patriotism  and  the  trade  of  his  father ;  and  he  continues 
in  the  practice  of  both,  at  London,  Number  40,  Leicester  Square.' 

Underneath  is  this  remark  of  a  Frenchman : 

'  This  reminds  me  of  the  following  epitaph,  which  I  read  one  day 
upon  a  tomb  au  Pere  la  Chaise  :* 

'  d-git  JV.  iV  •  •  ♦,  marchand  merder  de  la  Rue  St,  Dennis,  Norn- 
bre  •  9  *  ;  la  veuve,  desolee,  continue  le  mime  commerce,  et  espere 
conaerver  la  faveur  public*  *  Here  lies  N.  N  ♦  *  «,  a  haberdasher  of 
Number  «  *  ♦,  Rue  St.  Denis.  His  afflicted  widow  continues  to  carry 
on  the  same  business,  and  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  public  patron* 
age!' 
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Farther  on,  we  read : 

'  Irving  Brook,  of  London,  hsB  visited,  for  the  third  time,  the  plain 
of  Waterloo,  this  26th  of  July,  1826.  He  thanks  heaven  that  it  has 
freed  the  world,  by  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  cruellest 
tyrant  that  ever  wielded  a  sceptre.' 

This  tirade  is  followed  by  these  epithets  : 

'  Chien  d' Anglais  !  Brute  /  Bite: 

Lower  down,  are  these  Anglo-Frangab  lines  : 

*  Goddem,  Goddem,  pour  moi  bateau  d  vapeur,  moi  partir  pour 
Ltondrts,  lea  Francais  nienager  pae  noui  r  Bxfstsk  st  Rosbip.' 

Near  these  lines,  is  this  phrase : 

'  Bemes  aoieiU  leg  ames  aes  hravM,  qui  sont  morts  pour  sauver  leur 
pays  r  '  Blessed  be  the  souls  of  those  brave  men  who  died  in  the 
defence  of  their  country !'  Um  Habitaut  ds  Lovdbu.' 

Then  this  vivat  bachique : 

*  Waterloo,  Belle  Alliance !  Imperishable  name  I  Huzza  for  old 
England,  and  the  English  army  !  Let 's  drink ;  here  goes  V 

George  D.  Clark,  from  London,  who  visited  this  place  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  1838.' 

M.  Groubau,  a  lithographer  from  Brussels,  expresses  the  senti- 
ments which  his  journey  to  Waterloo  inspired  within  him,  thus : 

*  As  putrefaction  engenders  life,  and  misfortune  happiness,  so  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  which  saw  the  destruction  of  so  many  people, 
gave  life  to  lithographs.  I  rejoice,  then,  at  this  common  misfor- 
tune, or  ill,  as  it  has  made  my  own  particular  h^piness. 

GOTJBAU.' 

Mr.  Goubau  is  thus  anathematized  : 

'  Brigand,  dog,  hog,  and  egotist,  of  the  first  order !  Widiout  dooibt 
a  Flemish  man.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sofler  sex  has  been  die  first  to 
renounce  this  exclusive  spirit  of  patriotism.  Les  femmes  have  first 
attempted  that  fusion  and  system  of  alliance,  subsequently  accom- 
plished by  M.  de  Talleyrand.     Thus  have  they  vmtten  : 

'  Je  rougis  de  la  kaine  et  de  Vorgueil  des  Anglais,* 

*  J^aimelesFrancais,  de  tout  man  ccBur  etfespere  toujours  vivre  pamU 
eux  ;  car  les  Auglais  sent  des  prijuges  et  des  bites. 

'  Une  Anglaise,  noniTne  Georgiana,  qui  a  un  amant  offider  Francois: 
twdfih  September,  1826.' 

'  Et  les  Francais  sont  du  ammurs! 

'  1  blush  at  the  hatred  and  pride  of  the  Enelish. 

'  I  love  the  French  with  ul  my  heart,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always 
live  among  them,  for  the  EngliiQi  are  full  of  prejudices,  and  are 
brutes. 

'  An  English  woman,  named  Georgiana,  who  has  a  lover,  a  French 
officer :  twelftti  September,  1826.' 

*  And  the  French  are  loves. ' 

'  One.  Englishman  can  lick  three  Frenchmen  at  once !'  exclaims,  in 
burlesque  French,  writing  battir  for  battre^  some  cockney,  scanda- 
lized at  this  avowal.  But  this  explosion  in  no  way  arrests  the  sen- 
sibility of  our  bdles  compatriots.  In  another  passage,  are  these  two 
inscriptions : 

VOL.  ZIV.  S' 
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*  My  soul  experiences  bere  no  sentiment  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

My  lover,  who  is  a  Frenchman,  is  not  with  me. 

Makza  TsMvurroK.' 
Then  follow  these  two  lines  : 

*  Je  verse  une  larme  de  regret, 
Sur  le  sort  det  braves  Francais. 

'  Emily  Payne,  an  English  woman,  who  loves  the  French  with  all 
her  heart.     Twelflh  October,  1826  :  now  staying  at  St.  Omer.' 

'  May  I  lose  the  remembrance  of  this  fatal  battle  !'  writes  Signor 
Caravillo. 

Next  come  some  lines  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
sense : 

'  Napoleon  received  at  this  place  the  price  of  his  perfidious  invasion 
of  Spam.     Thus  perish  all  those  who  would  wrong  my  country !' 

Farther  on,  are  these  words,  the  imprint  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  justice  and  generosity: 

'  I  have  ran  through  this  book,  and  I  have  found  in  it  an  e»prit  de 
parti,  and  of  partiality,  which  should  never  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
well  cultivated  minds.  '  Honneur  au  courage^  is  my  device,  whether 
it  be  the  courage  of  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  an  Englishman,  or 
of  any  other  nation  ;  honour  to  all  those  who  have  said  '  ha  garde 
meurt,  mats  ^e  se  rend  part  /*  They  have  as  much  right  to  celebrity 
as  those  who,  during  one  entire  day,  resisted  a  whole  army.  I  speak 
of  the  brave  Forty-Second  Highlanders.  Gbo.  Ceavkm  db  SaxmJ 

Here  I  paused,  well  satisfied  with  what  I  had  read.  J  could  not 
say  any  thing  more  reasonable  than  this.  I  had  no  desire  to  register 
my  name,  nor  had  I  any  will  to  the  manufacturing  of  prose  or  poetry. 
I  gave  the  girl  ten  sous,  the  price  exacted  for  the  honor  of  scribbling 
in  the  Album,  and  went  on  my  way. 


SONNET 


IT    A    MOTHSa    TO    UZM.    SLBBPIM6    BOT. 


O,  I  could  gaze  for  ever  on  that  brow, 

Where  innocence  and  peace  in  beauty  rest  I 

Upon  those  curls,  that  seem  a  cherub's  nest  i 
That  quiet  smile,  of  sweet  and  heavenly  glow, 
And  the  dark  silken  lash,  which  gently  now 

Falls  on  that  roseate  cheek,  so  oft  impressed 

With  love's  warm  kiss,  when  folded  to  this  breast 
And  will  thy  Baice  in  manhood's  slumbers  show 
These  tokens  of  a  soul  within  serene  7 

Or  in  their  stead,  by  time,  will  marks  of  care^ 
And  disappointment's  traces,  there  be  seen  1 

No,  if  a  widowed  mother's  fervent  prayer 
Prevail  with  Heaven,  the  ills  which  her»  have  beeii| 

Shall  never  blight  Utu^  bud  of  promise  £ur  1 

B.  c.  a. 
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SACRED   MELODY. 


tV    C    HILL,    AVTHOa    OP    *  THE    SUIN*    OP    ATHCNt,*    'TITAKIA's    BANQUST,'    ETC. 


4^v 


I. 

Wrkn  from  the  flower  of  life  has  fled 

The  sweetness  of  its  early  bloom, 
And  o'er  its  fading  tints  are  shed 

The  dark,  cold  shadows  of  the  tomb ; 
O,  then  for  hopes  we  cease  to  care, 

That  light  us  not  to  worlds  on  high, 
But  forms  of  seeming  brightness  wear, 

And|  as  we  think  to  grasp  them,  fly  I 

II. 

When,  bright  but  fleet  as  morning  dew, 

From  Pieasure^s  cup  the  sparkle  flies, 
And  Love  but  feeds  a  flame,  if  true^ 

That  even  as  he  lights  it,  dies ; 
Friendless  and  lone,  by  sorrow  tried, 

O,  then  we  turn  from  earthly  bliss. 
To  worlds  where  purer  spirits  hide, 

Beyond  the  fiilse,  cold  smiles  of  thisl 


OURTH    OF    JULY    THOUGHTS 


BV  THE  AUTHOK  OP  '  OOK  OWN  COUZfTRy.' 


But  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  guns  of  a  steam-ship,  at  the 
earliest  day-break  of  a  misty  morning,  announced  off  the  Battery 
the  presence  of  a  strange  trans-atlautic  visiter.  The  surprise  of  the 
population  that  hastened  in  battalions  to  see  this  new-comer,  was  not 
60  intense  as  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  quiet  attitude  of  the 
steam-ship,  and  her  small  size ;  for  when  the  masses  of  the  people 
first  put  their  eyes  upon  her,  she  was  at  rest  on  the  bosom  of  our 
beautiful  harbor ;  and  but  few  of  us  felt  the  magnificence  of  this 
great  idea  of  a  new  steam-bridge  thus  discovered  for  the  old  world 
and  the  new.  When,  however,  at  high  sun,  the  tell-tale  telegraph 
on  Staten  Island  reported  in  the  distance  another  smoking  monster, 
of  leviathan  size,  and  strange  proportion,  hunying  thus  the  stream 
of  population  to  the  Battery,  all  our  citizens  began  to  feel  an  inflar 
lion  of  the  heart,  as  this  idea  burst  in  its  full  magnitude  upon  them  ; 
when  that  black-sided  monster  of  the  deep,  the  Great  Westera  came, 
without  wind  or  sail,  thrashing  with  her  wheels  into  the  midst  of  our 
shipping,  and  discharging  her  cannon,  in  honor  of  the  triumph  of 
Vulcan  over  Neptune.  They  who  had  seen  the  progress  of  Fulton's 
vast  idea  upon  these  very  waters,  and  had  felt  in  every  thing  the 
revolutions  of  society  it  had  wrought  on  this  continent,  expanded 
their  conceptions  to  the  limits  of  a  world  ;  for  man  by  matter, 
now  they  saw,  ruled  the  ocean  and  the  wind ;  and  he  who  was  but 
matter,  felt  within  his  bosom  the  sparkling  divinity  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  Goo  himself  Then  it  was,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
thousands  on  that  Battery,  of  all  occupations,  and  all  the  various 
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shades  of  education,  burst  forth  in  cheers  of  tremendous  grandeur, 
swelling  from  voices  feeble,  even  in  their  highest  pitch,  to  utter  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  joy  within.  The  European-bom  almost 
kissed  the  bridge  that  reached,  as  it  were,  to  the  hills  and  vales  of 
hb  own  dear  home.  The  emigrant  felt  now  he  had  not  parted  with 
every  thing,  for  he  had  but  to  cross  the  river,  and  he  was  at  his  own 
hearth,  with  his  own  dear  mother  and  his  own  dear  sister  at  his 
side.  The  American,  with  the  pride  of  a  countiyman  of  Fulton, 
rejoicing  over  another  victory  won  for  his  immortality,  felt  that 
worlds  had  been  taken  up  and  moved,  as  it  were,  by  some  almighty 
arm ;  for  America  and  Europe  were  now  almost  one ;  and  he  sha- 
dowed forth,  in  imaj^nation  of  American  brilliancy,  the  momentous 
consequences  to  society,  to  commerce,  to  agriculture,  and  to  govern- 
ment, of  the  august  revolution  this  sovereignty  of  steam  was  develop- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  Falos  were  not  more  impressed  with 
the  mightiness  of  achievement,  when  Christopher  Columbus  returned 
from  the  discovery  of  America,  than  when  this  new  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus of  steam  seized  Neptune  by  the  beard,  and  demolishing  his 
trident,  exalted  Vulcan  to  his  throne  ;  and  the  natives  of  Hispa- 
niola  could  not  have  been  in  much  more  amazement  than  we,  when, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  hours,  two  steam-ships  came  into  our  port, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  the  cries  of  science,  and  in  mockery  of  the  tnree 
thousand  miles  of  barrier.  The  hearty  welcome  of  the  people,  the 
throngs  of  thousands  that  visited  these  ships,  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  the  authorities  of  the  city,  which  called  from  the  gallant  sai- 
lor, now.  in  command  of  '  the  British  Queen,'  the  hearty  exclama- 
tion '  This  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life!*  we  do  not  purpose  to 
dwell  upon,  for  we  hasten  to  explain  what  we  consider  are  to  be  the 
revolutions  of  this  now  ocean-extended  sovereignty  of  steam. 

This  virgin  world  in  which  we  dwell,  demands  of  the  old  world 
but  two  influences  —  Men  and  Monet.  Our  wildernesses  are  rank 
for  want  of  men,  and  on  our  own  geography  is  written,  in  river,  lake 
and  hill,  '  the  promise  to  pay,'  in  abounding  interest,  all  rational 
investments  of  money.  The  Swiss  who  is  perched  on  a  declivity  of 
the  AIds  ;  the  Irishman  who  earns  but  a  miserable  livelihood  in 
rejected  bogs ;  the  Hollander,  who  can  rescue  no  more  of  soil  from 
the  sea  ;  the  Sicilian,  who  has  hardly  enough  of  maccaroni  and  wine 
for  his  bein^ ;  the  Swede,  from  his  sands  of  pine  ;  the  Pole,  hunted 
bv  the  Russian  cossack ;  the  German,  from  the  historic  battlements 
of  the  Rhine,  or  the  rich  graperies  of  the  plain,  we  invite  ;  we 
welcome  here,  each  and  all ;  whether  they  come  from  the  burning 
land  of  the  Moor,  or  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  for  this  ever  has 
been  the  asylum,  the  refuge,  of  every  people  of  the  old  world,  from 
the  time  the  puritcm  Englishman  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  to 
the  landing  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  ;  the  Dutch  in  our  own 
New- York ;  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
or  Alabama ;  and  the  French  in  Louisiana.  It  is  the  glorious  pre- 
rogative of  a  republic,  to  mould  all  nations  into  one ;  to  change  the 
subject  to  the  citizen ;  to  tame  the  monarchist  to  the  republican ; 
and  to  raise  up  the  disorganizer  and  the  agrarian  to  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  a  sovereign  himself.  True,  in  this  fusion  of  conflict- 
ing eleaieiilis,  there  is  often  danger ;  but  the  experience,  not  of 
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the  half  a  century  alone  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  two  hundred 
TSARS  of  the  prevalence  of  republicanism  in  America,  proves  it  can 
all  be  done. 

The  introduction  of  emigrant  population,  which  ocean  steam 
navigation  is  to  effect,  has  scarcely  attracted  public  attention  as 
yet.  This  navigation  is  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  we  have  not 
thought  of  its  ultimate  influence  upon  the  tide  of  population  that  has 
for  two  hundred  years  been  running  to  America,  with  a  swell  and 
force  increasing  every  additional  day.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this 
influence  will  be  immediately  felt,  on  account  of  ue  high  price  of 
the  passage  money,  and  the  grater  pay  the  steam-ships  can  have  for 
passengers  on  business  or  pleasure ;  but  it  is  as  sure  to  be  felt  anon, 
as  was  the  like  influence  in  settling  the  great  west  of  this  country, 
the  states  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 
Ariumsas,  which,  without  steam  navigation,  could  have  been  hardly 
settled  even  to  this  day.  The  frequent  and  rapid  communication  by 
the  steam  ships,  through  letters  as  well  as  by  passengers,  is  constantly 
leading  to  an  interchange,  and  a  similarity  of  thought,  that  breaK 
up  the  foundations  of  society  in  the  old  world.  The  amount  of 
foreign  letters  that  have  gone  through  the  New- York  post-ofiice  is 
prodigious  ;  amazing,  indeed,  to  those  who  mark  its  yearly  increase. 
London  now  is  as  near  to  us  as  New-Orleans,  and  Liverpool  is  bet* 
ter  known  than  St.  Louis.  Paris  exerts  over  us  a  local  influence, 
as  if  it  were  but  just  over  the  Hudson.  The  milliners  of  the  Boule- 
vards are  omnipotent  in  Broadway.  An  American  lady  is  awed  and 
abashed,  if  she  disobeys  the  fiat  of  a  Parisian ^mme  des  modet,  Ger- 
man musicians  are  dictating  law  in  the  language  of  the  soul.  Ger- 
man soldiers,  the  euardians  of  our  republic,  parade  our  streets  in 
uniform.  Rossini  is  as  well  known  here  as  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
We  almost  fancy  we  can  at  times  hear  the  prolonged  notes  of  the 
Grisi.  Europe  reigns  in  our  saloons.  Even  the  kitchen  has  yielded 
at  last,  and  Paris  is  now  complete  master  of  that  important  cabinet. 
Thus  the  European  that  comes  here,  finds  here  a  home.  He  has 
journals  of  his  own  tongue  to  read,  and  a  society  of  his  own  to  live 
in.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  Germans  are  among  us  in  our  eity. 
They  have  two  newspapers,  in  their  own  language,  of  opposite  politics. 
Twenty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  are  here.  They  have  two  journals 
of  their  own.  The  Spaniards  and  the  English  have  their  joumals» 
also,  and  we  are  flooded  with  English  literature.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
penny  papers,  the  Dispatch,  republished  a  whole  number  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  within  three  weeks  after  its  publication  in  London,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  after  its.  arrival  here,  which  it  sold  for  only  three 
cents! 

*  Codum,  non  animum,  mutant^  qui  trans  mare  currunt,  was  the  remark 
of  a  Roman.  Such  a  remark  is  emphatically  true  of  many  parts  of 
New- York  city.  Cologne  is  not  more  German  than  parts  of  the 
eleventh  ward  of  this  city.  Cork  abounds  in  many  of  its  streets 
and  lanes.  The  English  Chartists  are  here  a  powerful  body  of  men. 
Even  the  Welch  have  a  church,  and  a  periodical.  The  French  amalg»* 
mate  more  with  us  than  any  of  our  foreign  population.  But  the  Ian* 
ffuage  of  each  prevails  in  its  own  circle,  to  its  full  extent.  It  is  well 
known^that  on  a  Sunday,  the  people  of  the  continent  of  Euxope  resoit 
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to  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  for  exercise  and  air ;  and  now  let  those 
who  wish  to  see  how  even  this  European  habit  prevails  in  New- York, 
visit  Hoboken  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  ;  a  place  which  then  appears 
to  us  more  like  the  suburbs  of  Antweip,  or  some  other  European  city, 
than  American  ground. 

We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  European  associations  of  New- York, 
in  order  to  show  how  little  sacrifice  of  habit  a  European  makes, 
in  leaving  his  own  land  to  come  to  this.  This  sacrifice  havine  been 
made  less  and  less  every  day  by  the  packet-ships,  is  now  made  less 
than  ever  by  the  steam-ships ;  and  thus  stronger  temptations  are  held 
out  for  the  emigrant  to  come.  A  German  who  embarks  from  Rotter- 
dam, is  not  much  farther  from  home,  than  he  is  there  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Hamburgh  is  about  as  near  to  us  as  Vienna  is  to  Hamburgh. 
Rome  is  farther  from  Havre  than  Havre  is  from  New- York.  The 
Tyrolese,  the  Alsatian,  the  Bernese,  who  leave  their  mountains  as 
mercenaries,  to  go  and  fight  Neapolitan  or  Austrian  battles,  would 
be,  practically,  but  little  farther  from  home,  if  they  were  upon  the 
Alleghanies,  or  even  in  Wisconsin,  or  Iowa.  Ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion, monthly  and  semi-monthly  developing  these  facts,  will  break  up 
the  thickly-settled  si>cieties  of  Europe  in  the  end.  Steam-ships  will 
anon  take  over  emigrants  cheaper,  and  of  course  quicker,  than  the 
packet-ships  or  ti'ansient  ships  now  can.  The  freight  of  human 
beings,  we  foresee,  will  be  a  great  trade  of  the  world.  Steam-ships 
are  the  bridges,  on  which  the  Pole,  the  Aus^an,  the  Prussian,  the. 
Hungarian,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swede,  the  Frenchman,  the  Span- 
iard, the  Italian,  perhaps  the  Turk,  and  Circassian,  and  Georgian, 
anon,  will  pass  over  to  us,  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  passed  to  their 
land  of  promise. 

Well,  let  them  come !  We  feel  no  great  alarm,  in  this  embryo 
Rome,  for  the  august  destinies  the  Father  of  men  is  formingfor  his  chil- 
dren. As  we  receive  them  in  our  imperial  city,  we  can  pass  them  on 
to  the  untrodden  vales  of  Iowa,  or  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  beyond,  upon  the  shores  of  that  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
^e  Anglo-American  is  one  day  to  dictate  trade  to  China.  All  these 
people  come,  even  if  they  come  wild  among  us,  not  only  to  till  our 
virgin  land,  but  to  be  moulded  and  re-formed  for  republican  citizens. 
If  we  can  make  nothing  of  them,  we  can  make  much  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  emigrant  son  of  Erin  will  not '  change  his  own  mind,' 
bis  children  make  the  best  of  Americans.  If  the  German  or  the 
Arcadian  will  not  become  one  of  us,  we  will  become  one  among 
them.  Before  the  invincible  spirit  of  Anglo-American  chivalry,  we 
see  every  thing  fall,  and  thus  we  have  but  little  to  fear.  Again,  what 
importation  is  there  so  rich  as  that  of  human  beings  1  Our  English 
ancestors  perilled  their  lives  on  the  coast  of  Afiica,  and  violated 
every  rule  of  right,  to  take  human  beings  to  make  slaves  of  in  America; 
but  here,  beings  of  our  own  color,  with  whom  we  can  amalgamate, 
and  whom  we  can  exalt ;  full  grown  men,  paying  their  own  freight, 
and  of  their  own  free  will,  are  hurrying  to  our  shores,  and  why  have 
a  doubt  in  welcoming  them  to  our  interior  ?  Europe  has  trained  them 
for  us,  at  great  expense.  Their  purses  are  at  times  full,  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  us.  But  even  if  they  come  without  a  purse,  they  come 
with  brawny  arms  and  strong  limbs;  witl^  bodies  and  souls,  which 
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are  always  capital  in  America.  We  thus  keep  Europe  nursing  men 
for  us.  Europe  becomes  the  cradle  of  America.  We  take  from  the 
mother's  arms  the  full  grown  boy,  upon  whose  rearing  she  has  spent 
one  fourth  of  a  life.  Ay,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  all 
Germany,  are  but  a  nursery  for  our  country.  They  make  men  ;  we 
Udce  them,  and  work  them.  What  Great  Britain  went  to  war  with  us 
about,  she  has  yielded  in  peace  —^  the  right  of  a  subject  any  where  to 
become  a  citizen.  The  power  of  impressment  is  not  confined,  with 
us,  to  what  England  ha9  claimed  over  her  sailors  ;  for  we  exercise  a 
moral  impressment  over  all  mankinds  We  make  it  the  interest  of 
a  world  to  become  American  Citizens. 

Ocean  steam  navigation,  thus  building  a  floating  bridge  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  is  about  to  g^ve  us  the  men  we  want,  and 
with  the  men,  comes  the  money. 

I  was  standing  one  day  in  the  cathedral  at  Westminster,  with  a  highly 
educated  Englishman,  proud  of  his  own  country,  and  with  the  bones 
of  our  common  glorious  ancestors  around  us,  both  inspired  with  the 
teemingr  associations  of  that  august  pile  of  British  glory,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  kind  of  sorrowful  enthusiasm,  as  we  passed  by  the  tombs 
of  the  slaughtered  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  America, '  What 
a  misfortune  for  us  all,  was  that  horrible  revolution  !  We  have  lost 
you,>  but  you  have  lost  all !'  I  did  not  ag^e  in  opinion  with  him, 
and  we  fell  there,  amid  the  tombs  of  Norman  kings,  and  grave  old 
poets,  and  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  into  a  generous  discussion,  which 
gave  an  impulse  to  thought  that  exalted,  even  in  my  own  visionary 
eyes,  the  glory  of  what  I  believe  to  be  inseparable  from  my  coun- 
try. '  What  can  you  do,'  he  continued,  '  in  the  disunited  energ^ies  of 
a  democracy  1  What  great  work  1  What  immortal  achievement  % 
What  old  Westminster,  about  which,  if  possible,  you  are  more  fran- 
tic than  I  ?  You  must  always  be  poor.  You  can  have  no  entailed 
estates.  You  have  no  aristocracy.  You  can  effect  nothing,  for  you 
can  never  work  long  together ;  and  you  have  no  select  body  of  men, 
who  have  time  to  be  educated  above  the  public ;  and  then  money 
enough  to  spend  in  bringing  up  the  public  to  them.' 

While  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  tendency  of  a  Republican 
Democracy  was  to  keep  down  the  few,  I  was  also  arguing  that  it 
exalted  the  many  ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  all  Europeans,  of  all  shades  of  opinion  j  that  a  republican 
democracy  could  have  no  aggregated  energies ;  that  men  could  not 
do  together,  what  they  could  do  apart ;  that  an  association  of  repab- 
licans  could  not  bring  to  pass  what  was  admitted  to  one  titled  man. 

Republicans,  whose  government  is  founded  on  faith  in  man  ; 
whose  Constitution  is  but  the  pledge  of  man  to  man ;  where  the 
governors  have  a  trust  from  the  governed,  credited  but  for  a  limited 
time,  upon  an  express  promise  to  return  it  when  that  time  expires, 
have  necessarily  discovered  a  new  power  of  human  action.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  John  Quincy  Adams  justly  observes, 
in  his  late  oration  upon  the  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,  was  the  first 
promulgation  of  this  power  among  men.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  but  the  embodiment  in  goveniment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  without  which  the  Declara- 
tion was  bat  mere  words.     This  newly-discovered  power  of  th« 
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Adamses,  the  Franklins,  the  Washingtons,  and  the  Jeffersons,  that 
links  together  a  people  in  one  goTemment,  goyeming  themselyes 
without  any  intervention  of  hereditary  machinery,  is  the  faith  of 
man  in  man  ;  the  confidence  one  man  trusts  to  his  fellow  man ;  a  spe- 
cies of  partnership  alliance,  in  which  a  government  is  the  great  factor. 
This  new  power  of  human  wisdom,  deveveloped  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  immediately  exalted  man,  from  the  condition 
of  a  subject  to  that  of  a  sovereign,  and  which  justifies  American 
citizens  m  the  exclamation,  '  We  are  all  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
of  the  common  sovereignty  of  the  people,'  operates,  however,  upon 
all  society ;  upon  the  physical  as  well  as  upon  the  political  condition 
of  man ;  upon  the  earth  and  ocean,  too,  as  well  as  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  mind  of  man. 

Every  observing  man,  who  notes  and  contrasts  what  he  sees  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new,  is  struck  by  the  amazing  activity  of  the  re- 
pMiean  man,  in  contrast  with  the  monarchical  man.     The  life  of  the 
Austrian,  the  Russian,  the  Italian,  uninvigorated  by  the  inspiring  infiu* 
ences  of  republican  liberty,  difiTers  as  much  from  the  progress  of  the 
American,  as  the  motion  of  the  snail  from  the  lightning  velocity  of 
the  locomotive.     Even  so,  in  proportion,  do  the  activity,  the  enter- 
prise, the  multiplied  powers  of  man  here,  differ  from  the  man  of 
France,  or  the  man  of  England ;  not  so  much,  we  grant,  as  in  the 
eases  cited,  for  liberty  is  an  inspiration  in  France  and  England,  as 
well  as  in  Aiperica.   This  striking  contrast  written  upon  our  soil,  has 
been  observed  by  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lord  Durham,  between  the 
subject  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  citizen  of  the   United    States, 
engraved  upon  the  borders  of  Vermont  and  New- York,  of  C^io  and 
Michigan,  in  letters  so  visible  that  the  world  marks  the  contrast  of  the 
old  institutions  and  the  new,  when  acting  side  by  side  in  the  virgin 
world.     If  we  had  room   to  dwell  upon   this  subject,   we  could 
evolve  and  explcdn  the  reasons  ;  but  as  the  fact  is  one  demonstrated 
on  our  own  geography,  uttered  in  our  brief  but  mii-aculous  history, 
vindicated  also  by  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  our  rail- 
roads and  canals,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  dwell  upon  what 
every  body  admits.     Such  an  amazing  power  have  these,  our  new 
institutions,  upon  even  the  monarchical  man,  that  the  moment  he  fisela 
die  inspiring  influence  of  republican  associations,  new  faculties  are 
developed  within  him.     Thus  the  poor  emigrant  of  Eiin,  who  comes 
houseless  and  breechless  to  our  shores,  is  often,  very  often,  metamor- 
phosed into  the  man  of  properity;    his  children    make  the  very 
best  citizens  we  have ;  and  many  of  such  men's  children  now  hold  the 
high  places  of  our  republic. 

The  faith  of  man  in  man,  which  is  the  defence  of  a  republican 
constitution,  dispenses  vrith  the  necessity  of  a  military  defence  for 
domestic  subordination,  and  thus  leaves  to  society  the  ftdl  devekpr 
ment  of  all  its  physical  capacities  for  the  culture  of  the  earth,  the 
navigation  of  the  seas,  and  the  progress  of  science.  Where  this 
iaidi  exists,  no  standing  armies  are  necessary,  in  which  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  are  consumers  and  not  producers.  They  who 
in  older  countries  hold  the  sword  and  bear  the  musket,  in  ours  take 
the  pick-axe  and  the  plough,  the  wheel-barrow  and  the  shovel. 
Thus  a  republican  man  is  often  double  the  monaiohical  ann. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  invisible  electricity  of 
which  is  faith  of  man  in  man,  thus  pervades  every  valley,  and  ravine, 
and  hill'top,  of  the  immense  confederacy  that  acknowledges  its  'stars 
and  stripes.'  This  constitution,  written  in  parchment,  and  preserved 
in  the  archives  at  Washington,  has  not  a  single  bayonet  to  defend  it; 
and  yet  so  far,  its  authority  has  been  more  omnipotent  than  any 
power  that  ever  directed  human  afiairs,  unless  it  be  the  power  of 
Almighty  God.  It  is  but  a  charter;  it  is  but  a  corporation;  it  is  but  a 
contract ;  not  even  created  by  this  our  generation,  but  entailed  upon  us 
by  our  fathers ;  and  yet  it  is  as  holy  as  any  covenant  the  Fatner  of 
the  Universe  ever  left  for  man. 

We  come  now  to  trace  out  the  effects  of  the  charter  of  our  fore- 
fathers, of  which  the  Federal  Government  is  the  corporation,  upon 
this  our  common  country ;  and  we  proceed  also  to  see  what  can  yet 
he  accomplished  by  this  new  American  lever  of  human  action ;  we 
mean  the  system  of  credit,  of  ft-ust,  or  of  faith  of  man  in  man,  which 
we  consider  the  electric  power  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
When  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Robert  Morris,  John  Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others,  first 
struck  out  the  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  also 
conceived  the  idea  of  levying  upon  monarchs  and  monarchies  a  tri- 
bute, or  tax,  for  the  defence  of  the  very  anti-monarchical  truths  of 
that  declaration ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  despatched  commissioners 
to  raise  loans  in  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  to  over|^row  the  very 
principles  that  kept  the  monarchs  of  those  countiies  upon  their  thrones.^ 
ouccess  attended  them.  They  knocked  the  heads  of  monarchies  to- 
gether, and  in  the  collision,  our  own  country  was  struck  out.  Their 
lever  of  action  was  the  lever  of  credit.  They  borrowed  money,  and 
the  monarchies  had  faith  that  they  would  return  it,  with  interest. 
Since  peace  was  declared,  particularly  since  the  last  war,  during 
which  time  the  country  has  made  its  greatest  progress,  the  children 
of  the  republic,  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  their  fathers' 
principles,  have  adopted  corresponding  princples  of  action.  European 
money  is  now  fortunately  not  wanted  for  war,  but  it  is  daily  wanted, 
nevertheless,  for  the  arts  of  peace.  We  want  to  use  Europe  now,  to 
develope  our  strength,  just  as  our  fathers  used  it,  in  the  revolution, 
for  their  arms.  We  want  money  now,  not  to  fight  battles,  but  to 
make  rail-roads  and  canals ;  to  build  up  towns,  and  villages,  and  manu- 
factories, and  to  clear  off  the  wilderness,  which  is  in  our  way.  For^ 
tunately,  this  American  lever  of  a  credit  system  enables  us  again  to 
lay  all  Europe  under  tribute  for  our  own  aggrandizement.  We  thus 
take  the  dollars  of  European  capitalists,  and  with  them  we  go  through 
our  mountains  in  tunnels,  pass  over  rivers  on  exalted  bridges,  and 
moving  thus  by  the  power  of  steam,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  as 
it  were,  our  Union,  which  was  in  danger  of  tumbling  to  pieces  from 
its  over-growth,  is  now  more  consolidated  than  when  we  first  started 
with  the  old  thirteen  states.  New-Orleans  is  nearer  New- York  now, 
than  Charlottsville,  (Virginia,)  was,  in  1776. 

Let  us  delay,  for  a  moment,  to  examine  the  power  of  this  American 
lever  of  credit  upon  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Individual  credit 
is  capitaL  The  bones  and  muscles  of  the  poor,  endorsed  by  industry 
and  character,  are  thus  equivalent  to  the  money-bags  of  the  rich.  Thus, 
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ivhat  in  other  nations  is  but  a  minimum  in  spciety,  becomes  a  maxi- 
mum here.  He  who  has  nothing,  upon  the  pledge  of  his  faith,  thus 
becomes  something  at  once.  The  '  promise  to  pay*  is  thus  converted 
into  the  power  to  have  ;  and  the  question  of  the  loaner  of  money  is 
not, '  Is  he  rich  V  but '  Is  be  prompt  ]  is  he  capable  ?  is  he  honest  V 
which  are  pledges  of  faith  of  more  importance  than  actual  wealth* 
Credit  thus  becomes  a  republican  agent,  and  levels  society  upward 
at  once.  But  aggregated  credit,  association,  is  an  agent  far  more 
plenipotent  for  republican  action.  It  solves  at  once  Qie  mysterious 
destiny  of  a  republican  democracy. 

As  my  English  friend  was  revelling  in  the*  intoxicating  associa- 
tions of  his  glorious  Westminster,  I  pushed  upon  him  this  train  of 
thought.  True,  we  have  no  Gothic  piles  of  antique  grandeur,  for 
we  bide  our  time ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  undertake  tasks  that  old 
England  herself  would  stagger  under  now,  with  centuries  of  age  upon 
her  head,  and  the  wide  Asiatic  world^t  her  feet.  We  have  no  aris- 
tocracy, and  never  can  have  one,  till  a  revolution  changes  our  laws,  and 
re-models  our  society ;  but  we  can  have  all  the  blessings  attendant 
upon  their  concerted  action,  without  any  danger  at  all.  The  castles, 
the  cathedrals,  the  towering  fortifications,  they  create,  we  do  not 
want ;  for  our  concerted  energies  are  needed  and  used,  in  clearing  the 
wilderness,  in  threading  its  rivers  with  the  steam-boat,  or  else  in  linking 
the  river  and  the  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  the  canal,  or  in  saving  time  that 
is  preciou8«by  A  locomotive  upon  a  rail-road.  Union,  with  us,  effects  all 
of  good  an  hereditary  aristocracy  can  effect  over  sea.  A  democracy, 
by  such  an  union,  turns  its  vast  energies  into  a  monarchical  agency  at 
once,  but  without  hereditary  power;  a  responsible  agency,  to  be 
yielded  whence  it  came,  the  moment  its  task  is  wrought.  So,  when 
the  people  of  New- York  united  the  Erie  canal,  that  corporation  of 
the  people  called  the  State,  fulfilled  that  will,  and  the  work  was  done. 
Thus  this  unity  of  republican  action  is  not  only  capable  of  great  un- 
dertakings at  home,  but  it  uses  the  American  lever  of  credit  to  bring 
the  money  of  foreigners  to  do  our  work.  The  fact  is  now  as  clear 
AS  day,  of  almost  all  our  public  works,  that  foreign  money  not  only 
builds  them,  but  they  are  actually  built  by  foreign  hands.  The 
Irishman  does  the  work,  and  the  Londoner  finds  the  plenipotent 
dollar.  American  mind  forms  the  conception,  and  directs  the  labor. 
It  is  very  true,  that  at  present,  utility  is  the  main-spring  of  American 
action ;  but  ornament,  beauty,  and  the  arts,  follow  in  its  train ;  and  the 
agency  that  thus  suddenly  metamorphoses  the  wilderness  of  America 
into  a  cultivated  country,  if  not  a  garden,  can  create  a  gallery  of  arts, 
or  the  roost  gorgeous  structure  of  the  ai'chitect.  It  would  be  easier 
to  build  a  Westminster,  than  to  create  a  state.  The  work  of  the 
Pyramids  was  nought,  compared  with  the  work  of  our  fathers,  who 
subdued  the  howling  wilderness,  alive  with  savages,  to  their  own 
will. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  our  republic  now  presents,  as  it  brings 
to  bear  the  American  lever  of  human  action  upon  mankind,  is  as 
novel  as  it  is  amazing,  to  the  .other  nations  of  the  world.  The  Ro- 
man republic,  whose  sovereignty  was  on  the  Capitolum,  brought  the 
Thracian,  the  Gaul,  the  Briton,  and  the  African,  to  Rome,  and  its 
campagna,  to  build  its  temples,  its  aqueducts,  its  Pamheons,  and  its 
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mausoleums;  but  it  dragged  them  there  as  slaves,  and  poverty  was  in 
their  train ;  and  what  they  did,  shortened  in  nothing  the  distances  mag- 
nificent of  her  encumbered  empire,  or  yielded  any  return.  The  world 
rushes,  of  its  own  free  will,  to  this  our  Rome  of  the  West,  not  to  be 
subject  to  bondage,  but  to  the  enlivening  influence  of  emancipa- 
tion from  what  bondage  it  has.  The  faith  of  man  in  man,  which  is  the 
elementary  principle  of  all  our  governments,  federal,  state,  and  muni- 
cipal, has  developed  in  business  a  system  of  associated  credit,  that  en- 
ables us  to  command  European  capital,  and  to  hurry  on  the  natural 
progress  of  our  new  world.  We  thus  exhibit  to  mankind  the  ama- 
zing spectacle  of  a  people  but  just  settled  in  a  wilderness,  taxing  the 
men  and  money  of  all  Europe,  for  the  execution  of  its  public  works; 
while  resting  upon  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  man,  his 
contriving,  thinking,  and  directing  powers,  Americans,  as  masters,  in 
fact,  make  Europeans  willingly  do  their  work.  Thus  the  world  labors 
for  us ;  and  this  is,  in  part,  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  our  wonder- 
ful progress.  Never  before  did  a  nation,  without  arms,  thus  exercise 
the  power  of  intellect  over  the  human  race !  The  reaction  of  this 
mind  upon  Europe,  strengthened  by  ocean  steam  navigation,  through 
letters,  visits,  and  example,  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  here ; 
but  we  solemnly  believe  it  must  end  in  an  assimilation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth,  and  in  an  equality  of  interests  among  mankipd. 

What  of  change  the  American  lever  of  faith  in  man,  of  credit  of 
man  to  man,  has  wrought  upon  the  geography  and  society  of  our 
new  republic,  every  body  sees,  who  has  attended  to  our  history.  It 
borrowed  money  of  Europe,  in  the  revolution,  to  beat  back  the  myr- 
midons of  Europe.  The  genius  of  this  system  of  credit  was  person 
nified  in  that  wonderful  man,  Robert  Morris,  who,  by  it  alone,  f&t 
and  clothed  the  whole  American  army.  It  purchased  for  us  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  first  sent  the  American  flag  to 
China  and  the  Mediterranean.  Without  it,  commerce  flags  in  an  hour. 
The  spindle  and  the  trip-hammer  move  upon  it.  The  trowel  and 
the  hod  are  lifeless  without  its  agency.  The  Erie  canal  was  built 
by  it,  and  every  public  work  is  upon  the  same  foundation.  The  first 
locomotive  was  started  by  its  impulse.  In  short,  the  moment  it  is 
destroyed,  the  republic  has  upon  it  the  paralysis  of  despotism ;  for 
credit  is  the  electric  power  of  republicans,  and  the  great  agrarian  of 
the  age,  who,  as  it  builds  up  fortunes,  demolishes  them  also,  and  thus 
keeps  society  nearly  upon  that  level,  without  which  a  republic  cannot 
lone  exist. 

We  have  not  thus  dashed  ofl*  a  hasty  eulogium  upon  a  well  org^a- 
nized  system  of  credit,  for  the  purpose  of  eulogy  alone,  but  to  add  to 
it  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  temperament,  the  character,  the  im- 
pulses, of  our  novel  society,  thus  created.  We  are  not  English,  though 
we  speak  English  ;  for  the  stately  grandeur  of  English  society,  its- 
timidity  and  cautious  formality,  are  hardly  known  here ;  but  we  are 
more  French,  with  much  of  the  excitability,  the  sprightliness,  and 
the  power  of  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  that  people  have.  The 
rush  of  the  whole  intellect  of  the  country  to  politics,  that  unfortu- 
nate mental  diversion  of  its  high  power,  is  —  but  for  a  moment ;  for  we 
are  now  in  the  crisis  —  making  us  a  nation  of  political  hypocrites, 
without  the  manliness  to  express  and  defend  a  principle,  when  it  is 
unpopular  i  but  the  intellect  which  i»  now  abandoning  political  and 
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devoting  itaelf  to  the  elegant  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  literature' 
adorned  by  the  illustrious  examples  of  an  Ii-ving  and  a  Channing, 
will  soon  put  the  nation  on  the  light  road  of  moral  independence ; 
for  fame,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more   easily  obtained  by  the  pen,  the 
pencil,  or  the  chisel,  or  even  by  the  plough,  than  in  the  now  over- 
whelmed paths  of  the  politician.     Of  character,  in  our  state  of  Ame- 
rican and  European  fusion,  and  in  the  conflicting  elements  of  nor- 
thern and  western  and  southern  society,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  at  all,  that  is  fixed.     Our  republic  is  floating  upon  a  chaos 
of  these  elements,   the   only   land-marks  of  which  are   our  state 
corporations.     New-England  character,  however,  is  the  great  predo- 
minating principle,  that  seems  to  be  subduing  others  to  its  power,  by 
the  force  of  immigration,  and  the  better  instruction  of  its  immigrants. 
The  press  of  the  country,  that  powerful  engine  of  American  action, 
is  in  Wew-England  hands.  The  professions,  generally,  are  theirs.  The 
manufacturers,  and  the  artizans,  and  the  commerce,  are  theirs,  as  a 
general  remark,  which  all,  as  agents  of  action,  powei*fully  predomi- 
nate over  the  public   mind.     We  are,  also,    what   foreigners  will 
scarcely  believe,  an  eminently  poetical  people.     Our  country  is  a 
moving  romance  of  history,  and  our  countrymen  are  romancers  in 
action,  and  knights-errant,  often,  in  principle.    The  pen  is  not  yet  our 
instrument  of  action  upon  posterity,  we  know,  but  the  pick-axe  is. 
What  Mind  conceives,  it  writes  not  upon  paper,  but  scrawls  upon  the 
earth.   Our  imagination  wraps  itself  in  powder,  and  acts  upon  the 
rock  and  on  the  cliff;  now  tunnelling  the  hill,  and  now  blowing  up  the 
mountain.     Steam  is  our  spirit  of  poetry.     We  are  Cyclopean  wri- 
ters, with  the  earth  for  our  tablet,  and  Vulcan  and  Mulciber  are  our 
ideal  gods.     The  Irishman  is  our  Canova.     The  shovel  is  our  chisel. 
The  wheel-barrow  is  the  American  broom.  Steam-boats  are  our  naiads 
and  our  nymphs.     Gold  is  our  glory.     We  are  not  men  fat  and  full, 
as  other  nations  are ;  with  the  round  portly  bulk  of  the  Briton,  the 
stoutness  of  the  German,  or  the  ruddiness  of  the  man  of  Italy ;  but 
lank  and  lean  men,  of  but  little  bones,  less  flesh,  much  of  muscle,  and 
all  blood ;  spirits  in  frail  tenements  of  clay ;  bom  for  a  short  life,  but 
to  live  years  and  years  in  that  life.    One  of  us  is  two  men,  thus.    Our 
real  population  doubles  that  of  our  numbers,  by  the  intense  activity  of 
our  lives.     Our  bond  of  union,  that  faith  of  man  in  man,  of  which  we 
spake,  consolidates  our  power  for  action.     Our  lever  to  lifl  the  old 
world  is  the  same  American  engine  of  faith,  of  confidence,  of  cre- 
dit, which,  as  our  course  inspires  it,  carries  power  with  it.     When 
Romulus  was  founding  the  Roman  Empire,  he  wentupon  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  with  his  face  eastward,  whence  came  the  father   of 
man,  consulted  the  auguries  of  the  heavens.     So  did  the  Washing- 
tops,  the  Adamses,  the  Jefiersons,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Jays,  with 
their  eyes  upon  the  human  races  of  the  eastern  world,  admonished  and 
taught  by  their  examples  ;  and  then,  invoking  heaven,  bequeathed  to 
us  the  principles  of  libeity  and  union,  in  the  constitution.  If,  with  our 
faces  eastward,  consulting  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  there,  and 
invoking  the  guidance  of  heaven,  we  hold  up,  by  our  example,  to  an 
admiring  world,  the  glorious  illustrations  of  this  liberty  and  union, 
westward  the  star  of  empire  tmll  take  its  way ;  and  that  Palatine 
Hill,  on  which  Romulus  stood,  will  be  hidden  in  that  dazzling  blaze 
of  history,  kindled  up  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth  by  our  puritan  faSiers. 
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THE    OLD     HOUSE. 

Thbough  the  dim  rooms  of  this  deserted  house, 
]  'U  wander  lone.    Oh,  what  a  spirit  broods 
Above  these  shattered  walls  1  — sad,  sad  and  mute, 
Yet  eloquent  of  kindness.    Here  were  heard 
Words  of  sweet  import,  and  the  eentle  song : 
Here  where  I  stand,  hard  by  the  threshold,  worn 
With  hourly-passing  feet,  were  seen  bright  looks, 
That  beamed  a  rapturous  welcome ;  here  the  arms 
Of  the  fond  husband  clasped  th'  expectant  form, 
Sinkine  with  joy  to  see  hmi  home-returned; 
Here  children  sprang  to  kiss  their  sire  beloved, 
And  here,  foretokens  of  the  warmth  within. 
Greeted  tne  guest,  who  entered,  free  as  air. 
Oh !  let  me  pause  and  dream  that,  even  now, 
I  go  to  meet  the  happy ;  to  caress 
Dear,  innocent  cliildren ;  to  exchange  my  thought* 
For  intellectual  coin  of  nobler  worth ; 
To  look  around  oh  quiet  household  shapes. 
Each  lovelv  in  itsell,  but  oh,  most  fair, 
Surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  home  I 
Alas !  the  wind,  that  with  a  dreary  sound, 
Sweeps  through  the  corridor,  like  warning  voices 
Uttered  by  Desolation,  chills  my  heart, 
And  a  deep  sense  of  solitude  weighs  down 
The  lifting  plumes  of  Fancy,  as  1  view 
The  real  scene ! 

Open,  familiar  door  \ 
This  was  the  cheerful  parlor  ;  this  the  hearth. 
Round  which,  in  narrowing  circle,  as  the  night 
Grew  darker,  and  the  gale  of  winter  rose. 
Sate  sire  and  matron,  maiden,  boy,  and  child. 
How  lonely  now!  —  deserted,  desolate! 
Not  even  a  chair  for  rest ;  gone,  gone — all  gone  S 
The  dust  obscures  the  windows ;  woven  far 
Along  the  cornices,  the  spider's  web 
Hangs  in  fantastic  falls,  as  if  to  mock 
The  memory  of  the  rose-wreaths  that  were  there. 
When  some  youn^  bride  appeared  in  white  array* 
Oh,  for  a  magic  mirror,  whence  the  past 
Might  be  reflected !  — every  ioyous  scene ; 
But  not  the  mournful,  not  tne  weeping  ffroup 
Around  the  coffin,  robed  in  solemn  black. 
Answer,  ye  silent  walls !  —  was  mirth  or  grief 
Predominant  within  ?   Which  saw  ye  most  — 
Cheeks  pale  with  an^ish,  or  hilarious  smiley  t 
I  bid  you  speak ;  and  yet,  with  conscious  fear, 
I  turn  aside,  lest  deeper  gloom,  perchance. 

Should  shroud  the  vacant  room  as  with  a  pall. 

« 

Farewell !  thou  crumbling  tenement,  fiirewell  I 

Thou  hast  outlived  thy  century  of  years ; 

But  a  few  days,  and  thou  sbalt  sink  for  aye, 

And  fragments  of  thy  structure  shall  supply 

The  poor  man's  fire ;  so  that,  in  passing  off 

For  ever,  thou  shalt  be,  as  in  thy  prime. 

The  bounteous  almoner  of  warmth  and  cheer« 

Farewell  1    I  fain  would  stay  awhile  to  muse 

On  all  the  changes  which  have  rolled  around, 

Since  thou  wast  fotmded  in  this  pleasant  spot ; 

But  such  thoughts  make  me  grieve ;  and  there  are  theme* 

Too  rife  with  r^  sorrow,  in  my  heart. 

For  me  to  sigh  above  the  mouldering  past. 

I  too,  though  young  in  years,  have  seen  decay  — 

Decay  more  nd  than  thine !    Deep  in  the  grave 

Are  buried  early  hopes,  with  early  friends ; 

Fortune  has  been  my  foe,  and  love  my  bane ; 

And  o'er  my  spirit  sweeps  the  desolate  dirge. 

Like  the  complaining  wmd,  whose  requiem-tones 

Wail  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  once  happy  home  I  p.  %, 
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CRIME   IN   THE   OLDEN   TIME; 

OB,    THE    FIBfiT    CAPITAL    CONVICTION    UNDER    THE    FBDBBAL    CONSTITUTION. 


BY     THE     AUTHOR     or^JBRRV    aU  TTRIDGB**    RBruRMATlON.' 


Sail  O!'  cried  young  Walter  Jordan,  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
fishing  schooner  Betsy,  as  she  was  ploughing  her  way,  before  a  strong 
east  wind,  across  Casco  Bay,  in  the  then  province  of  Maine,  and 
heading  for  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  harbor. 

*  Where  away  V  called  out  skipper  Jordan,  who  was  standing  at 
the  helm,  and  watching  the  boys,  as  they  were  preparing  to  take  a 
reef  in  the  main-sail. 

*  Three  points  on  our  weather  quarter,*  said  Walter. 

'  I  see  her,'  said  the  skipper ;  *  come  down  and  hand  me  the  spy- 
glass.' 

Walter  hastened  down,  and  brought  the  spy-glass  to  his  father. 

*  Steady  the  helm !'  said  the  skipper,  as  he  took  the  glass,  and  ele- 
vated it  toward  the  distant  vessel.  '  She  *s  a  stranger,'  he  added, 
after  taking  a  brief  look  through  the  glass,  '  and  by  them  colors  she's 
got  flying  there,  I  guess  she  wants  somebody  to  pilot  her  in.  Come, 
bear  a  hand ;  get  a  double  reef  in  that  main-sail,  before  the  wind 
tears  it  all  to  pieces.  And  we  must  try  to  hold  on  a  little,  too,  and 
let  that  vessel  come  up.* 

The  boys  soon  had  the  main-sail  under  close  reef,  and  the  little 
Betsy  was  yawing  off,  and  coming  to,  and  tilting  over  the  waves,  like 
a  lone  duck  that  waits  for  its  companions  to  come  up.  The  strange 
vessel  was  nearing  them  quite  fast.  She  proved  to  be  a  schooner  of 
about  thirty  tons'  burthen  ;  and  coming  down  under  as  much  sail  as 
she  could  possibly  bear,  she  was  soon  alongside  the  Betsy.  When 
she  had  come  up  within  speaking  distance,  skipper  Jordan  hailed  her. 

'  What  schooner  is  that  V  shouted  the  captaiu  of  the  fisherman. 

'  The  schooner  Rover,  Captain  Bird,'  was  the  hoarse,  loud  reply. 

*  Where  you  from  V 

*  From  the  coast  of  Africa.' 

*  Where  you  bound  V 

'  To  the  nearest  American  port,'  said  captain  Bird,  who  had  now 
approached  near  enough  for  easy  conversation.  '  Any  port  in  a 
Btorm,  you  know,'  continued  the  commander  of  the  Rover ;  '  and  I 
think  we  have  a  storm  pretty  close  at  hand.  What  port  are  you 
bound  to,  captain  V 

*  I'm  bound  into  Falmouth,'  said  captain  Jordan,  '  which  is  the 
nearest  poit  there  is ;  and  it  is  n't  more  than  ten  miles  into  the  harbor. 
If  you  a'  n't  acquainted  with  our  coast,  you  jest  follow  in  my  wake, 
and  I'll  pilot  you  in.' 

The  captain  of  the  Rover  thanked  skipper  Jordan  for  his  polite- 
ness, and  kept  his  vessel  in  the  wake  of  the  Betsy,  till  they  entered 
the  beautiful  harbor  of  Falmouth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  formed 
one  side  of  the  ^harbor,  and  Cape  Elizabeth  the  other ;  and  as  captain 
Jordan  belonged  to  the  latter  place,  afler  making  a  graceful  curve 
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through  the  channel,  he  brought  his  vessel  to  anchor  near  the  Cape 
Elizabeth  shore.  The  Rover  came  up,  and  anchored  but  a  few  rods 
distant.  It  was  now  near  night ;  the  strong  east  wind  that  was  dri- 
ving into  the  harbor,  began  to  be  accompanied  by  a  thick,  beating 
rain;  and  as  soon  as  his  sails  were  snugly  furled,  and  the  little  Betsy 
prepared  to  ride  out  the  storm.  Captain  Jordan  and  his  boys  hastened 
on  shore,  to  join  the  family  circle,  from  whom  they  had  been  absent 
on  a  four  weeks'  cruise. 

The  storm  continued  through  the  next  day,  with  heavy  wind,  and 
copious  rain.  Numerous  vessels  had  come  into  the  harbor  during  the 
night,  to  escape  from  the  perils  of  an  easterly  storm,  on  the  rough 
and  dangerous  coast  of  Maine;  and  in  the  morning  their  naked  masts 
were  seen  rocking  to  and  fro,  like  leafless  trees  in  the  autumn  winds. 
The  inhabitants  of  Falmouth  and  Cape  Elizabeth  were  but  little 
abroad  on  that  day ;  but  many  a  spy-glass  was  pointed  from  the  win- 
dows, on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  to  scan  the  different  vessels  that 
were  there  at  anchor.  None  attracted  more  attention,  or  elicited 
more  remark,  than  the  little  Rover.  She  seemed  to  be  a  strange 
bird  among  the  flock.  All  said  she  was  not  a  coaster,  and  it  was 
obvious  .she  was  not  a  fisherman.  She  had  a  strange  kind  of  foreign 
look  about  her,  that  induced  the  inhabitants,  pretty  unanimously,  to 
decide,  that '  she  did  n't  belong  any  where  about  in  these  parts.' 

The  storm  passed  over.  The  next  day  was  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
a  gentle  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-west.  The  transient  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor,  one  after  another,  shook  out  their  sails  to  the 
breeze,  glided  smoothly  through  the  channel,  and  put  to  sea.  Before 
nine  o'clock,  all  were  gone  except  the  strange  little  schooner,  and  the 
vessels  that  belonged  to  the  port,  or  such  as  were  there  waiting  cargo. 
But  day  after  day  passed  away,  and  the  little  Rover  still  remained  at 
anchor.  It  could  not  be  discovered  that  she  had  any  special  object 
in  her  visit  to  Falmouth.  She  had  brought  no  cargo  to  the  town,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  looking  for  one.  Her  whole  crew  consisted  of 
but  three  men,  who  were  on  shore  every  day,  at  Falmouth,  or  Cape 
Elizabeth,  and  entering  into  various  little  barter-trades  with  the  in- 
habitants. Public  curiosity  began  to  be  considerably  excited,  in 
regard  to  the  strange  vessel ;  and  whenever  the  crew  were  on  shore, 
their  movements  were  observed  with  increasing  attention.  Day  after 
day,  and  even  week  after  week,  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  Rover 
came  into  port,  and  there  she  still  remained  at  anchor,  and  her  crew 
were  spending  most  of  their  time  in  idleness ;  and  no  one  could  discover 
that  they  had  any  definite  object  ahead.  Mysterious  whispers,  and 
vague  rumors,  began  to  bo  set  afloat  among  the  community,  of  a 
character  so  grave  and  awful,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  public 
authorities. 

The  time  of  which  wo  are  now  speaking,  was  the  month  of  July, 
in  the  year  1769.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  was'" 
then  holding  a  session  at  Falmouth,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  the 
session  was  near  its  close.  When  these  mysterious  rumors  respect- 
ing the  schooner  Rover  reached  the  ears  of  the  court,  the  judges 
deemed  it  their  duty,  before  the  court  should  adjourn,  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  They  accordingly  sent  for  Robert  Jordan  and  William 
Dyer,  two  young  men  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  from  whom  many  of  the 
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reports  in  circulation  were  said  to  have  emanated.  Robert  and  Wil- 
liam, being  brought  before  the  court,  were  questioned  as  to  what  they 
knew  concerning  the  schooner  Rover  and  her  crew. 

Robert  said,  *he  didn't  know  nothin'  about  'em;  only  he  knew 
when  they  was  piloting  of  her  in,  with  the  little  Betsy,  he  heard  the 
captain  ttll  father  they  come  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  what 
they  come  clear  from  A^ca  here  for,  without  any  car?o,  and  were 
staying  here  so  long,  without  trying  to  get  any  thing  to  do,  was  more 
than  he  could  tell.' 

'  Well,  have  you  never  said,'  inquired  the  Judge,  '  that  you  did  n't 
believe  but  that  there  had  been  murder  committed  on  board  of  that  ves- 
sel ?  And  if  so,  please  to  state  to  the  court  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  your  suspicions.' 

'  Why,*  replied  Robert,  *  William  and  I  have  been  aboard  of  her  a 
good  many  times,  bein'  she  lies  off  abreast  of  our  house ;  and  a 
number  of  times  we  've  staid  aboard  in  the  evening,  and  played  cards 
with  the  men.  They  tell  so  many  different  stories  about  their  voy- 
age, and  talk  so  queer  about  it,  that  1  never  could  tell  what  to  make  of  it. 
They  'most  always  had  some  punch  or  wine  to  drink,  when  we  was 
playing ;  and  after  we  *d  played  till  it  got  to  be  considerable  well 
along  in  the  evening,  they  would  sometimes  get  pretty  merry.  Some- 
times they  said  they  had  come  right  from  England,  and  had  n't  been 
out  but  twenty  days  when  they  aiTived  here ;  and  sometimes  they 
said  they  'd  been  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa  three  months,  to  get 
a  load  of  niggers,  but  could  n't  catch  'em.  And  then  one  of  'em 
says,  '  How  many  times  d  'ye  think  old  Hodges  has  looked  over  the 
ship  news,  to  try  to  find  out  our  latitude  and  longitude  V  —  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  others  and  winked,  and  then  they  all  laughed. 

'  And  one  time,  it  was  a  pretty  dark  evening,  they  had  drinked  up 
all  the  liquor  there  was  in  the  cabin,  and  Captain  Bird  told  Hanson  to 
go  into  the  hold  and  bring  up  a  bottle  of  wine.  Hanson  kind  o' 
hesitated  a  little,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  n't  want  to  go  ;  and  said  he 
did  n't  believe  but  they  'd  had  wine  enough,  and  he  did  n't  want  to 
go  pokin'  down  in  the  hold  in  the  night.  At  that  Captain  Bird  called 
him  a  pretty  baby,  and  asked  him  wliat  he  was  afraid  of;  and  wanted 
to  know  if  he  was  afraid  he  should  see  Connor  there.  And  then 
Captain  Bird  ripped  out  a  terrible  oath,  and  swore  he  'd  have  some 
wine,  if  the  d  —  1  was  in  the  hold  !  And  he  went  and  got  a  bottle, 
and  give  us  all  another  drink.  When  he  came  back  again,  Hanson 
asked  him  if  he  see  any  thing  of  Connor  there.  And  Captain  Bird 
swore  he  'd  throw  the  bottle  of  wine  at  his  head,  if  he  did  n't 
shut  up. 

'  And  another  time  I  was  aboard  in  the  day  time,  and  I  see  a  par- 
cel of  red  spots  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  up  along  the  gang-way,  that 
-looked  as  if  there  'd  been  blood  there  ;  and  I  asked  them  what  that 
was,  and  they  said  it  was  n't  nothin',  only  where  they  butchered  a 
whale.  And  then  they  all  laughed  again,  and  looked  at  each  other, 
and  winked.  And  that 's  pretty  much  all  I  know  about  the  matter, 
may  it  please  your  honor,'  said  Robert,  bowing  to  the  judge. 

Wilham  Dyer,  being  examined  and  questioned,  his  testimony 
agreed  with  that  of  Robert  Jordan,  in  every  particular,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  other  fact.     He  said,  '  when  he  was  on  board  the  Rover 
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one  day,  he  noticed  a  little  round  hole  in  a  board,  in  the  afber  part  of 
the  cabin,  that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  by  a  bullet  from 
a  gun  ;  and  there  was  a  parcel  of  smaller  holes  spattered  round  it, 
that  looked  like  shot-holes ;  and  he  took  his  pen-knife  and  dug  out  a 
shot  from  one  of  them.  *  And  when  I  asked  'em,'  said  William, 
'  what  they  'd  been  shooting  there,  Hanson  said,  that  was  where  Cap- 
tain Bird  shot  a  porpoise,  when  they  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
And  then  they  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.' 

These  circumstances,  related  so  distinctly  and  minutely,  by  two 
witnesses,  were  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  apprehension  and  examination  of  the  crew  of*  the 
Rover.  Accordingly,  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  have 
them  brought  before  the  court.  An  officer  was  despatched,  with 
proper  authority,  to  arrest  them  ;  and  taking  with  him  eight  assist- 
ants, well  armed  with  muskets,  he  put  off  in  a  yawl-boat,  to  board 
the  schooner.  The  officer  stood  at  the  helm,  and  had  command  of 
the  boat,  while  two  of  the  men  were  placed  at  the  oars,  and  six  stood 
with  their  guns  all  loaded  and  primed,  and  ready  to  give  battle,  in 
case  resistance  should  be  offered. 

When  the  crew  of  the  Rover  beheld  the  boat  approaching,  and 
observed  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  armed  men,  they  were 
perfectly  panic-struck.  The  thought  flashed  across  their  minds,  with 
the  rapidity  and  vividness  of  lightning,  that  by  some  unaccountable 
secret  means  or  other,  their  guilt  had  become  known,  and  they  were 
about  to  be  brought  to  a  just  retribution  for  their  crimes.  They 
stood  a  moment,  gazing,  first  at  the  boat,  and  then  at  each  other, 
with  a  vacant  and  iiresolute  stare.  The  captain  then  sprang  hastily 
to  the  capstan,  and  ordered  the  men  to  help  get  the  anchor  on  board. 
They  flew  to  their  hand-spikes  and  gave  two  or  three  rapid  heaves  at 
the  capstan ;  but  a  moment's  thought  told  them  there  would  not  be 
time  to  get  the  anchor  on  board,  before  the  boat  would  be  alongside. 
Captain  Bird  then  caught  an  axe,  and  cutting  the  cable  at  a  smgle 
blow,  ordered  the  men  to  run  up  the  foresail.  The  foresail  and  jib 
were  immediately  set,  and  the  schooner  began  to  move,  before  a  light 
breeze,  down  the  harbor.  Her  speed,  however,  was  slow,  compare^ 
with  that  of  the  pursuing  boat ;  for  as  soon  as  the  officer  perceived 
the  schooner  was  making  sail,  he  directed  two  more  of  his  men  to 
lay  down  their  guns,  and  put  out  a  couple  of  extra  oars.  The  four 
oarsmen  now  buckled  down  to  their  work,  and  the  boat  was  leaping 
over  the  water  at  a  rate  that  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Bird  and 
his  companions. 

'  H'ist  that  main-sail !'  cried  Bird  to  his  men,  as  soon  as  the  schooner 
was  fairly  heading  on  her  course ;  '  spring  for  your  lives  !  Get  on  all 
sail,  as  fast  as  possible  !  If  we  can  get  round  that  point,  so  as  to  take 
the  wind,  before  they  overhaul  us,  we  '11  show  'em  that  we  can  make 
longitude  faster  than  they  can  !' 

The  men  redoubled  their  exertions ;  every  sail  was  made  to  draw 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain ;  the  boat  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  schooner,  and  before  she  had  reached  the 
narrows  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  House  Island,  the  boat  was 
alongside,  (and  the  officer  commanded  Captain  Bird  to  heave  to.  The 
order  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  schooner  Kept  on  her  course.     The 
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officer  repeated  his  command,  and  told  Bird  if  he  did  n't  heave  to 
immediately,  he  'd  shoot  him  down  as  he  stood  at  the  helm.  At  the 
same  moment,  he  directed  two  of  his  assistants  to  point  their  guns, 
and  take  good  aim.  Bird,  perceiving  the  muskets  levelled  at  his 
head,  darted  from  the  helm,  and  leaped  down  the  companion-way, 
landing,  at  a  single  hound,  on  the  cabin  floor.  His  companions  fol- 
lowed with  equal  precipitation,  and  left  the  Rover  to  steer  her  own 
course,  and  fight  her  own  battles.  The  vessel,  no  longer  checked  by 
the  helm,  soon  rounded  to,  and  the  officer  and  his  men  jumped  on 
board.  On  looking  down  into  the  cabin,  they  perceived  the  three 
men  were  armed.  Bird  with  a  musket,  and  the  others  with  a 
cutlass  and  hand-spike,  and  bidding  defiance  to  their  assailants.  The 
officer  quietly  closed  the  companion-way,  and  having  some  men  with 
him  who  understood  working  a  vessel,  they  soon  beat  up  the  harbor 
again,  and  made  fast  to  one  of  the  wharves,  on  the  Falmouth  side. 
The  wharf  was  lined  with  people,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching 
the  result  of  the  chase,  ancl  who  now  jumped  on  board  in  crowds, 
and  thronged  the  vessel.  The  companion-way  was  again  opened, 
and  Bird  and  his  men  were  ordered  up.  Perceiving  there  were 
altogether  too  many  guns  for  them  on  board,  they  came  quietly  up, 
and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  officer. 

On  being  taken  to  the  court-house,  they  were  placed  in  separate 
rooms,  and  examined  severally.  The  first,  who  claimed  to  be  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  said  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  that 
his  name  was  Thomas  Bird.  The  second  said  he  was  a  Swede,  and 
his  name  was  Hans  Hanson.  The  third,  whose  name  was  Jackson, 
said  he  was  an  American,  and  belonged  to  Newton,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  They  seemed  to  possess  little  confidence  in  each 
other ;  and  each  feeling  apprehensive  that  the  othero  would  betray 
him,  and  supposing  the  one  who  made  the  earliest  and  fullest  confes- 
sion would  be  likely  to  receive  the  lightest  punishment,  they  all  con- 
fessed, without  hesitation,  that  the  captain  of  the  Rover  had  been 
killed  on  the  voyage.  But  all  endeavored  to  urge  strong  palliating 
circumstances,  to  do  away  the  criminality  of  the  deed.  They  seve- 
rally agreed,  that  the  vessel  was  owned  by  one  Hodges,  in  England  ; 
that  their  captain's  name  was  Connor ;  that  they  had  been  trading 
some  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  that  Captain  Connor  \«as  rough 
and  arbitrary,  and  abused  his  men  beyond  endurance ;  and  that,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  they  had  sought  revenge,  by  taking  his  life. 
They  all  agreed,  too,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  deed  was  done, 
and  the  time  and  place.  It  was  in  the  night  time ;  they  were  in  the 
cabin  ;  Captain  Connor  had  been  very  abusive  and  overbearing,  and 
Bird,  who  was  more  highly  provoked  than  he  could  bear,  hastily 
caught  up  a  gun  which  stood  in  the  cabin,  loaded  with  ball,  and  shot 
Connor  dead  on  the  spot.  They  were  then  exceedingly  frightened 
at  what  had  been  done,  and  tried  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  bring  him 
to.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  returning  life,  and  they  took  him  on 
deck,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  They  were  tlien  afraid  to  return 
to  England  with  the  vessel ;  and  afler  many  and  long  consultations, 
they  concluded  to  come  to  the  United  States,  dispose  of  suck  articles 
fis  they  had  on  board,  sell  the  vessel  the  first  opportunity  they  should 
meet  with,  and  separate  and  go  to  their  respective  countries. 
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Upon  this  examination  and  confession,  the  court  committed  them  to 
jail  in  Falmouth,  to  await  their  trial  for  the  piratical  murder  of  Connor, 
on  the  high  seas.  At  this  period,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  with  the  maritime  or  admiralty  judge,  were,  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  old  congress,  authorized  to  try  piracy  and  felony  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  But  before  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  in  Falmouth,  or  Cumberland  county,  the  new  congress,  ' 
tmder  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  passed  the  Judiciary  Act,  estab- 
lishing the  United  States'  courts.  By  this  act,  piracies  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas  were  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  officers  of  this  court  were 
inducted  into  office  in  December,  1789,  the  court  held  no  session  at 
Falmouth,  for  trials,  till  June,  1790.  At  this  term  of  the  court, 
the  case  of  Bird  and  his  companions  was  taken  up.  Jackson  was 
permitted  to  become  state's  evidence,  and  was  used  as  a  witness. 
The  grand  jury,  of  whom  Deacon  Titcomb  was  foreman,  found  a 
bill  against  Bird,  as  principal,  for  the  murder  of  Connor  on  the  high 
seas,  and  against  Hanson,  for  being  present,  and  aiding  and  abetting 
him  therein. 

The  prisoners  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  pleading 
not  guilty^  the  court  assigned  them  counsel,  and  prepared  for  the  trial, 
which  commenced  on  Friday  morning.  So  strong  was  the  public 
excitement  on  the  occasion,  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  assembled  at 
the  trial,  that  the  court  adjourned  to  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Parish,  the  desk  of  which  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  the  first  minister  settled  in  Falmoutli.  Deacon  Chase, 
of  Pepperell,  now  Saco,  was  foreman  of  the  jury.  The  cause  was 
heard  and  argued  on  both  sides,  in  due.  form.  The  jury  retired,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  came  in  with  their  verdict.  Bird  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  and  the  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over.  The 
clerk  then  put  the  question : 

'  What  say  you,  Mr.  Foreman  ?  Is  Bird,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
guilty,  or  not  guilty?' 

'  Guiltt!'  replied  the  foreman,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone. 

Bird  dropped  his  head,  and  sallied  back  upon  the  seat.  Although 
he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  different  verdict,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
to  realize  its  awful  import,  until  the  sound  fell  upon  his  startled  ear* 
Hia  brain  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  darkness  was  gathering  before 
his  eyes ;  but  tears  came  to  his  relief;  he  hid  his  face  in  a  handker* 
chie^  and  wept  like  a  child. 

When  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  jury  in  reference  to  Han- 
son, the  reply  was,  *  Not  guilty.' 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  court  met  again,  and  the  prisoner  was 
brought  in  to  receive  his  sentence.  Mr.  Syms,  one  of  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  made  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  because  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  sea,  where  the  crime  was  committed,  was  not 
named  in  the  indictment.  The  court  overruled  this  motion,  and 
proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

As  this  was  the  first  capital  conviction  in  a  court  of  this  republic, 
after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  counsel  of  Bird  con- 
cluded, on  that  account,  to  petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  pardon,  and  thus  make  another  and  last  effort  to  save  his 
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life.  Accordingly,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  case,  was  forwarded  to  General  Washington,  then  residing  at 
New- York.  But  the  President,  with  that  sound  wisdom  and  clear- 
sightedness for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  declined  interfering 
with  the  sentence  of  the  court,  either  by  pardon  or  reprieve ;  and 
that  sentence  .was  executed  upon  Bird,  by  Marshal  Dearborn  and 
his  assistants,  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  same  month  of  June,  1790. 
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*  Wht  should  we  craTa  a  hallowed  ipot9 
An  altar  it  in  each  min'a  cot; 
A  church  iu  every  g'ruvc  that  tpreadA 
Ita  liviuf  roof  above  our  heads.* 


WoaoewoaTii'a  '  Goo  w  Natuu.' 


A  LOvxLT  akv,  a  cloudleBs  sun,     [flowers. 

A  wind   that   breathes   of  leaves  and 
O'er  hill,  through  vale,  my  steps  have  won, 

To  the  cool  forest's  shaidowy  bowers ; 
One  of  the  paths  all  round  that  wind, 

Traced  by  the  browsing  herds,  I  choose, 
And  sights  and  sounds  of  human  kind, 

In  nature's  lone  recesses  lose ; 
The  beech  displays  its  marbled  bark, 
'  The  spruce  its  green  tent  stretches  wide, 
While  scowls  the  hemlock,  grim  and  dark, 

The  maple's  scallop'd  dome  beside : 
All  weave  on  high  a  verdant  roo^ 
That  keeps  the  very  sun  aloo^ 
Making  a  tvnlight  soft  and  green. 
Within  the  columned,  vaulted  scene. 

Sweet  forest  odors  have  their  birth. 
From  the  clothed  boughs,  and  teeming 

earth; 
Where  pine-cones  dropped — leaves  piled 
and  dead, 

Iiong  tufts  of  grass,  and  stars  of  fern. 

With  many  a  wild  flower's  fiiiry  urn, 
A  thick  elastic  carpet  spread ; 
Hera  with  its  mossy  palL  the  trunk 
Resolving  into  soil,  is  sunk ; 
There,  wrenched  but  lately  from  its  throne, 

By  some  fierce  whirlwind  circling  past. 
Its  huge  roots  massed  with  earth  and  stone. 

One  of  the  woodland  kings  is  cast. 

Above,  the  forest  tops  are  bright 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  sunny  light : 
But  now,  a  fitful  air-gust  parts 

The  screening  brancheis  and  a  glow 
Of  dazzling,  startling  radiance  du'ts 

Down  the  dark  stems,  and  breaks  below ; 
The  mingled  shadows  oflf  are  rolled, 
The  sylvan  floor  is  bathed  in  gold : 
Low  sprouts  and  herbs,  before  unseen. 
Display  their  shapes  of  brown  and  green ; 
Tints  brighten  o'er  the  velvet  moss. 
Gleams  twinkle  on  the  laurel' s  gloss ; 
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The  robin,  brooding  in  her  nest. 
Chirps,  as  the  quick  ray  strikes  her  breast, 
And  as  my  shadow  prints  the  ground, 
I  see  the  rabbit  upward  bound, 
With  pointed  ears  an  instant  look, 
Then  scamper  to  the  darkest  nook. 
Where,  with  crouched  limb,  and  staring 

eye, 
He  watches,  while  I  saunter  by. 

A  narrow  vista,  carpetted 

With  rich  green  grass,  invites  my  tread ; 

Here  showers  the  light  in  golden  dots. 

There  sleeps  the  shade  in  ebon  spots ; 

So  blended,  that  the  very  air 

Seems  net-work,  as  I  enter  there. 

The  partridge,  whose  deep  rolling  drum 

Afar  has  sounded  on  my  ear. 
Ceasing  his  beatings  as  I  come. 

Whirrs  to  the  sheltering  branches  near ; 
The  httle  milk-snake  ghiSs  away. 
The  brindled  marmot  dives  from  day ; 
And  now,  between  the  boughs,  a  space 
Of  the  blue  laughing  sky  I  trace ; 
On  each  side  shrinks  the  bowerv  shad^ 
Before  me  spreads  an  emerald  glade ; 
The  sunshine  steeps  its  grass  and  moss, 
That  couch  my  footsteps  as  I  cross ; 
Merrily  hums  the  tawny  bee. 
The  glittering  humming-bird  I  see ; 
Floats  the  bngjut  butterfly  along. 
The  insect  choir  is  loud  in  song : 
A  spot  of  light  and  life,  it  seems 
A  fiftiry  haunt  for  fancy-dreams. 

Here  stretched,  the  pleasant  turf  I  press, 
In  luxury  of  idleness; 
Sun-streaks,  and  elancixi^  wings,  and  sky, 
Spotted  with  cloua-shiqpes,  charm  my  eye ; 
While  murmuring  grass,  and  waving  treefl» 
Their  leaf-harps  soundins  to  the  breezy 
And  water-tones  that  tir^e  near. 
Blend  their  sweet  music  to  my  ear; 
And  by  the  chans^iff  shades  uone. 
The  passage  of  tne  hours  are  known. 
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Chables  Ttbbell,  or  the  Bitteb  Blood  :  a  Novel.    Bv  G.  P.  R.  Jambs.    In  two 
volumes,  I'Zmo.    pp.  413.    New-York :    Habpeb  and  Bbothess. 

The  Gektlebian  or  the  Old  School  :   a  Novel.    By  G.  P.  R.  James.     In  two 
volumes,    pp.  489.    New- York :    Habpeb  aivd  Bbothebs. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  fictions  —  for  they  were  both 
published,  in  Enj^land  and  here,  within  a  month  —  makes  it  proper,  as  well  as  coin 
venient,  to  say  what  we  have  to  say  of  them  in  one  article.  In  fact,  the  presumption 
is  reasonable,  that  they  were  both  upon  the  anvil  of  the  author's  invention  at  the 
same  time ;  and  that  his  mind,  when  fatigued  with  laboring  at  the  one,  found  the 
relief  of  change  in  taking  up  the  other.  That  such  change  afifords  relief,  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  who  have  had  much  practice  in  composition ;  and  we  can 
very  easily  imagine,  that  a  writer  of  such  facility  as  Mr.  James,  and  so  thoroughly 
broken  in  to  the  harness  of  literary  drudgery,  might  readily  produce  two  distinct 
novels,  in  little  more  than  the  time  he  would  bestow  upon  one  alone.  The  evidence 
of  his  industry  and  fertility,  therefore,  is  not  in  his  bringing  out  these  two  romance* 
in  such  near  conjunction,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  preceded,  at  an  interval  of 
little  more  than  a  year,  by  a  voluminous  history,  by  a  large  volume  of  tales,  by  yet 
another  novel,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  some  two  or  three  volumes  of  bio- 
graphy. The  w&nder  is,  that  working  at  them  by  turns,  as  we  suppose  he  did,  the 
two  exhibit  so  little  trace  of  similarity  in  plot,  character,  or  incident. 

The  general  idea  of  '  Charles  Tyrrell'  is,  to  show  the  efHcacy  of  trials,  cooperating 
with  good  principles,  in  subduing  the  faults  of  a  violent  hereditary  temperament, 
the  *  bitter  blood'  of  the  title.  Charles  Tyrrell,  the  hero,  is  the  descendant  of  a  race 
which  for  centuries  has  been  distinguished  by  a  malignant  ferocity  of  disposition, 
always  active,  and  at  times  breaking  forth  in  such  outrageous  fury,  as  could  hardly 
be  accounted  for,  by  any  supposition  but  that  of  insanity.  In  his  father,  this  maU' 
vats  naturel  exists  in  full  vigor ;  proving  the  life-torment  of  his  gentle  and  unhappy 
wife,  and  only  less  effectual  in  crushing  the  sou]  and  spirit  of  his  son,  because  in 
the  kindred  temper  of  that  personage,  it  finds  a  resisting  power,  almost  equal  in 
energy  to  itself.  The  contrast  to  this  character  is  a  cold,  philosophical  skeptic,  who 
has  faith  in  neither  virtue  nor  religion ;  whose  intense  selfishness  has  taught  him  to 
control  his  own  passions,  and  take  advantage  of  other  men's ;  and  whose  only  con- 
ception of  good  and  evil  is  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  expediency.  Th» 
other  principal  personages  are  the  heroine  and  her  mother ;  and  the  interest  they 
inspire,  is  more  in  the  mingling  of  their  destinies  with  those  of  young  Tyrrell,  than 
in  their  own  qualities  or  actions. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  range  of  character  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jambs,  in  thi» 
novel,  is  not  extensive ;  and  that  of  incident  is  but  little  more  so.  All  turns  upon 
the  savage  malignity  of  the  father :  its  development,  and  the  effects  it  produces  on 
the  disposition  and  fortunes  of  the  son,  are  the  material  of  tha  story.    What  that 
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story  is,  we  need  not  indicate ;  for  tbey  who  have  read  the  book,  are  advised  of  it, 
and  they  who  have  not  yet,  would  probably  not  thank  ua  for  the  ill-timed  disclosure. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  largely  imbued  with  interest;  that  after  the  progreM 
of  the  narrative  has  once  commenced,  it  is  kept  up  with  vigor  and  directness,  no 
impertinent  episodes  being  introduced,  to  eke  uui  the  requisite  number  of  pages  and 
protract  the  catastrophe;  and  that  the  final  consummation  is  brought  about  natu- 
rally, consistently,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

In  the  *  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,'  characters  entirely  different,  and  a  different 
contrast,  are  exhibited ;  the  number  of  personages  is  greater,  and  the  plot  is  much  less 
simple.  The  eminent  individuul  who  gives  the  book  its  name,  is  a  wealthy  English 
baronet,  well  advanced  in  years,  but  enjoying  that  hearty  and  mellow  old  age,  which 
coexists  with  health,  serenity  of  temper,  virtuous  principles,  feelings  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, high  cultivation  of  mind,  unblemished  honor,  and  the  consciousness  of  being 
reverenced  and  beloved.  The  contrast  is,  a  man  destitute  of  principle,  of  narrow 
intellect,  placing  his  trust  in  cunning,  and  a  slave  to  avarice.  A  parallel  contrast  is 
exhibited  between  the  hero  of  the  tale,  .^  ho  is  a  nephew  of  the  '  fine  old  gentleman,' 
and  his  rival,  who  is  the  nephew  of  the  avaricious  Mr.  Forrest ;  these  two  being 
so  drawn,  as  to  present  the  difference  between  youth  and  age,  in  the  opposition  of 
their  characters,  and  those  of  their  respective  uncles.  Another  personage,  of  striking 
characteristics,  and  exerting  a  decided  influence  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  is  an 
old  soldier,  who  has  taken  up  poaching,  not  as  a  trade,  but  merely  from  the  love  of 
sport,  and  for  the  excitement  of  its  unlawful  prosecution.  This  is  a  finely  drawn 
character ;  abounding  in  strong  points  of  originality,  and  extremely  well  sustained. 
The  gentle  sex  is  represented  by  no  less  than  four  prominent  individuals;  the 
heroine,  a  loving  but  high-hearted  girl,  over  whom  the  bad  okl  man  exercises  the 
tyranny  of  an  unloving  father;  a  rich  and  beautiful  widow,  whom  unrequited  love 
betrays  to  the  verge  of  crime,  but  who  redeems  herself  before  it  is  loo  late;  an  elderly 
German  domestic,  and  an  orphan  girl,  who  suffers  persecution  from  the  licentious 
love  of  the  younger  reprobate,  and  subsequently  plays  a  very  distinguished  part  in 
the  progress  of  the  narrative. 

The  incidents  of  this  novel  are  much  more  Taried  and  complex  than  those  of  the 
one  first  mentioned  in  this  notice ;  they^-includc  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and 
extend  over  a  much  greater  lapse  of  time.  As  in  the  other,  however,  there  is  no 
needless  interruption ;  no  superfluous  delay ;  nothing  to  excite  the  impatience  of  the 
reader,  and  inspire  him  (or  her)  with  an  inclination  to  skip  fiAy  or  a  hundred  pages, 
and  find  out  at  once  what  the  fate  of  the  parties  is  to  be.  There  are  mysteries, 
indeed,  but  they  are  developed  in  gradual  and  regular  progression,  and  not  crowded 
all  together  at  the  end,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many  novels,  fpr  the  mere  sake  of  keeping 
the  reader  in  suspense  as  long  as  possible.  In  short,  the  story  is  constructed  with 
consummate  skill,  so  as  to  keep  interest  alive,  and  yet  give  curiosity  its  progressive 
satisfaction.  The  only  fault,  of  any  moment,  that  we  can  discover,  is  the  somewhat 
too  liberal  employment  of  a  disguise,  which  is  not  eventually  explained,  and  cannot 
be,  while  it  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  introduced.  The  novel  betrays,  also,  one 
point  of  similarity  with  *  Charles  Tyrrell,'  which  might  have  been  avoided;  the 
apprehension  of  the  hero,  in  each,  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

But  they  are  fine  novels,  both  of  them;  less  brilliant,  certainly,  than  Bulwes's, 
but  in  every  other  point  superior,  as  they  are  infinitely  superior,  like  all  Mr.  James's 
fictions,  in  their  perfect  freedom  from  any,  the  slightest,  immoral  taint,  either  in  senti- 
ment, precept,  example,  or  expression.  This  is  high  praise,  which  can  be  awarded 
to  but  too  few  novels,  foreign  or  indigenous,  of  the  present  day. 
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Tn  AovsnrtniBs  of  Harat  Fbakco.    A  Tale  of  the  Great  Panic.    In  two  volomes. 
pp.  525.    New- York :  F.  Saundebs. 

Tbe  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  work,  by  the  critics  of  the  weekly 
and  daily  jouroals,  has  seemed,  in  our  judgment,  to  fail  short  of  its  deserts.  '  Harry 
Franco'  is  an  exceedingly  amusing,  racy,  and  original  production.  The  author  has 
struck  a  fresh  and  fertile  vein,  in  his  local  metropolitan  pictures,  while  his  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  of  human  character,  are  in  a  high  degree  natural  and  pictu> 
resque.  There  is  a  conciseness  and  felicity  of  expression,  too,  a  general  character- 
istic  of  the  author's  style  throughout  the  volumes,  which  argues  well  for  the  career  of 
a  hitherto  unpractised  writer.  In  short, '  Harry  Franco,'  although  it  does  not  sanc- 
tify adultery,  shock  us  with  atrocity,  stiffen  us  with  horror,  nor  confound  us  with  the 
dreadful  sublimities  of  demoniacal  energy,  is  nevertheless  quite  as  entertaining  as  the 
most  orthodox  unnatural  and  fashionable  fiction  of  the  day.  We  shall  suffer  our 
author,  however,  to  present  his  own  credentials.  The  following  scene  succeeds  a 
history  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  a  dry-goods  solicitor,  technically  called  'drum- 
mer, who,  mistaking  him  for  a  country  dealer,  had  given  him  bis  card,  on  board  of 
the  steam-boat,  taken  him  to  his  hotel  in  town,  sent  him  his  wine,  given  him  theatre 
tickets,  and  requested  him  to  call  at  his  store  in  Hanover  Square,  where  it  was  his 
intention  to  turn  these  courtesies  lo  profitable  account,  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer. One  morning,  after  the  despondency  which  f«  llowed  a  day  and  night  of 
accidental  dissipation,  Mr.  Franco  seeks  out  his  obliging  friend,  as  a  friend  in  need : 

"  Having  dressed  myself  in  my  very  best  clothes,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  my 
Tery  worst  also,  I  set  out,  soon  after  breakfast,  in  eearcn  of  the  store  of  Messrs. 
J.  Smith  Davis  and  Company,  whose  names  were  on  the  card  which  Mr.  Lummucks  had 
giTen  mcL 

"  It  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  morning ;  the  streets  were  full  of  lilia  and  animation, 
and  every  thing  looked  promising  and  joyous  to  me.  Men  were  hurrying  past  me  in 
every  direction,  with  looks  full  orbusiness  and  importance ;  and  I  thought,  where  all 
seemed  to  be  so  well  employed,  and  in  such  haste,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
something  to  do.  But,  as  I  was  not  stinted  for  time,  I  did  not  hurry  mvself^  and  walked 
leisurely  along  beneath  the  awnings,  stopping  occasionall)^  to  gaze  at  tne  heaps  of  goods 
which  were  displayed  in  the  stores,  or  to  read  some  curious  sign  which  attract^  my 
attention.  After  a  while,  I  succeeded  in  finding  Hanover  Square,  which  I  was  astonished 
to  see  was  triangular  in  shape,  and  soon  (fiscovered  the  large  ffilt  sign  of  Messrs. 
J.  Smith  Davis  and  Company.  Luckily,  Mr.  Lummucka  was  stanmng  in  the  door,  with 
his  hat  off,  and  his  hair  brusned  down  smooth  and  glossy.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  dragged  me  into  the  store. 

"  *  How  are  you  this  momine,  Colonel?'  he  said. 

"  *  Very  weU,  I  thank  you,' I  replied,  speaking  as  respectfully  as  I  knew  how ;  'are 
you  well  T 

"  '  Fine  as  silk  V  said  Mr.  Lummucks. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  congratulated  myself  upon  finding  him  in  such  a 
pleasant  humor. 

"The  store  of  Messrs.  J.  Smith  Davis  and  Company  was  not  very  large,  but  it  was 
crowded  with  goods  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  were  lonff  piles  of 
calicoes,  about  which  were  several  young  gentlemen,  as  busily  employed  as  bees  in  a 
hivcL 

"  A  very  little  man  approached  us,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  store,  jerking  his  little 
arms  and  legs  with  the  precision  and  ease  of  an  automaton.  His  dress  was  new,  and 
bri^t,  and  neat.  Mr.  Lummucks  introduced  me  to  him.  He  wa9  no  other  than  Mr. 
J.  Smith  Davis  himself,  the  principal  of  the  firm.  I  was  almost  struck  dumb,  to  see  so 
much  importance  confined  within  so  small  a  compass.  He  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  ana  asked  Mr.  Lummucks  if  he  knew  me. 
^  "  'Know  him  ?  —  like  a  book !'  repUed  Mr.  Lummucks. 

"  Mr.  J.  Smith  Davis  shook  me  by  the  band  again,  and  said  he  was  very  happy  to  see 
me ;  he  asked  me  how  the  times  were,  and  offered  me  a  cigar,  which  I  took,  for  fear  of 
givinff  offence,  but  the  first  opportunity  I  got,  I  threw  it  away. 

"  *  Buy  for  cash,  or  time  V  he  asked. 

"  I  was  a  Uttle  startled  at  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  but  I  replied,  'for  cash.' 

"  *  Would  yott  like  to  look  at  aome  printsy  Major  V  he  asked. 
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"  'I  am  much  obliged  to  you,'  I  replied,  *I  am  very  fond  of  seeing  prints.' 

"  With  that,  Mr.  J.  8mith  Davis  commenced  turning  over  one  piece  of  calico  after  ano- 
ther, with  amazing  rapidity. 

"  '  There,  Major,  very  desirable  article  —  splendid  style  —  only  two-and-siz ;  we 
done  a  first  rate  business  in  that  article  last  season ;  cheapest  goods  in  the  street.' 

"  Before  I  could  make  any  reply,  or  even  guess  at  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davis's  re- 
marks, he  was  called  away,  and  Mr.  Lummucks  stepped  up  and  supplied  his  place. 

"  *  You  had  better  buy  'em,  Colonel,'  said  Mr.  Lummucks;  'they  will  sell  like  hot 
cakes.    But  did  you  say  you  bought  for  cash  7' 

•<  <  Of  course,^!  said,  '  if  I  buy  at  all.' 

**  He  took  a  memorandum-book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looked  in  it  for  a  moment. 

"  '  Let  me  see,'  he  said ;  '  Franco,  Franco,  Franco ;  what  did  you  say  your  firm  was? 
Something  and  Franco,  or  Franco  and  somebody  ?' 

"  '  I  have  no  firm,'  I  replied. 

"  '  O,  you  have  n't  ha'  n't  youl  All  alone,  hey  1  But  I  do  n't  see  that  I  have  got  your 
first  name  down  in  my  tickler.' 

"  *  My  first  name  is  Harry.'  I  said. 

"  'Bight,  yes,  I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Lummucks,  making  a  memorandum ;  *and  your 
references,  Colonel,  who  did  you  say  were  your  references  1' 

"  '  I  have  no  references,'  I  replied ;  '  indeed,  I  know  of  no  one  to  whom  I  could  refer, 
unless  to  my  father.' 

"  •  What,  the  old  boy  in  the  country  T 

** '  My  fiither  is  in  the  country,'  I  answered,  seriously,  not  very  well  pleased  to  hear 
mv  parent  called  '  the  old  boy.' 

"  ^Then  you  have  no  city  references,  hey  T 

<* '  None  at  all,  Sir ;  I  have  no  friends  here,  except  yourself 

"  *  Me !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lummucks,  apparently  in  great  amazement  '  Oh,  ah  I  But 
how  much  of  a  bill  do  you  mean  to  make  with  us,  Colonel?' 

*' '  Perhaps  I  may  buy  a  vest  pattern,'  I  replied,  '  if  you  have  got  some  genteel 
patterns.' 

"  *A  vest  pattern !'  cried  Mr.  Lummucks ;  'what  I  hav  n't  you  come  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  goods?' 

"  'No,  Sir,' I  replied,  '  I  came  to  New- York  to  seek  for  employment,  and  as  you  had 
shown  me  so  many  kind  attentions,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
assist  me  in  finding  a  situation.' 

"  Mr.  Lummucks'  countenance  underwent  a  very  singular  change,  when  I  announced 
my  reasons  for  calling  on  him. 

"  <  Do  you  see  any  thing  that  looks  green  in  there  ?'  he  said,  pulling  down  his  eyelid 
with  his  fore-finger. 

"  'No,  Sir,  I  do  not,'  I  replied,  looking  very  earnestly  into  his  eye. 

"  '  Nor  in  there,  either  ?'  ne  said,  pulling  open  his  other  eye. 


"  'Nolhmg  at  all.  Sir,'  I  replied. 

**  'I  guess  not  I'  said  Mr.  Lummucks ;  and  without  making 


me  any  other  answer,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  me. 

"  'Reg'larly  sucked.  Jack?'  asked  a  young  man,  who  had  been  Ustening  to  our  con- 
versation. 

"  Do  n't  mention  it !'  said  Mr.  Lummucks. 

"  *  No  you  do  n't !'  said  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Lummucks  walked  up  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  Davis,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  a  few  words, 
iq>on  which  that  little  gentleman  turned  round,  ana  frowned  upon  me  most  awfidly. 

"  I  was  about  to  demand  an  explanation  of  this  strange  conduct,  when  Mr.  J.  Smith 
Davis  came  up  to  me,  and  told  me  he  was  not  a  retailer.l>ut  a  jobber,  and  advised  me^  if 
I  wanted  to  negotiate  for  a  vest  pattern,  to  ^o  into  Chatham-street. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  take  Mr.  J.  Smith  Davis  up  in  my  arms,  and  gfve  him  a  good 
smart  cuff  on  his  ears.  But  I  restrained  my  indignation,  and  merely  remarked  to  nim, 
that  if  he  was  not  a  retailer,  he  was  in  a  remarkably  small  way. 

"  '  Leave  my  store.  Sir !'  said  Mr.  Smith  Davis,  turning  very  pale. 

" '  Do  n't  be  frightened^'  I  said,  'I  would  not  stay  in  it  upon  any  account.'  And  with- 
out more  ado  I  did  leave  it ;  but  Mrith  feelings  very  diflferent  from  those  with  which  I  had 
entered  it.  "To  meet  with  such  a  rebuff,  upon  my  first  application  for  assistance,  was  a 
cruel  disappointment  to  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears." 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that  although  our  author  sat  opposite  to  Mr. 
Lummucks  again  at  dinner,  yet  that  gentleman  never  afterward  gave  him  a  look  of 
recognition. 

Equally  life-like  is  Mr.  Franco's  picture  of  auction  practises,  phrenological  pro- 
fesaora,  his  repulse  at  the  Female  Boarding  School,  etc    To  his  Bca-views  and 
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sketches  on  ship-board,  the  same  praise  may  be  awarded.    Take,  for  example,  iha 
subjoined  description  of  a  storm-scene.    The  vessel  is  approaching  the  Gulf  Stream : 

"The  air  grew  waim  and  oppressive.    We  were  soon  in  thick  darkness,  which  was 
relieved,  however,  by  continual  flashes  of  lightning;  the  thunder  pealed  and  rattled  over 
our  heads,  and  our  ship  trembled  like  a  leaf;  soon  the  rain  came  down  in  torrent&  and 
sudden  eusts  of  wind  assailed  us  on  either  quarter.    Fortunately,  we  had  shortened  saiL 
and  made  every  prepartion  for  a  storm,  beibre  it  grew  dark.    Tiie  courses  were  hauled 
up,  the  topsails  close  reefed,  the  jib  and  spanker  hauled  down,  and  a  storm  stay-sail  set 
All  hands  had  been  called  upon  deck,  except  Snaggs.  who,  on  account  of  his  honors, 
was  allowed  to  remain  below ;  and  we  all  stood  hudaled  together,  on  the  quarter  deck, 
that  we  might  be  in  readiness  to  carry  into  execution  any  orders  which  should  be  given. 
For  my  own  part.  I  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  highly,  and  felt  not  the  least  fear ; 
indeed,  the  oni  v  tning  which  annoyed  me,  was  the  water  running  down  my  back,  which 
rather  damped  my  admimtion  of  the  tempest.    The  sky  was  pitch  black,  but  the  sea 
was  covered  with  little  particles  of  luminous  matter,  so  numerous  and  so  bright,  that 
they  cast  a  greenish  glare  upon  our  ship,  and  showed  in  strone  relief  all  her  spars  and 
ropes  against  the  sky ;  in  addition  to  this  strange  and  unnatural  light,  a  ball  of  phospho- 
rescent  matter  had  gathered  at  each  mast  head,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  yards,  and  gave 
the  ship  the  appearance  of  being  illuminated  with  goblin  lanterns.    These  were  novel 
sights  to  me ;  but  to  the  sailors,  and  even  to  Captam  Gunnel  and  tlie  mate,  they  were 
Sights  of  terror ;  these  men  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  full  of  ribald  jests  and 
wanton  oaths,  now  stood  with  hushed  voices,  apparently  waiting  for  some  expected  evil. 
They  knew,  from  experience,  the  dansers  which  surrounded  them ;  but  I,  from  ignorance^ 
was  without  fear  or  apprehension.    I  stood  looking  over  the  gunnel,  watching  the  light- 
ning as  it  crinkled  along  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  when  a  shrill  cry  rising  above  the 
tumult  of  the  elements,  and  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  and  the  roarinff  of  the  thunder, 
caused  all  hands  to  start  with  fear.    The  sound  came  from  the  forwara  part  of  the  ship, 
and  I  recognized  in  it  the  voice  of  Jack  Snaggs ;  a  flash  of  lightning  the  next  moment 
showed  the  poor  wretch  standing  between  the  night-heads,  witn  his  hands  thrown  above 
his  head,  as  if  preparing  to  leap  into  the  ocean.    *  Bear  a  tiand  forward  1*  exclaimed  tho 
captain,  *  and  save  him  1  —  be  quick !'    But  it  was  too  late." 

We  do  not  affirm  that '  Harry  Franco'  is  without  its  faults ;  for  as  a  *  tale,'  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  somewhat  desultory  and  unconnected.  But  we  think  we  can  perceiva 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  a  progressive  story  proper.  It  has  more  the  evidences  of 
an  unpremeditated,  natural  sketch  of  the  different  phases  which  the  career  of  an 
American  boy  sometimes  assumes.  We  again  cordially  commend  these  volumes  to 
the  reader,  as  well  calculated  to  reward,  as  they  will  certainly  provoke,  an  attentiva 
perusal. 


SnrrcHXS   of  Public  CHABAcrsas,  etc.    By  Hemby  Load  Bbouqhax.    In  two 
volumes.    Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Cabby  and  A.  Habt. 

Tbesb  volumes  appear  to  have  been  got  up  on  the  plan,  and  with  the  design,  of 
the  French  memoires  pour  xervir;  that  is  to  say,  as  embodying  materials  heretofore 
used  on  divers  bccasions,  and  now  worth  collecting  and  preserving,  for  the  use  of 
future  historians.  The  first  volume  contains  notices  of,  and  extract^  from,  speeches 
delivered  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar,  on  divers  topics  of  great 
public  interest,  with  short  but  spirited  sketches  of  individuals  who  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  of  those  topics,  or  were  otherwise  connected  with  them,  in 
some  relation  of  agent  or  object.  For  example,  Mr.  Brougham's  defence  of  a  Mr. 
Drakard,  who  was  indicted  for  publishing  some  severe  strictures  on  the  practice  of 
flogging  in  the  English  army,  is  made  to  serve  as  a  hook  on  which  to  hang  a  por> 
trait  of  CoBBETT,  who  was  also  indicted  for  the  same  offence.  Mr.  Brougham's 
speeches  against  the  Holy  Alliance,  furnish  occasion  for  characteristic  descriptions 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Brougham's  great  efforts  in 
Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  legal  reform,  are  noticed  in  a  page  and  a  half,  while  in 
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eonnexion  therewith,  twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  Jeremy  Bent  ham,  Mr.  Du- 
mont,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Mr.  Brougham's  advocacy  of  parliamentary 
reform  introduces  portraits  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  and 
some  others  of  its  supporters.  These  sketches  are  vigorous,  graphic,  and  probably 
correct;  and  we  read  them  with  double  interest,  on  account  of  the  subjects  and  the 
limner.    The  second  volume  contains  collegiate  and  literary  miscellanies. 


Thb  NoaTRian'  v»  Nbw-Englakd,  or  America  in  the  Tenth  Century.    By  Jq«hva 
TooLMUf  Smith.  In  one  volume,  pp,  364.  Boston :  Hm.iAap,  Geat  and  uoxpahv. 

This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  present,  in  a  popular  dress,  the  accounts  which 
have  recently  attracted  considerable  attention,  of  tlte  early  voyages  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  American  continent,  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  their  discovery  by  Columbus.  Mr.  Smith  has  diligently  studied  the  volume 
published  a  short  time  ago  at  Copenhagen,  containing  those  accounts  in  the  original 
language  in  which  they  were  composed,  with  Latin  and  Danish  translations; 
And  by  adopting  the  form  of  dramatic  dialogue,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work 
well  fitted  to  interest  the  youthful  mind,  in  a  subject  extremely  curious  and  enter- 
taining. We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  or  admire 
ibe  taste  of  all  his  methods  of  illustration ;  bat  at  the  same  time,  we  owe  it  to  him 
to  say,  tlkat  he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  general  information 
concerning  the  early  history  of  our  continent. 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  by  the  people  of  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  not  to  say  of  Great  Britain,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  Nobody  doubts  that  colonies  were  planted  in  Iceland  as  early  as  A.  D. 
875;  or  that  Greenland,  west  of  Cape  Farewell,  was  settled  from  the  same  quarter 
in  the  following  century.  Is  it  probable,  that  having  thus  advanced  more  than  two 
thirds  the  distance  from  Europe  to  the  American  coast,  these  enterprising  mariners 
of  the  north  stopped  short  in  the  progress  of  discovery  1  In  a  few  years  after  estab- 
lishing colonies  in  Greenland,  they  explored  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  from 
Labrador  to  Long-Island.  They  sought  to  establish  themselves  at  several  points  of 
the  coast,  but  met  with  great  4>pposition  from  the  natives.  Their  adventures  on 
these  expeditions  are  recorded  in  the  Sagas  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  historians  of 
northern  Europe  are  indebted  for  much  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  early  annals 
of  their  own  country ;  and  it  is  to  that  source  Mr.  Smith  is  indebted,  through  the 
publications  of  the  Danish  antiquaries,  for  the  interesting  relations  contained  in  his 
book.  There  are  some  trifling  roattera  in  the  volume  to  which  we  objecL  We  differ 
from  the  author,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  calling  Cbribtophxr 
CoLUMBt7s  Christoval  Colon.  The  latter  was  a  Spanish  corruption  of  his  real  name, 
which  is  still  applied  lo  him  by  the  writere  of  old  Spain  -,  his  original  name  being 
Crifetofero  Colombo,  which  assumes  the  Latin  form  of  Christopherus  Columbus.  As 
the  Lalin  has  come  into  univereal  use  in  English  and  American  books,  why  under- 
take to  substitute  the  Spanish,  as  our  author  has  done,  throughout  his  volume,  except 
now  and  then,  wh^  he  forgets  the  aifectation  1  But  he  has  somehow  or  other  got 
a  crotchet  in  his  head  that  Colon  was  the  original  name.  There  is  more  reason  for 
writing  Knud  instead  of  CamtU^  and  Svend  instead  of  Sweyn^  as  it  is  more  correct, 
according  to  the  Danish  original ;  but  still  we  dislike  the  change;  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  former  word.  The  victorious  monarch  who  subdued  Britain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  known  to  tho  Danes  as  Knud,  is  equally  well 
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known  to  English  readers  as  Canute.  We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  Tolume 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers,  who  have  a  cariosity  to  examine  traces  of  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  this  Taat  continent.    To  such,  it  must  prove  a  work  of  rare  interest. 


PomrLAB  LicTtrsBs  ON  Gbolooy.  By  K.  C.  Voi*-  Lxonhabd,  Counsellor  of  States 
fljid  Professor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  With  Illustrative  Engra- 
vings. Translated  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Moaais,  A.  M..  and  edited  by  Prof  F.  Hall,  M.  D., 
Ibrmerly  of  Washington  College,  Conn.,  and  afterward  of  Middlebury  College^  Ver- 
mont.   Part  First,    pp.  100.    Baltimore :  N.  Hickmam. 

Ws  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  commending  these  Lectures  to  our  readers; 
since  we  are  well  assured  that  they  will  search  in  vain  elsewhere  for  equally  com- 
prehensive tracts,  or  even  volames,  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  have 
been  especially  interested  in  those  portions  of  the  lectures  which  describe  the  opera- 
tions of  mining,  discovery  of  ores,  the  modes  of  descent  into  various  mines,  in  the 
old  world,  with  the  utensils  employed,  etc.,  etc.  Our  author  depicts  a  mine  at  Falun, 
in  Sweden,  where,  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  twelve  hundred  feet  under  ground, 
the  officere  of  the  establishment  hold  their  meetings,  when  the  works  are  examined. 
It  is  ornamented  with  wainscotting,  furnished  with  seats  around  a  table,  and  from 
the  ceiling  is  suspended  a  magnificent  chandelier.  The  names  of  many  crowned 
heads  are  here  to  be  seen.  An  ancient  custom  obliged  every  king  of  Sweden  to  visit 
the  chamber,  at  least  once  during  his  reign.  At  Presberg,  the  downward  ladders, 
conducting  from  one  projecting  roek  to  another,  lead  the  workman  'down  to  dark- 
ness/ which,  at  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet,  becomes  total ;  and  for  a  long  interval, 
immense  buckets,  suspended  to  rattling  and  clanking  chains,  ascend  and  dtscend,  in 
this  dense  and  dim- obscure  medium.  The  persons  of  the  workmen,  in  their 
desoent,  soon  become '  moist,  unpleasant  bodies;'  the  steps  of  tlie  laddere  being 
covered  with  damp  day,  as  well  as  ice;  and  if  the  foot  slip,  the  victim  is  suspended 
by  his  hands  over  the  *  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay'  below.  In  Peru  and  Sweden, 
rich  mines  are  worked,  in  vast  excavations,  under  populous  towns,  the  streets  of 
which  sometimes  rock  under  the  feet  of  pedestrians.  The  temerity  and  industry  of 
minera  often  lead  them  to  submarine  operations,  far  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  as  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Cumberland,  and  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall : 

"  In  the  mine  Bud-cock,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Justii&  in  Cornwall,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  sbandoned,  because  of  the  danger,  the  workmen  at  some  places  had  only 
eighteen  feet  of  rock  between  them  and  the  water  of  the  sea.  In  clear  weather,  they 
could  distinctly  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves ;  and  during  a  storm,  the  roar  of  the  ocean, 
and  of  the  masses  of  rocks  violently  dashing  against  each  other,  was  awful.  At  oner 
plaoe,  where  the  ore  was  very  rich,  the  workmen  were  imprudent  enough  to  dig  it  away 
to  such  an  extent,  that  there  were  but  four  feet  of  rock  between  them  and  the  m)ttom  of 
the  sea  over  thsAi  heads.  Here  the  roar  of  the  waves  was  so  slarming,  that  the  miners, 
apprehensive  of  the  water  breaking  through,  several  times  hastily  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  Another,  called  the  Levant  mincy  at  Landsend,  in  Cornwall,  which  constantly 
yields  the  most  productive  tin  and  copper  ores,  lies  very  near  the  coast  In  1834,  th« 
shaft  was  960  feet,  and  the  galleries  branching  ofl^  extended  more  than  900  feet  under 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  'The  most  remarkable  enterpnse  of  this  kind,  which  many  resard 
as  fidralous,  was  accomplished  in  1779,  near  the  Imrbor  of  Penzanze,  in  the  sea.  When 
the  water  was  low,  a  porphyiitic  rock,  containing  rich  veins  of  tin,  was  observed  above 
the  snrfiice.  It  was  l!a)  &thoms  from  the  shore.  Even  in  summer,  the  wind  occasioned 
violent  breakers,  and  in  the  winter,  the  sea  dashed  so  strongly  against  the  rock,  that 
every  attempt  to  obtain  the  ore  was  fhiitless.  Notwithstanding  these  formidable  dilB- 
coltioi,  Thomas  Curtis,  apoor  miner,  whose  courage  and  enterprise  deserve  honorable 
mention,  undertook  the  task.  He  spent  three  summers  in  sinking  a  shaft.  Only  two 
houra  a  day  could  be  devoted  to  the  work,  and  every  time  he  recommenced  it,  the  exca- 
vation was  found  full  of  water,  which  it  was  neoessary  to  bail  out  Curtis  erected  an 
•noloianof  twenty  fwt  hi^  around  his  shaft,  supportsdby  strong  iron  bars,  aodmadsi 
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water-tight ;  then  neither  breakers,  nor  the  waves,  which  rose  only  eighteen  feet  higli, 
could  seriously  affect  his  operations.  A  bridge  connected  the  rock  with  the  shore.  For 
a  long  time  this  mine  was  more  productive  than  any  in  Cornwall.  An  American  vewel. 
breakmg  loose  from  her  anchor,  was  dashed  against  the  enclosure  and  machinery,  and 
all  sunk  to  the  bottom.  We  may  suppose  that  many  years  hence,  when  other  dcposites 
shall  have  been  exhausted,  submarine  mines  ^^ill  be  extensively  worked." 

Other  dangers,  such  as  one  sometimes  encounters  in  horrid  drenms,  not  unfrequently 
fall  to  the  lot  of  these  moles  of  tlie  rocks, '  slaves  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine :' 

"  Earthquakes  sometimes  expose  the  lives  of  the  miners  to  danger,  and  are  occasion- 
ally destructive  to  the  subterranean  operatives.  The  efiects  of  the  terrible  earthquaken, 
which  nearly  destroyed  Valparaiso,  were  particularly  injurious  to  the  gold  mines  of  El 
Bronze  de  Petorca,  in  Chih.  When  the  catastrophe  occurred^  there  were  some  work- 
men in  the  pits,  which  are  many  hundred  feet  deep.  Their  situation  was  awful.  The 
mountain  quaked  so  violently,  that  the  ladders  could  not  be  mounted  without  the  great- 
est exertion.  Lar^e  masses  of  rock  broke  loose  from  all  sides ;  it  was  every  moment 
expected  that  the  sides  of  the  shaft  would  fall  in.  Several  miners  were  struck  down  by 
the  fallinff  masses,  or  so  hemmed  in,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  rescued.  One  of 
them  reached  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  but  here  the  dust  was  so  dense  that  he  could  not  see 
his  hand  before  his  eyes.  Immense  blocks  of  stone  were  separated  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  these  he  heard  rumbling  down,  without  being  able  to  see  which  way  to 
fly,  to  avoid  the  danger." 

We  should  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  excellent  engravings  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  wonderful  and  interesting  facts  recorded 
in  the  well-printed  pages. 


FiKsT  OflBEK  Lessons.  Containing  the  most  Important  Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  toge  her  with  Appropriate  Exercises  in  the  Translating  and  Writing 
of  Greek.  For  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  One  volume 
pp.  190.    New- York :  Hakpes  and  Bbothess. 

Excellent  as  were  the  Latin  lessons,  which  were  lately  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  able  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
,  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation,  these  Greek  Lessons,  the  eighth  of  the 
classical  series,  are  yet  superior  to  them.  The  system  is  the  same  as  that  which 
this  great  teacher  has  adopted  throughout  all  his  works;  of  explaining,  namely, 
eTery  thing  as  he  goes  along;  of  leaving  no  one  subject,  till  it  is  absolutely  mastered ; 
and  thus  of  conducting  the  learner,  step  by  step,  by  a  process  of  simple  induction, 
from  the  very  earliest  rudiments  to  the  most  absolute  perfection  of  the  language.  The 
method,  however,  of  these,  as  of  the  Latin  lessons,  is  so  far  new,  that  in  the  single 
Tolume  are  combined  the  three  functions  of  grammar,  exercises,  and  dictionary. 
The  advantage  of  this  combination  is  manifold  :  First,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
induce  a  boy  to  refer  from  one  page  to  another  of  the  same  book,  than  to  induce  him 
to  turn  over  tome  afler  tome,  first  looking  out  the  word  in  his  lexicon  for  the  sense, 
and  then  hunting  up  the  rule  in  his  grammar  for  the  construction  ;  and  secondly, 
that  by  these  means  eTery  part  of  the  theoretical  grammar,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
jnaclicaUy  explained  to  the  learner,  even  in  the  outset.  The  utility  of  these  Greek 
lessons  we  indeed  consider  almost  incalculable.  The  great  error  in  all  teaching, 
and  more  especially  in  all  American  teaching,  is  the  pushing  forward,  or  forcing 
system ;  the  hurrying,  or  to  speak. more  correctly,  jumping  to  the  conclusion,  without 
having  learned  sufficiently  the  first  elements  of  whatever  science  or  art  is  the  subject 
of  study.  Thus  our  artists  paint  historical  pieces  as  large  as  life,  when  they  ought 
to  he  patiently  learning  to  draw  from  the  antique ;  and  our  classical  scholars  are 
pushed  into  Homer  and  the  orators,  when  they  ought  to  be  working  might  and  moin 
at  grammar  and  prosody.  The  best  cure  for  this,  is  the  creation  of  good  first  books ; 
and  these  Greek  Lessons  we  think  tha  best  First  Book  of  the  Greek  language  CTer 
published,  here  or  elsewhere. 
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Amkndb  Honorable.  —  We  yield,  and  with  pleasure,  a  condpicuoua  place  to  the  8ab<» 

joined  'Amende  Honorable  to  the  Memory  of  a  Hero  of  the  Revolution,  GBNSKit& 

Woodhull;'  and  would  embrace  the  occasion  to  request  the  editors  of  the  varioaa 

journals  of  the  Union,  who  have  copied  'The  Battle  of  Long-Island/  to  give  place  to 

the  substance  of  the  accompanying  correction.  • 

TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE  KHICSEBBOCKBR. 

SxB :  In  opening  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  some  two  months  since,  to  the  memories 
of  the  past,  you  doubtless  relied  upon  the  correctness  of  the  historical  narrative  they 
embodied.  I  sincerely  believed  that  the  sketch  of  'The  Battle  or  Long^slakd,' 
derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  verified,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a  collation  of  the 
authorities,  and  a  comparison  of  its  details  with  their  various  localities,  to  be  an  exact 
and  fiuthiiil  narration ;  and  yet,  the  annexed  correspondence  developes  the  injustice  of  ail 
imputation  on  the  patriotism  and  subordination  of  General  Woodhull,  into  which 
I  was  led,  through  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  others.  I  allude  to  the  passage 
wherein  that  martyr  of  the  twentynseventh  of  August,  1776,  is  accused  of  having  been 
one  cause  of  the  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  day,  in  neglecting  to  guard  the  road  from 
Bedford  to  Jamaica,  by  which  the  British  succeeded  in  turning  General  Sullivan's 
flank.  The  interesting  documents  which  foHow,  will  riiow  that  this  was  not  a  portion 
of  General  Woodhull' s  duty ;  he  having  been  detached  upon  an  expedition  of  a  difierenC 
nature,  and  vrith  so  inefiicient  a  body  of  men,  that,  even  had  he  been  aware  of  so  im- 
portant an  occasion  for  cooperation  with  the  American  army,  his  efforts,  unsustained  by 
the  necessary  troops,  would  have  proved  inadequate  to  ^he  defence  of  that  pass. 

I  marvel  that  the  life  of  this  interesting  personage  should  not,  before  now,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  various  records  from  which  rising  generations  have  to  learn  the  heroism 
of  their  forefathers.  Few  of  our  illustrious  dead  lived  in  a  more  eventful  period  than 
the  half  century,  or  more,  comprised  between  the  years  1722  and  1776,  which^  respec' 
tively  saw  the  birth  and  death  of  General  Woodhull  ;  and  none  were  associated  in 
enterprises  more  numerous  or  more  adventurous.  Reared,  like  many  a  hardy  spirit  of 
our  revolution,  amidst  the  healthful  and  fortifying  influences  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  obeyed  the  summons  which,  in  1759,  called  him  to  the  ranks,  and  appointed  him  tt 
major  in  the  New- York  provincial  forces.  He  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  and  triumphs 
of  the  French  war ;  was  at  Crown-Point  and  Ticonderoga,  at  Frontenac  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, at  Niagara;  and  finally  beheld  at  Montreal,  in  1760,  the  conclusive  reduction  of 
Canada. 

After  some  years  of  repose,  we  find  him,  in  1769,  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  our  State,  which  had  already  protested  against  taxation,  and  maintaining,  during  the 
six  ensuing  years,  the  rights  of  his  oonstituenta.  Deputed  fi'om  Sufiblk,  in  1776,  to  the 
Convention  which  gathered  together  here  on  the  tenth  of  April,  to  choose  delogates  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  G^eral  Woodhull  headed  the  delegation  which  represented 
the  same  county  on  the  second  of  May,  in  the  Frovincial  Congress,  of  which  body  he 
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was  elected  President,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  He  it  was,  who  presided  over 
that  assembly  on  the  ninth  of  'July,  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we* 
unanimously  adopted,  and  when  subsequently,  assuming  the  title  of  the  '  CJonvention  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New-York,^  they  formed  the  Constitution  of  our 
State. 

This  catalogue  of  estimable  services  was  sealed  by  martyrdom.  But  though  the 
revolutionary  scenes  in  which  he  was  an  actor  occurred  in  our  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  still,  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  Colonel  Knapp's  '  American  Biography,' 
not  only  was  our  history  a  stranger  to  his  patriotic  virtues,  but,  by  a  singular  fatality,  ■ 
stigma  was  suffered  to  rest  on  GSeneral  Woodhdu's  name.  The  strictures  of  Judge 
Mabshall,  which  led  me  into  error,  have  found  a  place  in  other  ntfrradves ;  as  if  to  warn 
us  with  what  caution  and  strict  impartiality  we  should  censure  the  men,  the  actions,  and 
the  motives,  of  the  past.  But  it  has,  alas  1  too  often  been  the  destiny  of  the  eoriy  patriot 
and  martyr  to  be  forgotten.  The  eyes  of  mankind  dwell  upon  the  bright  flame  of  v  ictory  ; 
their  admiration  encircles  glory  as  with  a  halo ;  nor  bestows  a  tear  upon  (he  gallant 
spirits,  the  self-immolated  victims,  whose  lives  are  among  the  ttshes  beneath  the  pyre« 
The  subjoined  pUcta  Ju»HJlcatives  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 
I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Yours,  very  fiuthfully, 

L.  Gavlobo  ClasiC,  Esq.  Samuxl  Wabo,  Jk. 


LBTTEB  OF  JOHN  L.   LAWRENCE,  K8Q.,  TO  HON.   CBISF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

Ntm-Tork,  Ftkruarp  13<A*  ^83^ 
Sir  :  Althoogh  penoBiJIy  r  fitrsRr«r  t*  yov,  I  ur  rare  thst  yon  will  aoC  coRsidsr  this  lettor  ■• 

RRwRiTRBtabl*  intnuioB.    Its  olqect  ia  to  Area  the  siemory  of  rb  •■riy  Biaitjr  of  tb«  rerolntion 

ftom  nivUkeB  impatatioDs,  which  Are  coolRined  in  yoor  TRloobU  work,  th«  *  Life  of  Osorcr 

Washinotos.' 
If  thRt  pubticRtioD  were  of  ordioRry  Kutbority,  the  errore  eHuded  to  wosld  be  leee  importRBt. 

Stamped,  however,  with  your  Bame,  its  stitfemeots  will  be  unqaestioaed  by  posterity ;  sad  it  hecomee 

therefore  of  iraportRBce  that  euy  iBaccBrades  ahORld  be  corrected,  while  th«  anthor  yet  Mrvives^ 
Ib  neBtioBiaf  the  i^sposition  of  the  AmericRR  fbreea,  inuaediRleiy  prior  lo  tiM  batde  of  Loag* 

IslaBd,  Ibufht  oa  the  BMrniaf  of  the  97th  Aaf tut,  1778,  the  fbUowiag  soBteace  occara,  oppoailo 

the  flurgiaal  dRto  of  the  96th  of  th«  same  BMBth : 

*Tbe  CoDTentioB  of  New>Tork  bed  ordered  Geoeral  Wooohvll,  with  the  ailitiR  of  Loag-lslaadt 
to  take  post  oa  the  hif  h  grouods,  as  oear  the  eoeaiy  rs  possible ;  but  he  reoBRioed  Rt  JaoMica,  and 
aeemed  scarcely  to  suppose  hiouelf  under  the  eoatrol  of  the  rcf  alar  QflUCer  coiamanding  oo  the 
islaod.' 

The  obvioos  iafereoces  tnm  this  passage,  arSt  thRt  oa  the  98th  Aug ast,  1770,  Geaeral  Woooholi* 
had  a  coosiderable  body  of  aiilitia  uader  his  commRBd,  with  whi^  the  CoaveBtioa  of  New-YoA 
had  ordered  bim  to  take  a  positioa  ia  the  aoirhborhood  of  the  eoeny ;  hut  that,  diaobeyiog  their 
mtiers,  aad  iBdalfiog  ia  fhlse  paactilio  lowanl  the  regBlar  eAeer  comaiaudiBg  oa  LoBg4staai4,  k* 
waatinf  ia  his  duty  to  his  couutry,  and  coBtribated  to  the  disaster  tliat  befel  the  AaierkRB 


T%ese  are  grRVe  ch«rf  es.  If  true,  the  errors  they  iaipnte,  were  soanwhat  redeened  by  the  cir- 
eumstRBces  which  Rttended  his  cepture  aad  death.  If  iaaccnrate,  they  coastitate  aa  UBsaitablo 
retoro  for  the  services  aad  Biartyrdom  of  one  of  the  aoblest  patriots  of  the  revoludool 

Before  I  proceed  to  show  the  aature  of  GeBerel  Woodiivll*s  duty,  as  prescribed  by  the  CoaveB- 
tioa, the  number  of  his  troops,  and  his  fhtally  strict  observaace  of  the  rales  of  military  obedience, 
it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  charge  of  iBsubordination  to  *  the  regular  olieer  coBnaaodiag  on 
the  islaud.'  The  officer  alluded  to,  is,  I  presume,  either  General  Sulli var,  or  Geaeral  PirrpAii,  the 
latter  of  whom  assuoMd  the  commaad  at  BroohlyB  oa  the  90th  of  August,  1770. 

No  document,  that  I  have  found,  aor  uay  rec^eetioas  that  I  have  eoasalted,  SRactioa  the  idea 
that  aay  jealousy  or  misaaderstandiag  existed  hetweea  Geaeral  Wooorvll  aad  ekher  of  the 
oOeers  above  oamad,  ia  felatioa  to  their  respective  commaads.  Had  sach  aa  eveat  tahea  place, 
some  trace  of  it  would  probably  be  found  in  the  letters  Rod  papers,  of  which  copies  are  herewith 
forwarded.  Ia  the  Rbseace  of  positive  proof  in  your  possession,  I  most  conclude  thet  the  charge  is 
fouadod  ia  sidsappreheBsioB.    If^  iadeed,  I  eoald  sappoae  that  Qeaaral  W00DI101.L  was  roqairti 
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hy  tb«  refvlar  ottcer  conmaBfUaf  on  Loof-Umad,  to  five  m  dirMtion  to  bit  amM  forco  incoiwntaat 
with  tk»  duty  aaaif  oed  lo  km  by  tbo  Cuaventioii,  I  •hould  oot  doubt  that  ho  rafiued  obedieoco. 
Oacooooclod  with  tko  auao  amy,  aetiaf  ia  the  exoevtioa  of  a  de*if  a  of  which  the  ConToatioa  had 
Qaaoral  Wamuiivtoii's  apprabataoa,  aad  furaiihod  with  writtao  ordart  ttom  that  bod>  for  hii  fo- 
vwraasat,  ha  eooid  aot  depart  froai  thoee  orders,  without  violatiaf  every  rule  of  propriety,  mili- 
tary or  etherwiea.  It  ie  aot  Beaee«ary,  however,  lo  dwell  farther  Upoa  a  mere  sappoeed  cate.  I 
haatea,  therefore,  la  a  detail  of  the  facte,  which  meet  the  other  charges  implied  ia  the  passafo  I 
have  quoted. 

Gaeeral  WooonuLL,  the  Presideat  of  the  *  Coaveatioa  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New- 
Tork,'  had  beea  appninled  by  the  Proviacial  Coagrees  of  New-Vork,  in  Attfust,  1775,  to  the  office 
•f  Brif adier  General  of  the  brifaUa  composed  of  the  militia  of  Queeas  and  Suffolk  eounties,  oa 
Laaf-islaad.  That  brifade  wee  not  embodied  dariaf  the  invasion  in  1778,  the  county  of  Suffolk 
vequiriaf  ikat  the  freater  part  of  its  militia  should  remalu  at  h<«ie,  to  repel  hostile  visits  to  its  coasts, 
and  the  coaaty  of  Qaeeas  beiaf  so  decidedly  in  the  power  of  the  Toriee,  that  the  Whifs  could  not 
ba  spared,  ia  f  reat  aumbers,  Uwm  their  d welliafs.  In  July,  sooa  after  the  landing  of  the  enemy  oa 
8tatea-Maad,  two  roffimeats  of  Lfoag-lslaBd  militia,  commaaded  by  Coloael  Smith  of  Suflblk,  aad 
Coloael  Rbmskm,  of  Queeae,  eoaetitutiaf  aasrly  the  wkole  disposable  force  of  the  two  cooatiee, 
ware  marcked  withia  the  American  lines  at  Brooklya,  ia  Kinf  s  county.  General  Woodhull,  beiaf 
obiifed  to  be  temporarily  idisftnt  from  the  Convention,  oa  his  owa  eoacerns,  that  body,  oa  the  lOtk 
of  Aafust,  ITTi.  appointed  AeaAHAM  Yatbs,  Jr.,  Esq.  in  President  pro  Umpor*.  The  British  having 
laaded  aa  Loaf -Island  on  the  8Sd  of  Anf  nsC,  the  Convention,  on  8atarday,the  Mth  of  that  month,  de- 
tormiaed  lo  eadeavor  lo  deprive  them  of  the  snppliee  which  Loaf  •Island  would  afford  them,  the 
IMsitioas  mi  the  two  armiee  beiaf  such  as  la  leave  Qaeeas  county,  aad  other  parts  of  the  island, 
•pea  to  the  eaemy.  Resolutiaas  were  eccordinf  ly  psaeed,  directinf  General  Woooholl,  (whose 
return  to  the  Coaventioa  was  thea  expected,)  or  in  his  absence,  Lieatensnt  Colonel  Pottbb,  to 
nrnfch,  ael  the  militia  of  Loaf -Islaad,  but  oae  half  of  the  western  regiment  of  Suflblk  county,  witk 
five  days'  proviswas,  into  tke  weetera  part  of  Queeae,  and  that  the  oAceraof  the  nrilitiaia  Qneana 
akoald  immediately  order  oat  the  whole  aulitiaof  that  county,  together  with  their  troop  of  horee, 
ia  order  lo  preveat  the  slock  aad  other  provisioas  in  Queens  county  from  falling  into  the  heads 
<if  the  eaemy.  Tke  resolutloas  farther  directed,  that  the  supplies  should  be  removed  out  of  tko 
way  of  tke  eaamy,  or  if  that  could  aot  be  effected,  they  should  be  destroyed;  aad  that  if  aeeessary, 
the  traop  of  horse  ia  Kiags  coaaty  skoald  Joia  ia  performiag  tkis  daty.  Aa  express  wee  seat  witk 
tkeeo  reealulioas  to  General  WooDHDLb,  Lieatenaat  Cokmel  PoTTsa,  and  tke  m^r  of  tke  brigade. 
Oa  Saaday,  tke  SStk  of  Aagost,  tke  General  arrived  at  Jamaica,  wkere  he  awaited  the  assemUittgof 
his  troops.  Oa  the  succeeding  day , (the  98th  of  A  ugust,  mentioned  in  your  marginal  note,)ona  hundred 
man  joined  him  from  Suffolk  county,  8fty  from  Queeas,  aad  forty  of  tke  troop  of  horse  of  Kiags 
•ad  Qaeeae.  Theee  coasdtuted  the  whole  force  under  his  command.  Small  ee  it  was,  he  did  aot 
koeitate  iauaediaieiy  to  advance  with  it,  according  to  his  orders,  aad  lo  attempt,  with  even  sack 
aaaqaal  meaae,  tkeir  exeeutioa.  Ia  proof  of  tkis  fhct,  I  refer  you  to  the  copy  of  his  letter  lo  the 
OoBVention,  forwarded  herewith,  dsted  *  Westward  of  Queens  County,  August  S7, 1778.' 

The  Coaveatioa,  hnowing  that  the  forces  they  had  ordered  to  be  colleeted  would  be  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  their  reeolations  of  the  Mth,  and  particularly  to  effect  aaother  o1>> 
Joel,  aot  expressed  ia  theee  reeolutions,  to  wit,  to  repel  incursioas  of  the  eaemy  that  would  be  eoa* 
aeqaeat  upoa  the  performaace  of  the  daty  assigaed  to  General  Wooohdll,  determined  lo  apply 
to  General  WAeaiMaTon  for  the  troops  belonging  to  General  Woodhvll's  brigade,  then  within  the 
Amcricaa  Kaes  at  Brooklya.  and  comnumded  by  Colonels  Smith  and  IIxmsbm.  A  committee,  coa- 
eistiag  of  BkwawL  Town»mo,  Esq.,  of  Queeas,  aad  William  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Suffolk,  was  accor- 
^iagly  deputed  to  wait  oa  the  eommander-in  chief.  On  Mondsy,  the  98th  of  August,  (the  marginal 
date  I  have  referred  to,)  theee  gentlemen  reported  that  at  their  conference  with  General  Wamimoton, 
ka  eeamed  well  pleased  with  the  intention  of  the  Conv^tion,  aad  promised  *  that  he  would  imme- 
diately give  orders  that  Colonels  Smith  aad  Bbmsbn's  regiments  should  msrch  into  Queens 
coaaty,  to  join  (veaerai  Woooholl.'  The  Presideat  pro  tern,  of  the  Convention,  therefore,  on  the 
oaaM  Mth  of  Aagast,  wrote  to  Geaeral  Woodholl,  aaaouneing  the  promised  addition  to  his  foroe, 
aad  aa  expectation  that  it  was,  at  the  momeat  of  writiag,  on  the  spot.  Enclosed  were  instructions, 
paesfd  en  the  same  9fth  day  of  August,  nader  the  supposition  that  the  two  regimenU  were  with 
Oaaaml  WooOHtnx.  These  instructions  did  not,  ee  the  *  Life  of  GaoaaB  Wasuinotoh*  stalee,  di- 
rect him  to  *  take  poetoa  tke  kigk  groaads,  as  near  the  eaemy  es  possible,*  but  were  better  enited  la 
tho  ialeaded  service.  As  his  duty  was,  to  commence  ee  near  to  the  enemy  as  it  would  be  prudent 
10  appraaeh,  in  the  work  of  stripping  tke  country  of  ite  stock  and  provisioas,  aad  to  recede  from 
f^glrjMiiUnila  propofiiM  la  kiaBHoeeai,Uwoald  bedneinMe  to  give  tka  protacliHff  force  HgataM 
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the  depradationa  of  the  enemy  auch  a  lUtioo,  from  Unie  to  time,  m  raif  bt  be  moct  effectual.  Accord- 
iaf  ly,tb«  inatriictioiu  of  the  96th  of  AofUit  directed  him  to  talie  poet  *  on  the  heif  hts  near  the  weatern 
boundariee  of  Qaeeoa  county,  or  in  tncb  otlier  place  or  plaoea  in  the  countiee  of  Queens,  Kinf  lyor  8nf- 
fo1k,ae  he  aboald  deem  moat  conrenieat  for  preventinf  the  incarsioDa  and  depredations  of  the  enemy.' 
la  the  aame  iaatruetiona,  the  reaolutiona  of  the  94th  were  referred  to,and  the  dutiea  therein  mentioned, 
in  reapeet  to  the  anppliea,  were  afain  enjoined,  tofeiher  with  other  dutiea,  in  relation  to  the  disaf- 
fected. Prom  the  contenta  of  General  Woodholl's  letter  to  the  Convention,  dated  Jamaica,  97th  Au- 
fuat,  IT70,  Camouf  the  documents  herewith  sent  to  you,)  which  was  forwarded  by  an  express,  and  was 
evidently  written  after  the  one  that  follows  it  in  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  dated 
^WtMtwrd  •/  QfMsaa  ComtU/^  97th  Aufust,  1776,' some  have  believed  that  the  instructions  of  the 
96th  did  not  reach  General  Wooohull  until  the  97th,  after  the  American  army  had  been  defeated, 
and  he  had  rKired  to  Jamaica.  If  this  waa  ao,  he  had  in  fact  no  other  ordera  than  those  contained 
in  the  reaolutiona  of  the  94ch,  (which  did  not  contemplate  bis  atationiaf  a  force  any  where,)  until 
after  the  marf ioal  date,  nor  until  after  the  battle  of  Lon|r>Ialand  was  liiat.  1  cannot,  however,  aup- 
poae  that  the  Convention  would  have  faijed  to  communicate  their  orders  of  the  96th  aome  time  on 
that  day.  Certain  it  ia,  either  that  General  WAaHmcroN  omitted  to  iaeue  the  orders  reapectiof 
Smith  and  Hbmsem's  regiments,  or  that  the  ref  ular  officer  coramandinf  on  Lonf -Island  did  not 
obey  them.  Different  as  the  orders  of  the  96th  were  from  thoee  you  atate.  General  Wooohvll  was, 
in  oonaaquence  of  theae  omiaaions,  left  without  the  meaaa  of  carrying  them  into  effscL  Circum- 
ataneea  not  known,  juatiiied,  I  preauose,  Gsoeral  WAaHiMCTON  or  hia  officer  in  withholding  the 
promiaed  force.  Why  this  change  of  determination  waa  not  communicated  to  the  Convention,  or 
to  General  Wooohvll,  ia,  however,  surpriaing .  Acting  under  the  deluaion  that  thia  force  had  joined 
or  might  join  him,  the  Convention  persikted  in  ita  purpoaea  long  after  they  ought  to  have  been 
abandoned;  and  the  General,  punctiUoua  in  bis  obedience  to  their  orders  and  wishes,  became,  on 
the  98th,  a  captive  and  a  victim. 

If  the  statements  and  remarka  I  have  aubmitted,  are  correct,  it  followa  that  injustice  has  been  nn- 
intentionally  done  to  General  Woodhull's  memory.  It  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  it  has  been  nn- 
designedly  committed,  and  by  one  who  will  be  prompt  to  repair  the  injury. 

I  send  herewith  a  bouk  entitled  *The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,' in  the  biographical  part  of  which, 
page  t&ree  hundred  and  seventy -three,  is  a  connected  account  of  General  Woodhull's  proceedings 
between  the  95th  and  98ih  of  August,  1776,  and  of  hia  brutal  maaaacre.  The  documeota  which  I  alao 
forward,  are,  with  one  exception,  certified  extracu  ftom  the  minutea  of  the  Convention.  The  ex- 
cepted document  ia  the  letter  of  Mr.  Yatbs,  Preaident  pro  tempore  of  the  New-York  Convantion, 
dated  the  96th  of  Augnat,  1776,  of  which  the  copy  I  aend,  ia,  I  believe,  correct.  The  docmnenu 
are  as  Ibliow : 

I.  Resolutions  of  tlie  Convention  of  Saturdny,  the  94th  of  August,  1776,  before  alluded  to. 
II.  Proceedings  in  the  Convention  on  Monday,  i26th  August,  1776 ;  embracing  Townsend  and  Smith's 
report  of  the  interview  with  General  Washihcton,  and  of  the  promise  of  the  latter  to  issue  orders 
that  Smith  aho  Rcmmrm's  refimenu  should  march  to  join  General  Woodhull;  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  that  date,  directed  to  be  sent  to  General  Woodhull,  this  latter  document  is  on  a  aeparato 
paper.    \n.  The  letter  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Convention  to  General  Woodhcll, 
dated  96th  August,  1776,  endoaing  the  instructions  of  that  date,  and  expreaeing  the  expectation 
that  Smith  and  ReMSKN'i  regimnnu  had  already  joined  him.    iv.  Letter  received  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety  from  General  Woodhull,  on  iha  97th  August,  dated  on  that  day,  *  Westward  of  Queens 
county.'    Thia  letter  is  the  second  in  order  of  that  date,  in  the  paper  sent  to  you,  though  written 
befiire  the  next  mentioned,  which  prectniea  it  in  that  paper,    v.  Letter  received  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety  from  General  Woodhull,  dated  Jamaica,  S7th  Aug'ist,  1776.    vl  Procredings  of  the 
Conveniion  on  the  28th  August,  in  consequence  of  the  message  sent  from  Genrral  Woodhull,  by 
Brigade  Msjor  Lawrence,  embracing:  Letter  to  General  Washington  by  Bliyur  Lawbemce  request-* 
ing  thst  Smith  and  Rbmsem's  regiments  might  be  sent  to  General  Woodhull,  by  w^y  of  Flushing. 
Orders  for  the  transportation  of  those  regiments  by  boats  to  bo  impressed  for  the  purpose.    Letters 
to  Committees  of  towns  in  Connecticut,  on  Lonpf-lslan-J  Sound,  requesting  their  cdoperation  in  re- 
moving the  stock  of  Lon^-lsUnd,  and  the  families  flying  from  their  homes.    Letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  for  a  rfinforcemeut  of  men  for  Lonp-Island.    Directions  to  John  Sloss  Hobaet, 
Esq.,  and  Jambs  Thwnsbnu,  Eiq.,  two  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  to  repair  to  General 
Woodhulu    viL  Letter  of  Geneml  Wuoohull,  dated  98th  August,  reiterating  bis  call  for  rMn- 
fercementa.    viii.    General  Washington's  letter,  by  Major  LAwaBNCB.  dated  98lh  August,  inform- 
ing the  Convention  that  Smith  and  Rbmsen's  regiments  could  not  be  spared  from  Brooklyn. 
IX.  Extract  of  a  letter  ftom  John  Sloss  Horart,  Esq..  referring  to  bis  eflorts  to  obtain  General 
Woodholl's  exchange,  which  were  terminated  by  intelligence  of  his  death. 

'  Thaae  documents  show,  in  addition  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  forwarded,  that  the  atata- 
mant  in  the  letter  of  the  British  general,  that  General  Woodhull  waa  among  the  priaonars  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Long-laland,  is  inaccurate.    In  that  battle  he  had  no  participation.    It  was  foaght  on 
the  norninf  of  the  97tb  $  and  his  capture  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  98th. 
In  giving  what  I  fear  will  be  a  tadiona  latter,  I  have  aovght  to  avoid  impntatioBa  npen  oihara.    It 
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i«  not  mjr  deaifa  to  atUeki  but  to  shield.   If  any  expressioo  hu  escaped  me,  of  ao  opposire  tendency » 

it  has  beeu  unioientioniiL  Above  all,  if,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  to  the  great  respect  I  bear  you,  in 

common  with  my  fellow'citizens,  any  thinf  has  found  its  way  here,  unpleasant  to  your  own  feelings, 

I  pr*y  you  to  believe  it  has  been  altogether  undesigned. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  acknowledginir  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  by  your  apprising 

me  hereafter,  in  order  to  be  eommunirated  to  General  Woodhull's  now  aged  and  widowed  daugh 

ter*  of  your  conviction,  (if  it  shall  be  produced,)  of  the  errors  I  have  pointed  out. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Hod.  John  Marshall,  Johk  L.  Lawrbmce.  . 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

CHIET*  JUSTICE  MABSHALl's   REFL7. 

Wmtkimgiam,  February  Sl«t,  1834. 

8tK :  Judge  Cdwarim  did  me  the  favor  to  deliver,  yesterday  evening,  your  letter  of  the  13lhy 
with  the  documents  to  which  It  refers,  it  is  to  me  mutter  for  deep  concern,  and  self-reproach,  thai 
the  biographer  of  Washington  should,  from  whatever  cause,  have  mii'stated  the  part  performed 
by  any  individual  in  the  war  of  our  revolution.  Accuracy  of  detail  ought  to  have  been,  and  woSf 
among  my  primary  objects.  If,  in  any  instance,  I  have  failed  to  attain  this  object,  the  failure  is  the 
more  lamented,  if  its  consequence  be  the  imputation  of  blame,  where  praise  was  merited. 

The  evidence  with  which  you  have  furnished  me,  demonstrates,  that  the  small  body  of  militia 
aasembled  ^ear  Jamaica,  in  Long-Iidand,  in  August,  1T76.  was  not  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
cAoperation  with  the  troops  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  not  placed,  by  the  convention,  under  the  officei' 
commanding  at  that  poet.  It  is  apparent,  that  their  particular  object,  after  the  British  had  landed 
on  Long-Island,  waa  to  intercept  the  supplies  they  might  draw  from  the  country.  It  is  apparenlf 
also,  that  General  Woodhull  joined  them  only  a  day  nr  two  before  the  battle ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  executed,  with  intelligence  and  vigor,  the  duty  confided  to  him.  I  had 
eapposed  that  the  order  to  march  to  the  western  part  of  Queens  nounty,  directed  an  approach  to 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  heights  alluded  to,  were  between  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn.  But  I  have  not 
the  pepen,  which  I  read  at  the' time,  from  the  publications  then  in  my  possession.  I  only  recollect 
the  impression  they  made,  that  General  Woodhull  was  called  into  the  field  for  iho  purpose  of 
aiding  the  operations  from  Brooklyn,  and  that  General  WasHiNGToN,  knowing  the  existence  of  this 
corps,  had  a  right  to  count  upon  it,  in  some  slight  degree,  as  guarding  the  road  leading  from  Ja- 
maica. In  thu  I  was  mbtaken ;  and  in  this  mistake,  the  statement  of  which  you  complain 
driginated. 

I  think,  however,  that  you  miirconstrue  it  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  militia  under 
bto  command,  nor  to  any  jealousy  of  the  military  officer,  commanding  at  Brooklyn ;  nor  is  it  hinted 
that  the  convention  had  placed  him  under  that  officer.  I  rather  infer,  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  bei 
an  additional  example  of  the  many  inconveniences  arising,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  from  the  dis-' 
position  of  the  civil  authorities  to  manage  affairs  belonging  to  the  military  department. 

I  wiah,  very  much,  that  I  had  possessed  the  information  you  have  now  given  me.    The  whole 

■tatemeut  would  most  probably  have  been  omitted,  the  fact  not  being  connected  with  the  battle,  of 

if  introduced,  have  been  essentially  varie.l. 

I  am  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient, 
John  L.  LAwncNCBi  Esq.,  New : York.  John  Marshall. 


Trs  Drama.*- The  monthly  report  of  our  theatrical  correspondent  came  too  late  for  insertion 
We  regret  this  the  more,  because  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  performances  of  Miss  EllbnTreb^ 
and  that  prince  of  comodbns,  Placiob,  in '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  in  which  the  former  took 
a  present  farewell  of  the  American  stage.  Merited  castigatiou,  also,  is  bestowed  upon  the  m»rtf«f 
of  *  Benedict,*  by  Mr.  Balls,  who,  in  our  humble  jodgmrut,  postessos  not  a  spark  of  genius,  and  a 
very  moderate  share  of  profersioual  talent,  of  any  kind.  We  know  that  numbers,  with  too  pro- 
phetic forebodings,  staid  away  from  Miss  TaEE*s  benefit,  simply  because  they  could  not  endure  tho 
thought  of  seeing  the  fine  character  of  *  Benedict'  slaughtered  outright ;  nor  of  hearing  the  *  sweet 
•waa  of  Avon  eackle  like  a  goose.'  Beyond  a  perpetual  grin,  a  soullese  laugh,  a  constant  fldgetting 
•bont  the  stage,  and  a  moat  peeaNar  vivacity,  at  all  times,  Mr.  Balls  can  claim  no  distinction.  Tor 
the  praise  awarded  the  Ta6I<ionis,  and  the  talents,  draaiaftic  aod  literary,  of  Mr«  J.  M.  Firlo,  w« 
yield  oar  hearty  assent 
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GcBMAiric  Ihpectioks:  Da.  Chani^iho.  — We  are  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revitu)  for  the  April  quarter,  a  severe  critique  upon  the 
literary  Oermanoeitieg  of  the  day,  against  wliich  this  Magazine  has  repeatedly  borne 
its  humble  testimony.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there  has  been  gradually  in- 
ereamng  in  England,  and  among  us,  especially  in  the  'Literary  Emporium,*  par  excel- 
lence, a  vague  and  shadowy  style  of  writing,  which  has  its  origin  in  a  real  or  affected  taste, 
in  three  or  four  writers  of  distinction,  for  what  is  termed  the  'deep  inner  spirit'  of  a  few 
German  authors.  CoLxaiDGE,  remotely,  and  Cabltle,  in  later  days,  are  prominent 
promoters  of  this  schooL  Their  interminable  periods,  however,  and  endless  interlacings 
of  diction ;  their  countermarchings  and  inversions  of  the  component  parts  of  sentences ; 
their  pompous  wordiness,  and  distension  of  periods,  were  rebeved  by  gems  of  thought, 
which  sparkled  amid  the  clouds  they  raised.  But  the  author  of  '  Sartor  Resartus'  has 
aroused  a  crowd  of  imitators,  pigmies  that  swarm  and  fret  in  his  wake,  who  have  all 
his  obscurity,  without  his  inspiration ;  who,  under  an  assuming  manner,  and  in  a  style 
beyond  example  verbose  and  obscure,  disguise  the  utmost  barrenness  and  feebleness  of 
thought,  or  mystify  some  worthless  truism ;  and  who  are  invisible  to  the  common  reader, 
not  because  they  ascend  to  a  great  height,  but  because  they  always  select  a  cloudy  at- 
mosphere. It  is  at  best  a  soporific  employment,  to  peruse  the  ItUtort  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Carltlb's  mutators;  but  from  the  Germanists  of  *a  secondary  formation,*  to 
■peak  geologically,  who  seek  out  wild,  unmeaning  conceits,  and  pad  out  their  sentences 
until  they  are  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite,  may  we  be  ever  deUvered !  One  'sinks 
slowly  in  a  quagmire  of  disgust,*  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  educe  any  thing  like 
sense  from  their  windy  verbiage.  We  have  three  or  four  of  these  authorlings  in  our  eye, 
as  we  write;  and  may  take  occasion,  hereafter,  to  afford  our  readers  some  memorable 
exampl<c8  of  their  peculiar  manner.  Yet  these  writers  triumphantly  cite  Colbbidgb, 
or  Cabltlb,  if  the  correctness  of  their  style  be  called  in  question :  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  former  w<ts  often  as  obscure  as  themselves. 
His  head  was  wonderfully  capacious  of  dreams  and  similitudes;  he  was  often  wholly 
unintelligible,  in  his  long  discussions  of  metaphysics  and  moonshine;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn,  from  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  encountered  him  abroad, 
and  have  heard  him  'set  in  with  a  steady  stream  of  talk,*  that  he  was  a  most  porten- 
tous bore;  utterly  unmindful  that,  beside  himself^ any  one  around  him  had  an  idea,  and 
wholly  forgetting,  that  conversation  was  a  property  of  which  all  were  tenants  in  com- 
mon, and  in  which  no  one  had  the  right  to  eject  his  neighbor.  With  all  the  admiration 
that  has  been  expressed  of  CoLBBmoE's  conversations — their  'oneness,  breadth,  depth, 
light  and  shade,  and  universal  dovetailedness'  —  we  never  yet  saw  a  person  who  enjoyed 
them,  that  could  tell  'what  they  were  all  about.*  An  accomplished  friend  has  told  us, 
that  he  never  listened  to  one  of  these  endless  talks,  without  longing  for  the  deaf  man's 
privilege,  to  drop  his  lithe  ear-trumpet,  and  exclaim,  in  triumph, '  Now  I  defy  you !  Talk 
away  1'    But  we  are  forgetting  the  Edinburgh. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  Dr.  Chaknino*b  'Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Wri- 
tings of  MiLTOK,'  the  writer  assumed  the  ground,  that  in  a  literary  style,  there  were 
qualities  vastly  nobler  and  more  important  than  simplicity,  such  as  energy  and  richness; 
and  that  the  best  style  was  not  that  which  put  the  reader  most  easily,  and  in  the 
ahortest  time,  in  the  poesessioD  of  an  author's  naked  ideas.  He  objects  to  modern  litera- 
ture, that  it  is  too  easily  understood;  argues  that  genius  should  not  'lay  aside  its  natural 
port,  and  dwarf  itself^  that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  surrounding  multitude  ;*  and 
avows  his  predilection  for  long  sentences,  that  grasp  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought'  He 
says  that  writings  may  be  clear  through  their  shallowness;  and  adds,  that  the  ocean  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  the  calm  inland  stream.  Did  Dr.  Channikg  ever  sail  near  the 
Bahamas,  and  gaze,  on  a  calm  day  into  the  clear,  far-down  deep  7  If  he  has,  will  he 
tflU  ua  whether  that  mighty  elennnt  was  lees  sublime,  because  its  vast  abysses  could 
be  fathomsdwith  the  naked  eyel    But  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  has  demolished  these 
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peniicioiiB  doctrineS)  with  consummate  ability;  and  haa  taken  up  the  eudgela  againat  a 
school '  which  has  threatened  the  corruption  of  all  correct  taste,  and  eren  the  subrersion 
of  our  old  and  pure  En^ish  language.'  It  inculcates  the  principle  contained  in  a  remark 
of  Dbtoen,  that  *it  needs  all  we  know,  to  make  things  plain,'  and  the  maxim  of  Roonft 
AscHAM,  that  'we  ought  to  think  like  great  minds,  and  speak  like  the  conmion  people.* 
The  reTiewer,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Channino's  theory  of  avoiding  to  say  a  plain  thing  in 
a  plain  way,  proceeds  to  remark : 

'  Thouf h  we  can  with  difficulty  luppoM  all  thia  BoasenM  lerioup,  and  more  than  half  inafine  M 
ie  f  ivea  aa  the  aeaua  of  •huwioy  what  the  author  thiiika  hia  power  of  fine  writtoff,  yet  aa  he  cer- 
utialy  acu  upon  the  prineiplea  it  c«Rtaina,  we  are  led  to  entrr  our  early  aad  decided  proleat  againat 
«tl  and  every  portion  of  it.  Any  thiof  more  pernicioua,  aM»ra  hurtful  to  all  good  writing,  aad  iadee^ 
more  prejudicial  to  accurate  thiokiaf ,  canuot  be  imag ined,  than  the  propaf  ation  of  auch  wild  ah- 
•arditiea,  under  the  authority  of  considerable  nemaa.  For,  abaurd  aa  a»eh  a  theory  ia,  it  falla  very 
oaaily  in  with  the  careieaa  and  loose  habita  in  which  ahallow  thinker*  and  looee  reaaonera  are  prone 
to  indttif  e.  Once  persuade  them  that  clearneaa  and  diatinctueas  ia  not  an  eaaential  raqniaite  of 
dietioa«  akd  there  ia  uo  end  to  the  propayntion  of  flimsy  traah,  uttd«r  the  cover  of  aonndinf  phraaea; 
nor  any  limit  to  the  prolixity  of  the  ready  and  weariaome  pen.  All  men  beside  Dr.Channlnf  hava 
held,  that  perspicuity  ia  the  firat  quality  of  *tyle;  that  whatever  of  ornament  it  may  have  baaida, 
aball  only  be  taken  cumulatively,  and  not  subatitutionally  (te  adopt  la  courts  critical  the  lauffuafa 
of  the  courts  of  law ;)  aa  an  addition,  not  a  substitute ;  and  whoever  would  give  us  fine  worda  for 
clear  ooea,  the  life  and  aoul  of  compoaition,  does  a  thing  quite  as  fatal  to  food  writiuf ,  aa  the  net  of 
deprivtof  a  man  of  air,  (while  yon  give  him  fine  clothes  and  rich  food,)  would  be  fatal  to  hia  natural 
life.  All  other  critics,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed  the  aense  the  principal  object,  and  tha  language 
only  aceeaaory,  or  rather  subsidiary  and  aocilUry  to  the  meaning  it  ia  intended  to  convey.  Accord- 
iogly,  a  great  writer  or  a  great  orator  will  not  suffer  us  to  think  of  the  worda  he  uaea,  and  by  which 
be  effects  bis  purpose.  'No.'aays  the  Quiniillian  of  Boston,  'the  language  ia  every  thing,  the 
aense  nothing;  and  instesd  of  not  detaining  us  from  the  Ideas,  it  should  always  be  (rtiacum  enongb 
to  prevent  ua  from  too  easily  and  loo  quickly  getting  at  them.'  All  other  men  had  thought,  that  tlie 
object  of  a  journey  was  to  reach  the  end  of  it:  'No,'  says  our  new  guide ;  *  your  tnie  travelling  la 
that  which  stops  you  every  half  mile  with  the  mire  or  an  accident,  to  make  you  examine  the  coa- 
atructioa  of  your  carriage  or  your  road.*  All  other  men  had  supposed  that  words  were  used  fi>r 
the  porpoeeof  telling  one  person  what  another  meant  —  all  but  Dr.  Chanoing  —  who conceivea  that 
the  great  object  of  authors  is  the  same  with  that  of  riddle-makers,  to  display  their  owa  skill  in 
biding  their  raeaotng.  and  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  others  in  finding  it  out.  His  favorite  ia  the 
enigmatic  style ;  not  the  lucid,  not  the  perspiruoos :  bis  cry  is  '  riddle  my  riddle;*  he  stops  yon  after 
a  period,  with  'Ha!  do  you  follow  me  1  1  'II  warrant  you  cannot  tell  what  lAal  mcaaa!  And  cer- 
tainly, in  one  particular,  he  differs  from  the  oid-fsbhioned  riddle-monger,  who  always  had  amenning, 
and  only  puxzled  you  to  get  at  it;  while  the  Doctor  sometimes  pozalea  you  when  he  haa  not  much 
mora  meaning  than  the  celebrated  person  of  quality  had  in  writing  the  well-known  aong  recorded 
by  Dean  Swift 

*Aa  to  the  senseless,  deapicable  traah  about  *  literature  becoming  too  popu1ar,*and  writers  now  being 
in  danger  ef  sacrificing  solid  fame  (what  he  is  pleased  to  call  vtry  affectedly,  the  *  deep,  thrilling  note 
of  the  trump  of  fame')  to  gratify  the  multitude  and  *  catch  the  present  shout  of  popularity,*  there  never 
waa  any  delirium  more  complete.  Why,  it  is  all  the  other  way  i  Dr.  Chinning  Ie  the  paraon  who 
ia  runuiag  after  empty  shouts,  and  heedless  multitudes ;  for  he  wraps  up  his  meaning,  which  ia 
often  ao  successfully  concealed  that  its  existence  is  very  questionable ;  he  is  trying  to  pass  off  tinsel 
for  sterling  metal ;  fine  sounding  phrases  for  distinct  and  valuable  ideas  f  flimsy,  vavue,  ahadowy, 
kalf-forme«lt  half-pursued  ideas  for  deep  thouKhu ;  aa  if  every  thing  that  looks  magnified  in  tha 
mist  he  raises  round  it  by  his  volume  of  long  words,  were  therefore  larger  than  what  we  see  clearly 
in  broad  daylight ;  and,  having  thus  done,  he  gravely  tells  us  that  it  is  the  attribute  of  a  great  geniue 
to  be  above  ordinary  cnmprehousioos,  and  conceal  its  meaning  under  such  language,  until,  liae  the 
prophetic  enigmaa  of  the  oracl**,  their  meaning  is  discovered  in  some  future  age  of  the  world. 

*  When  wo  find  authora  professing,  and  indeed  laying  down,  such  absurd  end  at  the  tame  tima 
dangerous  principles  of  taste,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  practice  betraying  the  corruption  of  their 
doctrine.  It  is  aa  little  to  be  expected  that  their  writings  should  be  of  the  purity  required  by  a 
joat  standard,  aa  that  men  who  hold  and  proclaim  a  profligate  code  of  morality  should  lead  virtuous 
liveK.  The  natural  temptations  of  pa«sion  are  not  more  powerful  alliea  of  such  a  vicious  system  of 
ethics,  in  seducing  men  to  trnnsfrrrssion,  than  the  natural  indolence  and  carelessness  which  render 
labor  irkaorae,  and  tho  natural  self-complacency  which  makes  severe  revision  and  the  *  »ape  aylum 
vartas*  distasteful  i  or  the  natural  impatience  to  appear  before  the  world  which  shuts  the  ear  te 
all  advice  about  a '  nine  vears'  suppression,'  are  incentives  to  sin  against  the  rule#  of  good  taste, 
and  Ail  into  that  rapid  and  slovenly  style,  which  proverbially  makaa  aaay  writing  hard  read- 
ing. 

*  To  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Channing's  style  affords  no  exception. 
Ia  every  page  we  trace  its  evil  influence,  in  roost  careless  thinking  and  moat  fiiulty  diction  ;  a 
constant  mistaking  of  strange  things  for  strong  ones;  a  perpetual  striving  after  soma  half-brought- 
out  notion,  of  which  the  mind  had  never  formed  to  itself  any  dintinct  picture;  a  snbatitution  of 
tha  glare  of  worda  for  barmonioua  ideas ;  and,  we  era  sorry  to  add,  not  rarely  that  worat  vice  of 
bad  writers,  the  assuming  to  use  words  and  phrases  in  a  aense  peculiar  to  themselves,  partly  in  order 
to  strike  by  novelty,  and  partly  in  order  to  save  the  pains  of  more  legitimate  and  mora  correct 
compoaition.* 

After  a  searching  analysis  of  our  author's  style,  and  some  comments  upon  the  existing 
passion  for  'unpacking  the  brain  with  words,'  the  reviewer  proceeds: 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whoM  great  art  lay  in  exact  descriptions  of  nature  and  character,  waa  eoatia- 
oally  In  pursuit  of  aome  piece  of  natural  aeenary,  or  aoma  eziiting  character,  or  aoaa  real  diqilay 
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of  pMsion  or  feelin|r ;  and  be  would  only  draw  oo  his  own  fancy  for  fillinr  np  th«  intertticea,  or 
aupplyinf  vacoocic*  in  the  mod«»lit  which  nature  furnifthcd.  So,  when  the  paioier  haa  covered  hia 
canva«9,  ho  sprRails  over  it  a  clear,  pelJuuid,  nloio>t  colorleaa  varnish,  to  soften  and  harmonise  ita 
lints,  never  to  distort  or  oltycure  them.  But  our  nio»t  cluinsy  and  most  inventive  artists,  despisiuf 
nature  and  her  works,  will  buve  equare  blue  tr<>ea,  amidst  round  irreeu  rocks,  and  scarlet  lawna 
watered  by  ynllow  streamlpts,  as  Tir  more  slrikinr  and  surpristinf ;  and,  having  so  filled  in  their 
picture,  thny  must  cover  it  over  with  a  varnish  which,  by  way  of  priviiig  it  expression,  is  so  troubled 
as  to  let  but  little  nf  the  outline  be  seen  through  it.  And  ao  they  conceive  thai,  as  Dr.  Channinf 
bath  it,  'they  are  foliowinr  the  laws  of  imniorial  intellect;*  '  blemlinf  into  new  forms,  and  accord- 
ing  to  new  afflmtifs ;'  'fulfilling  tlieir  higher  fuuctious  of  lifting  the  prepared  miud  from  earlh 
to  heaven;*  'placiug  fenorous  confidence  iu  other  ages;  ottering  oracles  which  futurity  will 
expound.* 

*  If  any  one  thing  can  be  more  prepoi^terous  than  another,  in  all  this,  it  is  the  notion  taken  op  by 
Dr.  Chaiining,  that  plNinnesA  and  simplicity  Hre  incnnsistent  with  force.  He  *ny9  in  the  passage, 
the  incredible  paMage  nbove  citnd,  that  though  *  simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  important  qualities 
of  style,  there  are  vastly  itnhjer  and  more  important  ones,  suco  as  energy  aod  ricbneas  ;'  aa  if  a 
man  were  to  say,  *  Air  is  good  for  he.-ilth,  but  pt^rfume  is  far  better.'  This  is  exactly  the  blunder 
our  author  has  here  fHllen  intn.  The  perfume  u  ui»cless  to  men  who  are  stifled  for  want  of  air;  and 
the  Bcc(*ss  of  the  air,  far  from  excluding  the  perfume,  is  required  to  waft  it.  Who  ever  heard  be- 
fore, of  cl(«arne«s  and  simplicity  being  incoinpatibln,  of  all  things,  with  energy  f  Why,  common 
parlance  almost  *c(is  the  two  tugcttier.  Thus,  we  say,  'simple  energy  ;'  'simpir  and  energetic;' 
and  did  our  critic  ever  hear  of  one  DiintcT  or.  peradvanture, of  one  Homer?  Who  ever  thought 
that  he  was  solving  a  riddle,  a^  far  s^M  the  ilioiiou  was  concerned,  when  he  read  the  energetic  paa- 
sagss  of  thobC  great  m»slers  of  the  sublime  ?  Not  only  do  the  combinations  of  the  words  all  precant 
the  correct  solution  of  the  meaning,  hut  the  plainest  word.*  nre  alway»  employed  in  all  the  pasKages 
of  gre<itcst  energy.  To  give  instances  would  be  endless.  Wo  are  stating  things  of  proverbial  truth, 
ftiid  of  e%ery-day  observation.' 

We  commend  this  article  of  the  Edinburgh  to  the  young  writers  of  our  country,  and 
to  all  such  as  aspire  to  be  '  baptized  into  the  inner  soul  of  nature,'  or  in  other  words,  who 
hanker  after  German  mysticism,  as,  by  contrast,  a  clear  and  valuable  model  for  ezerci- 
tation. 


Saint  Bbandan,  o«  the  '  Enchanted  Island,*-^  The  reader  must  not  infer  that  the 
story  of  the  '  Enchanted  Island,'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  laviNo,  in  preceding  pages,  is  alto« 
gether  a  sketch  of  the  imagination ;  or  that  the  '  Seven  Cities'  are  a  triumph  of  aerial 
architecture.  The  Island  of  Saint  Brandan  is  laid  down  on  the  globe  of  Behem,  pro- 
jected in  1492,  and  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  about 
two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries.  In  a  French  map,  published  in  1704,  it  is 
even  laid  down  as  one  of  the  Canaries  themselves.  The  belief  in  the  island  has  con- 
tinued long  since  the  time  of  Columb'is.  It  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  by  various  persons 
at  a  time,  and  always  in  the  same  place,  and  of  the  same  form.  An  unsuccessful  ezpe« 
dition,  which  set  off  from  the  Canaries  in  1526,  to  explore  it,  had  no  effect  in  dispelling  the 
illusion.  Its  appearances  were  so  repeated  and  clear,  that  in  1570,  another  was  sent  forth. 
On  its  return,  more  than  one  hundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld  the  unknown  island,  had  contemplated  it 
with  calmness  and  certainty,  and  had  seen  the  sun  set  behind  one  of  its  points ;  and  there 
were  certain  Portuguese,  of  the  island  of  Palma  and  TenerifTe,  who  affirmed  that,  being 
driven  about  by  a  tempest,  they  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  island  of  Saint  Brandan, 
had  anchored  in  a  romantic  bay,  and  landed.  A  hurricane  unexpectedly  arose,  and  they 
fled  to  their  vessel ;  and  when  the  storm  had  subsided,  not  a  trace  of  the  island  was  to 
be  seen !  In  1570,  another  expedition,  on  the  same  quest,  was  fitted  out  from  the  island 
of  Palma,  and  still  another,  thirty-four  years  afterward.  Although  both  were  fruitless,  a 
third  was  despatched  in  1721,  upward  of  a  century  afterward,  induced  by  fresh  reports 
that  the  island  had  been  again  seen.  Lemons  and  other  fruits,  with  the  green  branches 
of  trees,  which  floated  to  the  land,  from  some  unknown  shore,  were  considered  certain 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  such  an  island.  We  have  no  account  of  any  expedition 
being  since  undertaken,  although  the  island  still  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  speculation, 
and  occasionally  to  reveal  its  shadowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  favored  individtials. 
Some  confounded  it  with  the  fabled  island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  where  seven  Spanish 
bishops,  with  their  flocks,  took  refuge,  on  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  The 
learned  Father  Fbtjoo  (*TheaUo  Critico,*  r,  ;v.,  p.  x.,)  attribute  all  tbe^e  numerooi 
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and  well-authenticated  appearances,  to  certain  atmospherical  deceptions ;  yet  the  popu- 
lace, even  at  this  day,  reluctant  to  give  up  any  thing  that  partakes  of  the  marvellous 
and  mysteriouSf  often  behold  the  fiairy  mountains  of  the  '  Enchanted  Island'  rising  above 
the  distant  horizon  of  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  popular  legend  of 
the  '  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,'  so  current  during  the  time  of  Columbus,  may  be  as  im- 
plicitly relied  upon,  as  the  mcontrovertible  tradition  respecting  the  island  of  Saint  Bran- 
dan.  For  a  more  elaborate  description  of  these  remarkable  regions,  the  curious  are  re- 
ferred to  the  appendix  of  the  large  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Columbus,'  a  portion  of  a 
book  into  which  the  general  reader  rarely  gropes.  Mr.  Irving  has  there  gathered  to- 
gether, from  divers  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authorities,  many  extremely  curious  and 
amusing  &cts,  relative  to  this  subject. 


Comparative  Easb  and  Gracx  op  thb  Sxzbs.  —  We  find,  on  a  dingy  leaf  of  our 
'note-book,*  of  a  date  some  ten  years  back,  a  few  comments,  original  and  selected, 
upon  the  comparative  ease  and  grace  of  the  two  sexes.  We  hold  now,  as  then,  that  in 
the  quiet  seif-pos8es?ion  of  good  breeding  and  good  sense,  the  fair  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  away  the  palm.  A  married  pair,  for  example,  enters  a  country  church.  You  shall 
see  the  husband's  head  perched  stiflly  upon  his  high  shirt-collar,  conspicuously  relieving 
the  burning  redness  of  his  huge  projecting  ears.  His  spirit  is  cowed  down  by  the  fidgets ; 
while  his  pretty  wife,  enters  gently,  sits  quietly  down  by  his  side  in  the  pew,  opens  her 
pictured  paper-fan,  (representing,  perhaps,  a  little  boy  with  blue  spencer,  red  trowsers, 
and  yellow  locks,  holding  a  stately  mother's  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other  flying 
his  little  kite,)  and,  nibbling  carelessly  the  while  at  a  sprig  of  '  fennel'  or  *  caraway,' 
that  peeps  from  the  folded  white  'kerchief  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  she  looks  calmly 
around  upon  her  acquaintances  and  friends.  In  the  drawing-rooms^ of  our  cities,  the 
contrast  is  quite  as  striking.  There  is  here  more  of  imitative  manner,  it  is  true,  on  the 
part  of  the  'lords  of  creation ;'  but  as  there  is  no  setting  another's  manners  upon  one's 
shoulders,  any  more  than  his  head,  the  general  result  is  always  in  favor  of  our  argument. 
Look  at  a  young  female  in  the  dance  or  the  waltz.  How  like  a  sylph  she  moves !  How 
like  a  £ury  she  floats  or  glides !  Glance  at  the  opposite  sex :  '  Mercy  upon  us !  Is  that 
what  you  call  dancing  ?  A  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  and  with  legs  as  thick  as  a  gate- 
post, stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  gapes,  and  fumbles  with  his  gloves,  look- 
ing all  the  time  as  if  he  were  bursring  his  grandmother.  At  a  given  signal,  theunwieldly 
animal  puts  himself  in  motion ;  he  throws  out  his  arms,  crouches  up  his  shoulders,  and 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  kicks  out  his  legs,  to  the  manifest  risk  of  by- 
standers or  sitters,  and  goes  puffing  and  blowing  back  to  his  place.'  Capitally  described ; 
and  equally  felicitously  drawn  is  the  picture  of  the  same  biped  at  the  dinner-table,  put- 
ting himself  in  a  perspiration,  in  trying  to  be  at  his  ease :  'A  glass  of  wine  —  can  any 
thing  be  more  easy?  One  would  think  not ;  but  if  you  take  notice,  the  next  time  you 
empty  a  gallon  with  a  friend,  you  will  see,  sixteen  to  one,  that  he  makes  the  most  con- 
vidsive  eflbrts  to  do  with  grace  what  a  parson  would  naturally  suppose  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  Do  you  see,  in  the  first  place,  how  hard  he  grasps  the  decanter, 
leaving  the  misty  mark  of  five  hot  fingers  on  the  glittering  crystal,  which  ought  to  be 
pure  as  Cornelia's  fame  ?  Then  remark  at  what  an  acute  angle  he  holds  his  right  elbow, 
as  if  he  were  meditating  an  assault  on  his  neighbor's  ribs ;  then  see  how  he  claps  the 
bottle  down  again,  as  if  his  object  were  to  shake  the  pure  ichor,  and  make  it  muddy  as 
his  own  brains.  Mark  how  the  animal  seizes  his  glass !  By  Heavens  1  he  will  break  it 
into  a  thousand  pieces  t  See  how  he  bows  his  lubberly  head  to  meet  half  way  the  glo- 
rious cargo ;  how  he  chucks  down  the  glass,  so  as  almost  to  break  its  stem,  a  ter  he  has 
emptied  it  of  its  contents,  as  if  they  had  been  jalap  or  castor  oil.  Call  you  that  taking 
•  glass  of  wineT 
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DmAMATic  ACCB880&IBB. — We  take  the  annexed  picture  of  a  Parisian  'cZo^eur,' 
from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Dublin  University  Magazine.'  The 
principal  theatres  of  the  French  metropolis,  Mr.  Sandsbson  informs  us,  in  his  enter- 
taining Tolume,  *  The  American  in  Paris,'  have  attached  to  them  a  regular  troupe  of  hired 
applaudersi  who  form  an  integral  part  of  the  corps  dramatique.  These  *  delighted  audi- 
tors,' when  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  business,  can  show  a  great  deal 
more  enthusiasm  than  if  they  were  really  pleased,  as  those  who  cry  at  funerals  can  cry 
better  than  persons  who  are  really  grieved.  They  are  bribed  for  their  *  most  sweet  voices,' 
by  every  prominent  actor,  (even  Talma  was  not  an  exception,)  and  whenever  a  new 
play  is  produced ;  otherwise,  their  influence  becomes  *  a  scorn  and  an  hissing.'  Our  ac- 
complished American,  we  remember,  gives  the  instructions  of  M'lle  Marb,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  this  clapper-clawing  fraternity.  She  has  been  absent  three  months,  and  requires 
extra  applausa  Hence,  when  she  makes  her  grand  entree,  she  is  to  be  saluted  with  a 
burst  of  acclamation,  which  gradually  grows  louder  and  louder ;  she  bows,  the  applause 
increases,  and  there  must  be  a  great  conflict  between  joy  and  gratitude^  until  she  has 
exhausted  a  clap  worth  about  ten  francs.  There  is  another  class,  however,  not  men- 
tioned below;  the  female  claqueurs,  who  do  the  heavy  business,  when  a  deep  tragedy 
is  performed.  *  They  are  taught,  one  to  sob,  another  to  feign  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  and 
a  third  to  scream,  when  a  pistol  goes  off;  and  they  are  distributed  in  different  parts  of 
the  house.  If  you  see  any  lady  fainting,  on  these  occasions,  you  are  not  to  pick  her  up. 
She  is  getting  her  living  by  it.'    But  we  are  forgetting  the  extract : 

*  Under  the  designation  of  '  eiofumr^*  yon  are  not  merely  to  suppote  that  an  indiridnal  m  meant, 
whoee  whole  power  consist*  in  the  voice  of  a  boauwain,  and  hands  familiar  with  the  art  of  clappinf . 
Nothiof  of  the  kind.  The  true  daqumr  is  always  possessed  of  the  most  soft  and  insinuating  tone 
of  Toice,  rather  inclininf  to  a  whisper;  his  eyns  are  usually  downcast,  and  his  whole  expression 
that  of  a  reflective  but  submissive  cast ;  he  is  rar^lv  known  to  applaud,  and  never  loudly  nor  vocifnr- 
Ottsly  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  frequently  observed  to  appear  discontented  at  any  slight  interruption 
to  the  scene,  whether  arising  from  the  actors  or  the  audieuce.  In  fact,  his  well-chosen  place  in  the 
pmrUrrtt  and  the  great  attention  he  bestows  upon  the  performance,  would  bespeak  him  as  one  pas- 
sionstely  fond  of  theatriraU,  and  loviug  the  drama  to  distraction.    So  much  for  his  outward  ap- 

eearance.  In  reality,  this  is  the  greatest  comedisn  of  the  dsy.  He  it  is,  and  a  few  others,  his  fel- 
»ws,  who  rule  the  multitude  about  them ;  telling  them  when  *  comes  the  time  to  laugh  or  weep  ;* 
without  hin^  the  point  of  Potier  is  powerless,  and  the  pathos  of  Madsme  Mars  muves  yon  not ;  the 
jest  of  L'Herie  does  not  tell  till  he  has  acknowledged  it;  and  the  notes  of  Pauline  Garcia  are  not 
accepted  till  he  has  endorsed  them.  His  influeuce  is  absdlniely  magnetic ;  thoee  immediately  about 
him  can  scarcely  turn  their  eye*  from  him,  and  even  in  the  b^Uet  lose  many  an  entrerJUt,  to  observe 
its  effect  upon  him ;  when  he  smiles,  they  laugb ;  when  he  is  iutereiited,  they  are  eager ;  when  he  is 
and,  their  teara  begin  to  fall ;  but  if,  carried  away  by  some  rare  and  momentary  enthusiasm,  he  taps 
his  cane  upon  the  ground,  the  house  trembles  with  the  thunder  of  applause,  and  the  very  founda- 
tions quake  with  tlie clappinc.  The  machinery  by  which  all  these  wonderful  elTi^cts  are  produced, 
remain,  however,  unseen,  and  his  practised  eye  takes  in  the  character  and  bent  of  all  around  him ; 
teaching  when  and  how  to  make  his  advances,  without  a  suspicion  on  their  part  that  the  critical 
gentleman  with  the  spectacles,  and  the  queuM,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  barber  in  the  Marais, 
who  has  seen  the  piece  twenty-eight  times  in  succession,  and  is,  in  the  very  climax  of  his  ecatacy, 
only  longing  for  the  fait  of  the  curtain,  when  he  may  steal  round  to  the  stage  door,  receive  three 
fiance  for  hts  services,  and  hasten  home  to  his  supper.  I  cnnnot  pirture  to  my  mind  any  more  wea- 
risome and  monotonous  existence  than  this.  The  comedian  on  the  boards,  however  hsLckneyed  the 
part  he  plays,  however  *  stock  the  piece,'  is  Dtill  supported  by  the  occasional  applause  be  meets 
with,  or  excited  by  the  chance  of  it«  omission :  besidn  that,  the  interest  of  the  scene  hss  always  suffi- 
cient to  keep  attention  awake,  and  bauish  ntmd  ;  whereas,  the  eUumemr  has  nothing  of  all  this ;  his 
unobtrusive  career  is  cheered  by  no  acclamations,  at  least  in  testimony  of  his  own  eflbrts,  and  he 
is  nightly  compelled  to  devote  unwearied,  unceasing  attention  to  the  piece ;  suiting  the  tone  of  his 
approval  each  evening  to  the  style  and  habits  of  th<tse  amund ;  for,  as  a  high  authority  in  this  walk 
informed  me,  the  points  which  catch  the  bourgeoiMot  ihe  Rue  St.  Dennis,  will  fail  quite  with  the  more 
patriarchal  inhabitants  of  the  Cite ;  and  herein  lies  the  consummate  tact  of  the  e/ofiievr,  that  with 
one  rapid  glance  he  is  enabled  to  see  into  the  very  pcnctrolwi  of  his  neighbor's  habits  and  modes  of 
thinking,  and  adapt  himself  at  once  to  them ;  and  all  this  talent ;  all  this  quick-sighted  apprecistion 
of  character;  all  this  power  of  feigning  every  passion,  from  *  grave  to  gay,'  is  recompensed  by  a 
paltry  three  francs  per  nij^ht ;  while  the  author  of  the  piece  retires  from  the  side  box,  overwhelmed 
with  the  panegyrics  of  his  ft-iends,  to  sup  at  the  *Cadran  Bleu,'  with  devilled  kidneys  and  cham- 
pagne, and  hoar  that  he  is  the  equal  of  Dumas  or  Victor  Hugo.' 

The  'American'  states,  farther,  that  no  new  piece  succeeds,  unless  these  salaried  critics 
are  employed.  In  some  of  the  houses,  there  are  two  rival  companies,  and  the  dramatist 
and  actor  are  obliged  to  bribe  both,  or  the  adverse  pack  will  rise  up  and  bark  against 
them. 
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MiNUTB  FoBBxaii  CoBRBSPONDKNCK.  —  A  fucetioas  correnpandent — wbo  has  in  his 
eye,  we  perceive,  the  ridiculous  matters  that  are  sometimes  spread  before  the  American 
public  as  important  items  of  intelligence — has  sent  us  the  following  'Extract  of  a 
Letter  firom  a  Gentleman  just  arrived  in  Liverpool :'  *  Here  I  am  in  Liverpool.  We  had 
a  horrid  time.  The  sea  yawned  as  though  it  had  a  fit  of  the  ague  coming  on.  Never 
clamored  a  nest  of  young  swallows  more  impatiently  for  'grub,'  than  did  the  waves  for 
our  sixty  soula  I  proposed  to  the  captain,  when  we  were  about  half-way  across,  to 
let  down  the  anchor,  and  stop  till  the  storm  was  over.  He  laughed  as  though  he  would 
have  split  Thus  it  is^  that  Uiess  captains  disregard  all  reasonable  propositions  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  I  So  we  went  a-head,  and  during  the  storm, '  cut  a  great  swe^' 
I  assure  you.  Liverpool  is  a  cily,  and  not  a  country  village,  as  you  doubtless  supposed. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  inhabitants^  but  I  intend  to  count  them  before  I  leava  I 
should  suppose  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people.  They  live  in 
houses^  just  as  we  do  at  New- York.  I  have  seen  fBmales  here»  likewise^  and  they  eat 
as  heartily  as  the  men.  I  have  been  several  times  into  oook  shopsr  and  called,  as  aC 
home,  for  '  broiled  frogs.*  Bless  me !  how  they  stared.  I  'm  told  there  are  no  frogs  in 
all  England !  Truly,  nature  is  partial  to  America.  Moreover,  there  are  many  dishes^ 
luxuries  with  us^  which  are  not  even  known,  among  the  English.  A  servant-maid,  aC 
one  of  the  hotels,  fell  down  in  a  fit,  on  my  asking  for  *  toad-pie.'  Indeed,  I  have  been 
assured,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  veracity,  that  rats  are  not  considered  as  *  delioaciaa^' 
and  are  never  eaten,  exc^t  by  the  common  people ;  and  not  even  by  them,  unlesa 
cooked.  It 's  all  a  hoax,  that  the  horses  here  are  tackled  behind  the  vehicle.  The  con- 
trary is  true.  The  seats  for  those  who  ride,  (as  at  home,)  are  made  on  the  tipper,  and 
not  on  the  under  side  of  the  carriage ;  so  that  people  ride  with  their  heads  uppermost, 
just  as  we  do  in  America.  I  suppose  you  are  still  clinging  to  the  idea,  that  the  English 
ride  on  horseback,  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  horse's  head.  You  are  utterly  wrung. 
I  have  not  seen  a  single  instance  to  sustain  you  in  your  opinion,  although  I  have  been 
watching  for  some  days  past.' 


Latest  raoM  China. — We  are  indebted  to  our  attentive  oriental  correspondent  for 
copies  of  several  Chinese  journals,  which  we  have  not  found  leimire  to  read.  Being 
printed  in  the  Chinese  characters,  and  beginning  at  the  end,  we  feared  it  would  take 
quite  too  long  a  time  to  peruse  them.  They  are,  the  '  Canton  Red  Paper,'  a  sort  of 
'vermilion  hint,'  as  we  infer,  to  the  Celestials,  published  on  occasion;  the  'Canton  Court 
Circular,'  about  the  size  of  one's  hand,  published  nearly  every  day ;  the  'Peking  Gazette,' 
issued  tri-weekly,  or  thereabout ;  and  a  number  of  the  *  Chinese  Magazine,'  published  for 
alime  by  the  missionaries,  but  finally  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage ;  the  sons  of 
Han  not  desiring  to  be  edified,  and  the  authorities  ordering  the  editors^  and  all  other 
outside  barbarians,'  who  inculcated  the  'creed  of  their  chief^  named  J.  Cbbxst,'  to  tarry 
no  longer  in  the  celestial  borders,  'waiting,  with  lingering  hopes,'  for  proselytes,  but  to 
go  on  board  the  ships,  lying  in  the  outer  harbor,  immediately  put  up  their  sails,  and  at 
once  go  away  over  the  top  of  the  ocean.    '  Decidedly  these  were  the  orders.' 


Tub  Fim  Arts  m  Ambbica. — In  asking  attention  to  the  article  upon  the  Fme 
Arts  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in  preceding  pages,  we  would  take  occa- 
sion to  add,  lost  it  should  be  thought  too  self-complacent,  nationally  considered,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  young  EiteusH  artist,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Hoflakd,  an  authoress 
of  repute  in  England,  who  chums  to  speak,  as  well  in  so  fiu*  as  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  art  in  this  country  is  concerned,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  from  personal  ex- 
amination, or  experienca  The  charge  of  ultra  amsr  jvoirue^  or  endue  vain  hoastingi  can 
•oarceiy  hokl  vi^acen^  the  wotei. 
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Cultivation  or  Flowbrs.  — *  Mr.  Hooo's  Garden.  -^  It  is  related  of  that  grctit  and 
good  man,  William  Wilberforcb,  that  he  loved  flowers,  with  all  the  simple  delight  of 
childhood ;  and  when  he  came  in  from  his  gsrden,  carefully  depositing  in  his  own  room 
a  few  that  he  had  gathered,  he  would  say,  as  he  enjoyed  their  fragrance,  'How  good  is 
Goo  to  us !    What  should  we  think  of  a  friend,  who  had  furnished  us  with  a  magnificent 
house,  and  all  we  needed,  and  then  coming  in  to  see  that  all  had  been  provided,  according 
to  his  wishes,  should  be  hurt  to  find  that  no  perfumes  had  been  placed  in  the  room  7 
Yet  so  has  Gk)D  dealt  with  us;  lovely  flowers  are  the  smiles  of  His  goodness.'    It  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that  the  love  of  flowers,  and  a  passion  for  their  cultivation,  are  in- 
creasing in  our  cities.    We  have  had  opportunity  to  remark,  in  an  occasional  and  always 
pleasant  vitfit  to  the  delightful  flower-garden  and  hot-houses  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hogo, 
near  Twenty-First-street,  that  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  are  alive  to  the  grateful  in- 
fluences of  flowers  and  plants.    They  select  from  his  rich  stores,  to  embellish  the 
borders  of  a  narrow  walk,  or  some  small  verdant  plat ;  and  as  we  traverse  the  streets^ 
the  bright  and  gorgeous  colors  which  may  be  seen  in  his  grounds,  meet  our  eyes  alike 
in  the  wmdows  of  the  opulent,  and  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  poor.    Happily,  those 
who  can  find  no  spot  of  soil  large  enough  to  plant  a  flower,  may,  for  a  comparative 
trifle,  cherish  a  little  reservoir  of  earth,  nourishing  its  flower,  or  feast  the  eye  with,  and 
mhale  the  fragrance  of,  a  fresh  and  various  bouquet.    To  those  who  '  care  not  for  the 
flowers,*  (for  such  there  be,)  and  who  think  them  ueless,  we  commend  the  annexed 
beautiful  lines,  by  Marv  Howitt  : 


THE     USE     OP     FLOWBBS. 


ftoD  might  have  bude  the  earth  briny  forth 

Enouirh  for  irreat  and  iniall, 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Wiihoat  a  flower  at  all  : 
Wo  itii|(ht  have  had  enough,  euough 

For  ev4ry  want  of  our*. 
For  lujinry,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  nu  llowen. 

if« 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  roiue 

Requireth  none  to  grow. 
Nor  doih  it  need  the  lotua-flower, 

To  make  the  river  flow  : 
Tlie  clouds  mlpbtgive  abundant  raio; 

The  aighily  dews  might  fall ; 
And  the  herb  tliat  ke«;peth  life  in  man, 

Might  yet  hare  drunk  them  all. 


III. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore  werer  they  aador 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
Ail  fashioned  with  supremeat  graee« 

Up^priii^ing  day  and  night? 
Springing  in  valleyi*  green  and  low. 

And  on  the  mountain  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wildorneas, 

Wi»ere  no  man  passes  by  T 


IV. 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not. 

Then  wherefore  have  they  birth  f 
To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  l>eaQtify  the  earth  \ 
To  comfort  man  -^  to  whisper  hope, 

Whenei*er  hiafaiih  is  dim  ; 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers, 

Will  much  more  care  for  him. 


BoBLiivxiAKA.  -^  Gkoffrby  Craton's  vivid  sketch  of  the  Boblink,  in  his  '  Birds  of 
Spring,'  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  ubiquity.  It  greets  us  every  where,  in  the  journals  of 
the  day,  from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  the 
Ghilf  of  Mexico.  Our  people  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  a  treasure  we  have  in  that 
glorious  bird ;  and  sundry  amateurs  in  ornithology,  in  different  quarters,  are  ^scussing  the 
various  characters  which  the  songster  assumes,  during  his  eventful  existence.  As  Boblink, 
Reed-bird,  and  Rice-bird,  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  immortality.  Moreover,  some  of  his 
admirers  have  been  reporting  his  speeches,  and  one  has  even  gone  so  far,  as  to  attribute  to 
him  a  very  pretty  piece  of  verse,  that  he  composed  one  sunny  day,  while  'rising and  sink- 
ing with  the  breeze,  on  a  long  flaunting  weed'  in  a  Jersey  meadow.  But  hia  popularity  is 
working  him  '  much  annoy.'  A  Boston  journalist  informs  us,  that  worse  than  the  real 
estate,  eastern  lands,  or  moms  multicaulis  fever,  is  the  Boblink  mania-  Little  rascals 
in  the  country  are  crowding  into  the  eastern  cities,  with  caged  Boblinks,  who  are  com«» 
pelled  to  relieve  their  captivity,  by  carolling  in  the  dwellings  of  the  opulent  dt  '  Preserve 
us  from  our  friends  V  would  doubtless  enter  into  the  burthen  of  their  songs,  if  they  knew 
to  whooB  loving  kindneaa  they  were  indebted  for  their  '  bad  eminence.' 
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Thb  Dead.  -^To  those  whose  thoughts  are  prone  to  dwell  upon  the  *  cold  obstruction' 
of  the  grave;  who  are  wont  to  look  upon  the  lowliest  stone,  in  a  durable  erection,  witb 
the  thought  thtfl  it  will  exist,  when  the  artisan's  hands  that  placed  it  there,  have  mould* 
ered  into  clay,  and  his  own  form  shall  have  become  a  brother  to '  the  clod  that  the  rude 
swain  turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon ;'  to  such,  we  recommend  the  following, 
from  Smith's  'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  It  explains  and  exposes  a  delusion,  that 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  wide  unhappiness.  '  It  is  a  common  thing,'  says  an  old  writer, 
*for  the  countenances  of  the  dead,  even  in  their  fixed  and  rigid  state,  to  subside  into  the 
long-forgotten  expression  of  sleeping  infancy,  and  settle  into  the  very  look  of  early  life; 
so  calm,  so  peacefiil,  do  they  grow  again,  that  those  who  knew  them  in  their  hiqipy  child- 
hood, kneel  by  the  coin's  side  in  awe,  and  see  the  angel  even  upon  earth.'  There  is 
something  in  this  beautiful  passage,  confirmatory  of  the  accuracy  of  the  following  rea- 
soning: 

'  Wfl  BympmthizB  evoo  with  the  dead ;  and  oTerlookin^  what  is  of  real  iofportance  in  their  ■ituai<^ 
tion,  that  awful  futttrity  which  awaits  thorn,  wo  are  chiefly  a:flrected  by  those  circumstaucrs  which 
•trike  our  sonses,  but  can  have  no  ioflaeoce  upon  their  happiness.  It  is  miserable,  we  think,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun;  to  be  shut  out  from  life  and  conversation  ;  to  be  laid  in  the  cold 
grave,  a  prey  to  corruption,  and  the  reptiles  of  the  earth ;  to  be  no  more  thought  of  in  this  world, 
bat  to  be  obliterated,  iu  a  little  time,  from  the  affectiotts,  and  almost  from  the  memory,  of  their 
dearest  friends  and  relations.  Surely,  we  imajiae,  we  can  never  feel  too  much  fur  those  who  have 
•ttfferad  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  tribute  of  our  fellow-feeling  seems  doubly  due  to  them  now, 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  every  body  ;  and  by  the  vain  hooors  which  we  pay  to 
their  memory,  we  endeavor,  for  our  own  misery,  artificially  to  keep  alive  our  melancholy  remem- 
brance  of  their  misfortune.  That  our  sympathy  cau  afford  them  no  consolation,  seenrs  to  be  an 
addition  to  their  ealannty ;  and  to  think  thit  all  we  can  do  is  uaavailing,  and  that  what  alleviate* 
all  other  distress,  the  regret,  the  love,  and  the  lameutatiuns  of  their  friends,  can  yield  nn  comfort 
to  them,  serves  only  to  exasperiite  our  sense  of  thair  misery.  Tho  happiness  of  the  dewl,  howevery 
most  assuredly,  is  aflfected  by  noue  of  these  circumitances ;  nor  is  ii  the  thought  of  these  things 
which  can  ever  disturb  the  profound  security  of  their  repose.  T'he  idea  of  that  droary  and  endleaa 
melancholy  which  the  fancy  naturally  »seribes  to  their  condiiiou,  arises  altogether  from  our  joining 
to  the  change  which  has  been  produced  upon  them,  our  own  cousciousnens  of  that  change,  from  our 
putting  ourselves  in  their  situation,  and  from  our  lodging,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  our  owa 
living  souls  in  their  ioanimated  bodies,  and  thtrnce  coaceiving  what  would  be  our  emotions  in  tbta 
easeu  It  is  from  this  very  illusion  of  the  imigination,  that  tho  fore:fight  of  our  own  disaolution  ia 
so  terrible  to  us,  and  that  tho  idea  of  those  circumitances,  which  undoubtedly  can  give  us  no  pain 
when  we  are  dead,  makes  us  miserable  while  we  are  alive.  Aud  from  thence  arises  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  in  human  nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great  poison  to  the  happiness,  but 
the  great  restraint  upon  the  injustice  of  mankind,  which,  while  it  afflicts  and  mortiflea  the  individaal^ 
fuarda  and  protects  society.' 


'  Thx  Cheistxait  Examiner.'  —  We  find  on  our  table  the  May  issue  of  this  monthly 
journal ;  and  in  its  pages  ample  confirmation  of  the  fiivorable  prediction  with  which  we 
accompanied  the  recent  announcement,  that  its  editorial  responsibilities  had  been  as- 
smned  by  the  Rev.  William  Wars,  author  of  the  admirable '  Palmyra  Letters.'  We 
trace,  throughout,  the  fine  taste  and  style,  not  less  than  the  liberal  and  humane  spirit, 
which  are  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  the  editor.  The  number  opens  with  an 
elaborate  and  complimentary,  although  discriminating,  review  of  Colonel  Stoitb's  Life 
of  BRAirr,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  article  upon  American  Education,  based  upon  two 
volumes  which  have  been  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  a  clear  and  well-reasoned  papef 
upon  '  Peace,  and  Peace  Societies.'  Chiefest  among  the  articlesy  however,  do  we  esteem 
that  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wilberforoe,  that  eminent  philanthropist,  and  alto- 
gether noble  work  of  the  Great  Architect ;  a  man  who,  in  the  smallest  things,  was  grecU 
in  that  best  of  senses  which  does  honor  to  human  nature.  We  had  pencilled  a  few 
notes  upon  the  paper  on  the  *  Nature  and  Proper  Evidence  of  a  Revelation,'  in  which 
much  that  has  been  too  long  mystified,  is  brought  out  of  darkness;  but  our  limits  do 
not  admit  of  a  more  extended  notice,  which,  to  render  justice  to  the  periodical  which  this 
article  adoilis,  should  also  include  a  reference,  in  detail,  to  another,  upon  the  Report  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester.  The  ample  department  of  *  Notices  and  Intsl« 
figence'  worthily  close  the  number. 
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Moinrr  Hofb  Csiotsbt,  Rochbstxb. — The  delightful  emotions  with  which,  preci«£/y 
«ye&rago  *at  this  preaent  sitting,'  we  traversed  the  winding  walks  of  the  beautiful  ce- 
metry  of  '  Mount  Hope»'  near  Rochester,  are  vividly  recalled  by  a  well-printed  pamphlet, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  and '  Uncle  Samuel's  newspaper- 
bags.  It  is  an  '  Address  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester, 
in  October,  1838,  and  repeated,  by  request,  before  the  Rochester  Atheneum  and  Young 
Men's  Association.  By  the  Rev.  Pharcblus  Chubch,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Rochester/  We  have  heretofore  faintly  sketched  the  numerous  and  peculiar 
beauties  of  Mount  Hope,  which,  with  the  known  taste  and  spiiit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
flourishing  city  near  it,  will  soon  equal  that  loveliest  of  scenes,  *  Laurel  Hill,'  near  Phila- 
delphia. Is  New-York  never  to  have  its  'Mount  Hope*  or  *■  Mount  Auburn  1'  Is  the 
awful  *  Potters'  Field,'  which  frowns  with  its  long  trenches  upon  the  citizen,  as  he 
ruralizes  toward  Harlaem,  to  compose  the  only  suburban  cemetery,  which  this  great  and 
affluent  metropolis  may  boast  7  We  recommend  the  unanswerable  reasoning  and  pure 
sentiments  of  this  fine  essay  to  the  hearts  of  our  readers.  A  well-drawn  and  engraved 
view  of  the  grounds,  with  the  enclosure  and  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  accompanies  the 
Addresei 


To  Rbaobss  akd  CoaaBspoiiDEHTB.->  W0  have  leveral  cbo{c«  p«p0n  on  hand,  which  await  oar 
BOBt  iiaoe.  Tha  lacoAd  of  the  floa  leilas  of  Familiar  Lettera  from  London,'  by  tha  aathor  of '  Tha 
,  Anarleaa  in  Parii,*  eama  too  lata,  w«  reg rat  to  tay,  for  iasertioo  in  tha  presant  number.  It  will 
fraea  our  naxt  Tha  papera  by  the  author  of  'Clinron  Brad ahaw/ are  filed  for  ioBertion,  with 
aevaral  othera,  in  proae  and  veraa,  from  old  and  fkvorite  oontributora,  which  we  lack  space  to  specify. 
Wa  should  oot  forget  to  mention,  by  the  way,  that  among  our  regular  contributors  faereaftar,  will 
ba  annrilad  tha  aathor  of  that  clever  work,  *  Harry  Franco.'  We  do  not  *  know  him  from  Adam,* 
Boravan  his  name;  and  must  therefore  confess  ourselves  doubly  grateful  for  the  sobjoioad  iai- 
tariag  Unas,  which  ha  encloses  to  us,  just  as  our  last  pages  are  passing  through  thepraaa : 

LINES 
WBlTTtM  ON  TUB  OCCASION  OV  BNTBBIM6  INTO  A  COMPACT  WITH  THB   PBINCB  OF PBBIOOICALS. 

High  was  tha  destiny  chalked  out  for  me, 
By  her  who  watched  my  talents  as  they  budded, 

While  seated  on  my  childhood's  throne,  her  knee, 
She  saw  my  dawning  sky  with  honors  studded. 

Bat  ah !  if  mother's  wishes  could  avail, 

What  son  had  ever  known  a  fortune  lowly? 
Yet caatrs-tsmps  all  manhood  will  aseail, 

In  spite  of  prayers,' or  aspirations  holy. 

Happiljr,  before  a  mother's  aazloua  eyes, 

Futurity's  dark  curtain  is  suspended, 
And  in  its  shade  bright  hopes  and  phantoms  rise, 

With  fears  and  doubts  (affection's  offspring,)  blended. 

Ah !  little  didst  thou  think,  dear  mother  mine, 
(And  happy  1  the  thought  did  never  paiu  her,) 

That  ever  it  would  chance  to  son  of  thine. 
To  sell  hinsaif  to  be  Old  Knick's  retainer! 
Jans,  1S30. 

Ah,  good  reader!  tp<  know  what  is  In  store  for  you,  and  giira  you  laave  to  anticipate  as  liberally 

te  yba  plaaaa.    There  shall  be  no  disappointment    We  shall  dutrf  the  favor,  which  has  given 

^liifSgBBfcM  BMra  thomanda  of  .subaeiibapa  than  it  0aea  had  hundreds^  j 


/«  ^\  *  AdataBtado,*  hi  Vr.  lBTm6*s  *  Enchanted  Tslaad,'  rvad  'Adehmtade.'  Tha  tnaie  ctf 
'ftLc«a  rtroiitd  to  aohstifntod  for  Bewa,  in  the  notice  of  A«  <  National  Academy  of  Dosigh,*  in  «ar 
laatnambar. 

Cr  Ws  raspectfblly  aolidc  tha  reader's  admiration,  for  tha  beautiAil  atael  eagraving  whick  em- 
balUahcs  tha  preaant  numbac 
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NOTES    ON    THE    NETHERLANDS. 


Br    CALEB    caaHivc 


RoTTsmDAH  possesses  an  ample  variety  of  religious  edifices,  be- 
longing to  various  communions  of  Christians  and  Jews ;  but  none  of 
them  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  except  the  great  protestant 
church  of  Saint  Lawrence.     The  exterior  of  this  edifice  presents  a 
hage,  unseemly  pile  of  crumbling  little  Dutch  bricks,  flanked  with 
enormous  and  misshapen  buttresses,  along  the  sides,  and  partly  co- 
vered by  wretched  houses  and  shops,  built  close  against  it,  as  if  it 
were  an  old  city  wall,  instead  of  a  place  of  worship.     But  notwith- 
standing the  poorness  of  its  material,  and  the  want  of  architectural 
taste  in  its  construction,  and  the  parsimonious  spirit  which  has  suf- 
fered it  thus  to  be  walled  in  by  the  neighboring  proprietors,  there  is 
something  imposing  in  the  mass,  and  venei'able  in  the  general  aspect, 
of  the  overgrown  pile.     It  is  imperfectly  formed  into  the  represen- 
tation of  a  cross,  by  means  of  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture having  as  usual  a  massive  tower  at  one  end.     Being  the  first  of 
the  great  churches  of  the  Netherlands  which  I  ever  entered,  its  pecu- 
liarities made  the  more  vivid  impression  upon  my  mind.     The  mag- 
nitude of  the  interior  of  a  church  three  hundred  feet  long,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  broad,  and  one  hundred  high,  the  roof  being  supported 
by  twenty  large  pillars  of  plastered  brick,  is  naturally  the  first  idea 
that  strikes  one,  accustomed  to  the  style  of  building  in  this  country, 
where  the  great  subdivision  into  sects,  and  the  prevailing  taste  for 
multiplying  the  number  instead  of  increasing  the  size  of  churches, 
takes  from  the  grandeur  of  efi*ect  that  is  always  associated  with  vast- 
ness.     The  impression  is  heightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
continuity  of  view  is  not  broken  up  by  a  permanent  division,  into 
pews.     Seats  exist  for  the  magistrates,  and  some  also  for  ladies; 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  there  is  nothing  but  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  for  the  use  of  the  great  body  of  worshippers.     The  pave- 
ment consists  of  many  hundreds  of  broad,  flat  grave-stones,  usu- 
ally bearing  short  inscriptions,  and  a  coat  of  arms ;  so  that  you  walk 
at  every  step  over  the  very  tombs  of  the  dead,  collected  for  centu- 
ries in  the  vaults  beneath.     The  walls  are  covered  with  common 
plaster.    Over  the  main  entrance,  is  the  organ,  the  altar-piece  being 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  the  pulpit  on  one  side,  by  the  pillars 
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which  support  the  roof.  Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church,  which  I  shall  describe  the  more  particularly,  as  it 
will  aiTord  a  general  notion  of  the  style  of  churches  of  the  same  class 
in  Holland. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  that  this  superb  organ,  of  recent  construc- 
tion, is  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  instrument  at  Haarlem.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  twelve  pillars,  of  white  Italian  marble,  with  brass  capitals, 
and  resting  upon  solid  blocks  of  beautiful  variegated  marble;  all 
which  is  protected  from  injury  by  a  railing  of  iron.  The  aspect  of 
the  organ  itself  is  equally  magnificent,  consisting  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  pipes,  richly  ornamented,  bearing  aloft  angels  and  cherubs, 
and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  David  playing  on  the  harp,  whose 
crown  seems  almost  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  church.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  powers  of  this  noble  instrument,  either  in  compass,  vari- 
ety, or  sweetness.  A  large  space,  facing  the  organ,  sufficient  in 
itself  to  contain  a  small  congregation,  and  divided  from  the  nave  or 
main  part  of  the  church,  by  an  iron  balustrade,  forms  the  choir,  and 
contains  the  altar.  This  space  is  entered  by  a  beautifully  constructed 
gate,  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  on  which  is  inscribed,  '  F. 
Van  Do  we,  £1;  Anno  1717.'  An  elegantbrassrailing,  ornamented  with 
marble  pillars,  and  supported  on  marble  abutments,  more  immedi- 
ately encloses  the  choir,  which,  in  the  reformed  service,  is  used  for 
little  else  but  the  solemnization  of  marriages.  The  pulpit  is  of 
carved  oak,  polished  and  shining  like  mahogany,  and  although  ele- 
gant in  itself,  is  not  comparable,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  many  which  I 
afterward  saw  in  the  Netherlands. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  church  are  many  texts  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  inscriptions,  placed  in  conspicuous  situations,  but  far  from 
well  executed.  These  tablets  and  escutcheons  are  sometimes  not 
without  interest ;  but  yield,  in  this  respect,  to  several  monumental 
sculptures,  which  are  also  placed  against  the  wall.  One  of  them  is 
the  cenotaph  of  Egbert  Kortenaar,  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  on  four 
columns,  before  which  lies  extended  the  body  of  the  admiral,  in  the 
full  dress  of  his  rank,  and  above  him  a  tablet,  adorned  with  naval 
insignia.  The  cenotaph,  beside  a  Dutch  inscription,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing, in  Latin : 

Heroi  mcomparabili  Eobebto  Babtholomjex  a  Cobtenaab,  Archithalarao, 

Hoc  virtutif  et  gloriosaB  mortis  monumentum, 

Posuere  nobil'»'  D"'  Prnibctl    Rei  MaritimBe  ad  Mosam. 

Opposite  this  noble  monument,  is  that  of  the  Admiral  de  Witt. 
This  also  bears  the  recumbent  body  of  the  naval  hero.  A  sea-fight 
is  sculptured  below,  and  above,  Neptune  and  Mars  support  the  tablet, 
which  IS  surmounted  by  Fame,  with  her  trumpet,  and  another  symbo- 
lical figure,  of  good  execution.  A  Latin  inscription  enumerates  his 
achievements.  This  and  the  other  monumental  inscriptions  contained 
in  these  Notes,  I  carefully  wrote  down  myself  on  the  spot,  trans- 
cribing the  honorary  memorials  of  the  heroes  and  great  men  of 
Holland,  with  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration,  far  more  just  and 
natural,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the  eager  interest  with  which  classic 
travellers  hasten  to  record  every  obscure  remnant  they  may  find  of 
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iiuscriptions,  transmitted  to  us  from  the  ancient  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

'Mentis  et  Aeternitati, 
'  WITTENII   CORNELII   DE   WITT, 

Equitifl, 

Qui  magnitudinem  suam  eodam  elemento  debuit  cui  praBcipuam 

HacteDUB  HoUandia  debet    Totum  terranun  amDitum, 

Circuxnnavigavit,  utramq.    Indiam,  nauta,  miles,  praelectusq. 

Nautarum  ac  militum  vidit.    Expugnato  speculatorio 

Navigio  com  viribus  ipse  multum  ioferior,  animo  major 

Esset,  argentiferiB  classi  Americans  capiends  viam  pata 

fecit.   Innumeras  variarum  eentium  naves  cepit  incendit 

Submersit.    Per  omnes  fradus  militis  navalis  eluctatuiy 

Proprietor  patriie  classes  et  ezpeditiones 

Maritimas  annis  xx  rexit,  decies  quinties  ciassibus 

Collatis  cum  hoste  conflixit  raro  asquato 

Glade  plerumq.  victor  ac  triumphatore 

Prisliis  rediit.    Restabat  magnus  tot  belli. 

Facinoribus  impoaendus  dies  viii  Novemor. 

Anni  ciiiiclviu  in  freto  maris  Balthici, 

Supremum  virtutis  opus  edidit  primus  in  prselium  mens. 

PiaBtoriam  Suevorum  invasit  afOixit  dein 

Propraetoriam  ac  praegrandes  aliquot  eorundem 

Alias  armis  viris  animis  instructissimas  sola, 

Propraetoria  sua  rejecit  afBixit  submersit, 

Donee  asociis  undiq.  desertus  ab  hostibus 

Undiq.  circumfusus,  disrepto  globis 

Ck>rpore,  bellatricem  animam  caelo  reddidit. 

Corpus  ipse  rex  hostis,  jpenerosa  forti- 

tudinis  nostilis  admirations  splendide 

Compositum  patriae  remisit.    Sic  reaeunt  quos  honos  ac 

Virtus  remittunt.    Vixit  annos  Lix.' 

Several  other  celebrated  Dutch  admirals  repose  in  the  same  church, 
of  whom  I  shall  notice  only  De  Liefde  and  Brakel.  The  tomb  of 
the  former  is  designated  merely  by  a  large  slab,  slightly  raised  from 
the  floor,  with  carved  figures,  and  suitable  inscriptions.  That  of 
Brakel  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  church,  and  consists  of  naval  insignia, 
with  a  tablet  shaded  by  standards,  which  a  child  is  drawing  aside,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  his  bust.  The  inscription,  while  it  neither 
possesses  the  sententious  brevity  of  that  of  Kortenaar,  nor  a  plain 
enumeration  of  facts,  like  De  Witt's,  is  remarkable  for  its  quaintness 
and  absurdity.     It  is  in  these  words : 

'Invicti  herois 

JOHANNIS   A.   BRAKEL, 

Praetoris  ut  vocant  nocturni, 

Manibus  ac  memoriae  sacrum. 

Hoc  tegitursep.  Brakeliua  aequoris  horror. 

Cui  Flamma  et  ferrum  cessit  et  unda  maris 

Fallimur  an  flammas  et  nunc  vomit. 

Adspice  jam  jam 

Ferrea  qui  nepit  vincula  rumpet  humum.' 

Leaving  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  the  objects  of  attraction 
and  interest  which  it  contains,  I  ascended  the  lofty  tower,  under  the 

?iidance  of  the  old  sexton,  to  enjoy  the  extensive  prospect  it  affords, 
ou  mount  a  narrow  winding  stair-case,  of  more  than  diree  hundred 
steps,  most  of  it  being  constructed  of  solid  masoniy,  and  arrive  at  a 
large  uncovered  flat,  at  the  summit  of  the  tower,  surrounded  by  a 
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Strong  balustrade.  Here  a  view  equally  curious  and  extensive  meets 
the  eye.  Beneath  you»  are  the  old-fashioned  houses  of  Rotterdam, 
with  their  peaked  roofs  and  red  tiles,  separated  by  narrow  streets, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  while  on  one  side  runs  the  Rotte, 
and  on  the  other  the  Maas,  with  its  broad  havens,  and  green  islands, 
and  its  waters  covered  with  boats  and  ships.  Green  fields,  with  occa- 
sional groves  of  trees,  extend  all  around,  while  tlie  dead  level  of  the 
surrounding  country  leaves  the  view  uninterrupted,  over  all  South 
Holland,  from  the  Brielle  and  from  Willemstadt  to  the  Hague  and 
Leyden,  and  even  as  far  as  Utrecht,  which  is  just  discernible  in  the 
distance ;  the  country  looking  like  an  interminable  meadow,  or  prai- 
rie, stretching  out  in  every  direction  to  the  horizon. 

Of  the  drives  in  the  environs  of  Rotterdam,  the  pleasantest  is  to 
the  Plantaadje,  or  Plantation,  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maas.  The  road  is  along  the  great  dyke  of  the  Maas, 
called  Hooge-dyk,  being  in  fact  the  continuation  of  the  Hoogstraat. 
The  whole  country,  through  which  the  road  passes,  is  a  rich  garden, 
which  would  be  beautiful,  notwithstanding  tne  stiffness  with  which 
the  grounds  are  laid  out,  but  for  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  soil,  and 
ihick,  damp  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  seem  to  envelope  the  country 
seats  and  farm  houses  in  an  atmosphere  of  mist.  As  you  pass  along 
the  Hooge-dyke,  all  the  cultivated  grounds  by  the  road  side  seem  far 
below  you,  and  are  intersected  with  stagnant  canals,  covered  with 
green  pond- weed,  which  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  the  still  water. 
Upon  one  of  the  broad  canals,  in  the  populous  suburbs  of  the  city,  I 
observed  a  large  flock  of  milk-white  swans,  swimming  about  unmo- 
lested by  the  boys  in  the  streets ;  an  example,  among  others,  of  the 
same  kind,  which  I  frequently  noticed,  of  the  great  security  of  domes- 
ticated animals,  of  whatever  kind,  in  Holland.  Most  of  the  country 
seats  bear  some  quaint  inscription  over  the  entrance,  in  Dutch,  form- 
ing  a  kind  of  name  by  which  the  house  is  distinguished.  Various 
manufoctories  are  seen,  and  among  them  is  a  large  glass  manufactory, 
near  which  we  met  a  procession  of  small  mules,  marching  into  the 
city,  loaded  with  panniers  of  glass. 

But  in  this  quarter,  as  elsewhere  in  the  neighboihood  of  Rot^ 
terdam,  numerous  wind-mills  constantly  meet  the  eye ;  and  it  is  the 
same  in  every  part  of  Holland  ;  for  the  absence  of  water  power,  in 
so  level  a  country,  and  the  high  price  of  coal,  render  it  necessary  to 
employ  this  mode  of  moving  machinery.  Indeed,  most  of  the  fuel 
used  in  Holland*  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  is  turf.  The  only 
wood  consumed,  is  mere  brush- wood,  which  is  carefully  tied  up  in 
little  fagots,  or  bundles,  for  sale.  All  along  on  the  road  to  the  Plan- 
taadje, the  huge  sails  of  these  wind-mills  are  seen  swinging  in  the  air, 
reaching  out  from  the  misshapen  tower  to  which  they  belong.  The 
structure  consists  of  three  parts.  The  lower  part  is  a  tower,  of  a 
conical  shape,  usually  six-sided,  which  forms  Uie  body  of  the  mill, 
and  is  often  surrounded  by,  or  rises  out  of,  the  buildings  connected 
Mrith  the  works.  At  the  summit  of  this,  is  a  railed  way  going  around 
it,  and  surmounted  by  another  tower,  of  a  figure  similar  to  the  first, 
and  of  a  height  sufficient  for  the  arms  or  sails  to  play  on  its  side, 
without  touching  the  railing.  Finally,  above  all,  is  a  kind  of  head- 
piece, kMtkiog  like  a  huge  cap,  composed  of  a  frame,  in  which  the 
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axle  of  the  sails  revolves.  Large  timbers  often  project  from  the 
aidest  to  give  strength  to  the  whole,  which  increases  the^  singularity 
in  appearance  of  the  fabric. 

The  Plantaadje  is  a  grove  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  laid  out  with 
much  taste,  as  a  public  promenade,  affording  a  fine  view  of  the  river, 
the  city,  and  many  surrounding  objects,  and  serving  as  a  place  of 
resort  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  intersected  by  alleys  for  walking 
and  driving,  and  possesses  that  extreme  and  rich  verdure  that  a  moist 
climate  naturally  imparts.  On  the  side  of  Rotterdam,  amid  the 
masts  of  the  shipping,  and  the  lofty  dwellings  and  magazines,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  is  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  with  its 
lofty  square  tower ;  and  this  not  relieved  by  spires  and  domes,  which 
usually  occur  in  the  distant  prospect  of  a  great  city.  But  there 
would  seem  to  be  comparatively  very  little  time  in  which  such  a  pro- 
menade can  be  enjoyed ;  for  although  at  each  of  my  visits  to  Rot- 
terdam, in  the  summer,  the  weather  was  mild,  yet  it  was  generally 
changeable  and  cloudy,  ftimishing  very  few  of  those  clear,  bright 
days,  in  which  the  thick  foliage  of  an  extensive  grove  would  be  most 
desirable.  Add  to  this,  the  universal  dampness  of  the  nights,  when 
the  exhalations  from  the  canals  and  rivers,  and  the  heavy  dews,  are 
apt  to  render  exposure  to  the  evening  air  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
Still,  the  Plantaadje  forms  a  promenade  which  would  be  worthy  of 
any  city  in  Europe. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  are  situated  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  Navy-Yard.  The  latter  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention ;  this, 
and  the  similar  establishment  at  Amsterdam,  having  so  long  and  so 
largely  contributed  to  sustain  the  naval  glory  of  Holland.  To  reach 
the  Navy-Yard  at  Rotterdam,  you  cross  the  Oudehaven  in  a  ferry- 
boat, and  pass  along  the  canal  called  the  Haringvliet,  upon  a  broad 
quay,  similar  to  the  fioompjes.  It  is  by  no  means  so  sumptuous  as 
some  of  the  navy-yards  in  the  United  States.  Several  large  ships 
were  on  the  stocks,  some  of  them  new,  others  old  ones  undergoing 
repairs  or  changes,  which  are  placed,  like  ours,  under  cover,  but  not 
with  the  sides  built  up,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  house.  1  was  gratified 
to  find  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  on  the  stocks,  copied  after  an  improved 
American  model,  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duko  of  Saxe  Weimar,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  place  I  was  also  shown  two  articles  of  regal  pomp,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  somewhat  appropriate  in  a  country  like 
the  Netherlands,  of  rivers,  canals,  and  islands  but  half  emerged 
from  the  sea.  These  were  a  steam-yacht,,  and  a  rowing-yacht,  be- 
longing to  the  king.  The  steam-yacht  was  a  beautiful  vessel,  of  the 
long  model,  richly  ornamented  with  carved  work  and  gilding,  having 
brass  chains,  plates,  and  rods,  brass  ornaments  of  the  engine  and  its 
chimney,  brass  cannons  upon  the  deck,  and  every  thing  as  bright  and 
beautiful  as  Dutch  cleanliness  and  pains-taking  could  render  it.  The 
wheel-house  bore  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau,  with 
the  motto, '  Je  M.iiNTiGNDRAi,'  in  large  gilt  letters.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  finish  and  elegance  of  Uie  engine,  which  was  entirely 
exposed  to  view  from  the  deck,  and  was  of  domestic  workmanship, 
and  not,  Hke  so  many  of  the  steam-engines  which  one  sees  on  the 
c<miinent»  imported  fix>m  England.     The  interior  of  the  vessel,  ex- 
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cept  80  far  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  machinery,  and  penons  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  it,  was  divided  into  very  sumptuous 
apartments,  for  the  use  of  the  various  members  of  the  royal  uimily ; 
panelled  with  mahagony,  and  decorated  with  rich  hangings,  chairs, 
bedding,  and  other  furniture,  including  a  very  costly  service  of 
plate.  In  shorty  every  thing  was,  in  taste  and  style,  befitting  a  prince ; 
but  the  examination  of  the  whole  gave  me  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  the  great  splendor  of  our  own  steam-boats  and  packet  ships  ;  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  yacht  being  by  no  means  consi- 
derable. I  was  informed  that  the  use  of  this  yacht  is  permitted  to 
any  of  the  great  public  ofBcers,  they  defraying  the  expense  of  coals, 
for  the  time  being ;  because  the  machinists  and  mariners  remain  per- 
manently attached  to  the  vessel,  and  the  king  himself  does  not  have 
sufficient  occasion  to  use  her,  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  order,  and 
the  men  in  practice.  The  rowing  yacht,  being  sixty  feet  by  twelve, 
was  also  very  beautiful;  white  outside,  with  carving  and  gilding 
along  the  gunwale;^  the  inside  dark  blue,  with  a  canopy  of  blue  over 
the  stem.  At  the  bows  were  gilt  figpires  of  Neptune,  in  his  sea- 
chariot,  preceded  by  Tritons,  and  over  the  stem-board,  Fame,  pro- 
tecting the  escutcheon  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Of  the  general  aspect  of  the  shops  in  Rotterdam,  and  of  the  mar- 
ket people,  I  have  already  spoken.  Many  other  particulars  may  be 
stated,  as  illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  of  the  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  in  regard  to  trade.  Cherries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  raspberries,  as  well  as  strawberries,  were  cried  in  all  the  streets ; 
and  heaps  of  these  fruits,  as  well  as  of  various  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables, were  exposed  for  sale  in  all  directions,  on  little  benches  in 
various  places,  and  oflen  upon  the  pavement  itself.  Holland  is 
reputed  to  excel  all  other  countries  in  the  quality  of  the  ordinary 
vegetables  for  the  table;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  their 
fruits  or  vegetables  were  in  any  respect  superior  to  our  own.  In  fact, 
other  countries,  having  adopted  the  same  improved  mode  of  culti- 
vation, are  able  to  produce  in  perfection  many  things  of  this  kind,  for 
which  the  kitchen  gardens  of  Holland  had  gained  so  much  celebrity. 
At  the  bake-houses,  and  on  the  stalls,  in  the  streets,  you  see  also  piles 
of  the  coarse  black  bread,  which,  with  fish,  potatoes,  and  other  cheap, 
vegetables,  forms  the  food  of  the  poor.  It  is  baked  in  solid  masses, 
nearly  of  the  form  of  a  huge  brick,  and  is  composed  of  coarse,  unbolted 
rye.  It  is  harsh,  sour,  and  gritty,  and  not  to  be  compared  in  flavor 
with  the  worst  bread,  made  of  rye  and  maize,  or  maize  alone,  used 
in  the  United  Stateel. 

Rotterdam  possesses  no  market-houses  comparable  to  those  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  Com  Market  and  Flax  Market  are 
each  built  with  a  covered  colonnade,  or  gallery,  for  the  better  exhibition 
of  those  commodities ;  but  are  of  very  plain  architecture  and  mate- 
rials. Some  few  of  the  buildings,  connected  with  commerce,  are 
Sacious  and  sightly,  such  as  the  Oostindisch  Huis,  or  East  India 
ouse,  on  the  Boompjes,  and  the  West  India  House,  on  the  Haring- 
vliet ;  which,  since  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  East  and  West 
India  Companies,  are  chiefly  employed  as  private  ware-houses.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  coarse  potters'  ware  and  btone-ware  may  be  seen 
exposed  for  sale  in  large  vessels,  lying  in  the  havens,  their  decks 
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heaped  up  with  piles  of  jugs,  pans,  and  other  articles  of  the  same 
kind. 

Great  simplicity  and  plainness  are  observable  in  the  places  of 
business,  of  the  merchants  and  others ;  and  in  some  instances,  the 
absence  of  external  show  is  quite  remu'kable.  Thus,  to  reach  the 
counting-room  of  the  principal  money-broker,  who  is  a  rich  Jew,  you 
pass  under  a  low,  obscurd  arched  passage,  into  an  inner  court, 
removed  from  public  view ;  and  in  this  respect  widely  different  from 
the  offices  of  the  same  class  of  persons  in  this  country,  which  are  so 
generally  placed  in  conspicuous  situations.  In  a  country  famed  for 
the  manufacture  of  toys,  the  shops  for  the  sale  of  them  naturally 
attracted  my  attention ;  and  in  that  of  Meyer  and  Blessings,  I  found 
many  of  these  amusing  specimens  of  Dutch  ingenuity,  with  other 
articles  of  mechanical  skill,  of  a  higher  class,  particularly  musical 
clocks,  of  uncommon  excellence.  One  of  these,  valued  at  nine  hundred 
guilders,  was  made  to  play  sixteen  choice  airs,  containing  within  it  a 
fine  organ,  operated  on  by  n(iachinery,  unlike  those  which  are  com- 
monly seen,  where  the  music  is  that  of  the  piano-fbrte«  Indeed  a 
taste  for  music  is  evidently  one  of  the  traits  of  the  Dutch ;  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  great  sums  expended  in  the  chimes  of  belles,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  church-organs,  of  such  extraordinary  power  and 
beauty. 

Rotterdam  has  grown  up  entirely  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  was  a  poor  fishing  villagfe.  Its  commercial  prosperity 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its  local  position,  which  gives  it 
command  of  the  trade  oi  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Maas,  «nd 
renders  it  in  part  the  market  of  the  Rhine.  Its  greatest  commerce 
is  yi  madder,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  g^n;  to  which,  of  course,  it  adds  a 
participation  of  trade  in  the  other  great  staples  of  consumption  or 
production  in  Holland.  Three  fourths  of  the  madder  produced  in  the 
whole  country,  are  disposed  of  in  Rotterdam.  Flax,  grain,  and 
cheese,  are  exported  abroad  in  large  quantities;  while  its  internal 
trade,  on  the  canals  and  rivers,  in  various  imported  commodities,  and 
in  articles  oi  its  own  manufacture,  is  of  course  extensive. 

Nothing  here  struck  me  as  more  singular,  than  the  want  of  literary 
taste,  and  the  absence  of  thirst  for  intelligence,  of  which  many  circum^ 
stances  convinced  me.  In  a  city  the  second  in  Holland,  and  nearly 
as  populous  as  Boston,  there  was  but  one  newspaper,  and  that  of 
smtdl  size,  and  of  little  merit.  Books  are  neitlier  tmundant  nor  cheap, 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  shops  in  which  they  are  sold, 
contain  a  very  meaere  assortment.  The  libraries  are  few,  and  but 
poorly  stocked ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  exterior  marks  of  litenuT' 
cultivation,  in  the  shape  of  public  establishments.  Compared  wiu 
those  of  Boston,  the  libraries,  publishing  houses,  literary  institutions, 
and  monuments  of  art,  sink  into  insignificance.  And  I  afterward 
found  the  contrast  almost  equally  striking,  between  Rotterdam  and 
the  cities  of  Belgium ;  such  as  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Brussels. 

But  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence  abound,  some  of  which 
are,  in  several  things,  peculiar.  The  Oudemannenhuis,  or  Old  Men's 
House,  situated  in  the  Hoogstraat,  was  founded  for  the  support  of  a 
certain  number  of  infirm  old  men,  part  of  whom  lived  entirely  upon 
the  proceeds  of  donations  and  legacies,  given  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  establishment,  and  part  of  whom  paid  a  small  sum  on  entering,  and 
were  lodged  in  a  better  manner.  1  he  funds,  being  vested  in  public 
securities,  partook  of  the  general  reduction  which  they  sustained 
under  the  government  of  the  French,  and  thus  proved  insufficient  to 
continue  the  institution  on  its  old  footing.  The  inmates  were  removed 
to  other  establishments,  and  the  buildings  are  now  used  as  a  place  of 
instruction  for  indigent  children,  and  for  the  meetings  of  a  society 
whose  object  is  to  give  employment  to  the  poor.  The  Vrouwenhuis, 
or  Woman's  House,  conducted  on  the  same  principles  with  the  Oude- 
mannenhuis,  still  subsists.  The  Proveniershuis  is  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  lodging  aged  persons,  but  only  those  who  are  boarded 
and  lodged  for  life,  in  consideration  of  their  having  paid  a  certain 
sum  at  entering  the  establishment ;  and  it  now  contains  many  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  Oudemannenhuis.  Beside  these  foundations, 
are  several  made  entirely  by  benevolent  individuals,  of  which  that  of 
Gerrit  de  Koker  may  serve  as  an  example.  It  was  finished  in  1786, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Singel,  between  the  Rotte  and  the  Goudsche 
Weg.  It  consists  of  a  large  edifice,  surrounding  a  court,  where  a 
certain  number  of  aged  widows,  or  unmarried  females,  are  lodged 
gratis,  who  are  also  allowed  the  aid  of  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
receive  a  small  monthly  allowance  in  money.  These  various  estab- 
lishments afford  a  I'efuge  to  a  large  number  of  aged  persons,  who, 
without  being  absolutely  paupers,  may  have  outlived  their  con- 
nexions, and  become  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  here  gain  the  quiet 
and  security  of  the  convent,  without  being  obliged  to  assume  the 
forms  and  restraints  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christianity.  The 
institution  exists  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  deserves  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  among  other  objects  of  benevolence#oo 
which  the  wealth  of  our  citizens  is  so  freely  bestowed.  Rotterdam 
also  possesses  its  Dolhuis,  or  Asylum  for  Lunatics ;  its  Gasthnis,  or 
Public  Hospital ;  its  Armenhuis,  or  Alms  House ;  its  Spinhuis,  or  House 
of  Correction ;  with  many  other  establishments,  of  the  like  nature, 
which  do  not  call  for  particular  remark. 

In  leaving  Rotterdam  for  Delft,  I  adopted  the  then  ordinary  and 
most  convenient  mode  of  making  the  journey,  by  the  trekschuyt,  or 
canal  boat.  To  reach  the  boat,  you  pass  through  the  gate  called 
Delftsche^poort,  a  building  decorated  with  colnmns  and  sculptures, 
which  is  much  praised  by  die  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  near  which 
is  what  is  called  the  Hofpoort,  a  gate  surmounted  by  a  fine  column, 
and  bearing  two  lions  recumbent  at  the  base  of  the  column,  all  of 
considerable  beauty.  Here,  near  the  point  where  the  Rotte  enters 
the  city,  I  embarked  upon  the  canal  of  Schie,  and  bade  adieu,  for 
the  present,  to  Rotterdam. 


TH  B    TWO    PO  P  PI  K9. 
LlilBS  OK  A  DOO*a  COLLAX,  MUMINBO  ST  A  rA«IIIOMH,B  DAKOT. 

Stsal  me  not  I  myself  and  collar 
Both  are  barelv  worth  a  dollar : 
Puppies  should  befriend  each  odur ; 
See  me  home^  then,  dearest  brother  I 
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to  A  KMB,  BL4lMOMINa  WltHIN  tBB  ENCLMVRK  Of  THE   STATE*!    PEtfON,   CHlELEflTOlVir,  MAH<' 


I. 


T. 


f^LOWxB  of  love  I  why  choose  thy  dwelling 
In  the  prison's  eloomy  bound, 

While  its  massive  Dolts  are  telling 
They  enclose  unholy  ground  1     • 


TI. 


Darker  than  its  walls  of  grtoite^ 
Gloomier  than  its  grat^  cells^ 

Is  the  siffht  of  its  lone  inmates, 
And  the  crimes  their  history  tells* 


III. 


Had  the  niffht-shade  sought  to  blossom, 
Here  haa  seemed  a  fitfme  home ; 

Wreathing  with  the  deadly  nemlock, 
Or  the  cypress  from  the  tomb. 


Is  it  that  the  lost  and  wretched 
May  by  thee  an  emblem  gain 

Of  the  love,  bq  long  unheeded, 
Lingering  round  thsir  path  of  pain  7 


Tl. 


Wouldst  thou  bid  these  severed  beinss 
Dream  of  home^,  and  home's  delight  1 

Wouldst  thou  wake  some  kindly  feelings 
To  illume  the  spirit's  night  1 


TII. 


IV. 


Bat  for  thee,  so  bright  and  joyous 
In  thy  beauty,  wherefore  nerel 

Dost  thou  seek  some  light  to  scatter 
O'er  a  spot  so  lone  and  drear  7 


Like  the  sunbeam  'mid  the  tempest, 
Seems  thy  soft  and  gentle  bloom ; 

Smiling  by  the  frowning  fortress, 
Made  for  crime  ^^  its  uving  tomb  I 


Till. 


Fare  thee  well !  — 't  were  vain  to  question. 
Vain  to  ask  thy  mission  here ; 

Lone,  sweet  floweret,  may  thy  beauty 
With  its  Gght  thiff  darkness  cheer  I 


SERINGAPATAM: 


OB    TBB    0TOBT    OT    THB    MAN    WHO    HAD     'iTOTHIirO    BL8B    TO    DO.' 


Sr  A   BEW   COMTRIBOTOE* 


Next  to  being  harassed  by  duns,  run  down  by  constables,  and 
taken  up  by  the  gout,  I  do  believe  the  man  who  has  '  nothing  to  do,' 
leads  about  the  most  vagabond  sort  of  a  life  ever  allotted  by  Provi- 
dence to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
rule  without  an  exception ;  a  law  without  the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law.  Your  man  of  fashion  is  a  man  of  business ;  always  busy  in 
his  line.  His  lacquies,  his  tailors,  his  stables,  and  his  debts,  furnish 
him  with  '  a  place,  and  constant  employment,'  independent  of  every 
thing  else.  Your  vagabond  has  his  occupation,  his  trade,  his  standing 
in  society.  He  falls  into  his  place  as  scientifically  as  a  corn-stalk 
militia-man,  at  a  regimental  review,  and  goes  through  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  his  craft.  The  strolling  beggar  carries  a  sick  child,  or  a 
greasy  piece  of  parchment  from  a  corporation  officer,  with  a  long 
tale  at  the  end  of  it,  or  grinds  on  a  squeaking  hand-or?an,  or  plays 
a  fiddle  to  a  dancing  baboon.  These  worthy  people  all  have  some-* 
thing  to  do.  You  can  understand  what  they  were  made  for.  The 
world  would  n't  have  all  sorts  of  people  in  it,  without  them. 

Well,  the  point  to  which  I  am  coming,  is  this.  I  once  knew  a  man 
who  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  the  circumstance  of  an  accident  and 
a  result.     A  mere  '  circumstance,'  foi*  he  was  about  as  near  nothing 
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as  nobody  ;  of  '  an  accident/  for  a  rich  old  uncle  left  him  a  fortupe, 
through  forgetfulness  to  make  a  will,  and  leave  it  to  his  house-keeper, 
as  he  had  promised ;  and  '  a  result/  for  it  neither  turned  his  head,  nor 
changed  his  disposition ;  it  established  him,  my  old  friend  Jeremiah 
Lincoln,  for  that  was  his  name,  in  the  indomitable  resolution  to  be 
'  a  gentleman/  And  he  had  but  one  definition  of  that  word ;  '  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do/  He  did  n't  fish  it  out  of  Doctor  Johnson ; 
he  was  his  own  lexicographet*. 

This  resolution  had  been  formed  after  mature  reflection.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  Jeremiah  had  been  overworked  when  he  was  a 
boy.  His  mother  sent  him  to  school  to  one  Stofle  Peeler,  a  big, 
brawny  Dutchman.  I  knew  him  well,  and  he  vhu  a  '  peeler.'  The 
school-house  was  away  off  at  the  cross  roads,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
our  village,  in  a  little  clump  of  a  button  wood  grove,  interspersed  with 
birch  sprigs,  originally,  though  they  were  being  thinned  out  in  our 
time ;  and  it  was  a  tiresome  walk,  for  a  lad  who  carried  a  half-conned 
lesson  in  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  well-conned  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  birch  sprigs,  in  the  other  side.  Jeremiah  always  said  it  was  too 
much  for  him ;  between  the  mother  and  the  master,  he  would  absolutely 
be  worked  to  death ;  and  this  unhappy  result  might  have  actually 
come  about,  but  for  the  lucky  circumstance  I  am  now  to  relate,  which 
fortunately  dropped  in,  and  not  only  preserved  his  valuable  life,  but 
secured  to  the  world  the  materials  of  this  instructive  story. 

It  was  this.  Our  worthy  school-master,  among  other  sapient  in- 
ventions for  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  had  a  rule,  that 
the  spelling-class  should,  every  Monday  morning,  reverse  its  order 
from  nead  to  tail ;  the  lads  took  each  other  down,  as  they  caught  the 
missed  words,  through  the  week,  and  on  Saturday,  the  boy  who  stood 
head,  took  home  a  certificate  of  approbation  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
unlucky  urchin  who  stood  tail,  was  furnished  with  a  contra  certificate 
on  his  back.  The  word,  one  Saturday,  was  *  Seringapatam.  It  took 
Jerry  to  the  landing-place  at  the  foot,  and  he  went  home  '  a  striped 
pig.'  But  that  was  not  all.  Master  Peeler,  for  he  was  a  genius  in 
his  line,  gave  ppor  Jerry  the  consolatory  piece  of  information,  at 

Earting,  that  unless  he  spelled  that  word  on  Monday  morning,  syllable 
y  syllable,  putting  it  together  as  he  went  along,  he  should  have  an- 
other '  waking  up,'  that  would  be  a  caution  to  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life. 

Faithfully  did  Jerry  strive  to  master  that  hard-mouthed  word ;  to  him, 
it  was  a  regular-built  jaw*breaker.  He  '  could  n't  twist  his  tongue 
round  it,  no  how.'  He  spelled  it  over  a  hundred  tiroes  ;  he  dreamed 
about  it  at  night ;  he  turned  it  over,  took  it  apart,  and  tried  it  and 
tried  it,  until  its  tingling  sound  rang  in  his  ears  like  forty  sleigh-bells; 
and  when  Monday  morning  came,  he  sat  by  the  fire,  with  his  spelling- 
book  before  him,  the  very  picture  of  despair.  That  word  was  his 
Shibboleth.  The  school  hour  was  approaching ;  and,  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  culprit  going  to  the  gallows,  he  buckled  his  strap  around 
the  book,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  Hung  himself  out  of  the 
door.  As  he  tracked  his  way  toward  the  scene  of  his  anticipated 
ifipominy,  the  fresh  and  clear  breeze  of  the  morning  seemed  to  r^in- 
vigorate  his  mind.  His  meditations  took  another  turn.  '  I  wonder,' 
■aid  be  to  himself, '  what  use  there  is  in  going  to  school  for  ever  V 
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What  good  will  it  do  me  to  be  banged  and  banffed  about,  like  a  dog? 
I  wish  I  was  a  gentleman !  I  wish  I  bad  nothing,  to  do !  Master 
Peeler  is  a  great  rascal.  He  would  n*t  knock  me  about  so,  if  I  was 
a  man.  I  '11  not  go  to  school,  to  be  hammered  in  this  way ;'  and  his 
wrath  rising  with  his  recapitulated  wrongs,  he  clenched  Ins  fists,  and 
broke  out  ^oud,  '  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  do  I' 

'  If  you  do  what  ]'  said  a  stern  voice,  behind  him. 

He  looked  around,  and  there  was  master  Peeler  at  his  heels! 
Not  recollecting,  at  the  moment,  that  all  his  cogitations,  except  the 
last  expression,  had  been  confined  to  himself,  and  seized  with  the 
belief  that  all  Uie  disrespectful  thoughts  which  had  been  so  vividly 
present  to  his  mind,  had  been  uttered  in  the  ear  of  the  dreaded  form 
whose  frown  chilled  his  blood,  he  uttered  one  shriek  of  terror,  flung 
away  his  book,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  never  looked  behind  him, 
until  he  had  bolted  in  at  his  mother's  door,  and  slammed  it  at  his  back. 
'  Mother,'  said  he,  to  the  astonished  old  lady, '  Mother,  I  '11  be  darned 
if  I  'm  going  to  be  licked  ag'in,  for  all  the  Seringatangtangs  in  the 
book !     I  won't  never  go  to  school  no  more  !     I  won't  —  I  won't !' 

The  argument  that  ensued  is  of  no  consequence  here.  The  fact 
is,  Jeremiah  Lincoln's  literary  labors  terminated  at '  Seringapatam.' 

The  next  time  I  saw  him,  was  in  a  stuffed  and  cushioned  chair,  in 
the  back  room  -of  a  quiet  house,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city.  Tluree 
years  had  gone  by,  and  the  men  and  things  of  the  world,  like  the 
beads  in  a  kaleidoscope,  had  assumed,  afler  the  successful  casts  of 
time,  new  combinations  of  shape  and  coloring.  Jerry  was  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  had  sunk  into  the  re- 
pose of  perfect  retirement ;  had  reached  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
summit  of  earthly  felicity ;  and  even  the  village  school-master  had 
been  forgotten,  or  at  least  forgiven. 

The  docile  spirit  of  the  boy,  which  never,  except  on  the  one  me- 
morable occasion,  already  alluded  to,  had  risen  to  fever  heat,  now 
alept  behind  the  mirror  of  his  blue  eye,  as  calm  and  serene  as  the 
clear  sky  in  a  quiet  lake.  He  never  opened  a  book  — they  were  tire- 
some ;  nor  a  newspaper  —  they  were  exciting.  He  walked  around 
the  square,  when  an  umbrella  was  not  necessary,  or  took  an  after- 
noon airing  with  Tom,  in  a  Tilbury,  and  a  '  family  horse.'  But  in 
process  of  time,  the  '  sights'  in  his  neighborhood  became  old ;  the 
fiices  he  was  accustomed  to  see,  familiar ;  he  had  told  ail  he  knew  to 
every  body  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  a  little  enlargement 
of  his  sphere  of  action  became  perceptible.  He  strayed  one  day  to 
the  site  of  a  new  building,  some  squares  ofi*;  and  while  amusing 
himself  by  looking  at  the  hod-men  carrying  their  burdens  up  the  long 
ladders,  a  brick  fell  upon  his  head.  Whatever  there  was  within, 
however,  was  so  well  protected,  that  the  uncivil  salutation  produced 
no  very  alarming  consequences.  He  was  picked  up,  set  on  his  feet, 
the  blood  and  dirt  vnped  away,  a  patch  applied  to  the  wound ;  and 
to  the  kind  inquiry,  '  what  the  Harry  he  was  about  standing  ihere, 
right  in  the  way,'  his  unsophisticated  answer  was,  '  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.' 

This  little  incident  might  have  been  of  service  to  him,  if  he  had 
had  any  employment  at  home.  But  that  being  out  of  the  question, 
he  was  soon  abroad  again ;  and  the  next  time  i  saw  him,  he  wore  an 
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air  of  suHen  disquietude.  He  had  been  sbamefully,  shockingly  ill- 
treated.  '  What  do  you  think  ?'  said  he  ;  '  I  stepped  aboard  a  steam- 
boat at  the  wharf,  yesterday ;  I  was  looking  through  her  —  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  you  know  —  and  before  I  was  aware,  I  found  we 
were  travelling  up  the  North  River !  I  could  n't  think  of  goin? 
from  home.  I  had  no  money  —  no  clothes  —  knew  no  body ;  and 
when  I  politely  asked  them  to  put  me  ashore,  and  let  me  go  home, 
they  told  me  I  might  mind  my  own  concerns,  and  that  I  had  no  bu- 
siness to  be  on  board,  if  I  was  n't  going  to  Albany  !  But  that 's  not 
all,'  said  he,  looking  cautiously  around,  to  see  if  any  body  could 
hear ;  '  they  actually  sent  me  on  shore,  in  a  little  boat,  ten  miles  off, 
because  I  could  not  pay  my  passage  ;  and  I  begged  my  way  down  in 
a  truck-cart.'  I  expressed  my  sympathy.  '  And  yet,'  continued  he, 
*  when  I  went  to  the  police  office,  to  complain  of  this  kind  of  treatment, 
stealing  me  away  from  my  home  and  friends  in  this  way,  they  ac- 
tually laughed  at  me,  and  said  as  much  as  that  it  served  me  about 
right ;  and  that,  as  I '  had  nothing  else  to  do,'  I  might  as  well  be 
riding  ten  miles  out  in  a  steam-boat,  and  ten  back  in  a  truck-cart,  as 
pot ;  they  did  n't  see  as  it  made  any  difference  !' 

I  consoled  the  poor  fellow  as  well  as  I  could,  and  we  parted. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  afterward,  that  Jerry's  man  Tom  came  to 
me,  in  great  perturbation,  and  told  me  that  his  master  had  been  miss- 
ing all  night,  and  that  he  had  accidentally  found  him  in  the  police- 
omce,  where  he  then  was,  charged  with  some  offence ;  and  he  begged 
me  to  come  down  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  went.  Just  as  I 
had  succeeded  in  elbowing  my  way  through  the  crowd,  I  heard  the 
name  of  '  Jeremiah  Lincoln*  called  oux ;  and  there,  sure  enough, 
stood  my  poor  friend,  looking  as  wo-begone  and  sheepish  as  die 
merest  drab  of  a  sky-lark  in  the  dock. 

'  Swear  the  witness,'  said  the  magistrate ;  and  the  witness  was 
sworn.  '  What 's  the  offence  1'  An'd  the  witness  told  his  stoiy ; 
how  a  fellow  had  been  arrested  for  stealing  a  pocket-book  in  the 
Street,  last  night ;  how  a  set  of  rowdies  had  rescued  him ;  how  they 
procured  assistance,  and  captured  a  lot  of  the  chaps,  land  this  was 
one  of  them.' 

'  What  do  you  say  to  this  V  roared  the  magistrate. 

Jerry  mumbled  over  a  miserable  explanation,  the  amount  of  which 
was,  that,  seeing  the  crowd,  he  just  stepped  over,  and  was  trying  to' 
find  out  what  was  the  matter,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  carried  to  the  '  lock  up.' 

.'  Ah  !'  said  the  magistrate,  recollecting  himself,  '  I  have  seen  you 
before  ;  you  are  the  man  about  town,  that  has  nothing  else  to  do.  You 
may  go  ;  but,'  and  he  shook  his  finger,  '  if  I  ever  see  you  here  again, 
I  '11  put  you  in  a  way  to  find  employment !' 

Jerry  seized  his  bat,  and  slunk  out  of  the  office,  like  a  whipped 
dog. 

Finding  that  these  accidental  scrapes  were  rather  troublesome, 
and  very  annoying ;  particularly  as,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  his 
mind  invariably  ruminated  darkly  and  sadly  upon  one,  until  he  got 
into  another ;  he  bethought  himself  of  leading  a  more  circumspect 
life,  and  stepping  along  his  way  with  greater  caution.  Home  was, 
of  course,  an  absolute  solitude,  during  all  those  hours,  especially,  in 
which  the  active  world  is  busy ;  so  he  began  to  look  around  for  some 
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perfectly  safe  and  lawful  way  of  killing  the  time,  which,  day  by  day, 
he  found  hanging  on  his  hands.  He  had  noticed,  in  his  walks,  a  law* 
yen's  office,  and  sitting  within  it,  a  quiet,  demure-looking  little  man, 
with  Ilia  chin  on  his  hand,  and  spectacles  on  his  nose.  'That  place,' 
said  Jerry,  to  himself, '  must  be  a  sanctuary ;  if  I  could  but  scrape 
an  acquaintance  there,  it  would  be  a  great  thing ;  it  would  be  so  m- 
teresting  to  hear  him  talk ;  lawyera  know  every  thing,  and  a  little 
more,  they  say ;  and  may  be  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.' 

An  opportunity  soon  offered.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Jerry 
endorsed  a  note  for  a  neighbor^  and  in  due  time,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment;' was  notified  that  'the  holder  looked  to  him  for  payment' 
He  stepped  into  the-Httle  lawyer,  to  take  advice.  He  found  him 
poring  over  an  old  parchment  deed,  which  he  had  slipped  out  of  the 
drawer,  into  which  he  slipped  the  novel  he  was  reading,  as  Jerry 
entered.  A  retaining  fee,  the  advice  required,  which  was,  of  course, 
to  defend  himself  against  the  claim  to  the  last  extremity,  and  a  fa- 
miliar chat  of  an  hour,  completely  broke  the  ice ;  and  thenceforward, 
Jerry  made  the  attorney's  office  a  regular  morning  lounge.  It  was 
quite  pleasant ;  the  attorney  was  an  agreeable  little  man  ;  an  aeree- 
able  pair  of  black  eyes  occasionally  peered  through  a  glass  door, 
which  divided  the  office  from  an  adjoining  sitting-room.  An  intro- 
duction to  a  pair  of-  sisters,  who  formed  part  of  the  household  estab- 
lishment, soon  followed ;  and  as  the  attorney  sometimes  had  a  client, 
Jerry,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  now  and  then  strayed  into  the 
family  apartment. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  in  the  attorney's  office,  as  usual.  The 
parchment  deed  lay  upon  the  table  ;  the  spectacles  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  forehead  ;  and  Mr.  Ooke,  addressing  himself  very  kindly 
to  his  friend,  opened  the  following  discourse  : 

*  Well,  Jerry,  my  boy,  when  is  it  to  come  off  1' 
• '  Come  off  ]  —  what  come  off  V 

*  Oh,  the  wedding !  It 's  no  joking  matter  with  me,  I  assure  you. 
Tabby,  I  understand,  is  going  to  leave  me  !  Ah,  you  sly  dog !  Why 
did  n't  you  take  my  advice,  eh  V 

Jerry  was  thunder-struck ! 

The  attorney  proceeded.  'Never  mind;  I  forgave  you;  you 
might  have  done  worse,  though  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it.  Sharp 
fellow !  —  little  puss !  Her  ring  on  your  finger !  (There  it  was ; 
how  it  came  there,  heaven  knew,  not  Jerry ;)  yours  on  hers.  Well, 
the  sooner  the  better,  eh  !'  \  ;  . 

To  make  the  story  short,  Jerry  'was  into  it.'  He  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  so  they  took  him  and  married  him  ;  and  the  last  time  I  went 
that  way,  the  lawver's  office  was  in  Jerry's  front  parlor ;  tllfi  rest  of 
the  family  occupied  the  pemaining  part ;  and  a  couple  of  spoiled  urchins 
kept  the  nursery  in  an  uproar.  I  saw  him  aflerward  in  the. market, 
haggling  for  fish.  '  Jerry,'  said  I,  '  I  'm  glad  to  see  you ;  how  do  you 
get  along,  now-a-days  ]' 

'  Bad  enough !' 

'  How  V  —  a  wife,  children,  dog,  cats ;  cupids,  a  brother-in-law,  and 
nothing  else  to  do  V 

'  Hush  !'  said  he,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye ;  '  I  'II  be  darned  if  I  would 
n't  rather  go  back  to  old  Peeler,  and  learn  to  spell  SjEJiiNGAPANTAif  !' 
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LINES 
TO    A    VEET    DBA*  rUlVKDt    WITH    A    PLAIK    OOPT   OF    BETAKT't  POKMS. 

Thovgh  unadorned  with  pictared  charmi, 

With  fretted  gold,  or  flashing  gemi 
I  deem  that  Friendship's  thoughtful  eye 

Wdi  not  my  simple  gift  contemn. 

For  lacks  it  not  intrinsic  worth, 

Beyond  the  pride  of  wealth  or  art ; 
The  Deauties  of  a  polished  niind| 

The  graces  of  a  gentle  heart : 

One  that,  like  Numa,  oft  has  borne 

From  naunted  fount  and  voiceless  glen 
The  wisdom  of  a  wiser  lore, 

Than  marks  the  babbling  schools  of  men : 

One  who  hath  drawn  from  passing  bird, 
From  falling  leaf,  and  drooping  flower, 

Thoughts  that  shall  light  the  memory's  shrine^ 
Till  life's  remotest  tour: 

One  whose  chaste  pen  ne^er  traced  a  line 

To  virtue  false^  to  license  dear ; 
Which  manly  pnde  might  blush  to  read, 
Or  maiden  purity  to  near. 
Ikm'Y9rk,  1839.  w-  f-  '• 
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We  have  seen,  in  a  former  number,  the  influence  of  commerce 
upon  mankind  at  large ;  upon  the  entire  human  race,  in  its  collective 
form.  If  we  now  direct  our  thoughts  to  mankind,  as  divided  into 
separate  communities,  or  nations,  we  shall  find  that  inflilence  not  less 
marked  and  operative.  The  discovery  has  not  long  been  made,  but 
it  is  made  at  last,  that  the  real  source  of  national  prosperity,  great- 
ness, and  power,  is  the  once  contemned  pursuit  of  commerce.  £ven 
rulers  and  monarchs,  although  generally  the  last  to  abandon  errors, 
end  to  perceive  great  moral  truths,  have  begun  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  power  of  an  empire  is  not  exclusively  in  its  armies ;  that  in- 
crease of  territory,  by  conquest,  is  not  prosperity;  and  that  successful 
warfare  is  not  glory.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  civilized  world  will 
ever  again  produce  a  Napoleon,  or  civilized  nations  again  engage  in 
Buch  a  frightful  series  of  butcheries  and  desolations  as  were  the  fruits 
of  his  ambition.  The  knowledge  that  the  business  of  mankind,  is  to 
create,  and  not  destroy,  has  slowly  travelled  upward,  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  mechanic,  and  the  ware-house  of  the  merchant  to  the 
study  of  the  philosopher,  the  cabinet  of  the  statesman,  and  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  king. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  this  great  truth  were  universally  acknowl- 
edged, for  history  has  been  teaching  it  these  thousand  years,  in  the 
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successive  rise  and  fall  of  empires.    Of  the  great  natioils  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  that  the  most  rapid  growth  in  power  and  prosperity, 
belonged  to  the  most  commercial;    as  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and 
£gypt ;  and  that  when  they  fi)U,  their  ruin  came  not  from  within,  but 
firom  the  fierce  assaults  of  enemies,  superior  in  power.     Their  great- 
ness bad  in  itself  the  elements  of  duration ;  and  although  they  were 
stricken  down  by  the  overbearing  might  of  military  dominations,  it  was 
not  until  after  long  and  strenuous  resistance,  with  numbers  far  in- 
ferior, proving  the  vigor  and  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
their  national  existence  had  its  foundation.     The  military  empires^ 
on  the  €M>ntrary,  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  were  of  short  and  un- 
certain duration.     They  had  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  crumbled  into  ruins  with  a  rapidity  of  destruction  generally 
commensurate  with  the  celerity  of  their  elevation.     Even  Rome 
itself  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  save  Okily  in  the  long  continuance 
of  its  greatness;  a  greatness  founded  on  the  valor  and  warlike  tem- 
per of  its  people,  which  every  new  conquest  tended  to  diminish,  by 
the  introduction  of  luxurious  habits,  and  the  increase  of  means  for 
their  indulgence,  gained  by  the  robbery  and  plunder  of  the  con- 
quered.    A  power  erected  on  such  foundations  could  not  be  perma- 
nent.    Its  growth  was  unnatural,  and  at  length  it  fell  to  pieces,  as  so 
many  other  warlike  empires  had  done  before  it,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  causes  inherent  in  its  elevation.     The  Romans,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  all  the  conquest-seeking  nations 
of  antiquity,  were  mere  robbers.     They  aimed  at  riches  and  do- 
minion by  the  strong  arm,  and  the  rapacious  spirit ;  and  with  the  very 
attainment  of  their  ends,  the  strong  arm  grew  weak,  and  their  ill* 
gotten  wealth  became  the  instrument  of  their  destruction.     t*he  Car-* 
thaginians  and  Phcenicians,  and  every  other  commercial  people,  grew 
in  strength  and  prosperity  with  a  wholesome  and  vigorous  increase^ 
The  wealth  they  acquired  was  won  by  toil,  and  enterprise,  and  per-* 
severance,  and  brought  with  it  increase  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and  if  they  fell  at  last,  they  fell  nobly,  after  a  long  and  gallant 
defence,  not  by  enervation  and  effeminacy,  but  by  the  enormous  dien 
parity  of  force  against  which  they  contended. 

But  without  looking  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  ancient  pros-' 
perity  or  ruin,  as  to  which  we  labor  under  much  uncertainty,  br 
reasoii  of  the  insufficient  accuracy  and  fulness  of  historical  record^ 
we  shall  find  abundant  demonstration  of  our  position,  in  those  courses 
of  events  which  approach  nearer  to  ourselves  in  point  of  time,  andf 
of  which  we  have  fuller  and  more  definite  information.  In  the 
modem  history  of  nations,  then,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
manifest  agency  of  commerce,  in  the  creation  of  national  wealth  and 
power ;  for  wherever  we  find  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  ex«* 
isting  in  vigor,  we  also  find  national  strength  and  influence  exhibited! 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  a  decline  of  this  commercial  activity  imme^ 
diately  followed  by  a  corresponding  decadence  of  population  and  re-' 
sources.  Look  at  the  states  of  Italy,  for  instance  — -  Venice,  Tuscany^ 
the  Florentine  republic,  Genoa,  and  the  rest.  Time  was,  when,  de- 
spite their  narrow  territorial  limits,  they  stood  foremost  among  the 
nations  in  wealth  and  power ;  carrying  od  a  most  extensive  com- 
merce^their  ships  were  found  in  every  sea ;  their  flags  were  respected. 
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their  political  influence  was  paramount,  and  their  great  men  were 
.proud  to  bear  ^e  title  of  merchant^princes.    But  in  process  of  time 
they  neglected  the  real  sources  of  their  power ;  their  rulers  began  to 
assume  more  exclusively  the  character  of  princes,  and  to  lay  aside 
that  of  merchants ;  they  engaged  in  wars  of  aggression ;  and  with 
all  this,  permitting  themselves  to  be  rivalled  in  their  trade  by  other 
nations,  they  descended  very  quickly  to  the  miserable  state  of  poverty 
and  impotence  in  which  they  now  exist.     Spain,  too,  once  the  most 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  was  also  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  powerful.     But  in  an  evil  hour  the  discovery  of  Columbus  laid 
open  to  the  Spaniards  the  delusive  wealth  of  Peru  and  Mexico ;  and 
from  merchants  they  became  conquerors  and  robbers.     They  sought 
to  gain  riches  by  the  sword,  and  ruin  followed  the  accomplishment 
of  their  insane  desire.    Alike  in  its  result,  although  different  in  its 
immediate  character,  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  empire  of  China* 
With  a  territory  of  immense  extent  and  remarkable  fertility ;  with  a 
dense  population,  and  amply  provided  with  materials  and  facilities 
for  large  and  profitable  commerce  ;  the  genius  of  their  government 
and  of  their  political  institutions  has  forbidden  the  Chinese  to  en-* 
gage  actively  in  foreign  trade,  and  made  them  present  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  people  refusing  to  participate  in  advantages  which 
other  nations  are  appropriating  daily  before  their  eyes ;  resisting  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  obstinately  rejecting  all  the  admo- 
nitions of  experience.     Their  port  of  Canton,  the  only  one  which 
their  jealous  government  opens  to  the  ships  of  foreigners,  is  crowded 
with  vessels  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  yet  they  send 
out  none ;  and  even  the  trade  which  they  permit,  is  so  hampered  with 
vexatious  and  absurd  restrictions,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  is 
carried  on  clandestinely,  and  in  defiance  of  laws  that  only  serve  to 
corrupt  the  people,  and  show  the  contemptible  imbecility  of  the  go* 
vemment  that  has  the  folly  to  enact,  wiUiout  the  power  to  enforce^ 
In  truth,  the  whole  commercial  system  of  China  appears  to  have  been 
framed  with  the  express  design  to  discourage  native  commerce,  by 
giving  the  utmost  trouble  to  those  who  pursue  it  ftdrly  and  openly, 
and  furnishing  the  strongest  possible  temptations  to  roreign  smug- 
glers; and  we  know  that  such  has  been  the  effect.    The  consequence 
is,  that  for  centuries  China  has  made  no  progress  in  civilization  or 
power ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  vast  population,  and  great  natural 
advantages,  it  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  very  weakest  and  most 
helpless  of  all  empires ;  indebted  for  its  existence,  in  its  present 
form,  and  for  such  tranquillity  as  it  enjoys,  not  to  its  own  ability  to 
defend  itself,  but  simply  to  the  forbearance  of  more  powerful  na- 
tions ;  arising  partly  from  their  sense  of  justice,  partly  from  their 
mutual  jealousy,  but  more  than  all,  probably,  from  the  obvious  coo" 
sideration  that,  teased  and  harassed  as  it  is  by  the  '  vermilion  edicts' 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  bombastic  repetitions  of  the  pang  and  the 
hoppo,  the  trade  is  more  profitable  now,  to  foreign  nations,  than  it 
would  be  if  placed  on  a  different  footing,  by  a  change  in  the  consti^' 
tution  and  policy  of  the  government. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  proofs  in  support  of 
our  position ;  taking  the  instance  of  every  kingdom  and  country  m 
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the  woiid,  and  showing  that  its.  wealth,  power,  and  influence  bear  8 
direct  ratio  to  its  commerce ;  but  the  enumeration  would  occupy  toc> 
much  space,  and  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  two  most  commercial  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  each  pre^ 
eenting,  but  in  a  difierent  way,  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending.  In  the 
first,  we  behold  one  of  the  greatest  powers,  occupying  the  very  £rat 
rank  among  the  nations,  and  until  very  recently  holding  a  sort-  (^  re^ 
cognized  supremacy  upon  the  ocean,  without  any  one  natural  advan- 
tage which  should  secure  to  it  this  amplitude  of  power  and  dominipn.* 
A  mere  island,  of  such  narrow  limits,  compared  with  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe,  that  in  territorial  extent  it  holds  almost  ^he  very 
lowest  place ;  unfavorably  situated,  at  the  corner,  as  it  were,  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere ;  with  a  climate  very  far  from  delightful,  and  a  soil,, 
fertile  indeed,  but  extremely  limited  in  the  range  of  its  productions  ; 
without  forests  for  shipping,  or  mines  of  any  thing  except  tin  and 
coal ;  with  scarcely  any  streams  aflbrding  water  power  for  the  driving* 
of  machinery ;  and,  in  short,  as  little  indebted  to  nature  for  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  greatness,  as  the  least  potential  of  the  petty 
kingdoms ;  this  sinall  island  has  for  centuries  taken  the  lead  of  all 
the  world  in  activity,  population,  wealth,  power,  influence,  and  even 
splendor;  layine  every  quartet  of  the  globe,  every  land  and  every 
aea,  under  contribution ;  wielding  the  sceptre  of  dominion  over  an  em^ 
pire,  that,  likethe  tricksy  spirit  of  Shakspeare, '  puts  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth,'  and  giving  laws  to  millions  upon  millions  of  every  race 
and  language  under  heaven.  It  boasts  a  navy,  which,  until  withia 
the  last  twenty  years,  was  greater  than  those  of  all  the  other  powers 
united,  and  more  than  once  has  maintained  long  and  successful  w^r, 
single-handed,  not  only  against  the  most  powerml  and  warlike  of  the 
continental  powers,  but  against  several  of  them  in  combination ;  and 
finally,  in  its  last  and  greatest  struggle,  it  was  able  to  resist,  and  ulti- 
mately to  overcome,  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times,  befbre  whose 
power  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Kurope  had  gope  down  in  succession, 
and  whose  vast  armies  at  one  time  included  legions  from  almost  every 
nation  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Such  is  the  power  of  England  ;  and  the  wealth  by  which  it  issup^ 
ported  is  of  the  same  gigantic  measure.  And  ]lhis  wealth  and  power 
are  the  immediate  fruit  of  commerce..  By  commerce,  the  latter  is 
acquired,  and  the  former  is  sustained ;  and  so  long  as  the.commercial 
supremacy  of  England  is  kept  up,  so  long  will  that  little  island,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  first  among  nations  —  the  arbiter  of  empires,  and  the 
wonder  of  mankind. 

The  illustration  afforded  by  our  own  country  is  not  less  remarkable^ 
although  of  a  somewhat  difierent  nature.  The  amazing  influence  of 
commerce  upon  the  growth  of  nations  is  exemplified  in  our  history, 
not  by  overcoming  disadvantages,  but  by  the  astonishing  rapidity  of 
its  operation.  We  have  every  thilig  desirable  or  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  prosperity  ajid  power.  Immense  extent  of  territory, 
unsurpassed  fertility  of  soil,  inexhaustible  variety  of  productions, 
abundant  forests,  navigable  rivexs,  mines  oC  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,. 
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and  otber  useful  minerals ;  water  power  for  machinery,  and  a  sea- 
coast  abounding  with  harbors ;  we  are  diTided,  by  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean,  from  the  conflicts  and  intrigues  of  European  politics, 
and,  by  the  fraedom  of  our  institutions,  lefl  at  liberty  to  employ  all 
our  energies  in  the  attainment  of  individual  welfare  and  happiness. 
Yet  we  have  evidence,  in  the  parallel  case  of  China,  that  natural  ad- 
vantages alone  will  not  secure  national  progression.  That  great  em- 
pire, not  less  amply  provided  than  our  own  republic  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  which  we  have  enumerated,  has  existed  for 
centuries  in  a  state  of  rest.  At  a  period  so  remote  that  it  cannot  be 
identified,  the  Chinese  attained  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  and  a 
certain  rank  among  the  nations,  beyond  which  they  have  not  advanced 
an  inch ;  while  we,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  have  bounded  from 
non-existence  to  a  height  of  power  which  owns  no  superior,  -and 
scarcely  an  equal,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  indeed  a  proud  reflection  for  Americans,  that  the  starry  banner 
of  our  country,  which,  only  fifty  years 'ago,  was  adopted  as  the  ensign 
of  a  new  people,  is  already  known,  and  respected,  and  feared,  where 
ever  there  is  water  to  swim  a  ship,  or  a  breeze  to  fill  her  sails.  It 
waves,  a  sure  guarantee  of  protection  for  all  who  sail  under  it,  in 
every  port  of  both  hemispheres ;  amone  the  icy  wasted  of  the  northern 
seas,  and  along  the  sandy  coasts  of  Africa ;  among  the  innumerable 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  proudest  maritime  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope. The  ferocious  barbarians  of  the  eastern  ocean  have  been 
inade  to  feel  that  it  is  the  flag  of  a  nation  prompt  and  powerful  to 
resent  aggression ;  and  the  greatest  monarchs  have  gladly  conceded 
to  it  every  honor  and  every  privilege  they  have  demanded  for  their 
own.  The  North  American  republic  now  enters  into  the  political 
calculations  of  the  foremost  powers  ;  in  every  contingency  that  arises, 
in  every  speculation  that  is  put  forth,  on  the  probable  direction  of 
events,  the  question  is  always  asked,  '  What  course  will  the  United 
States  pursue  V  And  even  the  most  hostile  of  European  politicians 
and  public  writers  —  those  who  take  most  delight  in  vilifying  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  people  —  do  not  disguise  their  uneasiness  at  the 
idea,  with  which  they  seem  to  be  ever  haunted,  of  our  weight  being 
thrown  into  the  scale,  when  collisions  may  arise  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  political  interest  or  dominion. 

It  is  true  that  these  apprehensions  are  ill-founded  and  absurd.  It  is 
not  our  policy,  or  our  disposition,  to  engage  in  the  disputes,  or  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  any  of  the  parties,  that  keep  Europe  in  a  ferment. 
But  the  fact  that  such  notions  are  entertained  proves  the  extent  of 
our  national  influence,  and  the  consideration  in  which  we  are  held  by 
other  nations  ;  and  the  argument  we  draw  from  it  is  as  legitimate  as 
it  is  povirerful. 

And  now  what  is  it  that  has  made  the  United  States,  within  less 
than  half  a  century,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  1  Not 
their  natural  advantages,  certainly,  for  the  same  advantages  are  en- 
joyed by  many  other  countries,  without  the  same  result.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  answered,  that  our  political  institutions  are  the  cause  of  this 
effect.  And  so  they  are,  in  part.  They  are  the  cause,  in  so  far  as, 
by  the  freedom  of  action  which  they  secure  to  every  citizen,  they  have 
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enabled  us,  as  a  people*  to  exert  all  our  energies,  with  the  highest 
efficacy  and  advantage,  in  those  pursuits  to  which  inclination  prompted  { 
interposing  no  obstacle  either  to  the  choice,  or  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution, when  the  choice  was  made.  Favorable  circumstances,  and 
the  national  temper,  led  to  the  choice  of  commerce ;  and  under  the 
benign  influence  of  our  free  institutions;  we  have  become  the  second 
commercial  people  in  the  world,  and  shall  soon  be  the  first.  With  a 
country  of  such  overflowing  fertility,  we  could  not  be  a  merely  agri- 
cultural nation.  The  vast  excess  of  production  beyond  our  own:  de- 
mand, would  have  forced  us  into  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries;  unless,  indeed,  we  had  been  content,  lik^' the 
Chinese,  to  receive  the  visits  of  merchants  from  abroad;  and  take 
their  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  the  superabundance  of  our  agri- 
cultural wealth.  But  such  Is  n6t  our  disposition ;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  stagnating  like  the  Chinese  —  growing  in  numbers,  but 
making  no  advance  in  power,  intelligence,  and  consideration  —  we 
have  covered  the  ocean  with  our  ships,  and,  building  up  a  commerce 
which  even  now  has  but  one  superior,  have  built  up  also  a  fabric  of 
nationid  wealth  and  greatness,  which  scarcely  owns  a  rival,  and  is 
daily  increasing  with  such  tapid  strides,  that  we  may  not  unreasonably 
anticipate  for  it,  in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  another  half  century!,  a. 
colossal  grandeur,  compared  with  which  the  empire  of  ancient  Rome 
itself  will  dwindle  into  mediocrity.  We  would  here  gladly  enter 
somewhat  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable  changes, 
moral  and  political,  that  are  now  in  progress  in  three  or  the  most  in- 
teresting countries  of  the  eastern  world,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Muscat ;  where  the  influence  of  commerce  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  moat  striking  process  of  development ;  but  we 
couid  hardly  explain  our  views,  in  relation  to  these  three  states,  with 
any  thing  like  the  brevity  ii^ispensable  to  an  article  like  the  present ; 
and  must  therefore  pass  them  over  with  this  mere  allusion. 

There  is  a  consequence  resulting  from  the  wealth  and  power-be- 
stowing influence  of  commerce,  that  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  wealth  and  power  alone.  There  is  yet  another  attribute  of 
commercial  enterprise,  which  bears  more  directly  upon  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  and  the  most  exalted  obligations  of  responsible 
Christian  beings.  The  influence  of  commerce  is  peaceful ;  its  noblest 
attribute  is,  the  restraint  it  places  on  the  brutal  passioils  of  humanity. 
Strange  as  it  is  that  men  should  exist  so  long,  without  making  the 
discovery,  yet  it  is  unquestionable,  and  the  world  is  at  last  beginning 
to  find  it  out,  that  the  interest  of  all  nations,  and  of  (every  individual 
nation,  is  best  promoted  by  the  harmonious  intercourse  of  mutual 
want  and  mutual  supply.  At  last,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  have 
bethought  themselves  of  putting  glory,  and  conquest,  and  military 
splendor,  and  increase  of  territory,  in  the  one  scal^,  and  commerce 
in  the  other ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  much  astonished  to  find 
that  commerce  is  the  heaviest.  We  perceive,  too,  that  the  most  com- 
mercial nations  have  the  clotib*est  conviction  of  the  truth ;  and  that 
their  aversion  to  war  is  the  strongest,  and  most  plainly  manifested. 
Since,  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  that  ensued  upon  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  it  is  notorious  that  causes  of  disagreement  have 
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sprung  up  between  different  European  powers,  which,  in  the  old 
days  oi  military  madness,  would  have  sufficed  for  years  of  carnage ; 
but  France  and  England,  and  we  may  add  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
Holland,  have  set  their  faces  against  war,  and  g^ven  themselves  up 
to  rail-roads,  and  the  improvement  of  their  commerce  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  as  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  all  parties, 
the  disputants  and  the  lookers-on,  to  avoid  the  ultima  ratio,  as  used 
to  be  displayed  in  fomenting  quarrels,  and  bringing  them  to  a  bloody 
issue.  It  would  indeed  be  uq  easy  matter,  now,  to  get  i^p  a  war  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  great  powers ;  and  as  for  the  little  ones,  there 
is  small  prospect  of  their  going  to  blows,  because  the  great  ones  will 
not  let  them.  Even  the  civil  war  in  Spain  is  a  source  of  grievous 
afflii^tion  to  the  other  powers,  unimportant  as  is  now  the  commerce 
of  that  kingdom ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  bringing  on  a  general  war,  has  long  prevented  France  and  England 
from  taking  summary  measures  to  bring  it  to  tin  end.  See,  too,  what 
a  world  of  diplomacy  has  been  and  still  is  at  work,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  Holland  and. Belgium,  without  conflict.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  or  even  fifty,  they  woidd  not  have  wanted  plenty  of  encourage- 
ment to  begin  doing  each  other  all  the  harm  they  could ;  and  France 
and  England  would  not  have  rested  easy,  until  they  too  had  got 
themselves  into  the  quarrel.  In  a  word,  the  disposition  of  mankind 
is  growing  decidedly  pacific  ;  nations  and  individuals  are  more  en- 
lightened than  they  were^  and  have  more  accurate  notions,  as  well  of 
what  is  expedient  as  of  what  is  right ;  and  above  all,  it  is  clearly  the 
interest  of  nations  to  cultivate  harmony  among  each  other.  Their 
eommercial  relations  have  become  so  extepsive,  and  are  so  mingled 
up  together,  that  a  rupture  between  two  gives  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment to  all ;  and  consequently,  there  is  a  wholesome  desire  in  all 
to  maintain  these  relations  unimpaired,  and  indeed  to  increase  them, 
and  give  them  mora  and  more  vitality.  * 

And  now  to  what  eonclusion  do  we  amve  as  to  the  charader  of 
commeToe»  in  this  examination  of  its  influence  1  We  find  that  it  is 
a  civilizing  principle;  eminently  ftivorable  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  the  cultivation  of  intellect ;  potent  in  its  operation  upon 
the  welfare  of  states;  adverse  to  war  and  discord;  a  promoter  of 
human  happiness,  and  the  natural  and  efficient  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion, because  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  advantages  of  production 
are  realized.  Are  we  not  right,,  then,  in  pronouncing  it  liberal  and 
honorable  1  Must  we  not  g^ve  a  prompt  and  indignant  denial  to  the 
charge  so  often  brought  against  the  mercantile  profession,  that  its 
tendency  is  contracting;  and  its  character  illiberal?  For  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  listen  with  patience  to  such  unfounded  apd  silly  im* 
putations.  Whether  we  use  the  term  '  liberal,'  in  its,  intellectud 
sense,  as  relating  to  the  tone  of  mind,  or  in  that  other  and  more  com- 
mon sense,  which  regards  the  sentiments,  it  seems  to  us  th^  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  less  i^licable  to  commerce,  than  to  any  other  occu- 
pation. The  merchant  is  not  debarred,  by  his  pursuit,  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  facilities  and  inducements 
for  it,  of  ^e  highest  order.  Knowledge  is  useful  to  him,  highly  useful, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  The  producticms  and  wants  of 
various  countries  it  is  important  for  him  to  know,  that  he  may  regu- 
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Inte  bis  adventurea  with  prudence;  also  tbe  political  organization 
and  changes  of  different  nations;  the  probabilities  of  events  that 
may  affect  tbe  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  the  commercial  systems 
of  his  own  and  other  countries ;  discoveries  in  soiencey  and  many 
other  things ;  indeed  We  may  say  almost  every  other  thing  that  falls 
within  the  range  of  inquiry  and  of  thought.  Besides,  he  is  necessa- 
rily called  upon  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  legislation  of  his 
own  country  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  legislation  with  which 
commerce  is  not  more  or  less  intimately  connected ;  and  bis  intelligence 
is  perpetually  called  in  requisition,  also,  by  the  thousand  subjects  of 
general  interest  that  are  continually  in  agitation  among  civilized  com- 
munities. In  short,  it  is  an  axiom,  that  the  best-informed  merchant 
is  generally  the  most  successful,  and  always  the  most  respected  and 
useful.  We  need  not  add,  that  in  our  own  city  and  country,  as  in 
every  other  where  commerce  is  known,  innumerable  instances  might 
be  cited,  of  merchants  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  re- 
flected honor  upon  their  time,  by  their  eminent  abilities,  their  high 
character,  and  their  great  and  diversified  attainments. 

And  if  we  speak  of  liberality  in  its  common  sense,  as  a  synonyme 
for  generosity,  or  readiness  to  bestow  on  deserving  objects,  in  whdt 
profession  shall  we  find  more  of  it  than  in  the  mercantile  1  It  is  no* 
torious,  that  for  all  charitable  institutions;  for  the  relief  of  individuals 
or  communities  in  distress ;  for.  the  endowment  of  literary  or  scientific 
bodies ;  in  a  word,  for  every  kind  of  beneficent  purpose  or  object, 
the  donations  of  the  merchants  are  always  the  largest,  and  the  most 
fi'eely  given.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  sums  annually  bestowed  for 
purposes  of  this  nature,  in  London  and  New- York,  the  two  most 
commercial  cities  in  the  world,  are  of  startling  magnitude  i  and  we 
aiB  warranted  in  saying,  that  to  no  class  of  men  are  applications  of 
this  kind  made  more  frequently,  or  with  more  success,  than  to  the 
merchants.  There  are  exceptions,  undoubtudly ;  but  generally 
speaking,  their  liberality  in  giving  money  is  one  of  their  most  striking 
attributes.  Away,  then,  with  the  mistaken  prejudice,  that  charges 
upon  commerce  a  want  of  liberality,  in  thought  or  feteling  ! 

And  that  other  prejudice,  too,  wnich  withholds  from  commerce  the 
title  of  hoi^orable — one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  absurd  of  all  the 
prejudices  that  beset  the  human  mind.  Why  is  not  the  pursuit  of 
commerce  honorable  1  It  is  creative,  beneficent,  pacific^  light-diffu- 
sing, and  promotive  of  human  comfort;  and  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
therefore,  infinitely  more  deserving  of  honor,  than  the  destructive 
pursuit  of  war.  Yet  we  cling  to  the  stupid,  error  of  the  warlike  ages, 
and  imagine  that  there  is  more  honor  in  killing,  burning,,  ravaging, 
and  laying  waste  the  fair  domain  provided  for  man,  by  divme  benevo- 
lence, than  in  disseminating  and  increasing  the  enjoyments  designed 
for  us  by  our  Creator.  We  adopt  the  insane  and  atrocious  opinion  of 
those  iron-clad  and  iron-souled  barbarians  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
business  was  robbery,  and  whose  aniusement  was  strife  and  butchery ; 
who  held  it  right  to  take  whatever  they  couM  seize  by  the  strong 
hand,  and  thought  it  very  chivalrous  and  noble  to  run  each  other 
through  with  spears,  for  Uie  mere  glory  of  the  deed ;  and  allow  our 
high  intelligence  to  be  hood-winked  by  a  prejudice,  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  a  child  rejects,  as  monstrous  and  absuid. 
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And  why,  again  we  ask,  is  not  the  profession  of  a  merchant  as 
honorable  as  any  other  ?  What  is  there  in  it  derogatory  to  the  pride 
or  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  %  Is  it  because  the  motive  is  gain  % 
Why  that  too  is  the  motive  of  the  lawyer^  the  physician,  the  author^ 
and  the  man  of  science.  Mr.  Cooper,  with  all  his  aristocratic  con- 
tempt for  trade,  writes  his  books  for  money,  sells  them  for  money, 
and  no  doubt  displays  as  mu<:h  anxiety  to  make  a  good  bargain,  as 
the  veriest  huckster  or  dealer  in  tapes  and  bobbins,  who  higgles  fot  a 
disputed  sixpence  in  the  price  of  his  commodity.  .  Throughout  the 
entire  range  of  human  employment  and  activity,  in  the  liberal  profes- 
sions so  called,  and  in  the  very  humblest  walks  of  traffic  or  of  labor, 
the  object  is  acquisition ;  and  all  are  equally  honorable,  if  pursued 
with  integrity,  and  a  donscience  void  of  offence  toward  ^  God  and 
man.  . 

For  our  own  part,  although  gaining  our  livelihood  in  a  different 
field  of  action,  we  know  of  no  pursuit  more  useful  or  liberal,  no  cha- 
racter more  honorable,  than  that  of  the  intelligent,  active,  and  upright 
merchant;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  testimony  to  the  same 
effect  is  borne,  by  the  present  conduct  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Union,  who,  until  very  receatly,  were  wont  to 
profess  a  lordly  contempt  for  trade,  and  a  magnificent  disregard  of  its 
advantages.  We  mean  the  laud-holding  planters  of  the  South,  who 
now  complain  bitterly  of  their  Northern  brethem  for  monopolising, 
as  they  call  it,  those  advantages;  and  are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
secure  for  their  own  states  and  cities  a  direct  trade  with  Europe, 
without  which  they  seem  to  think  that  they  are  dreadfully  injured  and 
ill-used  persons.  Not  many  months  since,  they  pi  ided  themselves 
on  their  non-commercial  gentility,  and  stigmatized  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce as  ignoble ;  but  it  is  honorable  enough  for  them  to  engage  in 
now ;  and  we  cannot  but  applaud  their  change  of  sentiment. 

It  is.not  merely  as  an  abstract  proposition,  curious  but  of  no  prac- 
tical consequence,  that  we  have  expatiated  on  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  commerce.  We  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  and  a 
conviction  of  its  beneficial  agency  ;  we  have  seen  that,  by  its  effects 
upon  the  progress  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  it  has  a  dignity  and 
honor  of  its  own ;  we  have  recognized,  in  their  full  extent,  its  capa- 
city for  good,  and  the  dependence  of  its  operation  upon  the  mode  and 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued  ;  and  the  reader's  good  sense  will  point 
out  to  him  the  way  in  which  its  full  advantages  are  to  be  realized ; 
and  his  laudable  ambition,  if  he  be  intending  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  commercial  pursuits,  will  prompt  him  to  grasp  the  means,  and  em- 
ploy the  agencies,  by  ^hich  that  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  He  will 
see  that  a  £rst  rate  merchant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honorable 
men)bers  of  society  ;  and  that  to  constitute  a  first  rate  merchant,  are 
demanded  the  highest  attributes  of  mind  and  disposition  ;  clearness 
and  vigor  of  intellect,  extensive  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  perfect 
integrity,  liberality  of  sentiment,  end  unsullied  honor.  He  will  see 
that  to  the  possessor  of  these  attributes,  the  mercantile  profession 
opens  the  road  to  distinction  as  widely  as  any  other ;  and  conscious 
that  in  this  profession,  as  much -as  in  any  other,  whatever  is  noble  in 
the  employment,  belongs  to  the  man,  and  whatever  is  noble  in  the 
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man,  to  the  employment,  he  will  make  it  his  study  to  acquire,  and 
cultivate  all  those  properties  which  shall  tit  him  to  sustain  the  honor- 
able character  of  a  profession  which,  in  its  capabilities,  may  give  fitting 
employment  to  the  most  accomplished  minas,  and  to  which,  as  well 
for  its  beneficial  influence,  as  for  the  worthy  and  distinguished  men  it 
has  produced,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  instructed,  and  the  most 
philanthropic  man  that  ever  livedo  might  esteem  it  no  less  than  an 
noQor  to  belong. 


TH£     HOME     OP    CHILDHOOD 


Br    MKS.  BBBA    SMITH. 


I. 

•  What  though  my  home  were  humble? 

*T  was  no  less  dear  to  me ; 
And  when  I  that  old  home  recall, 

Sad  tears  come  &st  and  free : 
1  see  it  oft  in  midnight  dreams, 

That  quiet^  deareat  spot, 
With  clustenng  familiar  things, 

That  may  not  be  forgot. 

I. 

I  see  the  roof  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

And  grass  upon  the  eves, 
The  small,  low  window,  covered  o'er 

With  honeysuckle  leaves ; 
The  lofty  elm,  that  o'er  it  hung, 

With  cool,  protecting  grace. 
That  made  the  lowly  dwelling  seem 

A  well  nigh  hallowed  place. 

'T  was  thera  the  robin  used  to  come^ 

In  each  successive  year, 
And  in  the  self-same  sheltered  nest 

His  Uttle  birdlings  rear : 
And  now  no  music  ever  can 

Seem  half  so  sweet  to  me, 
As  that  wild  sone  the  robin  Mng, 

Upon  the  old  d^m  tree. 

m. 

I  used  to  take  my  knit  ting- work) 

And  then  my  childish  seat 
Was  on  the  lowlv  oaken  sill, 

Worn  smooth  by  many  feet : 
There  was  a  fringe  of  bright  green  grass 

All  round  the  broad  door-stone; 
And  (here  1  watched,  v^th  wondering  eyes, 

Tfie  bright  red  sun  go  down. 

IT. 

Oh,  that  old  home  was  dear  to  me^ 

How  dear,  I  may  not  tell ; 
And  can  I  find  another  home^ 

That  I  shall  love  so  well  V 
*  Nay,  Mary,  nay,  thou  never  canst ; 

It  was  thy  childhood's  home; 
Earth  holds  but  one  such  sunny  spot, 

As  wearily  we  roam  I' 
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*  After  breakfast  with  Knoivles,  we  walked  together  to  the  '  Gdr- 
rick  Club/  where  I  passed  an  hour  agreeably,  in  looking  over  the 
departed  heroes  of  the  stage,  who  tapestry  the  walls  of  several  large 
rooms  and  entries.  To  Mrs.  Siddons  I  paid  my  first  homage.  I  had 
already  seen  her  in  her  glorious  portrait  by  Reynolds.  Wh^it  a  di- 
vine woman  !  One  feels  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  in  a  simple 
contemplation  of  her  features.  You  but  fancy  her  in  her  fine  tragic 
visions.  Your  blood  is  congealed,  and  hair  erect,  with  the  contagious 
inspiration.  If  the  vain  image  has  this  power,  what  roust  have  been 
the  living  form  and  expression  1  And  0*Neil !  —  the  feeble  taper, 
scarce  Bickering  in  an  Irish  hut,  that  shone  afterward  the  brightest 
star  of  the  British  firmament  \  Is  it  true,  that  a  woman  ran  mad  at 
her  '  Belvidera,'  and  died  in  Bedlam  1  And  here,  in  stripling  youth, 
and  serious  age^i&'tjrarrick  and  Keinble ;  and  Cooke  stands  as  a  rock 
of  Atlas  ;  and  Kean  stalks  with  hyper*tragical  strut  in  Richard. 

The  next  hour  I  spent  alolie,  in  a  box  of  the  '  Covent  Garden,' 
overlooking  a  rehearsal.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  two 
muses  in  their  dishabille.  A  sham  exhibition  of  the  pabsions  is  close 
on  the  ridiculous,  at  best ;  and  when  the  mummery  is  exposed  in  this 
manner,  without  the  preHige  of  costume  and  decoration,  it  is  ridicu- 
lous, outright.  Imagine  only  a  number  of  men  and  women  rushing 
from  behind  a  scene,  making  arms^  and  throwing  themselves  into 
comic  or  tragic  attitudes.  *  Oh  that 's  horrid !'  says  the  manager ; . 
'  Good  God  V  And  then  he  casts  himself  into  a  situation,  by  way  of 
model.  Thev  go  out  and  rush  in  again,  upon  the  same  sentiment ; 
and  then  he  jumps  thi-ee  feet  in  the  air  with  joy,  at  the  excellence 
of  the  imitation.  I  would  rather  see  any  comedy  than  this.  I 
strolled,  afterward,  in  the  immense  space  filled  with  die  apparatus  of 
the  scene.  How  interesting  to  see  here  the  human  passions  reduced 
to  their  elements,  in  pots  of  rouge,  in  di^es  of  tallow,  and  burnt 
cork  !  Groves  are  here  leaining  sentimentally  against  the  wall,  and 
others,  erect  upon  the  area^  ore  breathing  with  Arcadian  freshness. 
I  walked  through  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  made  '  the  babbling  gos- 
sip  of  the  air  cry  out  Olivia/  I  saw  the  thunder  quietly  reposing  at 
the  side  of  a  snow-storm,  and  Cupid's  wings  fast  asleep  with  Psyche's 
petticoat.  I  studied,  too,  ]the  customs  and  manners  of  the  arusts, 
who  have  here  their  social  observances ;  exacting,  rigorously,  a  re- 
spect corresponding  with  their  rank  in  public  favor.  The  ^Trima  has 
a  large  room,  and  several  distinctive  articles  of  furniture,  and  takes 
especial  care  not  to  admit  you  a  second  rate  to  the  dignity  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. If,  by  the  necessities  of  the  play,  she  does  embrace 
you  tenderly  before  the  world,  this  is  no  reason  why  she  should  own 
you  in  private.  Queen  Catharine  is  crying  here  at  her  mirror; 
Richard  attitudinizes ;  Anne  being  a  bonnet,  with  a  petticoat  on  a 
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bed-po8t.  '  Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman  !'  You  have 
seen  Hogarth's  '  Theatricals  ;'  this  is  the  original. 

Men  leave  the  spicy  Araby  of  their  native  climes,  to  reside  in  the 
mud  and  slough  of  the  French  capital.  They  find  there,  delicious 
gardens,  galleries,  musical  entertainments,  reading-rooms,  schools, 
all  open  without  troublesome  ceremonies,  and  almost  without  price, 
and  even  privileges  to  the  stranger  over  the  native,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  advantages.  In  institutions  promoting  the  comfort  of  its 
own  citizens,  London  is  a  model  to  all  other  communities ;  but  the 
stranger  '  grows  a  companion  to  the  conunon  streets.'  No  Louvre  is 
here ;  no  Sorbonne ;  no  Julien'8,or  Musard's ;  not  even  a  Galig»ani's ; 
where  he  may  escape,  for  an  hour,  the  tedium  of  his  loneliness.  If 
you  come  hither, '  question  your  desires ;  examine  well  your  blood ;' 
better, 

*in  Bhady  cloister  mewed, 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Chanting  fieunt  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon  V 

And  this  evil  becomes  daily  worse.  The  natives  have  now  separated 
themselves  into  their  own  decent  club-houses,  and  left  the  stranger, 
vrithout  even  the  consolation  of  a  common  lot,  to  the  rude  discretion 
of  their  public  servants,  known  to  be  the  most  dishonest  I'ogues  of 
the  earth,  to  be  robbed,  or  buy  his  impunity  from  the  robbers,  and 
bribe  his  way  through  things  sacred  and  profane,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Almost  his  only  resort  —  alas,  how  stale 
and  unprofitable  !  -^  is  the  theatr^.  You  must  then  be  content  with 
this,  as  my  subject  of  the  present  week.  I  am  yet  in  the  honey^ 
moon  of  my  residence,  and  it  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  my  lim- 
ited information  ;  so,  like  Paganini,  I  am  reduced  to  scratch  melody 
out  of  a  single  string.  If,  like  him,  I  could  do  it  skilfully ;  but  how 
to  reflect,  turned  about  in  this  restless  and  perpetual  vortex  )  Ixion 
might  as  well  think  on  his  wheel.  What  few  ideas  I  have,  are  bun- 
dled topsy-turvy  into  the  same  apartment,  without  respect  to  value  or 
quality.  I  forgot,  last  week,  that  Queen  Anne  had  a  husband,*  and 
this  week  recollect  that  Queen  Catherine's  waiting-maid  was  called 
Patience. 

The  tragedy  in  rehearsal  to-day,  was  Ion,  which  had  its  first  rep^ 
resentation  here,  a  few  nights  ago.  Ion,  Macready ;  lanthe.  Miss 
Tree.  It  was  received  with  great  favor,  by  a  full  house.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  author,  who  was  called  out  by  the  audience. 
He  stood  up  in  his  box,  amidst  rapturous  applause,  and  made  an  in- 
finity of  bows,  and  expressed  as  much  gratitude  as  was  possible  for 
a  man  of  his  size.  There  was  a  lady  of  a  middle  age,  Who  also  stood 
up  at  their  bidding,  to  receive  her  share  of  the  plaudits ;  she  who  told 
us  of  Rienzi,  and  the  Foscari,  before  Bulwer  or  Byron,  and  makes 

*  I BBO  leave  here  to  make  amende  honorable  to  Qeor£[e,  Prince  of  Denmark,  for  this 
offence.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  slander,  and  actionable,  especially  at  Westminster.  But  I 
dare  hope  the  spirit  of  Ills  Royal  Highness  will  beoppeaBed,  wnen  it  knows  I  lay  awake 
more  than  twenty  minutes  last  night,  with  mortification  at  bo  heedless  a  forcetfulness. 
I  wfll  never  call  a  woman  a  '  virgin'  a^n,  while  I  live,  without  looking  in  the  dictionary. 
The  word  *  gridiron,'  also,  on  the  third  page,  should  relate  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  not 
'Bartholomew ;'  and,  good  heavens  !  Mr.  Editor,  have  yov  not  printed  '  Dolby's  chop- 
house,'  when  it  ought  to  be  Douy'b  I 
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U8  bang  over  the  scenes  of  '  Our  Village'  as  Claade  ovy  the  samiy 
landscape.  A  neighbor,  in  mercy  to  American  inquisitiyeuess,  told 
me  it  was  Miss  Mitiford.  I  read  her  Rienzi,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
brow  of  a  rock  overlooking  the  tiny  Schuylkill,  how  little  supposing 
I  should  one  day  see  the  accomplished  authoress  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Thames !  Tallburd,  the  author  of  this  play,  is  a  member  of  par- 
liament, sei^(eant  at  law,  and  now  dramatic  author.  I  have  heard 
very  rarely  of  success,  without  unity  of  purpose.  Of  lawyers  and 
legislators,  we  have  too  many,  and  the  world  is  on  short  allowance 
of  good  poets.  One  cannot  but  grieve,  to  see  the  divine  mind  thus 
squandered  away  upon  Blackstone  and  Adam  Smith. 

Covent  Garden  has  three  circles  of  boxes,  and  seats  for  about 
three  thousand  persons.  The  prices,  reduced  this  season,  are  at  four 
shillings  to  the  boxes,  two  shillings  to  the  pit,  and  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  the  first  gallery ;  open  nine  months  of  the  year.  Drury 
Lane,  a  near  neighbor,  is  about  the  same  extent,  havmg  also  three 
tiers  of  boxes ;  the  first  for  persons  in  full  dress,  at  seven  shillings^ 
with  some  private  boxes,  at  a  still  higher  rate ;  the  pit  is  at  three  aud 
sixpence,  and  the  two  galleries  at  one  and  two  shillings.  Keaa 
played  here  at  fifty  pounds  a  night;  Malibran  plays  now  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  I  have  visited,  several  times, 
these  two  national  houses,  and  have  found  them  usually  vacant,  damp, 
disconsolate  places,  where  one  might  well  go  to  do  pennance  for  one  s 
sins.  I  dare  say,  if  the  law  would  make  offences  punishable  at  Old 
Bailey,  by  a  ticket  to  Covent  Garden,  there  would  b^  less  complaints 
of  emptiness. 

At  no  other  period  has  the  English  drama  been  so  degraded.  Its 
pleasures,  being  forsaken  by  the  genteel  and  educated  classes,  have 
migrated  from  die  ears  almost  entirely.  The  opera,  which  is  a  sen- 
sual, not  intellectual  entertainment,  is  yet  in  repute ;  and  a  portion 
of  good  comedy  also  remains ;  but  the  tragic  muse  sits  deplorably 
amidst  her  empty  boxes;  her  lamp  flickering  and  expiring;  her 
limbs  benumbed,  and  her  wings  dripping  with  Boeotian  fogs.  Macready 
has  thrown  his  torn  mantle  upon  her ;  Knowles  poured  wholesome 
liquor  in  her  parched  lips ;  but  the  principle  of  Hfe  is  effete.  The 
age  of  the  rop^-dancers  has  come.  An  elephant  usurps  the  place 
Where  Garrick  stood  like  a  god ;  and  Harlequin  flaunts  in  motley* 
where  Siddons  drew  her  tragic  robe  across  the  scene.  'Mother 
Goose'  had  a  hundred  nights,  and  '  Ion,'  in  its  pure  and  attic  spirit 
and  polished  composition,  will  be  content  with  two  or  three,  at  Co- 
vent Garden ;  and  at  Old  Drury,  they  give  you  such  a  clear  and 
natural  representation  of  hell,  in  Der  Freyschuts,  that  you  may  dis- 
pense with  seeing  the  original.  I  have  seen  these  great  theatres,  on 
a  few  occasions,  recalling  their  halcyon  days ;  as  at  Talfourd's  first 
representation,  and  Malibran's  adieu  for  the  season,  last  night.  What 
vivacity,  what  splendor,  what  delightful  and  rational  enjoyment !  The 
English  bring  out  their '  roast-beer  songs  at  times,  in  the  theatre, 
as  we  our  things  of  the  revolution ;  and  on  this  occasion,  *  Gt)d  save 
the  King,'  as  a  finale.  We  have  bad  ears  in  America  for  this  tune  ; 
yet  is  it  honeyed  melody,  on  the  lips  of  Malibran.  I  wished  to  be 
an  Englishman,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  enjoy  it,  in  the  full  rapture  of 
its  patriotic  associations. 
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American  recollections  give  scaixe  a  faint  idea  of  this  woman,  now 
that  her  talents  and  person  are  formed  into  maturity.  Not  a  feature 
of  her  fine  classical  face  but  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  music ;  nor 
in  this  only  is  she  admirable ;  in  the  expression  of  passion,  and  dxa« 
matic  action,  she  is  almost,without  a  rival.  Those  beatines  she  had 
from  her  cross  padre  in  New- York,  and  her  matrimonial  disappoint- 
ments, helped,  no  doubt,  to  make  her  tragical.  But  how  to  describe 
to  you  the  compass  and  variety  of  her  voice,  that  overleaps  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  a  whole  octave  at  a  bound,  and  raves  along  the  chromatic 
scale,  like  the  wild  notes  of  a  storm !  It  is  the  eazle's  scream,  the 
wood-pigeon's  moan,  the  infant's  lullaby ;  it  is  the  whisperof  a  zephvr, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  soft  and  fondling  murmurs  of  the 
waters  when  they  meet.  Why,  exquisite  Gturcia  !  art  thou  not  im- 
mortal, as  thy  song  is  divine ;  and  Why  may  the  world  be  left  tune- 
lessy  by  the  easy  extinction  of  a  woman's  breath  !  Tell  me,  delightful 
harmonist,. there  is  such  music  in  Elysium ;  and  from  this  moment  I 
will  abjure  all  sinful  deeds,  and  henceforth  to  you,  sweet  spirits  of 
heaven,  will  dedicate  my  life ! 

I  have  heard  several  times,  at  these  theatres.  Miss  Ellen  Faucit, 
quite  a  promising  actress,  and  new  in  the  profession.  She  excited, 
at  first,  exceeding  great  expectations.  It  is  often  fatal  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful d^but.  Enthusiasm  is  short-lived,  and  tries  even  established 
reputation*  Modest  beginninss  are  in  all  things  desirable,  and  most 
of  all  in  eloquence.  All  disadvantages,  and  this  with  the  others,  will 
he  overcome,  by  talents  and  industry ;  but  the  latter  quality  is  often 
injured  by  a  flattering  success.  '  Put  your  best  leg  foremost,'  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  silly  proverbs  which  go  about  the  world.  If  you 
should  perchance  make  a  favorable  first  impression,  hang  yourself  the 
next  evening  in  your  garters.  Miss  Tree  is  a  delightful  actress ; 
but  she  goes  soon  to  America,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I 
have  seen  nothing  here  so  worthy  the  high  tragic  and  comic  muse,  as 
Miss  Kemble  ;  and  she  plucked  from  the  stalk,  a  half-blown  flower. 

Upon  the  tragic  scene,  Macready  stands  almost  alone«  He  is 
neatly  in  vogue  among  foreigners.  His  hero  is  precisely  that  of 
Racine ;  the  same  stately  dignity  you  see  in  the  French  historical 
paintings.  I  sat  out  his  Hamlet,  the  other  night,  between  a  German 
and  French  acquaintance :  '  I  nevare,'  said  the  latter,  had  a  concep- 
tion  of  the  sublimity  of  that  rdU,  It  must  be  diflicult  to  one  who 
has  never  seen  but  the  French  Hamlet.  The  German  was  also  en- 
thusiastic, but  thinks  the  alarm  at  seeing  a  ghost  is  better  expressed 
by  Schaaffer  to  Prince  Charles'  or  somebody's  ghost  in  Saxony ;  who 
Bays :  '  Karl !  Karl !  wast  tooUtt  die  mit  mich  P — the  last  word  leav- 
ing the  mouth  open,  with  the  exact  expression  necessary  on  such 
occasions. 

Passing  by  Drury  Lane,  not  long  a^o,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
evening  past,  I  went  up  into  the  two-shilling  gallery.    An  impudent 

Jouag  man  diere  said  something  saucy  to  one  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
erjrallant  resenting  the  affront,  a  blow  was  the  consequence,  and  a 
acofSie.  '  Cold  water!  hartshorn  1  vinegar!'  cried  the  uTrighted  mo- 
ther, bobbing  her  hands  together,  a  white  cambric  between  them ; 
'  She  wiU  die !  —  will  nobody  bring  water  V  Every  body  ran ;  but 
in  lli«  mean  time,  she  was  in  the  lover's  anna,  apparently  quite  dead ; 
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her  corsets  loosened,  her  bosom  bared ;  and  she  presented  toward 
the  firmament  the  prettiest  cheeks  of  carnation,  with  a  dimple  in  each 
of  them,  you  have  ever  seen  in  your  life.  The  young  man  anxiously 
and  silently  looked  on ;  we  also ;  and,  with  the  first  returns  to  life, 
which  were  very  sudden,  he  applied  a  kiss  upon  the  half-open  lips,  so 
loud  that  it  echoed  to  the  heaven  of  the  two-shilling  gallery ;  and  then 
the  two  pair  of  lips  were  placed  in  a  silent  state  of  juxtaposition,  for 
thirty  seconds,  'oy  the  stop- watch ;'  souls  knitting  together  with  the 
sfanplicity  of  Venus'  doves.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  write  a  TrcUopi' 
node  upon  the  theatrical  incongruities  of  Drury  Lane.  If  any  one 
should  call  the  truth  of  this  event  in  question,  I  have  it  happily  in 
my  power  to  prove  it,  by  one  of  the  prettiest  gazelle-eyed  girls  of 
London,  who  resides  in  one  of  these  ten  thousand  streets,  number 
seven. 

In  my  first  months  of  Paris,  I  counted  half  a  dozen  of  fair  friends, 
such  (I  never  count  any  other)  as  any  gentleman  of  taste  would  be 

flad  to  own  among  his  acquaintance.  I  used  the  liberty  of  December, 
uring  the  carnival,  and  made  several  under  their  masks.  I  am 
now  a  month  old  in  London,  nearly,  and  have  not  yet  had  myself 
observed,  admired,  liked,  or  loved,  by  any  one;  by  any  one  but 

little  M .    Hush  !     I  '11  tell  you  who  she  is.     She  is  very  pretty, 

and  do  n't  know  it ;  innocent  and  eighteen;  honest,  and  brought  up  in 
London;  has  laughing  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  enchanting 
sweetness ;  she  has  dewy  ringlets,  dark  as  night,  that  play  loosely  on 
her  neck ;  tag  Oelovgh  j|f6i;da».  She  is  resolute  as  Jewess  Rebecca, 
and  benevolent  as  that  other  Rebecca,  who  gave  a  drink  to  the  stran- 
ger when  he  was  thirsty.  She  amuses  me  with  her  harp,  when  I  am 
sad ;  she  gives  me  tea,  when  ill ;  and  wept,  lately,  when  I  went  to 
Scotland.  This  is  my  witness.  I  am  sorr^  to  interrupt  my  narrative 
by  this  digression;  but  the  narrative  itself  is  no  better. 

The  'legitimate  drama'  claims  the  two  national  theatres  for  its  own, 
by  act  of  parliament.  But  what  use  for  monopoly,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  monopolize  1  And  the  decencies  of  these  two.  houses  are 
given  into  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colman,  author  of  the  'Broad 
Grins.'  He  examines  the  girls'  stays,  and  sees  there  are  no  contra- 
band words  in  Bulwer.  All  dramatic  writings  are  subject,  en  chef^  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  is  judge  and  jury,  and 
requires  a  license,  as  also  the  theatres  themselves,  by  the  proprie- 
tors. Mr.  Colman's  office  has  been  instituted  since  Shakspeare ;  it 
dates  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  whose  son  Horace  is  now  offered  to 
the  public  in  an  expurgata  edition.  What  a  slashing  there  would  have 
been,  fVom  the  exuberance  of  the  fat  knight ! — and  Miss  Dolly  would 
have  been  expunged  altogether.  It  is  the  age  of  honest  words.  As 
much  as  you  please  of  obscenity,  or  '  indelicate  allusion,'  if  only  it  be 
ancient ;  but  to  allow  the  same  license  to  beardless  modems,  is  into- 
lerable to  gods  and  pigeon-holes.  But  the  town  girls  still  crowd  into 
the  pit;  and  you  may  kiss  your  sweet-heart  in  the  two-shilling  gallery, 
without  a  '  grin'  from  the  censorship.  If  you  have  stopped  one  hole 
of  a  sieve,  what  matter  for  the  others  1  it  is  true,  a  romance  may 
say  what  it  will,  and  a  trial  at  Westminster  may  figure  with  the 
other  essences  upon  all  the  ladies'  toilets  of  Europe  and  America ;  but 
the  drama  must  be  chastened ;  and  so  it  is,  as  Irving's  Dutch  Go- 
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vemor,  who  became  at  last  bo  refined,  that  there  was  nothing  left  of 
him  to  be  buried. 

Will  you  endure  a  notice  of  the  other  houses  ?  I  promise  all  pos- 
sible brevity.  The  extremest  Laconism  shall  not  fall  short  oi  my 
descriptions.  At  the  Enqlish  Opera  House,  I  listened  willingly  to 
the  '  Kose  of  Alhambra/  from  Washington  Irving,  with  songs  by 
Miss  ShirrefT,  in  'sweet,  silver  tones,  that  fell  meltingly  on  the  heart. 
Miss  ShirrefT  has  the  prettiest  legs  in  all  England  ;  none  others  can 
come  near  them.  I  speak  the  public  sentiment  in  this,  and  not  my  own 
wisdom.  I  had  supposed  all  women  bad  them  alike.  In  this  special 
branch  of  histrionics,  the  English  are  acknowledged  amateurs;  and 
their  authority  carries  conviction.  When  Catalani  appeared  in  trow* 
sers,  there  was  always  a  squeeze ;  I  mean  a  crowded  house.  This  is  a 
lyrical  theatre,  and  plays  exclusively  English  pieces.  It  was  designed, 
t&ey  say,  to  vindicate  English  musical  talent  from  the  censure  of  for* 
eigners,  and  has  settled  the  quarrel,  by  setting  up  English  authority 
itself  against  English  music. 

At  the  Oltupic,  Madam  Vestris  gives  usually  light,  airy  pieces, 
over  at  eleven ;  and  cooks  up  the  dish  with  such  delicate  and  appe- 
tizing sauces,  you  would  like  to  sup  with  her  six  evenings  of  the 
week.  Her  own  talents  and  Listonr's  make  this  house  a  principal 
attraction,  and  bring  her  four  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  boxes 
are  decorated  ivith  crimson  curtains,  and  are  very  comfortable.  How 
strange  a  dieatre  without  a  gallery !  It  is  called  Olympic,  there  being 
no  place  for  the  divinities.  I  heard  Listen,  a  few  evenings  ago,  in 
coming  out  from  a  discoui-se  on  surgery  and  physic,  by  Dr.  Wilson. 
The  comic  effect  was  irresistible.  Ue  is  opposed  strenuously  to  the 
doctrine  of  pathology;  and  in  manner,  look,  and  expression,  was 
perfectly  natural ;  deprecating  the  substitution  of  names  for  things, 
and  advising  his  pupils  to  look  only  to  the  disease  ;  without  any  effort 
or  straining  afler  effect.  To  include  two  persons  in  the  same  cri- 
tique, has  the  merit  of  conciseness. 

The  Nbw  Strand  Theatre^  once  celebrated  for  Miss  Kelly,  is  a 
fine  house.  The  Queen's,  in  Tottenham-street,  holds  six  hundred 
persons,  and  generally  ruins  the  lessees.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a 
French  company.  I  went  thither,  lately,  to  hear  Grisi  ana  the  other 
Italians.  I  sat  along  side  an  English  woman,  much  travelled,  and  cu* 
rions  about  America.  She  flattered  me  with  exaggerarions  of  our 
big  rivers.  And  in  front  was  another  lady,  remarkable  for  enhonpoint, 
who  naturally  apologized  for  obstructing  the  view.  '  This  gentle- 
man, if  he  belongs  to  you.  Madam,  would  perhaps  change  seats  V 
'  Very  happy,  Madam,  if  you  find  this  more  pleasant'  And  then  she 
was  sorry  to  displace  me  —  but,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  see,  did  it, 
nevertheless.  '  You  foreigners  are  so  polite,  especially  the  French.' 
I  corrected  her  mistake.  '  Oh,  from  America  1  I  am  always  glad  to 
meet  Americans.  They  are  a  wonderful  people.  All  our  new  inven- 
tions come  from  there ;  the  operation  of  matune  noses  was  invented 
in  America.'  I  felt  quite  patriotic  at  this  intelligence,  with  which  I 
was  before  unacquainted.  And  now  we  had  a  ballet,  well  performed. 
'  Do,'  said  the  fat  lady,  her  glass  to  her  eye, '  do  put  your  head  aside,  that 
I  may  see  the  dear  creature ;'  the  dear  creature's  one  leg  having 
raised  a  perpendicular  upon  the  other,  was  just  settling  down,  from  its 
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whirligig  movemetit,  into  a  state  of  rectangular  repose.  'Did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  so  graceful  V  *  She  has  certainly  fine  legs/  re- 
marked the  other;  'they  will  make  her  fortune.'  '  They  axe  not 
natura},  I  think,  Ma'am ;  see  how  small  they  ore  at  the  knee.'  'So 
they  are;  I  had  not  noticed  it.'  What  important  gossip !  Without 
it,  1  should  not  have  had  a  word  to  say  of  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

An. exceedingly  handsome  house  is  the  Victoria  Thkatre,  Wa- 
terloo Road,  with  always  plenty  of  comfortable  seats.  The  Subbt 
is  not  particular  how  many  it  contains.  The  pit  often  '  accommodates' 
two  thousand.  This  is  not  the  bottomless  pit.  I  have  crept  out  from 
it,  feoUng  like  Cheops'  mummy  come  to  life.  '  Black«eyed  Susan' 
nude  an  impression  on  this  house  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  nights. 
It  used  to  be  equestrian  in  its  designation;  now  melo-dramatic.  One 
comes  into  this  squalline  world  vidth  no  worse  music,  and  the  ballets 
shake  the  rafters  of  Blacx  Friars.  To  look  down  upon  this  pit,  is  itself 
a  spectacle ;  an  array  of  venerable  skulls,  their  mouths  open  simulta- 
neously, and  laughing  to  the  scandal  of  all  gravity. 

If  you  love  low  humor,  with  occasonal  touches  of  the  horrible, 
where  can  you  find  them  in  such  perfection  as  at  Sadler's  Wblls  t 
or  so  cheap  ?  Why,  you  can  look  on  from  the  gallery  at  six-pence ; 
pit,  a  shilling ;  boxes,  two.  There  was  once  a  chalybeate  well  here, 
which  cured  certain  diseases,  and  whose  virtues  the  roguish  priests 
of  a  Catholic  church  in  the  vicinity  used  to  ascribe  to  the  efficacy  of 
their  prayers.  At  the  Reformation,  the  new  reli^on,  preferring  the 
disease  to  the  remedy,  stopped  up  the  hole;  and  it  remained  so  until 
reopened  by  Mr.  Sadler,  who,  like  another  Americus  Vespucci,  has 
imposed  upon  it  his  name.  But  the  well,  in  the  mean  time,  has  lost 
its  therapeutic  qualities;  and  they  do  say,  even  communicates,  occa- 
sionally, the  diseases  it  used  to  cure.  I  visited  this  house  twice,  and 
had  infinite  entertainment.  Ladies  were  turned  into  flower-pots,  and 
gentlemen  into  butterflies,  with  other  like  metamorphoses.  Scarsr 
mouch  was  seated  at  a  table,  to  partake  of  a  man's  head,  introduced 
through  the  centre,  and  served  up  as  a  goose,  with  truffles,  parsly,  and 
other  vegetables.  But  no  sooner  did  it  feel  the  fork,  than  the  table^ 
cloth  turned  itself  into  a  winding-sheet,  and  the  table  into  a  ghost, 
and  stalked  horridly  about  the  stage.  Harlequin  went  into  convul- 
sions, of  course,  and  the  whole  house  into  spasms  of  incontinent 
lauffhter.  Finally,  we  had  a  baUet,  The  tongs  made  a  bow,  and 
tooR  out  the  shovel  for  a  minuet,  and  a  chest  of  drawers  the  sideboard, 
and  languished  in  a  waltz.  This  is  Sadler's  Wells.  I£  you  come  to 
London,  you  had  better  have  a  splash  here,  sometimes.  It  is  an 
aquatic  theatre,  having  real  water,  with  fine  fish  and  swans,  and  real 
boats  sailing  in  it,  rowed  by  six  or  eight  men. 

To  get  to  Astlkt's,  to  see  pantomimes  and  burlettas,  which  it  b  a 
pennance  to  see  when  there,  you  must  walk  all  the  way  to  West- 
minster  Bridga*  You  will,  however,  be  delishted  with  the  scenes 
and  decorations,  which  try  to  rival  the  Grand  Opera.  '  The  Battle 
of  Waterioo'  had  the  run  here  of  a  whole  season ;  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  women's  agility  on  horseback,  riding  on  two  at  once, 
a  toe  on  each,  or  on  one  toe,  at  full  gallop,  and  malung  &ces  at  you 
under  their  heels.  Harlequin  also  jumps  over  his  own  head,  and 
says  '  Oh,  don't !'  and  <  Take  care ! '    '  What  are  you  about  ]'  and  the 
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Other  Atde  phrases,  which  make  the  house  so  hold  its  sides  in  Ame* 
rica.  But  after  all,  neither  Astley's  nor  Franconi's  show  much  (leav- 
ing out  the  girls,)  Uiat  we  do  n't  see  in  the  United  States ;  the  ladies, 
especially  in  Paris,  do  outstrip  us  a  leetle  in  the  toilet.  But  of  the 
other  sex,  I  have  seen  several,  who  had  even  been  jumpers  '  to  the 
royal  family,'  both  in  Paris  and  London ;  and  crossing  the  sea,  have 
been  ontjumped  by  our  native  democracy.  In  leaping  aind  running, 
(except  nom  the  enemy,}  and  especially  in  jumpme,  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  endow  us  with  capacities  unsuxpassed  by  any  of  the 
civilized  nations.  I  appeal  to  the  example  of  that  American  Em- 
pedocles,  Sam  Patch,  who  twice  overleaped  the  Niagara,  and  on  a 
siifiilar  occasion,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  was  drowned;  and  the 
other  Sam,  who  is  now  leaping  from  off  the  English  mast-tops,  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

I  had  almost  stumbled  over  the  Haymarkst.  Fielding  here  brought 
out  his  '  Grrecat  Mogul  Company ;'  Gibber  and  Foote  are  also  among 
its  lessees,  and  George  Colman.  Among  its  debutants,  are  Foote, 
Palmer,  Bannister,  Mathews,  EUiston,  Liston,  Younff,  and  Terry ; 
also  Miss  Fenton,  Miss  Farren,  now  both  titled  ladies,  and  Mrs. 
Abington,  Miss  Gibbs,  and  Miss  Wilkinson. 

The  prettiest  little  theatre  in  London,  is  Bkaham's,  in  which  they 
perform  light  pieces,  resembling  the  French  vaudevilles.  It  is  occu* 
pied  now  by  a  French  company,  and  fashionably  attended.  I  have 
seen  here  an  old  favorite.  Miss  Jenny  Vertpre,  of  the  Variet^s, 
Paris.  These  airy  nothings,  these  elegant  conceits,  are  the  special 
province  of  the  French ;  the  English  neither  succeed  in  the  acting 
nor  the  composition.     Their  talent  is  broader  caricature  and  farce. 

There  are  yet  the  Pavilion,  at  White  Chapel^  in  the  east,  and 
Gaiuuck's,  fiimous  for  the  d6but  of  Garrick,  in  Goodman's  Fields ; 
where,  being  kicked  out  of  the  other  theatres,  one  appears  as  a  star. 
Ladies  do  not,  at  either  of  these  houses,  wear  Cashmeres,  and  you 
are  not  required  to  be  in  full  dress.  I  have  listened,  at  the  latter,  to 
a  burletta,  sentimental,  with  singing  in  choir,  as  interesting  as  to 
hear  a  raven  caw  over  the  nest  of  its  young  ones,  and  the  little 
ravens  cawing  back  the  notes  of  their  dear  mother.  How  appropri- 
ately music  is  sometimes  called  ttrains! 

I  now  lead  you  back  to  EUtmarket,  to  the  very  citadel  of  fashion 
in  the  English  theatrical  world,  the  Italian  Opera.  The  building 
is  in  simple  Doric,  decorated  with  a  relievo,  by  that  unharmonious 
monosyllable,  Mr.  Bubb.  It  contains,  easily,  two  thousand  five  hun^- 
dred  persons ;  has  five  tiers  of  boxes,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  cur' 
tains ;  the  lining  crimson,  reflected  in  the  pure  mirror  of  English 
complexions ;  the  wood-work  fencifiiUy  painted  and  gilded,  and  hav- 
ing, each  box,  chairs  for  six  persons ;  the  price  varying  with  situa* 
tion;  some  paying  as  high  as  three  hundred  guineas  the  season,  from 
January  till  August.  ^  Ivone  are  for  hire,  but  by  the  annual  subscri* 
bers.  The  pit,  designed  for  eight  hundred,  is  usually  crammed  with 
a  thousand,  at  half  a  guinea  each.  The  gallery,  a  few  feet  from  the 
vault,  contains  gentleman's  servants ;  of  these,  also,  eight  hundred,  at 
five  shillings  each.  Spectators  are  admitted  in  the  toilet  of  an  evening 
party ;  bonnets  and  frock-coats,  of  course,  inadnnssible;  cotton  stock- 
ings have  supplanted  silk,  and  three-cornered  hats  are  superseded 
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lately  by  the  less  convenient  broad  brims.  The  lamps,  with  a  pure 
and  serene  light,  are  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  boxes,  where 
they  ought  to  be,  and  where  gems  of  purest  Asiatic  ray,  and  the 
*  natural  ruby'  of  English  beauty,  rival  and  invigorate  each  other. 

English  women,  in  the  bloom  and  pride  of  their  charms,  in  a  loose 
summer  attire,  heads  pluifted,  and  glittering  in  richest  jewelry,  snowy 
necks,  bared  under  the  fine  brilliant  circle  of  lights  —  this  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  boxes.  And  what  a  spectacle  1  *  The  senses  ache' 
under  the  concentrated  sweetness.  The  pit,  too,  in  which  the  sexes, 
in  appropriate  ornaments  of  dress,  are  seated  promiscuously,  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  effect;  and  the  blue  celestial  vault  overhanging! 
in  what  words  shall  I  describe  it  1  See  where  the  tall  and  feathered 
footman,  with  white-kidded  hands,  and  snowy  cambric  between  finder 
and  thumb,  leads  forward  the  slender  maid,  who  spreads  her  rustling 
tail,  and  g^ces  the  front  seats  !  Patience  !  thou  meek-eyed  cherub, 
and  undisting^ishable  counterpart  of  thy  exquisite  mistress  under- 
neath, blushing  with  the  same  tints,  aromatic  with  the  same  fragrance, 
and  dyinff  on  the  same  note,  deign  to  smile  upon  my  humble  but  re- 
spectful homage ! 

I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  house,  lately,  in  its  richest 
trim ;  the  evening  of  the  Queen's  drawing-room;  the  ladies  having 
retained  partly  their  court-dresses ;  heads  waving  with  feathers,  and 
necks  illuminated  with  richer  gems,  and  more  them  usually  bare.  It 
was  indeed  the  *  bosomy  theatre.'  If  I  listened  not,  for  the  first  time, 
to  Rubini's  meltine  song,  or  to  the  sweet  and  dying  voice  o£  en- 
chanting Grisi ;  if  1  had  the  most  ignorant,  noteless,  tuneless  pair  of 
ears  any  where  out  of  the  dumb  asylum ;  it  was  the  fault  of  these 
bosoms  of  England.  Compared  to  such  a  spectacle,  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmonies  are  but  unmeaning  noise.  The  accustomed  native 
sat,  indeed,  and  looked  on  in  cool,  imperturbable  serenity ;  but  to  me, 
an  ultra-marine,  the  scene  was  intoxicating ; .  the  heart  palpitated,  the 
brain  was  bewildered ;  the  eye  wandered,  and  could  find  no  rest  \ 

The  orchestra  is  almost  an  excess  of  harmony ;  now  flowing  in  a 
constant  stream,  now  as  echoes  floating  upon  the  air  in  the  distance ; 
and  now  swelling  on  the  ear,  as  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  Rubini's 
voice  is  heard  wailing  and  agonizing;  Grisi's  maniacal  scream  pierces 
through  the  wild  uproar;  Lablache  pours  forth  the  torrent  of  his 
voice,  and  puts  to  silence  the  trombone.  Music  on  a  single  tongue 
may  delight  almost  to  raptures ;  but  by  combination  only,  can  it  work 
its  specious  miracles.  I  have  read  of  persons  who  died  of  musical 
influence.    I  do  not  disbelieve  it. 

The  opera  wears  a  serener  face  here,  than  in  Paris.  The  French 
house  is,  to  be  stire,  muffled,  from  the  threshhold  to  the  roof,  virith  car- 
pets, and  the  audience  wi'apped  in  silence  during  the  performance; 
but  the  applause  is  impetuous  and  noisy.  Here  it  is  subdued  and 
chastened.  Attention  is  approval ;  a  smile  is  admiration.  You  do 
sometimes  hear  a  hrava,  but  it  is  an  edict  of  destiny.  At  Drury  Lane, 
the  Englishmaoi  is  indeed  carried. away,  now  and  then,  by  his  feel- 
ings, and  expresses  his  admiration  aloud.  I  have  even  heard  one  or 
two,  in  a  fine  passage  of  the  national  anthem,  so  forget  themselves, 
as  to  exclaim,  <It  was  capital!'  but  the  decency  of  tibe  opera-house 
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forbids  these  intensitive  superlatives.     There  was  a  time,  they  8ay» 
when  it  was  otherwise  ;  when'  one  heard 

'  The  shoutv  the  long^  applaudinff  note^   ' 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  and  Olofield's  petticoat ;' 

bat  now-a-days,  indifference  is  the  hdn  ton.    One  might  seem  unused 
to  such  enjoyments. 

Catalini,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Garcia,  Paganini !  You  see  the  opera  is 
not  the  native  produce  of  English  soil.  Yet  the  singer  finds  here  a 
better  market  than  at  home.  The  *Fanaticajpar  la  Musica*  is  of  Italian 
birth.  '  One  God,  one  Farrenelli,'  is  an  exclamation  that  had  never 
entered  the  head  of  a  profane  Englishitian.  The  robber  who  dis- 
missed Tasso  unharmed,  was  an  Italian  robber.  I  have  heard  for-* 
eigners  say,  that  these  birds  sing  less  musically  in  England  than 
France  ;  less  in  France  than  Italy ;  knowiiig  that  a  higher  degree  of 
excellence  cannot  be  appreciated  but  by  Italian  ears. 

Our  fine  arts  in  America  are  yet  in  the  bud ;  and  what  musical 
talent  we  may  have,  must  be  \e&  to  the  decision  of  time.  In  the 
mean  while,  we  may  as  well  reason  ourselves  into  contentedness. 
We  shall  have  quite  as  much,  no  doubt,  as  ought  to  1^  given  to  this^ 
department  of  human  employments.  Music  is  a  merely  sensual,  not 
intellectual  art,  and  cannot  engross  much  of  the  national'  mind,  but 
with  the  loss  of  something  more  valuable.  Even  with  my  present 
taste,  I  could  not  love  thee,  amiable  Grisi !  more  than  I  do,  but  at  the 
expense  of  my  honesty.  '  If  I  were  Plato,  and  should  make  a  hundred 
republics,  I  would  give  music  and  thee  an  asylum  in  them  alJ.  Alas, 
how  would  it  be  with  Italian  sensibilities  !  Nature  has  vrisely  given 
to  nations  different  tastes,  as  different  climates  and  productions,  td 
bind  them  by  a  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  and  teach  them,  as 
members  of  one  great  family,  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  together. 
My  hope,  then,  is,  that  America,  like  England,  will  make  music  ail 
agreeable  pastime«  continue  to  cultivate  tether  arts,  and  biing  her 
fiddlers  from  the  ^di vine  Italy ;'  and  that  she,  while  others  scrape 
melody  from  cat-gut,  will  be  content  with  being  the  wisest,  freest, 
and  most  moral  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  !  -^  if  you 
like  puffing. 

The  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  in  the  royal  box,  stand  up  during 
the  whole  of  the  performance.  A  benevolent  king  would  correct 
this  inconvenient  respect,  if  it  could  be  done  without  loss  of  dicppity. 
It  is  wonderful  what  importance  rank  sometimes  attaches  to  this  ob- 
servance. The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  dying,  made  her  ladies  vow 
to  her,  that  if  she  should  He  senseless,  they  would  not  sit  down  iu  the 
room  before  she  was  deadi 

The  exquisites,  the  most  recherches  of  London^  have  also  their 
'  lodge'  here,  which  I  could  not  think  of  noticing,  but  just  afler  the 
king's.  It  is  furnished  with  easy  cushions  and  mirrors,  and,  for  a 
nearer  prospect  of  the-  graces  of  the  ballet,  close  upon  the  stage. 
But  it  is  not  till  eleven,  the  hour  of  rising  £rom  dinner,  and  the  ex- 
hilarating bottle^  and  the  music  of  the  salient  <;ork,  that  this  *  dandy- 
box*  is  filled  with  its  elegancies,  and  not  till  it  has  run  about  from  box 
to  box,  and  showed  itself  to  the  ladies,  and  not  till  the  commence- 
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ment  of  ihehaUet,  Then  the  elegant  group  is  complete,  each  in  a 
dress  best  suited  to  its  figure,  in  colors  wearing  the  '  visage  of  the 
times,^  the  sunshine  or  haze,  and  offers  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  pit,  and  five  circles  of  boxes.  Where  a. worn  an  does  fall  a  sacri- 
fice, if  to  unpremeditated  good  looks,  it  is  to  be  set  down  to  the 
running  account  of  human  accidents ;  but  where  the  persons  thus 
deliberately  take  aim,  they  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

The  time  intervening  between  the  song  and  the  dance,  is  half  an 
hour,  and  during  this,  the  house  is  in  a  gentle  buzz ;  one  pronouncing 
his  critique,  another  extemporizing  on  the  charms  of  some  adorable 
belle ;  while  another,  under  the  showery  influence  of  bright  eyes, 
sits  silejitly,  enjoying  a  higher  and  nobler*  delight : 

VDfi  begli  occhi  un  piacer  a  calde  piove  I' 

the  kitchen,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  thoughts  divine  and  elevate,  over- 
head. Jehu  is  lapt  in  a  son  measure  of  Haydn,  and  loves  occa- 
sionally Malibran  ;  Webber  eutwines  hi»  silken  meshes  around  the 
'  tiger  \*  the  butler  adores  Mayerbeer  and  Glftck ;  and  the  cook-maid 
Grisi. 

But  the  opera  is  now  hushed !  The  last  note  of  the  prima  donna, 
and  '  God  save  the  king,'  are  reflected  only,  as  the  gilding  on  the 
welkin  after  sunset,  upon  Englishmeni's  hearts.  AH  the  crotchets, 
and  quavers,  and  dear  little  semi-quavers,  are  laid. up  in  the  cham- 
bers of  silence ;  the  softest  whisper  of  love  would  be  a  noise ;  a 
zephyr  would  be  heard  treading  on  the  air ;  when  suddenly,  as  if 
dropped  from  some  other  sphere.  Mademoiselle  Titti  puts  her  foot  in  the 
ballet.  She  flits  across  the  scene,  the  floor  unconscious  of  the  fairy 
touch ;  her  '  many  twinkling  feet'  ai*e  playful  as  the  lightning  of  a 
clear  sky ;  and  round  and  round  she  whirls,  in  accelerating  motion, 
face  and  hips  eclipsing  each  other,  and  exhibiting  the  gyi*atory  move- 
ment of  Sieur  Ruggieri's  pyrotechnic  wheel ;  ox  TZXheit  se  licet  par- 
va  campimere  magnU,  one  of  those  school-boy  implements,  vulgarly 
called  a  top.  Thus  she  evolves  the  Dance  from  its  simplest  elements 
and  beautiful  evolutions : 


Sprmga  light  the  sreen  stalk ; 
More  iiry ;  last  the  bright,  co 


'  thoB  from  the  root 

from  this  the  leaves 
consummate  flower.* 


I  am  aware  that  a  limb  of  this  sentence  makes  a  slip  into  the  anti* 
climax,  bat  it  recovers  again.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  animating 
scene  of  an  English  opera.  The  dandy-box,  alert  and  high  in  blood, 
from  the  champagne  of  the  dinner,  and  flattered,  too,  by  many  a  side- 
long glance,  and  even  a  smile,  now  and  then,  of  more  familiar  recog- 
nition, from  the  fair  artUte,  is  instinct  with  joy,  which  it  communicates 
to  the  house;  encouraging  even  the  modest  balaneez,  applauding 
the  fluttering  piraufitte,  and  hanging  breathless  uppn  an  entrechat  /. 
but  when  the  '  aspiring  foot'  has  essayed  its  loftier  flights,  admiration 
is  indignant  of  its  bounds ;  the  right  hand  meets  the  left,  and  the  reite- 
rated 'brava!'  ascends  the  empyrean  of  tha  footman  and  maids;  grooms, 
coachmen,  feel  the  contagrious  influefuce,  and  taking  off  the  curb,  give 
all  the  reins  to  all  their  admiration,  till  the  house  is  wild  with  un- 
extin^ishable  uproar;  'brava!'  the  pit,  'brava!'  the  boxes,  and 
'  bravissima !'  tbe  vaulted  roofs.    I  am  out  of  breath. 
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The  French  manage  to  get  through  the  Italian  opera,  without 
relief  from  other  entertainments.  It  requires  more  ear  than  the 
English  yet  possess,  to  accomplish  this  in  London.  The  grand  opera 
of  Faris  also  attempted  once  to  live  upon  the  native  music  ;  but  i^. 
vain :  it  became  as  tiresome  as  a  sitting  of  the  academy.  Louis  the 
Great,  one  evening,  having  yawned  his  majesty  nearly  into-  the  lock- 
jaw, and  wondering  what  remedy  might  be  applied,  asked  of  his 
attendant,  who,  a  sensible  and  ingenious  man,  said,  '  Sire,  3rou  must 
lengthen  the  ballets,  and  shorten  the  petticoats.'  This  succeeded. 
The  English  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  this  remedy,  even 
from  the  ennui  of  Italian  music ;  and  many  would  like  the  return  of 
those  happy  times,  spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole,  when  they  had 
'operas  of  dancings  with  music ' between  the  acts.'  The  English 
themselves  have  produced  no  dancers,  and'  like  die  rest  of  mankind, 
dej>end  upon  die  French^  but  they  treat  the  art  with  wonderful 
favor.  They  baVe  oflen  given  the  prima  donna  a  hundred  guineas  a 
night ;  and  more  than  one  has  danced  herself  into  the  arms  of  a 
British  peer,  in  lawful  wedlock.  Admiration  does  not  always  imply 
talent;  and  we  must  not  judge fjAm  fashion,  of  the  impulses  of  na- 
ture. I  know  a  man  with  the  most  confirmed  musical  incapacity,  who 
fiddles  all  day  asif  he  were  a  Mozart  or  Kossini.  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  two  sisters  Terpsichore,  Euterpe,  (there  is  harmony  in 
their  very  names,)  may  not  live  socially  together,  under  the  same 
roof.  Dancing,  no  doubt,  began  and  will  end  only  with  the  world* 
It  has  attended  the  human  TB.te  in  every  condition  of  society.  Among 
the  Africans,  it  is  a' rage ;  and  even  the  American  savage,  the  least 
animated  of  the  species,  has  his  occasional  fits  of  violent  dancing. 
To  suppose  it  iireligious,  is  to  question  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
nature.  It  is  one  of  our  instincts ;  an  original  sin,  if  at  all  sinful.  It 
was  once  a  part  of  the  Jewish  religious  worship»  and  the  word  ckoir^ 
now  an  ecclesiastic  word,  means  dancing,  in  its  etymology.  It  has 
been  abused,  and  so  has  religion  itself.  We  haye  yet  no  one  eminent 
in  this  art  in  America ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  many  are  already 
in  the  lap  of  futurity,  awaiting  only  time  to  bring  out .  their  steps. 
We  have  the  abilities  to  imitate  the  vices  of  Europe,  why  not  their 
virtues  ?  We  have  nothing  more  common  than  girls  of  fine,  light, 
airy,  and  gracefiil  forms,  buoyant  spirits,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  choragic  abilities.  I  could  pick  you  up  more  than  a  dozen  of 
these  unlicked  Taglionis  in  Pottsville. 

Some  think  the  fine  arts  cannot  attain  any  high  degree  of  emi- 
nence, under  the  tyranny  of  rules^  from  the  impossibility  of  restrain- 
ing licenses,  without  fettering,  at  the  same  time,  rational  liberty  and 
graceful  movements.  My  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Colraan's  authority, 
which  has  so  polished  the  two  national  theatres,  might  be  extended 
to  the  King's,  with  propriety.  There  are  g^celess  limbs  to  be  re- 
formed, and  several  attitudes  to  be  expunged  altogether ;  and  as  the 
Graces  have  a  horror  of  straight  lioes^  Uie  perpendicularity  of  one  leg 
to  another,  as  weO  as  all  radical  attempts  at  setting  the  lower  orders 
over  the  upper,  ignorance'^over  intelligence,  in  short,  the  feet  higher 
than  the  head,  should  be  generally  discountenanced.  I  would  except 
Taglioni  alone  from  this  general  law,  as  absolute  monarch,  and  above 
ail  law.    There  is  no  gesture,  however  extravagant,  she  does  not  xe- 
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commend,  with  a  grace  that  ennobleB  what  is  mean,  refines  what  is 
gross,  and  chastens  what  is  indecent.  As  for  public  male  dancers, 
they  are  hideous  every  where.  One  longs  for  the  step  of  a  gentle- 
man. Their  perpetual  exercise  gives  to  the  legs  an  ungraceful  thick- 
ness, leaving  the  arms  skinny  and  bony  ;  andihey  seem  to  take  pains 
to  dress  in  a  manner  which  shall  best  exhibit  these  deformities.  Be- 
side, one  hates  to  see  a  stupid  set  of  masculine  features  lighted  up 
with  love  and  languishment.  1  would'  as  lieve  see  '  the  sun  setting 
upon  a  coachman's  livery.'  The  dumb  show  of  love  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  acting,  and, it  is  not  for  every  paltry  face  to  rep- 
resent it. 

We  were  very  chaste  dancers  in  America,  a  few  years  ago ;  but 
Europe  has  spoiled  us.  I  remember  the  very  first  time  the  French 
dancers  came  over,  and  recollect  that  they  put  to  flight  twenty  of  my 
female  acquaintance,  at  the  first  onset,  as  if  the  lions  had  been  turned 
loose  from  the  menagerie.  I  had  taken  one  of  the  fair  with  me  to 
see  them.  Poor  country  cousin !  She  was  so  modest  she  could  not 
bear  to  take  the  table-cloth  off  the  table,  before  company,  because 
it  hail  legs.     Only  think  of  her  embarrassment !     It  was  her  first  ap- 

fearance,  too,  at  any  theatre.  I  remember  her  sounding  the  retreat, 
resbting,  begging,  supplicating,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder,  till 
she  threatened  to  go  home  alone.  She  only  remarked,  next  day,  when 
I  asked  how  she  liked  the  dance :  *  If  they  would  come  up  to  our 
town, I  guess  they  would  have  empty  pews!'     And  look  at  us  now  ! 

But  here  approaches  the  end  of  my  last  page.  I  shall  have  to 
finish  abruptly;  postponing  concerts,  Vauxhall  amusements,  and  other 
matters  I  had  designed  for  this  letter.  If  you  are  fond  of  the  drama, 
let  London  be  the  fag  end  of  your  travels.  I  have  been  to  its  theatres, 
all,  and  always  with  the  resolve  not  to  go  back ;  though  I  do,  some- 
times, as  rogues  go  back  to  the  penitentiary,  having  worse  fare  out- 
side. Why  did  I  not  come  when  '  Johnson's  learned  sock  was  on  V 
when  I  might  have  kissed  Mrs.  Siddons'  pantofles?  The  Italian 
opera  alone,  of  all  London  theatricals,  is  deligh^ul,  and  this  a  luxury 
of  the  rich.  Your  admission  is  half  a  guinea  to  the  pit,  and  to  the 
same  company  and  same  music  for  which  you  paid  three  shillings  in 
Paris,  where  it  was  even  decently  attainable  for  less.  The  general 
expensiveness  of  London  aggravates  the  evil,  making  economy  a 
virtue.  I  sometimes  get  tugether  a  very  pretty  collection  of  sove- 
reigns ;  but  they  consort  no  better  together  in  my  pocket,  than  the 
holy  alliance  of  sovereignties  in  Europe.  They  have  the  principles 
of  dissolution  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  I  had  quite  a  pretty  re- 
union a  monUa  ago ;  and  what  with  divorces,  elopements,  seductions, 
and  abductions,  the  whole  family  is  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  I 
am  in  danger  of  being  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage,  in  a  strange  land. 
How  to  pay  a  guinea  a  day  for  lodging,  which  is  the  moderate  rate  of 
a  Bond-street  hotel,  and  go  to  the  opera ! 

The  reasons  the  English  assign  for  the  discredit  of  their  drama, 
are,  late  dinners,  increase  of  clubs,  reading-rooms,  lectures,  and  other 
means  of  intellectual  employment ;  to  which  you  may  add,  the  general . 
mismanagement  of  the  houses,  which  renders  them  unfashionable. 
A  seat  in  a  French  parterre  is  both  commodious  and  genteel,  and  the 
saloon  affords  you  a  pleasant  and  fashionable  promenade.    What  a 
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deformed  picture  is  the  pit  or  saloon  of  even  the  English  national 
theatres !  The  French  do  not  admjt  females  to  their  pits,  and  the 
number  of  tickets  has  its  arbitrary  limits,  never  exceeding  the  accom* 
modation.  What  must  we  think  of  the  common  sense  of  a  manager, 
who  renders  a  place  of  public  resort  disagreeable,  in  order  to  have  it 
frequented  ? 

The  principal  dramatic  writers  of  the  day,  are  Knowles,  Miss  Mit- 
ford.  Miss  Baillie,  Hook,  Bulwer,  Morton,  Planche,  Reynolds ;  and  in 
light  comedy,  Moncrief,  Peake,  Jen'old,  Buckstone,  and  Dibdin. 
Planche  was  paid  four  hundred  pounds  for  his  '  Oberon ;'  Knowles 
four  hundred  for  '  The  Hunchback ;'  Poole  four  hundred  for  '  Paul 
Pry ;'  and  Jerrold,  for  *Black-eyed  Susan,'  sixty  pounds.  These  are 
the  most  bnlliant  examples  I  can  find  on  record,  of  dramatic  remu- 
neration. While  Southey,  M'Cauly,  Baron,  and  others,  have  a  hun- 
dred guineas  for  a  single  review,  Dibdin  has  written  nearly  thr^e 
hundred  pieces,  and  is  poor ;  while  Scribe,  for  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  Paris,  enjoys  an  enviable  fortune,  and  is  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute into  the  bargain.     I  will  not  a4d  another  word.     Good  night ! 


SONG     OF    THE     WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


PEOM    k   HANUBCRIPT'pOSM. 


BwtFTLY  the  hours  of  daylight  have  fled ; 

Dark  hang  the  clouds  o'er  the  sun' a  wavy  bed ; 

Stilly  the  cool  dews  of  evening  are  fa(hnk> 

And  the  night-loving  owl  from  ner  wood-haunt  is  calling : 
Now  swift  from  my  .dark  home  I  'U  silently  fly, 
And  glide  through  the  gloom  with  my  bright  gleaming  eye. 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  the  glance  of  my  wings, 

Through  the  limbs  of  the  oak,  where  the  rain-prophet  sings ; 

Bv  the  skirt  of  the  green-wood,  where  hangs  the  light  dew, 

O^er  the  nass  of  the  meadow,  my  flight  I  pursue : 
Through  the  star-lighted  paths  bi  the  forest  I  '11  fly, 
And  pierce  the  gray  gloom  with  my  bright  gleaming  eye. 

*  * 

Wo  I  to  the  night-moth  that  flits  in  my  way ; 

Wo  I  to  the  tribes  in  the  still  air  that  play ; 

Wo  1  to  the  wretch  in  the  night-dew  that  sings, 

For  the  death-spirit  waits  on  the  rush  of  my  wings  I 
Hifi^h  and  low.  swift  and  slow,  through  the  shadows  I  'U  fly, 
While  the  wolf's  on  her  tracks  and  the  owl  hooteth  nigh. 

When  the  moon  from  her  cloud-cinctured  car  brightly  gleams, 

And  startles  the  shades  with  her  tremulous  beams, 

Then  loud  on  the  nicht-wind  I  pour  my  wild  song, 

And  faintly  the  woodlandB  the  echoes  prolong ;    . 
*  Whip- poo'- will !'  'Whip-poo'- will  r  through  the  mists  rolhng  gray, 
And  the  tremulous  moonbeams,  on  light  wings  I  play. 

Now  the  owl  to  the  gloom  of  the  forest  has  flown, 

And  the  deer  to  her  covert  hath  stealthily  gone ; 

The  lone  prowling  wolf  to  his  lair  is  returning. 

For  night's  shadows  are  lost  in  the  bhish  of  the  morning : 

Now  swift  to  my  dark  home  I  '11  silently  fly, 

And  close  on  the  day-light  my  broad  gleanung  eye. 
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A     8PBLL     OF     SOUND. 


BY    MART    E.    BBWtTT. 


>  Thou  flnt  ailiietioot, 


'  ThiMie  •fiiulowy  recoll4>ction«, 

Whieh.be  they  wliftt  they  mayt 
Are  yet  the  firantain  H^  bt  of  ell  mu  dey, 
Are  yet  the  maeter  light  oi  eU  oar  eeeiaf .*  WoftoewoeTH. 


It  was  a  wild  and  beauteous  spo^ 
Gmboeomed  in  a  syWan  wood ; 

Nature  ne'er  jewel  gave  more  nrei 
To  gem  the  breast  of  aolitude. 

It. 
A  fairy  ring  of  emerald  green, 

The  treen  hicrh  arching  over  head, 
Ao<f  in  the  micbt,  a  shallow  brook 

Flowed  aoftlyo'er  its  pebbly  bed. 

III. 

Bide  violets  grew  upon  the  bank, 
And  daisies  fringed  the  margin-side^ 

And  there  the  pale  Narcissus  hent. 
And  worshipped  in  the  silver  tide. 

IT. 

J3o  hnshedf  so  breathless  still,  around, 
(While  hstless,  high  the  spider  hunf,) 

Save  when  some  bird,  with  tripping  feet, 
Rustled  the  topmost  leaves  among : 


Or  when  some  swift-winged  insect's  hum, 
Upwheeling  on  the  noontide  dear, 

Or  chirp  of  cricket  in  the  grass, 
Piercfd  through  the  soft,  thin  atmosphere. 

TL 

And  her&  with  white  upswelling  feet. 
And  a  naif  glad,  half  fearful  look, 

With  clothes  upgathered,  stood  a  boy, 
3f  idway  the  waters  of  the  brook. 

TIX. 

Upon  the  bank,  his  wreathed  hat 
Some  scattered  wild-flowers  lay  beside ; 

And  he,  to  gain  yon  ins  bright. 
Had  ventured  in,  to  cross  the  tide. 

Tm. 

I  read  it  in  his  chubby  face, 

Those  flowers^  all  eloquently  mute  — 
The  throbbing  of  his  Uttle  heart, 

So  wishful,  so  irresolute. 


I  know  not  whence  the  memory  came 

O'er  all  the  present  with  its  spell ; 
A  siii  pie  sound  the  vision  wrought  — 

Thb  tinkling  of  a  pasture  bell. 

lOMC 
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MY     PISHING     GROUND 


»y    R.    H.    RILKY, 


I  AM  passionately  fond  of  all  rambling  recreations  in  the  country, 
but  more  especially  that  of  fishing.  There  is  an  air  of  quietness 
and  repose  in  this  gentle  pursuit ;  the  whole  man  is  in  an  easy  good 
humor  with  himself,  without  absolutely  revelling  in  excess  of  mirth, 
or  becoming  depressed  by  any  disaster  or  ill  fortune.    . 

A  little  way  from  my  dwellings  is  a  deep  valley,  through  which, 
tumbling  from  fall  to  fall,  a  qlear  stream  pursues  its  way,  .murmuring 
fitfully,  as  the  breezes  swell  and  di6  along  its  borders.  Its  banks  are 
green,  for  a  narrow  space  on  each  side,  and  the  hills  which  rise  around 
axe  thickly  wcK>ded  to  the  top.  .  There  is  one  dark,  deep  pool,  where 
the  water  whirls  around  the  twisted  roots  of  an  old  tree,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  piscatorial  tribe  that  navigate 
that  way;  a  kind  of  stopping^plape  —  a  haven  of  debate  and  con- 
sultation. Here  spurts  the  trout, '  bedropt  with  gold;'  the  '  shiner,'  . 
bright  as  a  bar  of  silver ;  the  indolent  '  sucker,'  rolling  from  sida  to 
side,  with  an  easy  motion  ;  the  'flat-fish,'  bristling  like  an  angry  dog; 
each  intent  upon  his  own  business;  some  putting  out  of  port,  and 
some  darting  in ;  •  keeping,  continually,  a  busy  excitement  in  the  little 
community. 

Here  I  sit  upon  the  fragrant  grass,  and  pursue  my  sports ;  and  I 
have  become  so  familiar  with  the  spot  and  its  inhabitants,  that  I  am 
grown  to  be  quite  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  angler. 

Upon  the  hill  above  me,  day  after  day,  an  easy^  good-natured  cow, 
with  a  bell  attached  to  her  nepk,  goes  tink-tink-^on^;  tink-tink» 
t4mg'4ang  ;  passing  the  whple  of  her  time  in^the  labor  of  eating.  She 
has  worn  a  winding  path  down  to  the  brook,  down  which  she  marches, 
with  great  gravity,  for  a  little  refreshment.  Sometimes,  when  the 
heat  is  oppressive,  she  tarries  a  while,  and  seems  quite  pieced  at  my 
sports.  She  is  a  very  decent,  well-behaved,  well-disposed  animal,  of 
good  character,  and  industrious  habits^ 

A  large  frog,  with  a  green  surtout  and  dark  breaches,  sits  just  op- 
posite, looking  exceedingly  malicious,  and  apparently  swelling  with 
rage.  He  seems  never  to  consider  himself  quite  secure  on  land,  and 
stands  ready  at  any  moment  for  a  spring.  *  Juggero— -  juggero ! 
plump !'  -»  and  away  he  goes.  This  m>g  is  the  most  distant  and  un- 
social of  all  my  animal  acquaintance.  Every,  time  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, he  sits  tucked  up  in  his  own  conceit ;  svrelled  around  the 
neck  like  a  corpulent  pope ;  gloomy,  taciturn,  and  independent ;  and 
he  always  leaves  me  widiout  taking  leave,  in  a  very  impolite  manner. 

The  turtle  is  so  much  like  an  oyster,  that  t  cannot  say  any  thing 
either  for  or  against  him.  He  is  like  some  men,  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter, who  never  make  their  actions  prominent  enough,  either  to 
praise  or  blame.    A  very  harmless  animal  is  the  turtle. 

But  the  whole  wood  is  alive  with  birds.     They  assemble  in  the 
cool  depths  of  the  valley,  where  %he  air  is  tempered  by  the  running    • 
water,  and  sing  together  their  thousand  melodies.    I  have  watched 
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thein  as  they  came  dashing  in  to  their  shelter,  and  welcomed  them,  as 
a  hermit  a  way-traveller. 

There  is  the  robin,  with  his  breast  of  gold,  looking  rather  grave, 
and  singing  plaiutivelyt  with  an  air  of  concern  about  him.  He  is 
trouhled  about  many  things,  but  chiefly,  where  he  shall  build  his  nest; 
and  he  flits  from  tree  to  tree,  followed  by  hi^  mate,  curiously  examin- 
ing every  crotch ;  and  then,  dashing  to  the  earth,  he  trips  along  to 
see  what  timber  there  is  at  hand,  to  rear  his  mansion.  He  seems  to 
have  a  forethought ;  and  being  thus  chastened  down,  is  devoid  of  all 
giddiness  and  folly.  There  is  something  soft  and  touchine  in  his 
music,  as  he  sings  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  when  the  forest  is 
sdll,  and  all  around,  the  landscape  fades  into  indistinctness.  We  all 
love  the  robin. 

But  the  '  fire -bird,'  or  golden  robin,  a  gay  relation  of  the  red-breast, 
is  a  wild,  dashing  fellow.  Away  he  goes,  blazing  through  the  trees; 
perfectly  reckless ;  bobbing  around  with  a  jerk ;  then  back,  and  off 
the  next  moment  in  a  tangent.  He  appears  to  be  the  busiest  mortal 
alive ;  but,  like  some  men  who  are  always  in  a  hurry,  he  accomplishes 
but  little.  He  cuts  a  great  figure  with  his  fire-red  suit,  and  shows  a 
good  taste  in  building  a  hanging-XLeslj  where  he  lies  and  sveings,  as 
the  breezes  may  blow;  taking  his  own  comfort  in  his  own  way.  I 
Hke  the  company  of  this  little  coquette,  exceedingly. 

Just  opposite,  a  wood-pecker  makes  hb  daily  appearance  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  where  he  hammers  away  for  hours  toge- 
ther. He  is  as  white  as  milk,  with  black  stripes  down  his  back,  and 
a  head  as  red  as  blood.  He  is  a  most  industrious  fellow.  While  all 
the  birds  around  are  intoxicated  with  joy,  he  keeps  as  busy  at  bis 
mechanical  work,  as  a  tinker  at  an  old  kettle.  There  is  no  poetry  in 
the  wood-pecker,  I  am  sure.  All  seasons  are  alike  to  him.  He  is  a 
practical  body— ^a  regular  '  worky ;'  a  bird  uf  substantial  parts,  but 
after  all,  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  subsists  upon  the  worms  drawn 
from  decayed  trees,  and  leaves  the  food  upon  the  earth  for  the  lazy, 
and  grovelling,  and  unenterprising  portion  of  his  tribe. 

But  the  owl  is  a  dozy  chap  !  There  he  sits,  on  the  lefk— *a  knob 
of  feathers ;  winking  at  ray  fish-line,  and  looking  as  wbe  as  a  magis- 
trate with  a  wig.  What  a  dreamy  life  he  passes  !  —  all  the  day  in  a 
brown  study.  A  venerable  looking  blockhead,  but  a  great  coward,  is 
the  owl.  In  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  he  sallies  out  for  his 
food,  when  other  birds,  of  temperate  habits,  are  at  rest  A  very 
gloomy  and  unsocial  body  is  the  '  melancholy  owL' 

Of  all  the  birds  that  keep  me  company,  in  my  excursions,  commend 
me  to  the  whip-poor-will.  At  the  dusk  of  evening,  he  fills  the  whole 
wood  with  his  melody ;  so  plaintive  and  tender,  so  soothing  and  soli- 
tary. His  very  voice  speaks  a  lonely  language,  as  it  rings  through 
the  valley.  It  is  a  language  familiar  to  all,  and  finds  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  bosom  ;  and  as  he  prolongs  his  melodies  late  at  night, 
he  has  the  whole  habitable  landscape  around  for  listeners.  He  is  a 
romantic  little  fellow ;  a  hermit,  and  revels  in  solitude ;  a  poetical 
bird,  if  such  there  be ;  a  poet  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  is  '  popular,'  wherever  he  is  known.  Give  me  the 
soothing  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will ! 

The  pigeon  often  passes  by  me ;  but  he  dashes  on  from  wood  to  wood, 
with  such  hot  haste,  that  I  always  look  upon-  him  as  a  stranger.    He 
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is  so  great  a  traveller,  tbat  he  appears  fndiffereiit  to  aU  acquaintance. 
He  stops  but  a  moment  in  the  deep  foliage  of  a  tree,  to  '  cool  oft*,' 
and  arrange  his  apparatus  for  another  flight.  When  any  of  his  tribe 
come  singly,  I  am  inclined  to  think  them  emissaries,  sent  from  the 
flock  for  some  special  purpose ;  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  another 
flock ;  spies,  that  go  out  to  report  upon  the  fatness  of  the  land.  I 
am  sure  they  have  some  urgent  business  on  hand  ;  so  I  will  not  detain 
them.     '  Good  morning,  gentlemen,  since  you  mtcst  leave  the  wood  !' 

But  I  cannot  particularize.  Hundreds  of  birds  keep  me  company ; 
hundreds  of  songs,  and  gushes  of  melody,  wild  with  the  excess  of 
joy,  fill  the  whole  valley.  Dashing  from  tree  to  tree,  from  roek  to 
rock,  from  bank  to  batik,  the  whole  is  a  mass  of  life  and  mirth.  Every 
day  is  a  holiday  with  them,  and  they '  keep  it  up,'  early  and  late.  They 
riot  in  pleasure  while  they  can,  wholly  unconcerned  about  the  future^ 

But  enough  for  the  present.  I  will  complete  the  picture  in  another 
•ketch. 


T  H  O  U  C?  H  'T 


BotfNDLBfls,  illimitable !  who  can  trac6 

Thy  varied  journevinfi^s  through  th6  redma  of  tfir  t 
Thou  mock' St  each  barrier  of  time  or  space, 

And  fliest  on  swiftest  pinion  every  where ! 
By  thee  we  track  the  past,  lon^  afes  gone, 

Lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of  bunea  time, 
Or  strive  to  pierce  the  fiitore.  dim  unknown^ 

Or  soaring  upwatd,  seek  the  eternal  clime : 
We  revel  mid  the  stars,  in  the  high  dome 

Of  God's  own elorious  temple,  richly  spread; 
Md(e,  mid  their  shining  hosts  the  spirit's  home — 

Among  their  hving  lights,  where  seraphs  tread ! 

But  thou  hast  earthly  rovings,  1>oundle8s  Thought  1 

O'er  the  wide  world  thine  eager  win^  is  fljring ; 
To  vine-cla4  realms,  where  fragrant  winds  are  sighingy 

To  fairv-haunted  grove,  or  storied  grot, 
Thither  thou  lead'st  ns;  hoary  mountains,  piled 

High  in  the  clouds,  broad  lakes,  and  rivers  fair, 
And  green  savannahs,  stretching  vast  and  wild. 

We  kn<}w  them  all,  by  thee  borne  swiftly  there ! 
The  lava-buried  cities,  ancient  Rome, 

Judea's  queen,  so  hdnored,  so  debased. 
Where  Hk,  the  man  of  grief^  vouchsafed  to  come. 

And  through  her  streets  his  path  of  sorrow  traced^ 
To  t  ese  we  speed  us  :  what  con  stay  thy  flight, 

Ethereal  essence  7  -^  swift  as  flash  of  light  1 

And  yet  i^  powar  more  dear  is  thine,  O  Thought  1 

By  thee,  lonjg-parted  friends  together  meet ; 
Thouffh  aeas  diviile  theni,  by  thy  magic  brought 

In  close  companionship  again ;  how  sweet . 
To  speak  kind  words  of  sympathy ;  once  more 

To  linger,  spell-bound,  on  some  long-loved  frdSf 

Again  each  fioided  lineament  retrace, 
Till  faithAil  memory  all  their  charms  restore ! 
The  lonely  mother,  at  her  cottage  hearth, 

Shudders  to  heEtr  the  storm  go  rushing  past, 
And,  as  in  fitful  and  demoniac  mirth, 

Snrieks  forth,  in  tnimpet^tones,  the  maddened  hlMt, 
While  roajrs  the  tempest,  roll  the  blackened  doada,       ,    .  .       . 
She  seeks  h«r  sea-boy'tf  form,  rocked  in  the  apray-wrealbed  shrovda. 

M.  II.  m. 
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EMOTIONS. 

Thbbb  is  n  sadness  of  the  heart, 
A  sigh)  a  secret  stealing  tear ; 

A  gloom,  where  sorrow  l^rs  no  part. 
That  only  oomes  when  none  are  near. 

Amid  the  ^een-wood's  dim  profoimdr 
Where  sigh  and  moan  the  rocking  trees, 

Or  where  the  waves'  inconstant  sound 
Joins  the  wild  voices  of  the  breezes 

Or  at  still  midnight's  solemn  hour, 
When  storm-winds  rave  along  the  wkj, 

Oft  oomes  this  melancholf  power, 
To  move  the  tear,  to  heave  the  sigh. 


MY     OWN     PECULIAR  : 

Oa    STBAT    LIAWS    FSOM    THB    POST-rOUQ   Or   A    OSOIOtA    LAWTBB. 


MUM  BSa    T  WftCB. 


It  has  always  been  my  favorite  theory,  or  monomania,  if  the  Trader 
will  have  it  so,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  men,  yiz :  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable.  By  the  first  kind,  I  mean  those  who  have 
hearts,  feelings,  impulses,  afiections;  who  do  not  only  breathe,  through 
life,  but  who  leave  behind  them  a  name,  either  for  good  or  evil,  as 
the  devil  or  angel  may  have  preponderated  within  them.  By  the  ve- 
getable species,  I  intend  to  designate  that  class,  tohich,  having  the 
visible  appearance  of  man,  yet  lack  the  inward  attributes  that  belong 
to  him  who  is  naade  after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator;  that  class  which 
pass  through  life,  if  life  it  be,  without  having  performed  one  single 
good  or  bad  action ;  which  have  no  more  virtue  than  a  cabbage,  nor 
vice  than  a  thistle ;  whose  epitaph,  if  any  one  would  waste  time 
enough  to  write  it,  could  be  written  in  four  words  :  '  He  lived  —  and 
died.' 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  advanced  this  doctrine,  and  it  shall 
not  be  the  last.  I  am  not  discussing  it  in  a  reli^ous  point  ^f  view. 
I  have  too  much  heart- felt  reverence  for  the  principles  of  my  holy 
faith,  to  approach  with  levity  its  altars.  I  am  alluding  to  it  now  in 
a  physical  or  lawyer-like  point  of  view ;  and  I  challenffe  any  one 
(of  the  animal  kind)  to  deny  the  truth  of  my  description.  Why, 
gentle  reader,  have  you  not  in  your  mind's  eye,  at  this  moment,  one 
of  the  vegetable  species  1  Tax  your  memory.  Do  n't  you  know  any 
one  of  your  acquaintance  whose  whole  career  has  been  unmarked  by 
a  single  deed  ;  an  energetic  action ;  whose  instinct  is  not  half  as  great 
as  that  which  the  blind  mole  possesses,  and  whose  very  walk  puts 
you  in  mind  of  a  weed  endowed  with  the  powers  of  locomotion  1 
Have  n't  you  1  If  you  hav  n't,  /have ;  and  I  will  give  you,  enpassantp 
an  example. 

Two  friends,  and  brother  lawyers  of  mine,  were  travelling,  some 
years  since,  on  the  '  circuit.'     Their  route  led  them  across  the  sandy 
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biUs  that  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Alatamaha,  one  of  the 
noble  rivers  of  our  beautiful  stc^e.  These  hills,  or  ridges,  however, 
are  as  barren  ^d  desolate  as  Arabia  Petreea.  You  might  plant  a 
Yankee  there,  and  he  would  not  grow  1  Perhaps,  after  this  assertion, 
it  would  be  '  surplussage'  to  say,  that  no  Effort  oi  industry  or  ingenuity 
could  coax  a  blade  of  grass^  to  rear  its  head  above  the  sterile  soil. 
It  was  a  rainy,  gloomy  day,  and  after  travelling  for  some  time,  without 
encountering  any  signs  of  human  life,. their  hearts  were  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  the  '  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled,'  and  they  knew, 
forthwith, '  that  a  cottage  was  near.'  And  sure  enough,  there  it  was. 
A  clumsy,  ill-shapen  log  hut,  with  interstices,  or,  to  speak  more  clas- 
sically, '  chinks,'  wide  enough  to  throw  a  sizeable  bear  through. 

My  friends  dismounted  and  entered.  A  fire  of  pine-wood,  or 
'  light-wood,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  blazed  in  the  clay  chimney. 
In  one  comer  of  the  fire-place  were  huddled  a  baker's  dozen  of 
'yellow-complected'  brats.  A  tall,  gaunt  female,  with  long,  un- 
combed tresses,  or  bunches  of  coarse  red  hair,  was  seated  upon  the 
floor ;  while  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  occupying  the  only  stool  in 
the  hovel,  sat  the  '  lord  of  the  soil,'  shivering  under  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  a  tertian  ague. 

'  Good  momine,  my  friend,'  spid  one  of  the  visitors,  who  is  cele- 
brated for  his  politeness  and  urbanity. 

'  Morning  1'  was  the  laconic  and  echo-like  reply.  (I  believe  that  is 
an  incorrect  expression.  £cho,  like  a  woman,  always  gives  the  Uut 
word.) 

'  Fine  situation  you  have  here,'  r^umed  my  brother  attorney. 

<  Fine  h  — 11 1'  responded  the  host ;  '  what 's  it  fine  for  V 

'Why»  I  should  suppose  you  would  have  good  sport  here,  in< 
hunting.' 

'  Then  you  'd  suppose  ad  — n  lie !  You  can't  hunt,  'cepting  you 
got  something  to  hunt  at,  kin  you  V 

*  No ;  that 's  a  very  clear  case  ;  I  thought,  however,  that  so  near 
the  river,  there  would  be  plenty  of  deer.  Still,  if  it  is  not  a  good 
hunting-ground,  it  is  a  fine  place  for  raising  cattle.' 

'  It  if,  IS  it  t  S'posin'  the  cattle  gets  in  the  swamp,  and  the  d  —  d 
river  rises  'pon  'em,  and  the  cu'sed  fools  do  n't  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  eet  drowned  1     How  you  gwine  to  raise  'em  thent  ehV 

'  That  certainly  is  very  bad,'  continued  my  indefatigable  friend ; 
'  but  there  is  one  comfort  left  to  you.  If  you  have  tiot  the  richest 
soil,  nor  the  best  hunting-ground,  nor  the  greenest  pasturage,  you 
have  what  is  better  than  the  monarch's  diadem,  or  the  highest  niche 
in  the  temple  of  Fam6 :  you  have  health.' 

'  The  h  —  II  have,  stronger !  Do  you  see  them  yaller-complected 
critters  in  the  comer  there  ?  Them 's  got  health,  'an't  they  ?  The 
old  woman  there  has  got  it,  'an't  she  ?  And  look  at  me,  with  this 
cu'sed  ager  shaking  my  bones  into  a  jelly !  You  call  that  health,  do  n't 
you  V 

*  Look  here,  my  friend,'  exclaimed  my  brother  chip,  '  answer  me 
this  question,  and  I  won't  ask  you  another.  If  you  can't  get  any 
thing  to  grow  here,  and  nothing  to  hunt;  if  all  your  cattle  drown, 
and  your  family  are  all  the  while  sick ;  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  do  you  not  up  sticks,  and  off  I     Why  do  you  stay  here  V 

*  Oh,  'cause  the  light-wood  knots  are  so  'mazin'  handy  f ' 
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Gentle  reader !  —  look  itie  steadfastly  in  the  face.  Upon  your 
honor,  as  a  gentleman,  {or  lady,)  do  you  believe  that  was  an  animal  1 
"Do  you  think  thi|t  a  real  genuine  man,  or  brutd,  would  have  remained 
his  whole  life,  under  these  circumstances,  in  such  a  spot  1  No,  you 
do  n't.  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  a  man  of  the  vegetaoU  species.  I 
can't  tell  whether  a  vegetable  thinks,  or  not ;  but  if  it  does,  I  will 
bet  my  spectacles  against  the  prettiest  lady's  eyes  in  the  country,  that 
that  man's  idea  of  heaven  was,  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  pine 
barren,  whei^  the  light-wood  knots  were  '  'mazin'  handy,'  and  where 
he  could  shiver  the  whole  day  with  a  '  cu'sed  ager,'  over  a  lai^ge  fire 
of  the  aforesaid  light- wood  knots,  kept  in  perpetual  flame  by  the 
'  ministering  angels  of  the  place.'  The  only  thing  that  makes  me 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  illustration  I  have  set  before  you,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  theory,  is,  that  this  man  had  energy  enough  to  curse^ 

I  know  that  you  are  getting  tired  of  my  nonsense ;  but  as  I  do  n't 
often  trouble  you,  and  as  you  can  skip  as  much  as  you  please,  let  me 
give  yon  another  example,  furnished  to  me  by  the  same  mend.  A  few ' 
miles  further  on,  they  came  to  a  hovel  of  the  same  description ;  the 
same  light^wood  fire  and  *  open-work'  building.  The  rain  was  pouring 
in  torrents  through  the  root,  and  the  floor  was  overflowed.  The  only 
dry  spots  were  near  the  bed  and  the  fire-place.  On  the  first,  which 
was  huddled  up  as  a  refuge  from  the  fast-falling  flood,  (g^ve  that 
beautiful  specimen  of  alliteration  to  some  of  your  poetical  contri- 
butors, Mr.  J^ditor,)  forming  a  kind  of  mimic  Ararat,  were  congre- 
gated the  usual  adjuncts,  even  of  vegetable  life ;  that  is,  the  '  old 
woman,  and  the  yaller-coroplected  children.'  In  the  fire-place,  with 
his  feet  drawn  up  dk  la  Turk,  on  the  backless  chair,  sat  the  master  of 
the  dwelling,  playing  a  fiddle. 

'  He  gave  them  ■•  greeting,  he  asked  them  no  word;' 

or,  in  plain  prose*  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  intruders, 
although^  in  all  probability  he  had  not  seen  a  human  being  for  a  year; 
but  there  he  sat,  and  played,  and  played  ;  and  played  one  of  those 
tunes,  moreover,  that  nave  no  beginning,  no  middle,  no  end. 

My  friends  wad^d  up  to  the  fire-place.  They  stood  in  silence. 
One  of  them  has  a  German  turn  of  mind,  and  the  scene  had  a  manifest 
efiect  upon  him.  The  storm  was  raging  without ;  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents;  the  red  lightning  darted  its  forked  tongue  through 
the  darkness.  Aqd  here,  within,  in  unbroken  3i1ence,  and  almost 
piotionless,  sat  the  woman  and  her  children,  as  cold  and  inanimate  as 
the  stone  itself,  while  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  blazing  fire,  the  man 
olied  his  everlasting  tnne,  without  a  moment's  relaxation.  My  friend*s 
leelings  became  aflected.  It  seemed  to  him  a  supernatural  scene* 
H^  began  to  repent  him  of  some  of  his  quips  and  quidities.  The 
feeling  wa/9  infectious^  and  the  other  visitor  caught  it.  And  there 
they  stood  for  hours,  spell-bound  by  the  notes  of  that  fiddle,  which 
witliout  turn,  or  change,  or  variation,  kept  on  '  the  even  /«ior  of  its 
way.* 

At  last,  on0  of  them  shook  ofiT  the  spell,  and  thus  addressed  the 
pine  woods  Paganini : 

'  Why  do  n't  you  stop  that  cursed  fiddle  }  ^^7  do  n't  you  stop 
^he  leaks  in  your  rogf } 
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'  You  would  n't  have  me  go  out  in  the  rain,  would^you  V  answered 
the  hoet,  still  playing  the  *  cursed  fiddle.' 

'  No  ;  but  why  don't  you  stop  them  when  it  do  n't  rain  V 

*  Oh,  they  do  nU  leak  then  /'  responded  the  Orpheus  of  the  Alata- 
maha,  continuing  the  tune. 

Out  rushed  my  friends,  leaving  matters  in  stbtu  quo  ;  but  though 
some  years  have  elapsed,  one  of  them,  in  narrating  to  me  the  circum- 
stances a  few  days  ago,  added,  as  His  firm  conviction,  that '  that  man, 
to  this  very  hour,  is  playing  that  eternal  tune  !'  I  purpose  going  that 
way,  on  my  next  circuit,  and  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
ries and  observations,  in  a  future  number: 


^f  ^0    ^**<^«#  ^  ♦<! 


THE     HOa^HER'i^     SOLACE 


O/H 


*  WnsM  the  fltoie  philotopher  was  isfonaed  of  the  death  of  bia  beloved  aott,  he  eelmly  replied, 
'  I  alwaye  knew  that  he  wm  mortal ;'  but  how  much  more  reasou  baa  a  christian  parent  to  be  re- 
•i^Bed  under  such  an  afBiction,  when  she  can  look  on  the  lifelese  form  of  her  child,  and  say,  in  the 
leaf  u  af  e  of  undoubting/ahh, '  t  know  that  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortajity  I " 


IxKSw  that  thou  wert  mortal }  ay,  mv  hearc 
Thrilled  with  vague  terror,  even  while  tKe  beams 

X)(  thy  soft,  loving  eyes  could  still  impart 
A  joy  as  sinless  as  thine  own  pure  dreams ; 

'  Thou  wert  too  like  a  thins  of  heavenly  birth, 

To  tarry  long  upon  this  cuirkened  earth. 

I  knew  that  thou  wert  mortal ;  the  blue  vein, 

Whose  delicate  tracery  adorned  thy  brow, 
I  knew  might  bear  the  rushing  tide  of  pain. 

Instead  of  life's  pure  current  in  its  flow  \ 
I  knew  disease  thy  rosy  cheek  might  pale, 
And  the  hour  come  when  flesh  and  heart  should  fail. 

I  knew  that  thou  wert  mortal ;  yet  my  tears 

Have  flowed  like  rivers  o'er  th3r  lowly  bed ; 
The  joys  of  life,  the  hopes  of  coming  years, 

Were  crushed  when  aeath  bowed  down  thy  graceful  hea4 ; 
This  pulse  must  cease  to  beat,  ere  I  forget 
The  bitter  yearnings  of  my  vain  regret. 

I  knew  that  thou  wert  mortal ;  but  the  Goo 
Who  filled  with  deathless  l^ve  a  mother's  heart, 

Meant  not  that  she  should  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 
Without  one  feeling  of  its  anguished  smart ; 

He  will  for^ve  the  tears  his  chudren  shed, 

Since  even  Jesus  wept  o'er  Lazarus  dead. 

I  linewthat  thou  wert  mortal ;  yet  can  nought 

Bring  solace  to  the  soul  in  sorrow's  hour  ? 
Is  there  no  consolation  in  the  thought, 

That  Christ  has  robbed  the  grave  of  half  ita'powerl 
Not  without  hope,  beloved,one  1  do  I  weep ; 
Thou  yet  shalt  waken  from  thy  dreamless  sleep. 

I  knew  that  thou' wert  mortal ;  but  the  bright 

And  glorious  beautv  of  thy  living  face,  * 
Would  seem  all  dim,  beside  the  racuant  light 

Which  crowns  thy  spirit  now  with  cherub  grace; 
I  }LXiQm  my  child  immortal,  and  I  trust 
To  meet  her  yet  again,  though  dust  return  to  dust.  ■.  c.  s. 


V, 


-V, 
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A    JOURNAL    IN    FLOWERS. 


Iff  l'a  ai  b  l  I.  b. 


Ybsterdat,  while  arranging  the  contents  of  an  old  boolc'Case,  and 
indulging  in  one  of  thpse  dreamy  moods  in  which  one  wanders  over 
pages  that  won  thm  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days,  I  encountered  a 
volume,  with  whose  contents  I  had  long  been  familiar ;  a  Journal  in 
Flowers ;  a  record,  kept  in  those  hieroglyphics,  of  all  my  wanderings, 
and  all  those  little  events,  in  sentiment  or  action,  which,  like  the  tri- 
butaries of  a  mighty  stream,  wear  for  themselves  a  channel,  and  fall 
into  the  memory,  to  be  again  distributed  amid  other  scenes  and  other 
associations.  It  has  been  my  companion  in  the  school-room  and  the 
play-ground,  in  childhood  ;  and  unobtrusively  presented  its  claims  in 
my  after  wanderings,  by  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  tomb  of 
Laura,  and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  idea  was  first  suggested,  on  bidding  farewell  to  an  old  family 
mansion,  and  all  its  early  associations,  for  a  distant  school.  In  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  anticipations  I  had  indulged,  I  scarcely 
dreamed  tnat  so  much  feeling  awaited  the  separation ;  but  at  parting, 
as  a  thousand  attachments  gathered  around  me,  and  each  claimed  its 
remembrance,  I  sighed  like  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  that  I  was  not 
content  to  remain  within  the  circle  of  home's  simple  enjoyments, 
careless  of  the  future,  and  alone  engrossed  by  that  natural  philo- 
sophy, which  finds 

*  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  the  country  had  just  put  on  her  beau- 
tiful spring  dress.  The  peach  bloom  was  scattering  its  showers  on 
the  gravel  walk,  and  as  a  capricious  breeze  tossed  them  around,  I 
could  not  refrain  fix>m  gathering  a  few  of  the  perishing  blossoms,  to 
bear  as  it  were  a  tangible  recollection  of  my  own  dear  home  to  the 
stranger-land  that  was  before  me.  There  lay  the  fields  through 
which  I  had  so  often  rambled,  in  quest  of  the  delicious  strawberry ; 
or,  disappointed  in  the  search,  had  home  in  its  stead  whole  gardens 
of  wood-flowers  in  my  basket.  Other  feet  should  now  wander  by 
that  quiet  stream,  which  wound  its  way  through  the  grounds,  or  climb 
its  rugged  shore,  to  gaze  on  its  waters,  as  they  leaped  from  rock  to 
rock  ;  wave  chasing  wave  through  its  worn  fissures,  until,  exhausted 
by  the  pastime,  they  sank,  wearied  though  restless,  in  a  bed  of  foam, 
which  was  spread  over  the  broad  basin  ;  or  again  darting  from  its 
hiding  place,  flinging  its  spray  on  the  mossy  rock  and  wild  columbine 
that  bowered  in  its  cleft ;  quarrelling  with  the  dropped  branches  of 
the  oak  and  hemlock ;  the  eye  could  trace  it,  until,  tranquillized  by 
distance,  it  crept  from  observation  amid  the  sloping  woodlands,  and 
rich  meadows  that  embossed  its  margin. 

There,  too,  among  the  land-marks  of  that  secluded  spot,  was  die 
locust  grove,  with  its  little  brook  winding  its  '  sinuous  way'  through 
the  dense  shade,  that  almost  hid  it  from  view.  Other  hands  should 
now  gather  the  mint  and  cresses  from  its  border,  or  tend  the  little  arbor 
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where  the  rose,  and  violet,  and  other  garden  flowers,  grew  side  by 
side,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  natives  of  the  soil.  It  was  a  place 
of  all  otoers  to  make  one  poetical : 

It  was  a  spot  with  beauty  rife ; 
Nature  and  art  had  been  at  strife : 
Nature  first  claimed  it  as  her  own, 
An  deemed  it  formed  to  be  her  throne ; 
Till  finding  beauty  ne'  er  wouM  rest,    - 
Upon  the  spot  they,  both  loved  best, 
AUhough  they  hated  one  anothenr, 
They  thought  it  wise  that  hate  to  smother ; 
Till  both,  as  seeming  of  one  mind,  ' 
Their  various  beauties  intertwined ; 
Art  pruned  the  flowers  that  careless  srew, 
And  Nature  bathed  their  wounds  with  dew ; 
Though  oftentimes  she  recreant  proved, 
And  placed  some  wild  flower  that  she  loved 
Far  from  her  reach;  and  tender  vine, 
Lest  she  fantastic  wreaths  should  twine, 
Fell  unregarded  on  the  ground, 
And  crept  in  silent  wildness  round. 

The  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds, '  that  good  morrow  gave  from 
bush  to  bush  ;'  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  busy  bee,  wandering  over  the 
high  clover,  with  its  bending  blossom ;  the  mimic  stream,  and  the  very 
rock  that  provoked  its  tiny  ripple,  all  had  their  peculiar  instinct ;  and 
when  proud  of  the  assimilation,  who  could  endure  to  be  estranged  from 
such  good  society  1  In  truth,  our  cottage  had  but  little  other.  The 
younger  members  of  our  household  had  scarcely  left  the  precincts  of 
merry  childhood  ;  and  it  is  a  common  misfortune,  to  regard  the  intru- 
sion of  children,  when  we  have  taken  a  few  steps  beyond  their  tender 
age,  as  they  romp  along  our  quiet  walks,  crushing  the  flowers,  fright- 
ening the  birds,  and  spoiling  a  day  dream,  as  so  many  annoyances, 
that  add  nothing  to  thehistory  of  enjoyment.  On  every  hand,  I  had 
a  friend  to  part  with.  The  distant  mountains  grew  less  formal,  and 
the  intervening  valley  more  picturesque  and  winning.  But  the  scene 
is  changed.  Years  and  '  improvement'  have  desecrated  its  charms. 
A  village  has  sprung  up  on  the  borders  of  its  beautiful  stream ;  tho 
busy  manufactory  mingles  the  music  of  its  water-wheel  with  the  voice 
of  the  cascade ;  quiet  and  seclusion  have  given  place  to  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  labor  and  enterprise.  New  faces  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  and  but  for  its  mountain  outline,  and  distapt  scenery  of 
wood  and  meadow,  the  old  c6ttage,  and  a  few  kind  faces  that  looked 
on  oiir  infancy,  there  is  but  little  left  to  recognize  in  that  sweet  home, 
in  the  'Happy  Valley.' 

Our  peach  blossoms  have  told  their  tale;  and  such  are  some 
of  the  associations  that  have  thrown  a  charm  around  this  little 
volume,  and  its  natural  erudition ;  a  charm  arising,  perhaps,  from 
a  conviction  that  it  is  sacred,  and  inaccessible  to  the  careless  ob- 
server. It  is  composed  in  a  language  that  can  alone  be  translated  by 
the  compiler;  it  can  have  but  one  interpreter.  There  was  some- 
thing, too,  to  love,  in  its  unpretending  character.  It  had  neither  the 
interior  n^r  exterior  mechanism  of  authorship ;  it  had  neither  pre- 
face Ror  dedication  ;  it  had  neither  tille-page  nor  motto ;  but  it  seemed 
wrapped  among  its  compeers  in  a  kind  of  intellectual  misanthropy ; 
scanning  the  trappings  of  their  gilded  pages,  and  prouder,  it  would 
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seem,  in  its  own  little  mystery,  than  if  vanity  bad  enclosed  it  in  a  ca]f« 
skin,  and  swelled  it  to  a  folio. 

There  was  a  portion  of  the  volume  in  which  the  heart  had  traced 
its  own  boundary;  and  if  Kotzebue's  planetary  system  be  true,  it  could 
have  revealed  such  discoverjes  in  that  region,  and  such  counter  revo- 
lutions io  its  purposes,  as  would  have  sadly  puzzled  his  poetic  philo- 
sophy. In  another  part,  the  mind  seemed  to  have  more  absolute  con- 
trol, though  a  blank  leaf,  between  the  two  territories,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  kind  of  state-like  independence ;  a  partial  separation,  that 
if  I  had  not  been  convinced,  by  critical  examination,  were  most  closely 
bound,  and  most  necessarily  dependant,  I  should  have  feared  an  entire 
falling  off  from  the  union. 

In  giving  an  occasional  leaf  to  the  Knickerbocker,  I  shall,  gipsey 
like,  take  possession  of  either.  The  reader  will  find  me  sometimes  a  tra- 
veller, and  sometimes  the  wearied  sentimentalist,  pausing  by  the  way- 
side, as  the  mood  shall  find  me  ;  now  wandering  over  the  wide  Al- 
leghany, or  again  treading  the  ashy  pathway  of  Vesuvius ;  or  on  that 
Alpine  summit, 

'  Where  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  that  call  to  her  aloud.' 

The  mind,  from  its  very  nature,  requires  interval  and  repose.  If^ 
like  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  its  rest  be  motion^  its  repose  be  on  the  wing, 
like  that  bird,  it  will  choose  its  own  path,  and  its  own  enjoyment.  A 
lofty  theme  will  call  for  corresponding  exertion,  and  vigor  equal  to 
the  nature  of  its  subject ;  or,  wearied  by  the  ascent,  it  will  delight  to 
hover  over  the  beaten  path  of  existence,  and  gather  the  sympathies 
of  social  life.  And  as  this  journal  has  an  interest  beyond  the  aid  of 
its  interpreter,  it  must  rely  exclusively  on  itself,  and  its  own  associa- 
tions. A  leaf  from  the  Coliseum  conveys  a  sentiment  beyond  the 
power  of  any  translator.  It  has  played  too  long  over  the  buried  past, 
and  spread  too  luxuriantly  around  the  crumbling  ruin  ;  it  has  gathered 
the  instinct  of  history,  and  its  own  life,  amid  the  desolation  of  em- 
pire ;  and  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  sacrilege,  to  chain  it  to  the 
common-place  wpnder  of  any  mind.  It  should  be  gazed  at,  not 
handled ;  looked  upon  as  the  past,  in  the  immortality  of  its  future. 
Although  I  have  gathered  the  leaf,  and  would  g^ve  it  to  the  reader  in 
the  freshness  of  present  enjoyment,  I  would  still  have  them  remem- 
ber that  I  am  but  arranging  a  tableau  vivant,  in  the  repose  of  ita 
own  history. 

I  ought  also  to  add,  as  this  journal  is  in  its  nature  purely  intellec* 
tual,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  happy,  in  all  its  reminiscences.  I 
could  not  use  such  type  to  '  syllable  apprehension,'  or  to  recall  a 
scene  that  was  not  at  peace  with  enjoyment.  I  have  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  monotony  of  travel ;  for  it  is  dull  employment  to  watch  the 
retreating  or  advancing  ripple  of  existence,  instead  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  through  which  it  is  ever  flowing.  A  rose  from  Abbotsford  has 
its  own  associations ;  and  the  blade  of  grass  I  gathered  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  a  volume  for  the  enthusiast.  It  will  be  my  task  to  arrange 
the  contents  of  my  '  Journal  in  Flowers,'  and  to  give  to  memory 
alone  the  power  that  Milton  has  ascribed  to  music : 

'  To  create  a  soul  under  the  ribt  of  death.* 
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CABINET      PICTURES. 

BATTLC.      ' 

Hii  comes,  and  in  him  the  great  cods  have  part; 

Jove*«  from  is  mirrored  on  his  dauntless  brow, 
Mars  has  himself  possessed  his  ixon  heart, 

Vulcan  hath  forged  his  falchion,  spear,  and  bow  > 
O !  beautiful  he  looks,  caparisoned! 

His  polished  armor  gUtteringin  Ihe  sun, 
His  fiery-plumed  helmet  proudly  donned. 

But  now  '  the  dogs  are  slippea,'  the  strife's  begvn ; 
His  polished  armor 's  stained  with  blood  and  dusft ; 

His  dancing  plume  ctails  low  upon  the  sod, 
His  spirit  from  its  clay  is  rudely  thrust ; 

The  worm  possesses  him,  and  not  a  god! 
Ifrthis.  O  Battle  I  then,  thy  beauty's  xneeA'i 

Is  all  earth's  brightness  perishing  indeed  t 

BE  A  u^y. 

Natube  is  full  of  beautv ;  golden  mdrn. 

And  rosy  sun-set,  ana  the  twilight  hour, 
Birds'  SOUK,  flowers'  perfiune,  and  ihe  earth's  greeA  lawd^ 

Heaven^  oceah- mirror,  emblem  beauty's  power; 
But  there  is  one  in  which  are  all  combinea, 

The  sun  of  Beauty !  at  whose  shrine  we  bow; 
It  is  a  beauteous  woman's  beauteous  mind 

Must  earth's  most  brightest  beauty  brightly  show : 
No  song  of  bird  is  as  its  music  rare, 

In  no  sweet  flower  sucih  balmy  incerise  liv^ 
Earth's  carpet  with  its  robes  maj[  not  compare ; 

Morn,  eve,  nor  twilight,  such  rich  lustre  gives ; 
Dark  clouds  heaven's  mirrpr  stain  with  hues  of  nighty 
But  virtuous  minds  are  thsin  the  sun  more  bright 

BED.. 

Ou  a  sweetest  ind  most  bitter  hours  axe  thine ; 

Thou  by  the  weary  frame  art  fondly  pressed, 
Which,  grateful,  blesses  its  most  dearest  shrine, 

While  curses  thee,  pale  Sickness'  sad  unrest. 
'T  is  here  the  blushing  bride  receives  her  lord. 

'T  is  here  the  mother  first  beholds  her  child ; 
'T  is  here  death  snaps  afTection's  fondest  cord, 

And  changes  sunny  bliss  to  anguish  wild ; 
'T  is  here  the  good  man,  pondering  on  his  fete,  . 

Beholds  that  bed  which  this  dom  typefy, 
Made  by  the  sexton,  his  frail  form's  estate, 

Where,  in  long  slumber,  it  shall  dreamless  lie  ^ 
And  he  exults,  feeling  in  tnat  dark  sod 
His  robe  alone  will  lie  —  the  rest  with  God ! 

BI RD8. 

Spirits  of  air !    Sweetest  of  earthly  things  I 

What  is  ihe  secret  of  your  hi^h  control  f 
Whence  is  the  magic  of  your  spiritings. 

Which  soothe,  or  sadden,  or  subdue  tne  soul  t 
If  the  oldPythflJ^orean  creed  were  ours, 

What  omen  might  we  drdw,  even  from  a'  bird  If 
A  loved  one  early  snatched  from  earthly  bowers^ 

In  a  sad  nightingale  might  then  be  heard  z 
The  poet  yet  raicht  linger  on  the  thought, 

B^uteous  as  mlse  —  how  much  of  poesy  is  i 
The  Christian  hath  a  greater  glory  wrought 

In  the  belief  that  can  be  only  his, 
That  Hb  who  b«de  the  earth  our  wttits  tupptyr 
Sent  ua  in  love  this  heavenly  miiiBtreUy. 

Mrw-rorA,  J«2y,  1699.  ^jicb. 

VOL.  xir.  *  20  . 
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PKKLUOtAL  :  m  WHICH  THE  KCAOBR  WILL  BE  VERT  LIKELY  TO  DlfCOVBK  SOME  Or  Rtt  OWN  TH0C6RT8 

PUT  IMTO  PAINT. 


When  a  man  suddenly  thrusts  himself  before  the  world,  it  is  meet 
and  proper  that  he  should  give  some  account  of  himself,  as  well  as 
an  intimation  of  the  objects  he  has  in  view  in  stepping  boldly  out 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  challenge  their  at- 
tention. In  conformity,  therefore,  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  so  just 
apd  proper,  I  beg  leave,  most  gentle  reader,  to  introduce  myself  to 
you,  and  also  to  make  some  explanation  of  my  motives  in  obtruding 
myself  upon  your  consideration. 

Know,  then,  that  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  creatures,  whom  the 
fates  have  appointed  to  labor  for  the  benefit,  .not  only  of  their  own 
immediate  contemporaries,  but  also  of  posterity,  with  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  receiving  nothing  in  return,  but  the  reflections, 
pleasurable  or  otherwise,  to  which  the  subject  may  give  birth.  That 
there  should  be  such  a  race  of  individuals,  may  appear  somewhat 
marvellous  to  the  thoughtless;  but  even  they  cannot  deny  the  fact; 
neither  should  it  be  an  object  of  especial  wonder  to  them,  seeing  that 
themselves  are  a  proof,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  up 
a  world.  That  men  should  volunteer  to  serve  the  living  public,  is 
not  indeed  a  cause  for  such  monstrous  surprise ;  but  that  they  should 
voluotaer  to  sweat  and  toil  for  posterity,  may  well  cause  wopder, 
even  in  the  thoughtful ;  since,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as 
an  ingenious  philosopher  has  somewhere  hinted,  posterity  can  have 
laid  them  under  no  possible  obligation,  neither  can  it,  by  any  possi- 
bility, reward  them,  were  it  so  disposed.  But  so  it  is.  And  with  my 
eyes  wide  open  to  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  such  a  course,  I 
must  go  on  and  fulfil  the  object  of  my  being,  whether  I  be  so  inclined 
or  not. 

That  a  man  should  ever  take  up  his  pen,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  using  it  for  the  world's  benefit,  dipping  it,  as  it  vvere,  in  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brain,  with  the  knowledge  that  that  very  world  will  never 
thank  him  for  his  pains,  is  indeed  surprising.  Better  were  it,  that 
he  should  take  a  sword  in  hand,  for  men  are  paid  good  fat  salaries,  and 
have  rations  of  bread  and  meal  allowed  them,  for  keeping  themselves 
in  readiness  to  slaughter  their  fellow-creatures,  when  called  upon  to 
do  so;  nay,  they  are  educated  at  the  public  expense  for  this  very 
purpose ;  they  are  afterward  complimented  with  costly  presents  by 
the  country,  and  honored  with  an  apotheOsis  at  their  death.  Scarcely 
a  legislative  season  passes  by,  in  which  the  people's  representatives 
do  not  vote  a  gold-hiked  swnrd  to  some  one  of  those  men  who  have 
attained  a  Niles'  Register  immortality,  by  slaying  with  their  own  hands 
more  or  less  of  their  fellow  beings.  But  when  did  a  legislature  vote 
even  a  steel  pen  to  a  patriotic  author,  who,  having  educated  himself 
at  his  own  expense,  and  given  up  the  profitable  occupations  open  be- 
fore him,  has  devoted  his  precious  days  and  nights  to  vniting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  creating  employment  to  hundreds,  nay  thou- 
sands, of  art^ans  ;  putting  steam-presses  and  paper-mills^  in  motion ; 
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solacing  the  minds  of  tfaa  mature,  and  elevating  the  morals  of  the 
joung ;  gaining  a  name  for  his  country,  and  making  her  known  among 
the  nations,  by  the  products  of  his  pen  ;  and  enriching  and  benefit- 
ting every  body  but  himself?  How  many  such  men  have  lived  and 
died  among  us,  of  whom  the  people,  by  their  representatives,  never 
so  much  as  acknowledged  the  eidstence,  even  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  liberal  bounties  of  their  genius ;  while  never  yet  was  there  a 
Major  Marrowfat,  who,  having  been  put  into  the  army  by  his  parents, 
because  they  were  either  too  poor  or  too  indolent  to  provide  for  him 
themselves,  and  finding  himself  mai'ching  tbward  a  hostile  army,  on 
some  pleasant  day,  and  seeing  retreat  impossible',  has  shut  up  both 
eyes,  and  in  very  desperation  has  cut  and  slashed  at  the  men  before 
him,  until  his  sword  has  wept  human  blood ;  and  having,  by  som^ 
lucky  chance,  escaped  unhurt,  or  perhaps  with  a  slight  scar  on  one 
of  his  fat  cheeks,  did  not  immediately  become  a  pet  of  the  people ; 
towns  and  counties  are  called  after  him ;  his  portrait  is  painted  at 
the  expense  of  the  state;  his  pay  is  increased;  he  is  elevated  in 
rank;  and  he  never  exerts  himself  again,  except  to  spend  his  pay, 
and  eat  his  rations,  and  he  is  a  hero !  True,  our  blessed  country 
does  but  imitate  other  christian  nations  in  this  respect,  to  a  certain 
extent ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  England  grants  pensions 
to  men-preservers,  $ts  well  as  to  men-destroyers ;  for  among  the  nume- 
rous marble  effigies  which  decorate  the  interior  of  Saint  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, there  are  two,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  nation^  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  labored  more  assiduously  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures,  than  ever  did  colonel,  captain,  commodore,  or  admiral,  to 
destroy  them.  These  are  the  philanthropist  Howard,  and  tiie  no 
less  philanthropist,  Johnson.  And  France,  too,  the  bare  mention  of 
whose  name  calls  up  images  of  blood  and  carnage,  and  hosts  of 
armed  men,  even  fighting  France,  has  never  been  unmindful  of  her 
sons  who  wielded  the  pen.  The  bourgeois  of  Toulouse,  even  in  a 
warlike  age,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  presented  a  mas- 
sive silver  Minerva  to  the  poet  Rousard,  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
respect  for  his  talents.  Let  me  put  it  now  to  the  honorables,  the 
representatives  of  this  mighty  people,  if  they  do  not  esteem  such  a 
man,  for  example,  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Columbus,  quite  as  ' 
much  entitled  to  a  trifling  compliment,  as  though  it  could  be  proved, 
on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  that  he  had  killed  a  white 
man,  or  even  an  Indian,  at  the  battle  of  Madakelchamp,  or  some 
equally  rendWned  field  of  blood  1 

But,  gentle  reader,  I  did  not  observe  that  you  were  standing  all 
this  time,  with  your  hat  in  your  hand,  waiting  for  an  introduction. 
Doubtless  you  have  by  this  received  sufficient  insight  into  my  cha- 
racter, to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  So  I  will  say  not  another  word 
about  myself,  but  proceed  immediately  to  lay  before  you  the  plans 
and  principles  by  which  I  shall  be  guided,  in  the  preparation  of  these 
ibrth-commg  Gimcrackenes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  will  honestly  confess,  that  he  has  been 
mainly  induced  to  the  preparation  of  these  papers,  by  a  desire  for  im- 
mortality ;  and  the  Editor  of  '  Old  Knick.'  having,  in  the  most  gen- 
erous manner,  undertaken  to  embalm  the  creations  of  his  fancy  in  his 
time-defying  pages,  he  will  henceforth  be  easy  on  that  score ;  looking 
upon  bimseif  as  already  handed  down  to  posterity ;  consequently,  his 
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fuind  being  at  re9^  and  his  af&in  prosperous,  he  can  devote  himself  to 
his  undertaking,  with  undivided  energies. 

The  principles  by  which  he  will  be  guided,  are  those  of  universal 
benevolence ;  but  within  their  extended  circumference  are  innume- 
rable considerations,  neither  possible  nor  profitable  to  enumerate. 
But  as  it  is  infinitely  easier,  as  must  have  been  discovered  some  time 
since,  for  a  man  to  promise  what  he  will  not  do,  than  to  promise  what 
he  will,  I  shall  therefore  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 
to  what  he  may  expect,  from  that  which  I  shall  caution  him  not  to 
isxpect,  in  the  future  Gimcrackeries  that  will  be  presented  to  his  notice. 

First.  He  must  not  expect  any  translations  from,  nor  imitations 
(^,  any  of  the  high  Qermanonim  mystery-mongers,  now  in  vogue 
among  fashionable  authors  and  scholars ;  for,  Doctor  Channing  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  I  am  willing  to  undertake  to  prove,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  smoke-dried  professors  of  Heidelburgh  and  Harvard, 
that  a  feeble  thought  can  gain  no  strength  from  being  smrithered 
under  a  heap  of  dictionary  words ;  and  that  truth  can  never  be  made 
ti'uer,  by  being  surrounded  with .  ever  so  many  mysterious-looking 
falsehoods. 

Secondly.  He  must  not  expect  any  quotations  from  Latin  or 
Greek  authors;  from  'Old  Play,*  nor  ft-om  the  British  classics;  for, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is  quite  as  well  read  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Quotations,  and  the  '  Elegant  Extracts,'  as  myself,  I  should  consider  it 
B  work  of  supererogation  to  place  any  of  the  dainties  contained  in 
those  erudite  works  before  him. 

Thirdly.  He  roust  not  look  for  any  learned  dissertations  on  any 
jiul^ect  whatever;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  probable  number  of 
old  men  of  which  the  chorus  in  a  tragedy  of  iEschylus  may  have 
been  composed ;  as  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  to 
the  present,  or  any  other  generation,  whether  there  were  fifteen  or 
twelve,  or  indeed  whether  there  were  any  at  all. 

Fourthly.  He  must  not  expect  one  syllable  about  the  Sub- 
treasury,  the  Presidential  question,  Lady  Bulwer,  nor  any  other  fash- 
ionable subject. 

Fifthly.  He  must  not  expect  that  I  shall,  in  conformity  with 
the  advice  of  one  the  countless  multitude  of  modern  authors,  put 
forth  my  strongest  thoughts  first ;  as  that  would  be  manifestly  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  and  in  violation  of  Nature  herself,  whom  I  am 
anxious  to  propitiate,  by  striving  to  follow  her  dictates.  Buds  and 
blossoms  before  fruits  and  flowers,  is  her  univeraal  prescription. 
And  in  elegant  society,  we  all  know  that '  Potage  d  ^a  Julienne*  inva- 
riably precedes  *  Bas  grillee  au  maUre  d*  Hotel,*  or  n  *  Fricandeau  de 
Yeau: 

Therefore,  O  reader  !  peruse  this  Gimcrack  in  the  same  pleasant 
temper  with  which  you  smack  your  lips  over  a  plate  of  thin  potage, 
at  Monsieur  Blancard's,  while  the  carte  d  manger,  open  before  you, 
gives  promise  of  entremets  both  rare  and  numerous. 

But  this  being  one  of  those  ad  infinitum  discourses  which  may  be 
prolonged  with  pleasure,  or  brought  to  a  close  with  profit,  I  shall 
here  endeavor  to  stop,  premising,  first,  that  in  the  mighty  underta- 
king I  have  assumed,  I  have  secured  the  assistance  of  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  on  whom  I  can  rely  with  great  confidence,  and  from 
whom»  as  the  reader  will  believe,  great  things  may  be  expected.    I 
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will  give  the  Dames  of  these  individuals,  as  they  have  been  christened 
by  that  eminent  philosopher,  Mr.  Geobob  Combs.  They  are  as  fol- 
lowu; 

Mm.  GOBTCBXTBATIV.  La^qb  ; 

Major  Combativ.  Full; 

Hon.  Sblp-B8tbxm  Labab  ; 

FiBMNBSfl  Labgb,  Esq.  ; 

Rxv.  BsiTEvoLBircB  Vbbt  LabOb,  D.  JD. ; 

Idbautt  Labgb,  LL.  D.  ; 

Mr.  Imitativ.  Larob  ; 

Mr.  Mirthful  Larob  i 

Mb.  Individuautt  Vert  Larob  i 

Mbrsrs.  Languagb,  Cavsautt,  AMD 

CoMPABisoN  Labgb,  AND 

Thb  Bbothbbr  Locautt  akd  Obdbr  Larob. 

With  this  array  of  respectability  and  talent  for  endorsers,  I  think 
I  may,  to  speak  more  directly  to  the  understanding  of  ray  mercan- 
tile reader,  offer  my  note  of  hand,  with  the  full  confidence  of  its 
being  received  as  a  piece  of  negotiable  paper : 


NewYork,  August  I,  IBSS. 
On  the  first  day  of  every  succeedine  month,  after  date,  without  grace,  I  promise  to 
tickle  the  fancies  and  elevate  the  morals  of  the  readers  of  the  Knickbrbockbr  Maoa- 
zxNB.    No  value  received. 

$  GxMciiACK.  Habrt  Fbanop. 


GIMCRACK    THE    FIRST. 


COKTAIN*  A  V4KIKTT  OF  MA TTBIt,  WHICH  IT  IB  COMPIDBItTLY' BBMKTBD  THB  RRAOBR  HBTBR 
•AW  BSrORB  I  AMD  THBRBroBS  HE  19  AOMONIIHED  WOT  Tq  OMIT  THIS  OPPfiRTUNITV  OF  BBCOMI|ta 
ACQUAIKTU)  WITH  WHAT  NOBODY  PUT  HIMAKLF  AND  THB  AUTHOR  CaH,  BY  AHY  POMIBILITY.  KNOW 
AHY  THIHO  ABOUT.  * 

It  is  not  many  months  since,  that  I  had  been  travelling  day  and 
night,  over  roads  of  iron,  for  nearly  a  week,  until  my  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  almost  destroyed,  by  the  continued  fiz,  fiz-fiz,  fiz-iiz,  fiz-fiz, 
of  a  steam-engine,  the  incessant  ding-ding,  ding-ding,  of  the  alarm 
bell,  and  the  prolonged  rumble,  rumble,  rumble,  of  the  rail-caJ^'s 
wheels.  My  eyes,  too,  were  well  nigh  destroyed  by  sparks  of  fire,  and 
flying  ashes  ;  but  above  all,  from  the  want  of  rest  and  sleep.  It*  will 
be  readily  imagined,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  ho  ordinary  degree 
of  pleasure,  that  I  exchanged  a  seat  with  an  upright  wooden  back, 
in  a  rail-road  car,  for  the  almost  by-eone  luxury  of  a  couch-like  seat 
in  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  which  was  to  taTce  me  to  the  place  of  my 
destination.  A  blessing  rest  upon  those  old-time  conveyances,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  calls  up  a  thousand  recollections  of  abcial  pleasures, 
that  come  thronging  and  fluttering  about  the  nib  of  my  pen,  like  moths 
around  a  bright  light,  on  a  summer  evening !  But,  beautiful  creatures  I 
I  can  only  apostrophize  you  now.  Some  other  time,  I  will  impale 
you  upon  the  end  of  my  quill,  and  preserve  your  slight  forms  in  mk. 

The  day  was  remarkably  fine ;  our  road  lay  through  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  pleasant  Connecticut,  near  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
tiousatonic ;  our  cattle  were  sleek  and  fine-looking;  the  driver  was 
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civil,  and  decently  dressed ;  and  the  coach  itself  was  a  miracle. 
There  was  noc  a  rent  in  the  curtains,  nor  a  spring  out  of  order.  There 
were  but  two  passengers,  beside  myself,  one  of  whom  was  one  of 
those  good-natured  humorists,  who'  I  believe  live  all  their  lives  in 
stage-coaches,  for  I  never  met  with  one  any  where  else ;  and  the 
other  was  an  invalid,  with  his  face  tied  up  so  that  he  could  not  speak. 

Never  had  a  weary  traveller  a  sweeter  prospect  of  enjoying  a  re- 
freshing nap.  We  bad  travelled  about  a  mile,  and  the  easy  motion 
of  the  coach  had  just  began  to  put  me  and  my  fellow  travellers  into 
a  pleasant  sleep,  when  a  shrill  voice,  exclaiming,  '  Stop !  stop !' 
caused  the  driver  to  rein  up,  which  roused  me  from  the  delightful 
state  of  incipient  somnolency  into  which  I  was  sinking. 

It  was  an  elderly  lady,  with  a  monstrous  band-box,  a  paper-covered 
trunk,  and  a  little  girl.  We.  were  of  course  debarred  tlie  satisfac- 
tion of  saying  a  single  ill-natured  word.  The  driver  dismounted 
from  his  box,  and  having  stowed  away  the  lady's  baggage,  proceeded 
to  assist  her  to  store  herself  away  in  the  coach. 

'  Driver,'  said  the  '  lady,' '  do  you  know  Deacon  Hitchcock  V 

'  No,  ma'am,'  replied  the  driver, '  I  have  only  driv  on  this  road 
about  a  fortnight.' 

'  I  wonder  if  neither  of  them  gentlemen  do  n't  know  him  V  she 
said,  putting  her  head  into  the  coach. 

'  I  do  n*t,'  said  die  humorist ;  '  but  I  know  Deacon  Hotcfakiss,  if 
that  will  answer  your  purpose.' 

'  Do  n't  neither  of  them  other  gentlemen  know  him  V  she  inquired. 

I  shook  my  head,  negatively ;  fbr  I  was  afraid  to  speak,  lest  I 
should  dispel  the  charm  that  sleep  had  begun  to  shed  over  me ;  and 
the  invalid  shook  his  head,  as  he  was  unable  to  speak. 

*  Well,  then,  I  do  n't  know  whether  to  get  in  or  not,'  said  the  lady, 
'  for  I  must  see  Deacon  Hftchcock,  before  T  go  home.  I  am  a  lone 
widow  lady,  all  the  way  from  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  the 
deacon  was  a  very  particular  friend  of  my  husband's,  this  little  girl's 
father,  who  has  been  dead  two  long  years ;  and  I  should  like  to  see 
him  'mazin'ly.' 

*  Does  he  live  about  here  V  asked  the  driver. 

'  Well,  I  do  n't  know  for  certain,'  said  the  lady ;  '  but  he  lives 
somewhere  in  Connecticut.  This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  so  fur 
from  home  ;  I  live  in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  it  is  dread- 
ful unpleasant ;  I  feel  a  little  dubious  about  riding  all  alone  in  a  stage 
with  gentlemen  that  I  never  see  before  in  all  my  life.' 

*  There  is  no  danger,  ma'am, '  said  the  driver ;'  the  gentlemen  won't 
hurt  you.' 

*  Well  prehaps  they  won't ;  but  it  is  very  unpleasant  for  a  lady  to 
be  so  fur  from  home ;  I  live  in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire ;  and  this 
little  girl's ' 

'  You  had  better  get  in,  ma'am,'  said  the  driver,  with  praiseworthy 
moderation. 

*  Well,  I  do  lA  know  but  I  may  as  well,'  she  replied ;  and  after 
informing  the  driver  once  more  that  she  was  from  the  state  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  that  her  husband  had  been  dead  two  years,  she  got 
in,  and  took  her  seat. 

*  1  will  tBke  your  fare,  ma'am,'  said  the  driver, 
'  How  much  is  it,  Sir  V  asked  the  lady. 
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'  Four-and-six-pence,'  said  the  driver, '  for  jonrself  and  tke  little 

*  Well,  that  is  a  monstrous  sigbt  of  money,  for  a  Httle  girl's  passage, 
like  that;  her  father,  my  husband,  has  been  dead  these  two  long 
years,  and  I  was  never  so  fur  from  home  before  in  all  my  life.  I  live  in 
the  state  of  New-Hampshire.  It  is  very  unpleasant  for  a  lady ;  but 
I  dare  say  neither  of  them  gentlemen  would  see  me  imposed  upon.' 

'  I  will  take  your  fare,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  again  said  the  driver, 
in  a  tone  bordering  somewhat  on  impatience. 

'  How  much  did  you  say  it  was  %  ^-^  three-and-sixpence  V  asked  the 
lady. 

*  Four-and-six-pence,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  the  driver. 

*  O,  yovr-and-six-pence  !'  And  after  a  good  deal  of  fumbling,  and 
shaking  of  her  pockets,  she  at  last  produced  a  half  dollar^  and  a  York 
shilling,  and  put  them  into  the  driver's  hand. 

'  That  is  not  enough,  ma'am,'  said  the  driver;  '  I  want  nine-pence 
more.' 

*  What !  — aint  we  in  York  state  1'  she  asked,  eagerly. 

*  No,  ma'am,'  replied  the  driver ;'  it  is  six  shillings,  York  money.' 
'  Well,'  said  the  lady,  '  I  used  to  be  quite  good  at  reckoning,  when 

I  was  to  home,  in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire  ;  I  've  reckoned  up 
many  a  fish  v'yage ;  but  since  I  have  got  so  fur  from  home,  I  b'lieve 
I  am  beginning  to  lose  my  mental  faculties.' 

'  I  '11  take  that  other  nine-pence,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  the 
driver,  in  a  voice  approaching  a  little  nearer  to  impatience.  At  last, 
after  making  allusion  two  or  three  times  more  to  her  native  state, 
and  her  deceased  husband,  (happy  man  !)  she  handed  the  driver  his 
nine-pence,  and  we  were  once  more  in  motion.  Although  my  fellow 
travellers  remained  silent  all  the  time  she  was  disputing  with  the 
driver,  yet  they  looked  a^  though  they  were  wishing  the  New-Hamp-r 
shire  lady  some  of  the  worst  wishes  that  could  be  imagined. 

'  Do  you  think  it 's  €2a»-gerous  on  this  road  V  began  the  lady,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  '  I  am  a  very  letigthy  way  from  home, 
in  the  state  of  New-Hampshire  ;  and  if  any  thmg  should  happen,  I 
do  n't  know  what  I  should  do.  I  am  quite  unfamiliar  with  travelling  f 
and  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  obtrusive ;  I  am  a  widow  lady ;  my 
husband,  this  little  girl's  father,  has  been  dead  these  two  years,  come 
this  spring ;  and  I  am  ^oing  with  her  to  the  Springs  :  she  has  got  a 
dreadful  bad  Complaint  in  her  stomach.  Are  you  going  to  the  SpringSr 
Sir]'  she  said,  addressing  herself  to  the  invalid,  who  shook  his  head 
in  reply. 

'  Ah ;  are  you  going.  Sir  t'  she  said,  addressing  the  humorist. 

'  No,  I  am  not,'  he  replied ;  *  and  if  I  were  —  '  But  the  con- 
tingency was  inwardly  pronounced. 

'  Are  you  V  she  asked,  turning  to  me. 

•No!' 

'  Ah,  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  should  like  to  put  myself  under  the  care 
of  some  clever  gentleman ;  it  is  so  awful  unpleasant  for  a  lady  to 
be  so  fur  from  home,  without  a  protector.  I  am  from  the  state  of 
New-Hampshire,  and  this  is  the  nrst  time  I  ever  went  a-travelling  in 
my  life.     Do  you  know  any  body  in  New-Hampshire  ]' 

'  No,  madam,  I  do  not,'  said  the  humorist/  and  I  hope  you  vriU  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  that  I  never  wish  to.' 
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'  Well,  now,  Ihat  is  very  straAnge/  continued  the  gosdip ;  I  bav'  n't 
met  a  single  soul  that  I  know,  since  I  left  home  ^  and  I  am  in  a  public 
way,  too ;  I  follow  school-kecpin',  mostly,  for  an  occupation ;  and  I 
am  acquainted  with  all  the  first  people  in  the  state.  1  have  been  a 
school-teacher  ever  since  my  busband  died,  this  poor  little  girl's 
father,  two  years  ago ;  and  I  am  very  well  known  in  Rocky-bottom, 
Rockingham  county,  in  the  state  pf  New-Hampshiie ;  I  know  all  the 
first  gentlemen  in  the  place.  There  's  Squire  Goodwin,  Squire  Cush- 
man,  Mr.  Timothy  Havens,  Mr.  Zaccheus  Upham,  Doctor  David ' 

'Heavens  and  earth  !'  exclaimed  the  humorist,  'I  can't  stand  this  ! 
Driver  I  stop,  and  let  me  get  out !' 

The  driver  reined  up,  and  the  humorist  took  his  valise  in  his 
hand,  and  jumped  out,  followed  by  the  invalid,  who  set  out  to  walk 
back  to  the  tavern  we  had  left  behind  us.  I  thought  the  New-Hamp- 
shire lady  would  probably  understand  the  cause  of  our  fellow-tra- 
veller's sudden  departure,  and  leave  me  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  my 
nap.  I  never  was  more  mistaken.  No  sooner  was  the  coach  in  motion 
again^  than  she  began  to  pour  out  such  a  running  stream  of  surmises, 
and  questions,  about  '  them  gentlemen  that  had  lefl  us,'  mingled 
with  reminiscences  of  New-Hampshim,  and  her  deceased  husband, 
that  I  began  to  wish  myself  back  again  on  board  of  a  rail-road  car. 
At  length,  driven  to  desperation,  I  was  compelled  to  call  out  ta  the 
driver  to  stop,  and  let  me  get  out.  The  lady  was  very  earnest  in 
her  endeavors  to  persuade  me  to  remain ;  but  I  was  regardless  of 
her  entreaties,  although  not  exactly  deaf  to  them.  I  took  my  wallet, 
determined  to  wait  until  the  next  coach  came  along.  I  was  some 
distance  from  a  tavern,  but  there  was  a  quiet-looking  buryiog-ground, 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  to  my  wearied  eyes  held  out  a  promise 
of  rest;  and  as  the  sun  was  low,^I  determined  to  leap  over  the  picket- 
fence,  and  with  my  wallet  for  a  pillow,  take  a  nap  on  the  dry,  warm 
grass. 

It  was  a  calm,  secluded  spot,  surrounded  by  romantic  hills,  covered 
to  their  summits  with  beautiful  trees.  '  Fitting  rest,'  thought  I, '  for 
pious  age  and  innocent  youth  i'  And  such  it  proved  to  be.  The 
modest  white  marble  stones  with  which  the  ground  was  studded,  were 
nothing  but  records  of  virtues  and  dates.  Here  were  buried  a  go- 
vernor, a  chief  justice,  a  lesser  judge,  deacons,  pastors,  and  minor 
dignitaries,  a  good  many.  But  whemer  man,  woman,  or  child ;  has- 
band,  parent,  or  son  i  judge,  pastor,  or  deacon ;  wife,  spitister,  or 
daughter;  there  was  the  most  astonishing  similarity  of  goodness  of 
character  and  purity  of  life.  My  curiosity  was  excited,  to  know 
where  so  many  excellent  people  could  have  lived ;  for  I  had  but  small 
experience  in  tomb-stones,  and  did  not  know  that  they  always  told 
the  same  story.  But  I  was  too  weary  to  seek  for  information  on  the 
subject;  and  having  found  a  proper  spot,  I  stretched  myself  out 
upon  the  ground,  and  immediately  fell  asleep.  Upon  this,  my  wan- 
dering spirit  took  the  liberty  of  stepping  out  of  its  tabernacle,  and 
majcing  another  tour  of  the  tomb'^stones ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
to  find  they  told  quite  a  different  story  from  what  they  did  at  first. 
And  yet  I  was  not  at  all  q^tonished;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  dreams,  that  nothing  ever  surprises,  though  it  be  ever  iso  absurd 
ind  paradoxical.    I  saw  the  self-same  white  marble  tablets,  but  there 
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was  a  curiotiB  alteration  in  the  inscriptions  which  they  bore.     For 

instance : 

Here  lies  y«  mortal  remaina  of 

MISS   toULDAfi   HOTCHKISS,   SPINSTER, 

who  departed  this  life  y*  16th  of  Febr  1763,  aged  66  years ; 

Universally  hated  by  all  who  kne^  her ; 

for  iho  was  much  given  to  slander,  and  had  made  many  hearts  to  aks  by 

her  evil  re|>ort8.    The  young  and  y*  beautiful 

were  particularly  obnoxious  to  her. 

Psalms,  chap,  xxxiv.,  verse  13. 

The  next  I  read  was  as  follows : 

SACHBD  TO  THB  MBMOHY 

or 
DEACON   ELIPHALET   EATWELL. 

Botn  Nov  16.  1711.    died  y«  7  dav  of  April,  1732: 

He  was  rich,  and  be  never  spared  any  expense 

in  the  promoting  of  his  own  pleasures ; 

but  he  was  niggardly  in  y*  extreame,  when  called  upon  to 

contribute  to  y«  comforts  of  others. 

He  was  a  professed  follower  of  Christ, 

Although  he  never  practised  one  of  y*  precepts  of  H'jn 

whose  disciple  he  professed  to  be. 

Stranger !  beware  what  this  taH  tomb-stone  says ! 
First  ponder  well^  thao-go  and  mend  thy  ways : 
But  if  'tis  well  with  lum,  then  never  fear. 
It  will  be  well  with  thee—  that  case  is  clear.' 

J.  T.,  SoBlprit.  at.,  FaetC 


Passing  on,  I  came  to  the  following : 

This  stone  is  erected 

to 

Point  out  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  a  bad  man  are 

deposited. 

THE  BON*    HEZBOIAH  HELPHIBfSELF,  ESQUIHB, 

Died  OB  the  2lBt  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

Anno  Domini  18Q1.  ' 

He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state ; 

And  having  gained  his  office  by.  the  basest  means,  he 

employed  it  in  the  most  corrupt  manner. 

He  has  now  gone  to  a  place 

Where  he  will  receive,  what  he  never  dispensed  himself^ 

Justice. 
He  was  68  years,  4  months,  and  28  days  old. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  family  of  children,  who  wfll  si^nd 

in  Dissipation 
the  wealth  which  he  gained 
by  f^ud. 

It  was  a  relief  to  read  the  next ;  a  little  brown  stone,  at  the  head 
of  a  tiny  mound  of  turf,  which  was  bright  and  green,  as  though  it 
had  been  watered  with  tears  : 

C.  F.  B.  J5T.  1  MO.  S4  DAYi^ 

Here  my  babe  lies, 

But  who  cries  1 

Here  my  babe  sleeps, 

But  who  weeps  7 

Flowers  weep  at  mom,   ' 

Tears  drop  from  the  com, 

A  mother  weeps  for  her  babe  *o-day, 

And  a  mothers  heart  will  aks  alway. 

But  my  babe  is  blest, 

He  sleeps  on  Jesus*  breast 

TOL.  SIT.  21 
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As  I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  next  stone,  which  bore  a  record  of 
crimes  perpetrated  by  a  man  who  had  borne  the  character  of  an  hon- 
orable gentleman,  while  living,  I  perceived  one  of  those  beautiful 
beings  standing  by  my  side,  who  sometimes  visit  us  in  our  sleep*  but 
take  especial  care  to  shun  us  in  our  waking  hours. 

'  NoHs  avons  change  taut  pela  V  said  the  beautiful  apparition. 

'  So  I  perceive/  I  replied ;  '  but  I  did  not  know  before  that  gbosts 
spoke  French/ 

'  It  is  the  universal  language/  replied  the  spirit. 

'  I  know  it  is/  I  replied ;  '  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  spirits 
to  speak  in  the  vernacular  of  those  to  whom  their  visits  are  paid.' 

*  Vou9  avez  raiwn^  answered  the  spirit. 

'  I  think  the  millennium  must  be  at  hand/  I  said,  looking  inqui- 
ringly into  her  face ;  '  and  perhaps  you  have  come  to  announce  it 
For  what  man  will  ever  again  dare  to  do  evil,  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  villanies  will  be  inscnbed  upon  his  tomb  at  his  death  %  I  can  an- 
ticipate a  mighty  change  in  the  world,  from  this  new  fashion  in  grave- 
stones.' 

Suddenly  the  beautiful  appearance  changed  into  a  wild  Mephiato- 
philian  shape,  and  uttered  such  a  wild  demoniacal '  Ha  I  ha  1'  that  I 
started  upon  my  feet,  with  my  heart  beating  as  though  it  would  break 
through  my  ribs.  It  was  a  lusty  young  bull,  that  had  obtruded  his 
head  through  an  aperture  in  the  fence,  near  where  I  lay,  and  his  loud 
bellowing  had  broken  in  upon  my  sweet  sleep. 

Thinking  I  heard  a  voice  like  that  which  haunted  the  guilty  Macbetby 
I  hurried  out  of  the  grave-yard,  and  having  reached  the  tavern,  I  sat 
down  upon  the  piazza,  where  I  oDJoyed  what  I  so  much  needed,  a 
good  nap. 

If  all  the  vrild  flowers  of  the  forest  and  prairie  bore  upon  their 
leaves  an  inscription  of  their  medicinal  properties,  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  regard  them  would  be  more  than  half  destroyed.  So^ 
gentle  reader,  if  I  were  to  inscribe  at  the  head  of  these  pages, '  This 
is  a  sermon  in  disguise,'  or,  '  This  essay  is  good  for  baa  morals,'  or, 
'  This  story  will  be  found  very  effectual  in  sofVening  a  hard  heart,'  if 
you  read  them  at  all,  it  would  be  with  far  other  than  pleasurable  feel- 
mgs.  I  shall  leave,  therefore,  to  your  own  keen  perceptions,  the 
task  of  discovering  the  hidden  qualities  of  these  seemingly  Hffht  and 
trivial  papers.  But  be  assured,  that  like  those  beautiful  children  of 
the  summer,  whose  exhalations  perfume  the  air,  and  whose  delicate 
colors  charm  the  eye,  these  '  Gimcrackeries'  shall  contain  an  essence 
which  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  those  who  have  the  ingenuity  to 
extract  it. 


QDtPS     AND    Q0ILLBT9     PA R A P H R A SS D. 

*Com  hither,  my  dear ;  my  picture  is  here  : 

What  think  you,  my  love  1 — do  n't  it  strike  you  T 
'I  can't  say  it  doea,  just  at  present,  my  dear, 
But  I  thmk  it  soon  will,  it 's  so  like  you !' 


triCEAM. 


Jack  keeps  his  bed,  and  swears  ha  '■  very  ill, 
^  Yet  eata,  and  drinks,  and  aleepa,  from  ere  to  dawn  t 
He  takes  from  doetors  neither  draught  nor  pill ; 
What  ails  poor  Jack  1— his  breeches  arv  in  pawn  J 
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THE    PLACE    OF    REST. 


'  TUi  it  not  yoar  retu* 


I  AX  weary  of  life,  I  am  tired  of  the  earth, 

Of  ita  dark,  dark  sorrows,  and  boisterous  mirth; 

Of  its  chAngeful  scenes,  its  uncertain  joys, 

Its  woes  that  frown,  and  its  pleasure  that  cloys, 

Of  its  dreams  that  delude  the  youthful  bseast ; 

Would  I  coidd  find  me  a  place  of  rest  J 


I  sought  it  in  lands  beyond  the 

Where  the  flowers  come  forth  in  brilliancy. 

Where  spreads  the  brightest  and  sunniest  sky,  - 

But  alaal  I  foutul  that  the  flowers  must  die ; 

That  clouds  would  o'ershadow  the  heaven's  bhie  breast, 

And  I  left  it —for  me 't  was  no  place  of  rest  I 

I  returned  again  to  the  place  of  my  birth. 

But  a  change  had  come  over  its  cheeriul  hearth : 

Some  now  were  wand'rers  afiir  o'er  the  waye^ 

Some  were  at  peace  in  the  lonely  grave ; 

There  were  still  kind  hearts  that  were  not  tbtranged, 

But  except  their  affections,  all  things  were  changed  I 

There  were  voices  beloved,  but  their  tremulous  tone 

Told  of  the  years  that  were  over  and  gone ; 

There  were  brows  scarce  touched  by  'rima's  darkening  win^ 

That  looked  like  the  lingering  flowers  of  spring ; 

There  were  smiles,  but  3iey  shone  onlv  over  decay. 

Like  the  hiding  light  of  the  dying  day  I 

There  were  heads,  with  whose  sunny,  clustering  hair 

Were  mingled  the  early  snows  of  care ; 

There  were  eyes,  but  in  place  of  thei/  once  bright  hue^ 

A  mist  of  tears  bedimmed  their  blue : 

Oh,  I  brooked  not  to  look  on  those  altered  things, 

And  i  stayed  not  there  my  wanderings! 

I  went  to  fiur  cities,  and  in  the  crowd 
I  mingled  awhde  with  the  gay  and  proud; 
I  strove  to  be  happy,  I  strove  to  smile. 
But  thedavs  passed  heavily  on,  the  while; 
And  though  every  hour  with  mirth  was  fraught, 
It  bore  not  within  it  the  peace  I  sought. 

I  fled  away  into  solitude  — 
I  hoped  to  find  quiet  by  mountain  and  vrood; 
But  alas]  when  the  spirit  would  use  its  wings^ 
And  mingle  with  ffrand  and  glorious  things, 
*T  is  fettered  by  clay  to  its  earthly  sphere ; 
Rest  there  was  none  for  my  bosom  here ! 

I  sat  me  down  'neath  the  midnight  sky, 

The  bright  stars  sparkled  like  gems  on  high; 

Before  me  lay  the  mighty  deep. 

Still  murmuring  on  in  its  troubled  sleep ; 

And  I  thouffht,  as  I  sazed  on  its  heaving  braasti 

There  is  indeed  no  place  of  rest  I 

But  there  came  a  still  small  voice  through  the  gloom : 

'Thin^  of  the  dust  I  return  thee  home ; 

Is  it  thine  to  refHne  at  the  will  of  Him, 

Before  whom  yon  glorious  stars  are  dimi 

Prav  that  thy  sins  may  be  forgiven, 

And  hope  for  thy  finil  rest  Ia  neavan  I'  ^  . 
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.TBS     POET     TO     HIS     BRIDE 


•HvwiVMtiM  tbMft  AwBaorhOBslsafanlffahBdl    Lei  «•  waadir  vImto  w«  Hfty,  Um  haut  l«At  lack  villi 
M«nl  loaclaff  ta  Um  ^lanMl  radt    TWro  the  Matttrtd  raf ■  of  afiMUovi  •mmbuvU.*  LovotblloW. 


YouvQ  rovers  on  life's  changeful  sea^ 

By  daikening  tiae  and  wild  wind  ohven, 
Fuu  many  miles  from  borne  are  we^ 

And  friends  who  made  that  home  a  heaven. 

*  Fair  scenes  are  round  us,  and  the  flowers 
In  Winter's  lap  are  sweetly  growing, 
And  sunny  rills  through  laurel  bowers. 
Alive  wLth  birds,  are  brightly  flowing : 

But  still  our  thoughts  will  wander  back. 

And  seek  the  haunts  of  laughing  chilahood, 
Though  there  with  storm  the  sky  is  black, 

And  faded  are  the  lawn  and  wildwood. 

Here  gentle  airs  and  pleasant  gales 

Sweep  o'er  the  blossoming  savannah, 
But  dearer  are  thy  storied  vales, 

Dark  Genesee,  and  Susquehannah  I 

Our  northern  groves  their  charm  have  lost, 
For  the  green  crowns  they  wore  are  fiuled, 

And  the  cold  fingers  of  the  frost 
Wan  wreaths  have  round  the  hill-top  braided : 

But  in  the  hslls  of  home,  my  love! 

Warm  hearts  a  summer-time  are  makings 
Thoueh  white  the  roof  with  snow  above. 

Ana  storm  without  is  uproar  wriiing. 

Jakk^mufOU,  Ftttfiin,  Joa.,  1839.  »  a.  e.  a. 


NATIONAL    NOMENCLATURE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TBE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  am  somewhat  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  in  regard  to 
names,  with  that  profound  philosopher,  Mr.  Shandy,  the  elder,  who 
maintained  that  some  inspired  high  thoughts  and  heroic  aims,  while 
others  entailed  irretrievable  meanness  and  vulgarity ;  insomuch  that 
a  man  might  sink  under  the  insignificance  of  his  name,  and  be  abso- 
lutely '  Nicodemused  into  nothing.'  I  have  ever,  therefore,  thought  it 
a  great  hardship  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  struggle  through  life  with 
some  ridiculous  or  ignoble  *  Christian  name,'  as  it  is  too  often  falsely 
called,  inflicted  on  him  in  infancy,  when  he  could  not  choose  for  him- 
self; and  would  give  him  free  liberty  to  change  it  for  one  more  to 
his  taste,  when  he  had  anived  at  years  of  discretion. 

I  have  the  same  notion  with  respect  to  local  names.  -  Some  at 
once  prepossess  us  in  favor  of  a  place :  others  repel  us,  by  unlucky 
associations  of  the  mind  ;  and  I  have  known  scenes  worthy  of  being 
the  very  haunt  of  poetry  and  romance,  yet  doomed  to  irretrievable  vul- 
garity, by  some  ill-chosen  name,  which  not  even  the  magic  numbers 
of  a  Halleck  or  a  Bryant  could  elevate  into  poetical  acceptation. 

This  is  an  evil  unfortunately  too  prevalent  throughout  our  country. 


I 
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Nature  has  stamped  the  land  with  features  of  sublimity  and  beauty ; 
but  some  of  our  noblest  mountains  and  loveliest  streams  are  in  danger 
of  remaining  for  ever  unbonored  and  unsung,  from  bearing  appeUa- 
tions  totally  aUiorrent  to  thp  Muse.  In  the  nnt  place,  our  country  is 
deluged  with  names  taken  from  places  in  the  old  world,  and  applied 
to  places  having  no  possible  affinity  or  resemblance  to  their  name- 
aakes.  This  betokens  a  forlorn  poverty  of  invention,  and  a  second 
hand  spirit,  content  to  cover  its  nakedness  with  .borrowed  or  cast*off 
clothes  of  Europe. 

Then  we  have  a  shallow  afifectatioo  of  scholarship:  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  ancient  worthies  is  shaken  out  from  the  back  of  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary,  and  a  wide  region  of  wild  country  sprinkled  over 
with  the  names  of  the  heroes,  poets^  and  sages  of  antiquity,  jumbled  into 
the  most  whimsical  juxtaposition.  Then  we  have  our  political  god- 
fathers ;  topographical  engineers,  perhaps,  or  persons  employed  by 
government  to'  survey  and  lay  out  townships.  These,  forsooth,  glo- 
rify the  patrons  that  give  them  bread;  so  we  have  the  names  of  the 
great  official  men  of  the  day  scattered  over  the  land,  as  if  they  were 
the  real '  salt  of  the  earth,'  with  which  it  was  to  be  seasoned.  Well 
for  ns  is  it,  when  these  official  great  men  happen  to  have  names  of 
fair  acceptation ;  but  wo  unto  us,  should  a  Tubbs  or  a  Potts  be  in 
power :  we  are  sure,  in  a  little  while,  to  find  Tubbsvilles  and  Pottsyl- 
vanias  springing  up  in  every  direction. 

Under  these  melancholy  dispensations  of  taste  and  loyalty,  there- 
fore, Mr^  Editor,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  dawning  hope,  that  I  have 
lately  perceived  the  attention  of  persons  of  intelligence  beginning  to 
be  awakened  on  this  subject.  I  trust  if  the  matter  should  once  be 
taken  up,  it  will  not  be  readily  abandoned.  We  are  yet  youne  enough, 
as  a  country,  to  remedy  and  reform  much  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
to  release  many  of  our  rising  towns  and  cities,  and  our  noble  streams, 
from  names  cdculated  to  vulgarize  the  land« 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  suggested  the  expediency  of  searching 
out  the  original  Indian  names  of  places,  and  wherever  they  are  stri- 
king and  euphonious,  and  those  by  which  they  have  been  superseded 
are  glaringly  objectionable,  to  restore  them.  They  would  have  the 
merit  of  originality,  and  of  belonging  to  the  country ;  and  they  would 
remain  as  reliques  uf  the  native  lords  of  the  soil,  when  every  other 
vestige  had  disappeared.  Many  of  these  names  may  easily  be  re- 
'gained,  by  reference  to  old  title-deeds,  and  to  the  archives  of  states 
and  counties.  In  my  own  case,  by  examining  the  records  of  the 
county  clerk's  office,  I  have  discovered  the  Indian  names  of  various 
places  and  objects  in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  found  them  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  trite,  poverty-stricken  names  which  had  been 
given  by  the  settlers.  A  beautiful  pastoral  stream,  for  instance,  which 
winds  for  many  a  mile  through  one  of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in  the 
state,  has  long  been  known  by  the  common-place  name  of  the  'Saw- 
mill River.'  In  the  old  Indian  grants,  it  is  designated  as  the  Neperan. 
Another,  a  perfectly  wizard  stream,  which  winds  through  the  wildest 
recesses  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  bears  the  hum-drum  name  of  Mill  Creek : 
in  the  Indian  grants,  it  sustains  the  euphonious  title  of  the  Pocantico. 

Similar  researches  have  released  Long-Island  from  many  of  those 
paltry  and  vulgar  names  which  fringed  its  beautiful  shores ;  their 
Cow  Bays,  and  Cow  Necks,  and  Oyster  Ponds,  and  Musquito  Coves, 
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wUch  topread  a  spell  of  vulgarity  over  the  whole  island,  and  kept 
persons  of  taste  and  fancy  at  a  distance. 

It  would  he  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historical  societies, 
which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  to  have  maps  ex- 
ecuted of  toeir  respective  states  or  neighborhoods,  in  which  aul  the 
Indian  local  names  snould,  as  far  as  possible,  be  restored.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears ta  me  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  country  is  almost  of  suffi- 
cient importance  for  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  society;  or  rather,  a 
corresponding  association  of  persons  of  taste  and  judgment,  of  all 
parts  of  the  LTnion.  Such  an  association,  if  properly  constituted  and 
composed,  comprising  especially  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  not  have  legislative  power  in  its-  enactments,  yet 
would  have  the  all-pervading  power  of  the  press  ;  and  the  changes 
in  nomenclature  which  it  might  dictate,  being,  at  once  adopted  by 
elegant  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  interwoven  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  would  ultimately  pass  into  popular  currency. 

Should  such  a  reforming-  association  arise,  I  beg  to  recommend  to 
its  attention  all  those  mongrel  names  that  have  the  adjective  New 
prefixed  to  them,  and  pray  they  may  be  one  and  all  kicked  out  of  the 
country.  I  am  for  none  of  these  second-hand  appellations,  that  stamp 
us  a  second-hand  people,  and  that  are  to  perpetuate  us  a  new  country 
to  the  end  of  time.  Odds  my  life  !  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  and  trust  we  are 
to  live  to  be  an  old  nation,  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  and  have  no  idea 
that  our  cities,  when  they  shall  have  attained  to  venerable  antiquity, 
shall  still  be  dubbed  NeuhYorkf  and  iVSnr-London,  and  new  this  and 
new  that,  like  the  Pont  Neuf,  (the  New  Bridge,)  at  Paris,  which  is  the 
oldest  bridge  in  that  capital,  or  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  horse, 
which  continued  to  be  called  *  the  colt,'  until  he  died  of  old  age. 

Speaking  of  New- York,  reminds  me  of  some  observations  which  I 
met  with  some  time  since,  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  about  the  name 
of  our  state  and  city.  The  writer  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  pre- 
sent names,  those  of  the  State  of  0^fTARIo,  and  theOiTT  of  Man- 
hattan. I  concur  in  his  suggestion  most  heartily.  Though  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  though  I  love  every 
stick  and  stone  about  it,  yet  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  relish  its  name. 
I  like  neither  its  sound  nor  its  significance.  As  to  its  significance,  the 
very  adjective  new  gives  to  our  great  commercial  metropolis  a  second- 
hand character,  as  if  referring  to  some  older,  more  dignified,  and  im- 
portant place,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  copy  ;  though  in  fact/  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  the  whole  name  commemorates  a  erant  by  Charles 
II.  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  made  in  the  spirit  of  royal  mu- 
nificence, of  a  tract  of  country  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  As  to 
the  sound,  what  can  you  make  of  it,  either  in  poetry  or  prose  ? 
New- York  !  Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  to  share  the  fate  of  Troy  itself; 
to  suffer  a  ten  yeara'  siege,  and  be  sacked  and  plundered ;  no  modem 
Homer  would  ever  bo  able  to  elevate  the  name  to  epic  dignity. 

Now,  Sir,  Ontario  would  be  a  name  worthy  of  the  empire  state. 
It  bears  with  it  the  majesty  of  that  internal  sea  which  washes  our  north- 
western shore.  Or,  if  any  objection  should  be  made,  &om  its  not  being 
completely  embraced  within  our  boimdaries,  there  is  the  Moheoan, 
one  of  the  Indian  names  for  that  glorious  river,  the  Hudson,  which 
would  furnish  an  excellent  state  appellation.  So  also  New- York 
ieht  be  called  Manhatta,  as  it  is  named  in  some  of  the  early  records, 
\a  Manhattan  used  as  the  adjective.    Manhattan,  however,  stands 


\ 
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Mrell  as  a  substantive,  and  *  Manhattanese/  which  I  observe  Mr. 
Cooper  has  adopted  in  some  of  his  writings,  would  be  a  very  good 
appellation  for  a  citizen  of  the  commercial  metropolis. 

A  word  or  two  more,  Mr.  ^Editor,  and  I  have  done.  We  want  a 
NATIONAL  NAME.  We  Want  it  poetically,  and  we  want  it  politically. 
With  the  poetical  necessity  of  the  case  I  shall  not  trouble  myself.  I 
leave  it  to  our  poets  to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steer  that  collocation  of 
words, '  The  United  States  of  North  America,'  down  the  swelling  tide 
of  song,  and  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of  heroic  poesy. 
1  am  now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of  common  life.  How  is 
a  citizen  oi  this  republic  to  designate  himself?  As  an  American  1 
There  are  two  Americas,  each  subdivided  into  various  empires, 
rapidly  rising  in  importance.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  1  It 
is  a  clumsy,  lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is  not  distinctive  ;  for  we  have 
now  the  United  States  of  Central  America ;  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  '  United  States'  may  spring  up  under  the  Proteus  changes  of 
Spanish  America. 

This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but  any  one  that 
has  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  must  be  conscious  of  the  embar- 
rassment and  circumlocution  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
rsrfectly  distinct  and  explicit  national  appellation.  In  France,  when 
have  announced  myself  as  an  American,.  I  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  French  colonies  :  in  Spain,  to  be  from  Mexico, 
or  Peru,  or  some  other  Spanish  American  country.  Repeatedly 
have  I  found  myself  involved  in  a  long  geographical  and  political 
definition  of  my  national  identity. 

Now,  Sir,  meaning  no  disrespect  to  any  of  our  co-heirs  of  this  great 
quarter  of  the  world,  I  am  for  none  of  this  coparceny  in  a  name,  that 
is  to  mingle  us  up  with  the  rifT-rafT  colonies  and  ofT-sets  of  every  na- 
tion of  Europe.  The  title  of  American  may  serve  to  tell  the  quarter 
of  the  world  to  which  1  belong,  the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  En- 
glishman may  call  himself  a  European ;  but  I  want  my  own  peculiar 
national  name,  to  rally  under.  I  want  an  appellation  that  snail  tell 
at  once,  and  in  a  way  not  to  bo  mistaken,  that  1  belong  to  this  very 
portion  of  America,  geographical  and  political,  to  wluch  it  is  my 
pride  and  happiness  to  belong ;  that  I  am  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
which  founded  this  Anglo-Saxon  empire  in  the  wilderness;  and  that  I 
have  no  part  or  parcel  with  any  other  race  or  empire,  Spanish,  French, 
or  Portuguese,  m  either  of  the  Americas.  *  Such  an  appellation.  Sir, 
would  have  magic  in  it.  It  would  bind  every  patt  nf  the  confederacy 
together,  as  with  a  key-stone  ;  it' would  be  a  passport  to  the  citizen 
of  our  republic,  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  ourselves  with  such  a  national 
appellation,  from  one  of  the  grand  and  eternal  features  of  our  country; 
from  that  noble  chain  of  mountains  which  formed  its  back-bone,  and 
ran  through  the  '  old  confederacy,'  when  it  first  declared  our  national 
independence.  I  allude  to  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains. 
We  might  do  this  without  any  very  inconvenient  change  in  our  pre- 
sent titles.  We  might  still  use  the  phrase,  '  The  United  States,'  sub- 
stituting Appalachia,  or  Alleghania,  (I  should  prefer  the  latter,)  in 
place  of  America.  The  title  of  Appalachian,  or  Alleghanian,  would 
still  announce  as  as  Americans,  but  would  specify  us  as  citizens  of  the 
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Qtre^X  Republic.     Even  our  old  national  cypher  of  U.  S.  A.  might 
remain  unaltered,  designating  the  United  States  of  AUeghania. 

These  are  crude  ideas,  Mr.  Editor,  hastily  thrown  out,  to  elicit  the 
ideas  of  others,  and  toWl  attention  to  a  subject  of  more  national  im- 
portance than  may  at  first  be  supposed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Gboffmbt  CaATOv,    . 


THE      WINDS. 


•T  WILLIAM  CDLLBV  BSrANT. 


I. 

Ts  wincUs  y6  uneeen  currents  of  the  air, 

Softly  ve  played  a  few  brief  hoars  aso ; 
Ye  bore  the  mur muring  bto;  ye  tossed  the  hair 

0*er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 
Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of  blue  s 
Ye  shook  from  feded  flowers  the  lingering  dew; 
Before  you  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew, 

Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  gtass  like  snow. 

n. 

How  are  ye  chan^pd !  Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound, 
Y«  take  the  whtflpoors  fiiry  and  its  might; 

The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 
The  yaliev  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight. 

The  clouds  before  you  sweej)  like  eagles  past ; 

The  homes  of  men  are  rockmg  in  your  blasts 

^  Ye  lift  the  roo£B  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 
Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

III. 

The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wins  in  vain, 

To  scape  your  wrath ;  ye  seize  and  dash  them  daad. 
A^iinst  the  earth  ve  drive  the  roaring  rain ; 

The  harvest  field  becomes  a  liver's  oed; 
And  torrents  tumble  frt>m  the  hills  around. 
Plains  turn  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned, 
And  wailinff  voices^  midst  the  tempest's  sound, 
Rise,  as  uie  rushing  floods  close  overhead. 

IV. 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  its  waters  round  ypu,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See !  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

V. 

Why  rage  va  thus? — no  strife  for  liberty 
lus  maae  you  mad ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear, 

Has  chained  3rour  pinions,  tul  ye  wrenched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere: 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go ; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  voura,  her  wastes  of  Bn«w, 
Her  islee  where  summer  blossoms  aU  the  year. 
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▼I. 

O  ye  wild  winds !  a  miehtier  Power  than  yours 
In  chains  upon  the  snores  of  Europe  lies  ; 

The  sbeptted  throne,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 
Watca  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes  i 

And  arm^d  warriors  ail  around  him  stand, 

And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band, 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

V|t. 

Yet  oh.  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race, 

Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains, 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place. 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air. 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare. 
To  fill  the  earth  with  wo,  and  blot  her  fair 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 

vin. 

But  may  he  like  the  Spring-time  come  abroad. 

Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might. 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  God. 

Come  spouting  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light ; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 
And  morn  and  eve,  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet. 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancient  night. 


THE    ALLSTON    EXHIBITION. 

A    LETT£R    TO    AN    AMERICAN     ARTIST,     TRAVELLING    ABROAD. 


BY  3*  HUNTINGTOR,  M.  D. 


My  dear  — :  When  you  sailed  for  England,  you  requested  me 
to  visit  the  exhibition  of  Mt.  Allston's  paintings,  and  to  write  you 
A  description  of  it,  which  might  atone  for  your  loss,  in  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  without  having  seen  it.  I  supposed  that  the  ex- 
hibition would  be  reopened  in  New- York ;  nor  did  I  learn,  until 
the  last  day  but  one  before  it  was  to  close  in  Boston,  that  Mr. 
Allston  had  determined  otherwise.  I  departed  immediately,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  last  day,  which  I  naed  not  say  I  passed  in  the 
gallery;  and,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  the  committee,  was 
fliere  all  the  next  day,  while  the  pictures  were  being  taken  down 
and  packed  off.  In  default  of  better,  I  send  you  the  impressions  of 
these  two  days  ;  premising  that,  save  a  slight  description  of  *  Inez,' 
I  made  no  memoranda  whatever,  and  must  trust  entirely  to  recollec- 
tion, assisted  by  the  catalogue.  There  were  forty-seven  paintings  in 
all,  of  which  forty-five  are  comprised  in  the  printed  catalogue ;  and  all 
are  note-worthy.  I  will  begin  with  those  of  which  the  subjects  are 
taken  from  scripture,  and  descnbe  as  many  as  I  can. 

First,  is  *  The  Dead  Man  restored  to  Life,  by  touching  the  bones 
of  the  prophet  Elisha.  *  And  the  bands  of  the  Moabites  invaded  the 
land,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were 
burying  a  man,  that  behold  they  es])ied',a  band  of  men,  and  they  caAt 
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the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  and  when  the  man  was  let 
down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived.'  ii.  Kings,  chap. 
XIII.  This  is  a  large  picture,  with  nearly  twenty  figures,  of  the  size 
of  life.  The  sepulchre  of  Elisha  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  cavern, 
among  the  mountains  \  the  high  overhanging  rocks  form  the  back- 
ground and  roof.  In  the  fore-ground ,  on  a  platform  ofrock,  below  what 
seems  the  general  floor  of  the  cavern,  the  figure  of  the  Reanimated 
Man  is  extended.  He  hcis  partly  raised  himself,  and  rests  upon  his 
lefl  hand ;  with  the  right  he  has  just  lifted  the  grave-clothes,  so  as  to 
uncover  his  face  and  breast.  Its  stiff  extension  irresistibly  suggests 
the  slow,  wide-sweeping  motion  by  which  the  act  was  performed. 
The  limbs  are  rigid,  out  slightly  drawn  Hp ;  the  body  is  covered  with 
IL  white  drapery,  except,  as  I  have  said,  the  face  ana  breast ;  the  left 
arm,  and  a  part  of  the  right  foot,  which  protrudes,  are  rigidly  flexed. 
The  color  of  the  exposed  parts  is  in  general  pallid,  but  with  a  faint 
hue  of  life  prevailing  in  parts.  The  slight  contraction  of  the  brow, 
the  eyes  languidly  opened,  the  unstiffened  muscles  about  the  mouth, 
which  have  not  yet  overcome  that  paitial  retraction  of  the  upper  lip 
from  the  teeth,  all  these  express  perfectly  '  the  gradual  recoiling  of 
Life  upon  Death.'  Behind  the  man,  in  a  dark  recess  formed  by  a  low 
arch,  are  the  bones  of  the  prophet,  the  '  skull  being  pectdiarized  by 
a  preternatural  light  /  at  his  head  and  feet,  the  two  bearers  of  the 
body.  The  emotion  exhibited  by  these  is  finely  discriminated.  The 
man  at  the  head  haajelt  the  man  whom  he  thought  dead  alive  in  his 
hands,  and  he  shrinks  in  pure  physical  horror.  Dropping  the  rope, 
by  which  the  body  was  lowered,  he  has  raised  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  rocky  platform  behind ;  and  his  limbs  are  drawn  back  from  the 
touch  of  the  reviving  body,  so  that  he  would  fall,  if  he  did  not  support 
himself  by  clinging  with  one  hand  to  a  fragment  of  rock.  The  man 
at  the  feet,  the  part  next  himself  being  not  yet  vivified,  merely  sees 
the  miracle,  and  feels  astonishment  rather  than  terror.  He  leans 
over  the  reanimated  man,  and  though  he  dares  not  touch  hintf  he 
grasps  violently  with  one  hand  the  rope,  with  the  other  a  piece  of 
rock,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  validity  of  his  senses,  and  the  re- 
ality of  things.  Of  the  figures  grouped  on  the  ledge  above,  the  most 
prominent  is  that  of  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  rushing  from  the  scene. 
'  The  violent  and  terrified  action  of  this  figure,'  says  Mr.  Allston, 
'  was  chosen  to  illustrate  the  miracle,  by  tlie  contrast  which  it  ex- 
hibits to  that  habitual  firmness,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  military 
character,  showing  his  emotion  to  proceed  from  no  mortal  cause. 
We  may  add,  that  the  effect  of  this  contrast  is  heightened  by  the 
elegance  of  his  figure,  and  by  the  classical  contour  of  his  excited 
features ;  indicating  that  the  occasion  has  swept  away  the  barrier  op- 
posed by  rank,  to  the  unrestrained  expression  of  the  feelings.  The 
night  of  the  soldier  is  artfully  arrested  by  a  man,  who  firmly  grasps 
his  arm,  and  with  a  look  of  fear,  overcome  by  curiosity,  presses  for- 
ward to  see.  The  circumBtance  of  an  unarmed  and  comparatively 
feeble-looking  man  thus  opposing  a  steel-clad  soldier,  seems  to  denote 
the  sadden  disrupture  of  die  ordinary  influences.  All  these  figures,  we 
may  observe,display  the  efiect  of  the  miracle  upon  the  animal  nature. 
On  the  lefl,  and  behind  the  soldier,  is  a  group  composed  of  two  men, 
of  differefBt  ages,  earnestly  listening  to  the  explanation  of  a  priest, 
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who  is  directiiig  tbeir  thoughts  to  heaven,  as  the  source  of  the  miracu- 
lous change.  This  group  exhibits  the  effect  produced  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  nature  of  man.  It  is  connected  witli  the  first 
hj  a  boy,  who  clings  lo  the  old  man  ;  he  is  too  young  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  miracle,  but  he  looks  wildly  round  on  the  startled 
figures  before. him,  with  a  child-like  sympathy  in  their  emotion.  In 
the  group  on  the  right,  the  social  and  household  affections  show  them- 
selves in  this  concourse  of  feelings.  It  consists  of  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  reviving  man.  The  wife  has  fainted  :  to  give  her 
features  an  expression  adequate  to  the  occasion,  was  impossible  i  to 
represent  them  in  tranquillity,  and  to  account  for  it,  was  the  sole  alter- 
native. This  procedure  was  judicious  for  another  reason.  It  effec- 
tually distinguishes  between  the  loss  of  consciousness  in  a  swooui 
and  its  restoration  from  death.  The  daughter  is  wholly  absorbed  in 
distress  and  solicitude  for  her  mother,  whom  she  partly  supports  on 
her  shoulder  ;  a  man,  a  soldier  apparently,  standing  behind  the  latter, 
assists  in  preventing  her  from  falling.  A  little  to  the  right,  and 
turned  from  these,  a  young  man,  of  a  mild,  devotional  character,  ia 
in  the  attitude  of  conversing  vnth  another,  who,  not  regarding  him^ 
with  outstretched  arras  and  actuated  by  impulse,  not  motive,  an- 
nounces to  the  wife,  by  a  sudden  exclamation,  the  revival  of  her  hus- 
band. Sentinels,  in  the  distance,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  mark 
the  depth  of  the  picture,  and  by  indicating  the  alarm  which  occasioned 
this  tumultuary  burial,  reinforce  the  expression  of  that  supernatural 
fear,  which  in  the  other  figures  has  displaced  it. 

The  admirable  manaer  in  which  these^i verse  and  agitated  groups 
are  brought  into  unity,  by  the  skilful  composition  of  lines,  was  od- 
served  by  Coleridge.  The  harmony  of  the  colors,  the  S(*briety  of  the 
tone,  and  the  quiet  distribution  of  fight  and  shadow,  are  equally  ef- 
fective in  maintaining  that  repose  without  which  so  violent  an  action 
would  be  painful.  But  the  transcendent  merit  of  this  great  work,  is 
its  true  organic  unity ;  the  interdependency  and  mutual  necessity  of 
the  parts  to  each  other,  as  expressmg  feeling,  and  the  subordination 
of  these  to  the  whole,  say  rather  their  disappearance  in  the  whole ; 
a  merit  quite  above  the  criticism  of  dilettarUu^ 

*  Jeremiah  dictating  his  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to 

Baruch,  the  Scribe/  was  not,  I  think,  generally  liked,  though  it  was 

unquestionably  the  grandest  picture  in  the  collection.     The  moment 

selected,  is  the  last  of  the  vision,  just  as  it  fades  from  the  unsealed 

■  <■--■—-'■■"■  ■■■■  II  --II        i       -« 

*  Tbsrc  are  five  groups :  i.  That  which  developes  the  central  fact ;  necessarily  inclu- 
ding the  bearers  of  the  body,  the  man,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophet ;  showing  the  pre^ 
vious  condition  of  the  revived,  his  present  life,  and  its  cause,  xi.  The  fact  distinguisned 
as  miraculpus,  by  the  terror  of  the  soldier,  and  by  the  curiosity  overcoming  terror,  of  the 
man  grasping  his  arm.  This  sroup  evolves,  by  isolating,  a  principle  enveloped  in  the  first; 
the  distor  Dance  of  nature  by  the  supernatural  nupected,  and  its  instantaneous  yielding  be- 
fore the  supernatural  realized,  in.  The  moral  and  religious  element  evolved,  ib  the  priest 
and  his  listeners,  elevating  the  subject  above  the  animal  sphere..  Observe  uiat  the  mind 
passes  directly  from  the  animal  to  its  opposite,  the  spiritual ;  and  thence  returns  tran- 
qnillized,  to  contemplate :  iv.  An  episode  of  the  human  affections,  constituted  t>y  the 
friends  and  family,  of  the  revived,  v.  The  four  preceding  croups  antagonized  as  a  wholes 
and  reduced  to  unity^  by  the  sentinels  in  the  distance,  in  wnom  we,  recallinjg  the  history, 
comprehend  the  incident  as  one.  The  definition  of  beauty  is  multeity  m  unity ;  but 
when  the  imagination,  as  in  this  instance,  reduces  the  many  to  on&  by  throwing,  ideally, 
the  many  into  distance,  we  have  that  grand  and  awful  land  of  oteuty,  whicn  we  caU 
sublime.  • 
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eyes ;  just  as  its  import  is  about  to  be  uttered  from  the  lips  that,  now 
firmly  and  consciously  closed,  express  the  '  fire  that  within  him  bums.' 
The  figure  of  the  Prophet  is  vast.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  im- 
part sufficient  dignity,  but  because  a  frame  less  gigantic  would  seem 
inadequate  to  sustain  the  inspiring  power.  The  head  is  compara- 
tively small,  as  in  the  antique  statues ;  the  countenance  full  of  a 
sacred  grief;  the  eyes,  too,  gleam  with  preternatural  sorrow,  by  the 
intelligible  character  of  which,  their  inspiration  is  distinguished  from 
insanity.  The  consummate  gi'ace  of  the  Scribe,  as  he  sits  at  the  feet 
of  Jeremiah,  holding  the  roll  in  his  hand,  and  looking  reverently  up 
to  the  face  of  the  prophet,  is  universally  admired.  It  is  beautiful 
indeed ;  it  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  judicious.  Were  the  figure 
6f  Bamch  less  graceful,  from  its  inferiority  of  si^e  it  would  appear 
mean,  when  compared  with  that  of  Jeremiah.  A  vase,  of  a  gray  color, 
and  of  the  simplest  form,  relieves  the  picture,  without  disturbing  it, 
and  is  in  strict  costume.  The  vast  and  vacant  halls  into  which  the 
back-ground  retires,  are  finely  imagined ;  empty  and  open  to  the  sky, 
they  repeat  the  silence  of  the  breathless  figures,  and  listen,  as  it  were, 
for  the  words  of  inspiration  that  are  soon  to  break  it. 

There  is  a  *Head  of  St.  Peter,*  a  study  for  a  large  picture,  now  in 
England.     It  is  powerfully  treated,  but  I  pass  on  to  *  Miriam.' 

This  is  a  half-length.  The  sister  of  the  leader  of  Israel  is  attired  in 
a  closely-fitting  vet^t,  of  a  splendid  material,  like  cloth  of  gold,  open 
in  front  below  the  waist,  and  slightly  blown  aside  by  the  wind ;  it  has 
short  sleeves,  and  terminates  at  the  knee  in  a  broad  border  of  rich 
crimson.  The  underdress  is  dark.  I  mention  these  details  first. 
The  countenance  is  truly  inspired ;  the  attitude  perfect.  The  de- 
termined position  of  the  head,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  host ;  the 
left  arm  extended  downward,  the  timbrel  in  the  hand ;  the  right  up- 
lifted, the  palm  open,  the  fingers  parted  ^-  in  readiness  to  strike ! 
There  is  heroism  in  the  excited  features,  but  no  soilness.  It  is  the 
unpitying  triumph  of  a  Hebrew  woman  over  the  enemies  of  her 
nation ;  of  an  enthusiastic  prophetess  of  the  Lord  over  idolaters. 
The  bold  bringing  forward  of  the  hips,  the  slight  but  decided  sepa- 
ration of  the  limbs,  and  that  turning  outward  of  the  knee,  show  how 
much  she  is  unsexed  by  her  fierce  exultation.  In  the  back-ground, 
seemingly  very  distant,  is  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  bodies 
of  *  the  horse  and  his  rider ;'  the  waves  roll  dark  to  the  horizon,  the 
line  of  which,  Miriam  being  elevated,  is  so  much  depressed,  that  her 
figure  rises  above  it,  and  stands,  with  that  energetic  action,  against 
the  clouded  sky. 

There  were  three  comic  pictures  in  the  collection  :  *  A  poor  Author 
and  a  rich  BoohselleTj  ^Fahtaff  and  his  Recruits  at  Justice  ShaUow^s* 
and  another  that  I  forget  the  title  of;  it  is  not  in  the  catalogue.  These 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  epic  compositions,  as  the  old  Greek 
comedy  had  to  the  pure  tragedy ;  while  they  differ,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  pictures  of  Wilkie  or  Mount,  as  the  romance  of 
Cervantes  differs  from  the  tales  of  *  Boz.'  These  pictures  are  full  of 
humor,  but  are  not  easily  described  ;  and  I  mention  them  chiefly  to 
introduce  my  idea  of  another  composition,  the  *  Witch  of  Endar 
raising  the  Spirit  of  Samuel  before  Saul/ 
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I  have  said,  in  effect,  that  i  consider  AUston's  burlesque  cpmpo- 
sitrons  as  identified  in  their  principle  with  his  heroic  pictured,  but 
evolved  at  the  opposite  pole.  That  the  same  artist  should  manifest 
bis  creative  spirit  in  both  kinds,  and  with  equal  power,  weuld  not 
have  surprised  Socrates,  who  affirmed  that  a  great  tragic,  must  of 
course  be  potentially  a  great  comic,  poet ;  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  vexed  question,  whether  Homer  virrOte  the  *  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice/  At  all  events,  extravagant  humor  is  clearly  opposed  to 
the  heroic  pathos  ;  and  as  clearly  both  these  lie  within  the  domain  of 
art.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  principle  on  which  the  *  Witch 
of  Endor'  is  composed,  as  the  indifference  of  these  opposites  and 
correlatives.  On  no  other  ground,  I  think,  can  we  form  a  true  judg-^ 
ment  of  it.  It  is  vain,  in  any  case,  to  criticize  a  work  of  art,  unless 
with  reference  to  its  constitutive  law.  For  example,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  sublime.  Now  it  is  not  sublime  at 
all.  It  is  utterly  aloof  from  sublimity  ;  for  were  it  of  a  quasi  sublime 
character,  yet  not '  sublime  enough,'  it  were  then  positively  ridicu- 
lous. It  has  been  said,  too,  that  there  is  something  theatrical  in  the 
position  of  the  thre6  figures..  I  cannot  perceive  this,  unless  the  ex- 
pression is  understood  to  mean,  that  the  figures  are  placed  with  ap- 
parent  art ;  that  is,  that  the  artist  himself  is  present  in  his  picture. 
But  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  I  feel  this  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  I 
shudder  at  the  unearthly  solemnity  depicted  on  that  preternatural 
countenance  of  the  risen  pi^ophet ;  I  smile  at  that  ludicrously  real 
terror  of  the  servants  of  Saul ;  the  presence  of  art,  perceived  as  such, 
is  the  point  of  reconciliation  to  these  contrary  emotions,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  unite,  and  so  to  sustain,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  oppose,  each  other.  Of  the  application  of  this  principle^  in  the 
sister  art  of  poetry,  there  are  numberless  instances  ;  and  I  know  of 
none  more  striking  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,' 
and  in  *  Christabel,'  more  particularly  in  the  exquisitely  tranquillizing 
'  conclusions'  annexed  to  the  Farts  of  the  latter  poem. 

There  were  several  fine  portraits.  Three  sketches  of  Polish  Jews 
are  admirable.  Another  of  a  Jew,  finished,  is  called  '  haac  of  York  J 
The  complexion  is  deep  and  luminous,  the  features  nationally  beau- 
tiful ;  eyes  brilliant,  but  anxious,  and  the  mouth  expressive  of  great 
and  painful  sensibility.  It  is  the  accursed  and  afflicted  Hebrew,  to 
whom  in  every  land  *  the  Lord  has  given  a  trembling  heart,  and  fail- 
ing of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind.'  There  was  a  portrait  of  West, 
at  which  I  scarcely  glanced,  and  cannot  speak  of  it ;  an  interesting 
one  of  oar  artist  himself,  painted  when  a  young  man,  at  Rome ;  and 
one  of  Mr.  Chanmng  ;  clear,  and  silvery,  and  very  life-like. 

You  tvill  expect  me  to  describe  the  landscapes  particularly^  but  I 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  so.  The  most  striking  and  rememberable, 
are  four,  of  sceneries  characteristically  national ;  Swiss,  Italian, 
American,  and  a  coast-scene  on  the  Mediterranean.  Of  these  the 
'  Swiss  Scenery'  is  the  finest.  It  is  of  the  size  of  Cole's  '  Dream  of 
Arcadia.'  You  stand  upon  a  picturesque  fore-ground,  above  a  lake, 
that  on  either  sidd,  land  immediately  below,  is  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  are  placed.  A  single  sublime  Alp  fills 
the  distance,  and  pierces  the  sky.  The  mass  of  atmosphere  between 
you  and  its  lofty  white  summit,  and  resting  upon  the  dim  smface  of 
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the  lake,  is  immenBe.  The  scene,  from  its  vastness,  seems  to  include 
your  littleness  within  it,  and  you  breathe  its  difficult  air.  A  glimpse 
of  the  lake  on  the  right,  under  the  trees  that  line  the  high  bank,  is 
very  fine.  On  the  same  side,  under  an  enormous  tree,  blending  with 
its  shadow,  you  may  perceive  a  group ;  a  most  goddess-like  Diana, 
and  graceful  nymphs.  Their  symmetrical  shapes,  and  free,  elastic 
limbs,  breathe  the  spirit  of  shady  woods  and  high  mountains.  The 
hounds  at  the  feet  of  the  huntress-queen,  looking  up  in  her  face,  are 
full  of  motion  and  graceful  life. 

The  *  American  iScenery,'  is  farther  described  in  the  catalogue,  as 
*  Afternoon,  with  a  South-west  Haze.'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  all  these  landscapes,  than  the  fine  discrimination  of  time,  marking, 
as  Claude  is  said  to  have  done,  the  very  hour  of  the  day.  The  fore- 
ground of  this  landscape  shows  xis  a  quiet,  clear  stream,  backed,  on 
the  centre  and  left,  by  light,  twinkling  woods,  from  which  cattle  are 
leisurely  descending  into  the  still  water.  On  the  right,  rose-colored 
clouds  hang  in  the  sky,  that  bends  over  a  sofV,  hazy  distance,  and 
gleam  above  and  beyond  the  trees  ;  the  whole  reminding  me  a  good 
deal  of  the  '  Views  on  the  Rondout.' 

'.The  *  Coast  Scene  on  the  Mediterranean^  is  a  sun-piece,  and  very 
similar  in  general  effect  to  many  compositions  in  the  '  Liber  Veri- 
tatis.'  The  sun  is  low,  and  his  upward-darting  rays  break  squarely 
through  the  battalions  of  clouds  that  cover  the  sky ;  while  those 
that  meet  the  eye,  come  in  a  glittering  column  across  the  sea,  whose 
waves  roll,  dark  but  luminous,  on  either  side,  and  spreading  upon  the 
pier,  cast  elongated  shadows  from  the  figures,  wagon-wheels,  and 
other  objects  grouped  upon  it.  An  extension  of  the  pier,  I  think, 
shuts  in  the  picture  on  the  right ;  on  the  left,  the  hulls,  sails,  and  rig- 
ging of  two  heavy-looking  vessels  are  blackly  relieved  against  the 
sea  and  sky.     The  tone  is  deep  and  low,  yet  the  effect  is  dazzling. 

A  *Moonlig?U*  struck  me  as  the  truest  representation  <^  that  eflect 
I  had  ever  seen  ;  the  white  night-clouds,  in  particular,  seemed  perfect, 
both  in  form  and  color. 

But  my  favorite  is  a  landscape,  which,  as  they  are  catalogued 
'Landscape,  No,  So^ndso,*  I  cannot  identify  with  its  number.  It  for- 
cibly reminded  me  of  the  splendid  desciiption  in  Ezekiel,  of  '  all  the 
trees  by  the  waters  that  exalt  themselves  for  their  height ;  that  shoot 
up  their  tops  among  the  thick  boughs  ;  the  trees  that  drink  water,  and 
stand  up  in  their  heig/Uj  In  most  landscapes  that  we  see,  the  trees  ap- 
pear to  be  put  in,  and  to  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  placed.  Not  so  in  this.  In  the  fore-ground,  on  the  right,  is 
water,  backed  and  overhung  by  trees ;  on  the  left,  the  moist  brown 
«arth  slopes  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  roots  of  the  high  trees,  in 
whose  shadow  it  lies ;  the  solid  trunks  rise  through  dusky  air,  and 
seem  fit  to  bear  aloft  the  vast  weight  of  the  thick  boughs.  Betwixt 
these,  we  have  glimpses  of  an  evening-lighted  distance,  with  a  dewy 
atmosphere,  and  Bickering  sky.  AUston 's  landscapes  are  quite  free 
from  mannerism.  They  differ  in  composition  and  in  particular  effects ; 
they  exhibit  cool,  gray,  silvery,  rosy,  and  golden  tones ;  the  leafing 
is  sometimes  massive,  sometimes  delicate,  sometimes,  but  more  sel- 
rfiom,  softly  luxuriant. 

I  now  come  to  a  class  of  pictures  in  which  we  have  a  most  cha- 
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racteristic  expression  of  Allston's.  genius.  These  are  the  pictures  of 
sentiment,  of  which  there  are  two  classes :  First,  those  in  which 
the  sentiment  is  of  a  simple,  outward  character,  expressible,  in  part, 
by  attitude,  and  capable  of  being  reflected  and  sustained  by  external 
nature.  These  find  an  appropriate  form,  in  pictures  of  the  cabinet 
size,  with  landscapes,  and  containing  the  whole  figure.  Second, 
those  in  which  the  shade  of  sentiment  is  more  delicate  and  complex, 
requiring  the  greatest  subtlety  of  expression,  and  which,  emerging 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  isolates  it,  and  admits  no  more  of  the 
outward  than  may  suffice  to  show  that  abstraction  :  these  demand  the 
life  size,  and  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  figure,  with  all  but  the 
simplest  accessaries.  To  the  first  class,  belong  '  The  Spanish  Maid,' 
•The  Evening  Hymn,* 'The  Tuscan  Girl,*  *  Jessica  and  Lorenzo,' 
and  *  The  Troubadour.'  To  the  second  belong  •  Rosalie,'  *  Beatrice,* 
and  '  The  Valentine.' 

And  now  let  us  see  what  is  Allston's  own  idea  of  the  '  Spanish 
Girlf'  as  expressed  in  his  beautiful  ballad : 

THE     SPANISH     MAI0, 

PivE  weary  months  sweet  Inez  numbered, ' 

From  that  unfading,  bitter  day, 

When  last  she  heard  the  trumpet  bray 

That  call'd  her  Isidor  away  — 
That  never  to  heart  baa  slumbered. 

She  hears  it  now,  and  Sees^  far  bending 

Alone  the  mountain's  misty  side. 

His  plumed  troop,  that,  waving  wide, 

Seems  lik»a  rippling,  feathery  tide, 
Now  bright,  now  with  the  dim  shore  blendiog# 

She  hears  the  cannon's  deadly  rattle, 

And  Fancy  hurries  on  to  strife ; 

And  hears  the  drum,  and  screaming  fife, 

Mix  with  the  last  sad  cry  of  life ; 
Oh,  should  he,  should  he  fall  in  battle  I 

Yet  still  his  ntftne  would  live  in  story, 

And  every  gallant  bard  in  Spain 

Would  figm  his  battles  o'er  agaui ; 

And  would  not  she,  for  such  a  strain, 
Resign  him  to  her  country's  glory  7, 

But  now  the  sun  is  westward  sinking, 

And  soon,  amid  the  purple  haze 

That  shimmers  from  his  slanting  rays,. 

A  thousand  loves  there  meet  her  gaze, 
To  change  her  high  heroic  thinking. 

Then  Hope,  with  all  its  crowd  of  &nciD8| 

Before  ner  flits,  and  fills  the  air ; 

And,  decked  with  Victory's  glorious  geari- 

la  vision  Isidor  is  there, 
7^^«n  how  her  heart  mid  sadnes?  dances  !• 

Yet  little  thought  she,  thus  forestalling 

The  coming  joy,  that,  in  that  hour 

The  Future,  hke  the  colored  shower 

That  seems  to  arch  the  ocean  o'er, 
Was  in  the  living  Present  falling. 
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The  foe  is  slain.    His  nble  chsrger, 
All  flecked  with  foam,  comes  TOunding  on  i 
The  wild  Morena  rings  anon. 
And  on  its  brow  the  gallant  Don 

And  gallant  steed  grow  larger,  largef. 

And  now  he  nears  the  mountain  hoUow ; 

The  flowery  bank  and  little  lake 

Now  on  his  startled  vision  break  ; 

And  Inez  there  I    He 's  not  awake  — 
Yet  how  he  '11  k>ve  this  dream  to-morrow  I 

But  no  —  he  surely  is  not  dreaming^ 

Another  minute  makes  it  clear : 

A  scream,  a  rush,  a  bunting  tear 

From  Inez'  cheek,  dispel  tne  fear 
That  bliss  like  his  is  only  seeming. 

The  scene  is  the  very  bank,  the  flowery  bank,  described  in  thd 
ballad  ;  and  Inez  sits  upon  its  edge,  in  shadow,  with  her  back  to  the 
'little  lake,'  her  graceful  figure  and  finely-shaped  head  relieved 
against  the  bright,  picturesque  ^back-ground  of  the  wild  Morena.  That 
bright  mountainous  back-ground  is  suffused  with  a  purple  haze,  that 
passes  into  a  brilliant  sky,  with  colored  clouds.  Inez  bends  a  Httle 
forward,  leaning  slightly  on  the  palm  of  the  lefl  hand,  close  to  her 
side ;  the  right  is  raised  but  drooping,  unconscious  of  the  just  plucked 
flower.  A  certain  simple  tenderness  is  seen  in  the  very  contour  of 
the  head;  the  eyes  are  dreamy  and  swimming;  a  faint  smile  of 
delight,  subduing  sadness,  is  on  the  Hps  :  it  is  the  exact  moment 
when  her  tender  memories  passed  into  bright  anticipation. 

The  scene  of  the  *  Evening  Hf/mn*  is  a  ruined  Italian  castle,  the* 
vast  area  filled  with  water,  that  floats  among  the  columns  vfrhich  en- 
close it  on  either  side.  The  line  of  building  on  the  right  is  dark ; 
that  on  the  left  is  bathed  in  the  sunset.  Every  where,  the  creeping 
vegetation  has  won  its  moist  and  verdant  way;  the  more  distant 
mass  of  building  is  covered  with  it,  and  sweeps  round  like  a  natural 
hill.  The  fore-ground  is  a  moss-grown  causeway,  with  an  arch, 
choked  with  the  fragments  of  ruin  that  fill  the  ravine  it  crosses. 
Alceste  (so  I  call  her)  is  seated  upon  the  edge  of  this  causeway, 
in  the  shadow  of  an  unseen  part  of  the  castle.  Her  robe  is  dark, 
and  of  nun-like  simplicity ;  but  she  weara  a  scarf  of  blue,  <ind  on 
her  breast  a  star-like  jewel.  One  knee  is  naturally  raised  to  sup- 
port a  guitar,  on  which  her  hands  are  placed  as  if  about  to  play. 
Her  sweet  impassioned  face  is  turned  to  heaven.  When  I  saw  this 
picture  in  the  gallery,  I  thought  the  ornament  on  the  breast  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  render  the  sentiment  of 
the  picture,  as  '  The  Evening  Hymn,*  dubious ;  I  thought  it  should 
have  been  a  cro$8,  1  remember  I  persuaded  that  excellent  — —  to 
be  of  my  opinion.  But  on  reflection,  I  see  elearly  that  I  was  wrong. 
*  Alceste*  is  not  a  rdigieuse,  but  a  pure  and  gentle  girl,  with  a  culti- 
vated sensibility,  impressible,  imaginative.  She  has  come  hither  to 
delight  and  elevate  herself  with  sweet  music,  in  this  beautiful  ruin ; 
and  the  soft  sun-set,  and  the  lulling  drip  of  the  water  in  those  deso- 
late halls,  and  the  images  of  glorified  decay,  have  passed  into  her 
heart,  and  exalted  it  to  religious  enthusiasm.  In  a  moment  it  will 
break  forth  in  a  hynm.    To  have  m arked  her  in  any  way  as  religious,  by 
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temperament  or  profesaion,  would  ha^e  destroyed  that  beautiful  riexus 
between  the  outward  scene  and  the  feelings  that  reflect  it,  and  with 
it  the  significancy  of  the  picture.     So  Allaton  was.  right»  after  all. 

^JeMsica  and  Lorenzo'  is  a  charming  composition,  but  difficult  to* 
describe,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall 
pass  over  ^The  Troubadour,^  Koa'Thje  Tuscan  Girl/  though  the  re- 
collection of  that  pure,  young  face  of  '  Ursulina'  would  tempt  me 
into  a  description  of  the  latter,'  if  Allston  had  not  already  put  one 
into  a  single  stanza : 

*  How  pleasant  and  how  sad  the  turiiing  tid& 
Of  human  life,  when,  side  by  side, 
The  child  and  youth  together  glide 

Along  the  vale  of  years ;         . 
The  pure  twin^being  for  a  little  space, 
With  lightsome  heart,  and  yet  a  graver  face. 

Too  young  for  wo,  though  not  for  tears  1' 

'Rosalie,' '  Beatrice,'  and  the  lady  reading  '  The  Valentine,"  must 
be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  '  Rosalie,*  you  will  understand, 
is  the  first  half-comprehended  and  unalarming  throb  of  tendeniess  iti 
a  yirgin  heart.  Can  you  imagine,  (for  Allston  has  painted)  an  eX' 
pression,  which  says  :   , 


'  Ob,  pour  upon  my  soul  again 
That -sad,  unearthly  strain, 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  'plain ; 

Thus  falling,  felUnff  from  afar. 

As  if  some  meiancnoly  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  lioht  her  siehs, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  9Kie8. 

No ;  never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  wo. 
That  makes  my  neart  to  overflow, 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
tJnknown  before ;  that  with  it  brings 
This  nameless  light,  if  light  it  be, 

That  veil*  the  worla  I  see. 


For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  teara 
Comes  from  tne  very  air  I  breathe : 
Oh !  nothing,  sure,  tne  stars  beneath^ 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this,. 
So  like  angelic  bliss  I' 

So,  at  that  dreamy  hour  of  day, 
When  the  last  lingering  ray 

Stops  at  the  highest  cnud  to  playr 

So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie^ 

As  on  her  maiden  reverie 

First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stoie*- 
In  music  to  )ier  soul.^ 


The  light,  the  sofl,  dream-light ;  the  look  of  gentle  wonder  and  etr* 
treaty;  the  position  of  the  arm  across  the  breast,  of  the  fingers  in 
the  neck,  touching  it  with  a  slight,  sweet  pressure,  as  if  to  assist  the 
softest  of  unconscious  sighs  ;  even  the  peculiar  vest,  moulding  itself, 
to  the  bosom,  concealing  its  color,  not  its  shape,  and  which  could  not 
hide  its  gentlest  swelling,  all  breathe  young  and  innocent  desire. 

Very  different  is  the  lady  reading  *  The  Valentine*  Her  interest 
is  perhaps  deeper  than  that  qf  Ros&Jie,  but  she  comprehends  it,  and  it 
is  consciously  controlled.  How  suggestive  of  the  delicate  reserve 
expressed  in  her  face,  is  the  clo^e  dhress,  with  long  sleeves,  covering 
the  arms,  and  a  ruffle  in  the  neck ! 

'  Beatrice,*  again,  is  distinguished  from  both.  Slie  is  self-resigned 
to  her  aflection  ;  her  heart  is  calm,  because  it  is  full.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  her  features  want  intelligence.  Not  so ;  they  want  apparent 
win.  Volition,  in  her,  has  become  a  choice,  and  so  she  is  swayed* 
Her  band  is  remarkably  beautiful ;  the  fingers,  carelessly  entwined  im 
a  chain,  show  the  Hatuje  of  the  feeling  which,  occupies  her  mind; 
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engrossing  but  tranquil.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  all  these  pictures  of 
sentiment  have  been  the  work  of  Allston's  maturer  age ;  the  greater 
part  have  been  produced  within  a  few  years. 

'  The  Mother  Watching  her  Sleeping  Child'  is  a  '  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene.'  The  child,  in  his  little  purple  cloak,  and  with  his  beautiful 
countenance,  on  the  marble  table,  if  such  it  be,  looks  like  an  infant 
emperor ;  and  his  lofty  mother,  with  her  rare  beauty,  and  the  stateli- 
ness  of  her  attitude,  seems  not  less  than  a  queen.  Her  seat  is  throne- 
like, and  her  footstool  also  is  regal.  Her  look  and  action  express 
tender  watching,  but  they  express  it  with  a  certain  habitual  retenue. 
The  statuesque  folds  of  her  rich  drapery  add  to  the  effect ;  the  ar- 
chitecture sustains  it,  by  a  character  of  chaste  simplicity ;  a  Tuscan 
column,  near  Which  she  is  seated,  conveys  the  feeling  that  the  apart** 
ment  is  ample  and  lofty,  and  seems  an  jsmblem  of  that  dignified  ladv. 
The  coloring  of  this  picture  is  deserving  of  careful  study.  The  flesh, 
throughout,  b  delicately  fair,  yet  it  is  deep-toned ;  the  purity  and  ten* 
demess  of  the  tints,  and  the  luminous  transparency  of  the  whole,  are 
such  as  I  at  least  have  never  seen  before.  You  would  enjoy  the 
sweetly-accurate  pencilling. 

I  shall  mention  three  other  pictures,  which  appear  to  fall  into  a 
class  by  themselves,  as  pictures  o£  action.  And  if  tiiose  compositions 
which  embody  an  idea,  may  be  called  epic,  and  those  which  give  Ex- 
pression to  a  feeling,  lyrical  paintings,  then  these,  of  which  the  inte- 
rest depends  chiefW  upon  an  action,  may  be  termed  dramatic  pictures. 

*  The  Sisters*  is  full  of  sweet  animation.  One  sister,  fair,  and  with 
golden  hair,  is  imitated  from  '  Titian's  Daughter ;'  the  other,  a  bru- 
nette, is  original.  The  latter  stands  with  her  back  to  us ;  her  right 
hand  behind  her,  on  the  hip,  the  palm  outwards.  We  see  very  little 
of  her  face,  but  that  little  is  so  spirited,  as  to  give  us  the  liveliest  con- 
ception of  her  features  and  expression.  The  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  fairer  sister  is  very  arch  and  affectionate ;  they  half  embrace, 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  require  but  a  note  of  music,  to  set  them 
whirling  in  a  waltz. 

'  The  Flight  of  Florimd*    Do  you  remember  the  story  in  Spenser  t 

'All  Buddeoly  out  of  the  thickest  bush. 
Upon  a  milk-white  pallrey  all  alone, 
A  KDodly  lady  did  foreby  them  rush, 
Whose  face  did  seem  as  cleare  as  christall  stone. 
And  eke,  dirough  fear,  as  white  as  whal6's  bone  i 
Her  garments  all  were  wrought  of  beaten  gold, 
And  all  her  steed  with  tinsel  trapiungs  shone, 
Which  fled  so  Btst  that  nothing  might  him  hold, 
And  scarce  them  leisure  gave  her  passing  to  behnd. 

Still  as  she  fled,  her  eye  she  backward  threw. 
As  fearinjpr  evil  that  pursued  her  fast ; 
And  her  rair  yellow  locks  b^iind  her  flew, 
Loosdy  dispersed  with  puff  of  erery  blast ; 
All  as  a  blazing  star  dotn  far  out-cast 
His  hairy  beams  and  flowing  locks  dispread.' 

The  picture  tells  the  story  well.  Of  course  there  is  a  thick  wood ; 
the  lady  has  just  rushed  in  from  the  right  A  little  rivulet  comes 
down  from  the  trees  right  across  her  path,  and  her  milk-white  palfrey 
has  reared,  preparatory  to  a  leap  over  it.  This  attitude  is  most  judi- 
cious, because  it  is  the  point  of  rest  between  successive  movements* 
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Back  in  the  wood,  on  the  left.  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Gu yon  are  ap- 
proaching; the  startled  steed  of  the  Jatter  draws  hack;  that  of  the 
Prince^  less  alarmed,  has  stopped,  and  turned  aside  his  bead.  Flori- 
mel's  horse  is  auperb  in  form  and  action,  and  she  herself  is  the  very 
Florimel  of  Spenser. 

*  Donna  Mencia  in  the  Robbers*  Cavern,*  I  have  already  hinted  at 
the  judgment  shown  hy  AlUton  in  adapting  the  tone  of  color  to  the  sub- 
ject treated.  Varying,  from  the  icy  coldness  of  the '  Swiss'  Scenery,' 
up  to  that  seven-fold  heated  furnace  of  the  'Jeremiah,'  it  passes  through 
every  gradation  of  warmth,  and  is  pleasing  in  each,  because  in  each 
it  is  appropriately  used.  His  treatment  of  the  light  and  shadow  is 
less  varied,  but  with  equal  judgmeiit ;  and  here  we  have  a  Salvator 
Rosa ;  a  gloomy  cavern,  banditti  picturesquely  grouped ;  the  distri^ 
bution  of  the  light,  from  a  lamp  suspended  above,  splendidly  effec- 
tive; the  coloring  magnificent.  The  captain  of  the  band  is  in  the 
fore-ground,  his  back  turned  to  us,  his  tall,  powerful  figure  in  dark 
relief  The  light  falling  on  his  right  shoulder,  shows  the  rich  color  of 
the  crimson  cloak  depending  from  it.  We  see  his  dark  profile,  as  he 
steadily  fixes  his  eyes  upon  Donna  Mencia,'  who  is  just  recovered 
from  her  swoon.  She  is  supported  by  that  hideous  old  hag,  and  looks 
very  lovely  in  her  distress.  Her  dress  is  rich,  and  there  is  something 
voluptuous  in  its  slight  disorder,  and  in  the  languid  disposition  of  her 
limb«.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  must  be  very  attractive  to 
those  lawless,  satyr-like  bandits  grouped  behind  her,  one  of  whom 
puts  his  arms  half  round  her,  while  another,  turning  from  her  to  the 
lamp,  is  wiping  the  sword  yet  wet  with  the  blood  of  her  husband. 
The  isolation  of  Gil  Bias,  by  the  circumstance  that  no  one  attends  to 
him  in  the  least,  and  by  his  own  abstracted  look,  and  thoughtful  pos- 
ture, while  he  evidently  meditates  the  means  of  escape,  I  consider  a 
master-stroke.  Not  only  is  the  previous  action  explained,  but  the 
result  of  the  adventure  is  suggested;  which  is  necessary,  for  many 
reasons,  but  chiefly  for  our  comfort;  for  otherwise,  the  situation  of 
the  lady  would  affect  us  too  painfully. 

I  had  a  hiehly  interesting  mterview  with  AUston,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Morse.  His  personal  appearance  would  strike  any 
one  as  remarkable  and  charsu^teristic.  He  is  above  the  middle  height, 
slender,  with  brilliant,  prominent  eyes,  and  a  high,  pale  forehead, 
shaded  with  silver  hair.  The  expression  of  his  face  in  repose  is  gen- 
tle, '  feminine,  not  effeminate ;'  but  when  conversing,  the  play  of  his 
features  is  extremely  animated.  What  he  said,  1  must  take  some 
other  occasion  to  tell  you ;  but  I  will  mention  his  advice  for  yourself. 
*  Tell  him,'  he  said,  '  not  to  be  satisfied  with  being  one  thing.  The 
old  masters  did  every  thing.  They  were  sculptors,  and  architects, 
as  well  as  painters.  Nay,  they  were  poets,  and  philosophers,  as 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  They  painted,  also,  all  sorts 
of  pictures,  and  succeeded  in  all.  Titian,  the  best  portrait,  was  also 
the  best  landscape,  painter;  at  least,  he  was  inferior  only  to  Claude.' 
AUston  himself  is  an  instance,  the  only  instance,  among  the  moderns, 
of  this  completeness  of  character  in  an  artist.  A  painter  in  every  class 
of  subjects,  that  come  within  the  province  of  creative  art,  and  greatly 
successful  in  all ;  a  sculptor  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  he  first 
models  the  principal  figures  in  his  grand  compositions ;  accomplished 
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in  philosoph  J ;  an  exquisite  poet!  'Ha  belongs/  said  Mr.  Morse, 
*  not  to  the  present  age,  but  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
There  are  two  living  tirtists,  who,  each  in  his  peculiar  provincop 
work  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  What  Tborwajlosen  is  in  sculp- 
ture, Wasulngton  Allston  is  In  painting;  and  this,  when  he  is 
dead,  the  world  will  avknowledge.' 

Aiiectionately  Yours,  j.  u. 

f^ew-York,  July,  IW- 


0UMMER     FEIENDS, 


BT   nUC    VBNIAMIII. 


SuMMEK  birds!  summer  birds  I 

Whither  have  ye  flown  7 
I  was  your  dear  companion  once, 

And  now  ye  leave  me  lone! 
Beneath  the  wide  bouehs  of  the  trea^ 

Buibre  my  father's  door, 
J  used  to  sit  all  day  to  hear 

The  notes  I  hear  no  morel 

II. 

Summer  brooks !  summer  brooks  I 

Whither  do  ye  glide  7 
How  pleasant  was  my  grnsBj  oouefa, 

Your  merry  waves  beside  f 
My  life  was  bke  your  current,  then, 

And  smooth  and  swift  it  ran ; 
There  is  no  type  in  summer  brooks 

For  slow  and  thoughtfiil  man. 

HI. 
Summer  dells !  summer  dells  I 

Oh.  are  ye  still  the  same, 
As  when  of  old  to  your  retreats, 

In  wayward  mood  1  came? 
The  turf  is  still  as  soft  and  green. 

As  gently  falls  the  shade : 
And  BO 't  would  b&  thoufffa  in  the  gnw% 

This  form  were  lowly  laid* 

IT. 

Summer  flowers!  summer  flowers! 

Where  are  the  odors  sweet 
Brought  by  the  cool  and  wafting  abrs, 

That  stole  the  summer  heat  7 
I  never  see  your  petals  now 

Wet  with  the  early  dew ; 
Alas !  mv  fresh  and  moriung  hopes 

Have  ntded,  flowers,  with  you ! 

▼. 

Summer  friends !  summer  friends  I 

The  careless,  light  and  gay, 
Ye  too,  with  fortune's  sunny  ooks, 

Like  birds,  have  flown  away ; 
And  like  the  brooks,  and  dells,  and  flowers, 

That  I  so  loved  to  see, 
Jlemain  within  your  happy  homes. 

And  never  dresm  of  me! 
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MELLIN     DE     ST.    OELLAIS. 

*  Pat  mootf  in  tbf  pvnt  i' 

A  MOVKTSBANK  callod  the  gtxxl  folkflat  a  rev«l, 
And  promised  that  he  there  would  show  them  the  devils 
The  magic  sound  drew  them  from  far  and  from  near, 
And  even  the  ag^d  and  palsied  appear ; 
He  takes  out  a  purse,  very  broad,  very  lonft 
Holds  it  up  to  the  gaze  of"^  the  wondermg  tfurong : 
'  Now  tell  me,  good  people,  what  see  you  within  V 
All  looked,  anasaid  *  Nothmff  was  there  to  be  seen.' 
*  That 's  the  devil,  believe  mcv  the  mountebank,  criedf 
When  you  open  your  purse,  and  find  nothing  inside  r 


DESULTORY  THOUGHTS   ON   CRITICISM. 


*  LsT  a  man  write  never  so  well,  there  are  now-a-days  a  sort  of  persons  thev  call 
critics,  that,  wd,  have  no  more  wit  in  them  than  so  many  hobby-horses ;  but  tney  *U 
iaugh  at  yon,  oir,  and  find  fault,  and  censure  things,  that,  egad,  1  m  sure  they  are  not 
able  to  do  themselves ;  a  sort  of  envious  persons,  that  emidate  the  glories  of  persons  of 
parts,  and  think  to  build  their  fame  by  calumniation  of  persons  that,  egad,  to  my  know- 
ledge, of  aU  persons  in  the  world,  are  in  nature  the  persons  that  do  as  much  despise  all 
that,  as — a  ^    In  fine,  I  '11  say  no  more  of  'em  1'  Rbubamal. 


All  the  world  knowg  the  story  of  the  tempest-tossed  voyager, 
who,  coming  upon  a  strange  coast,  and  seeing  a  man  hanging  in  chains, 
hailed  it  with  joy,  as  the  sign  of  a  civilized  country.  In  like  manner 
we  may  hail,  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  civilization  and 
refinement  in  this  country,  the  increasing  number  of  delinquent  au- 
thors daily  gibhetted  for  the  edification  of  the  public. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  '  going  ahead*  with  accele- 
rated velocity,  and  promising  to  outstrip  the  superannuated  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  tribunals 
incessantly  springing  up  for  the  trial  of  literary  offences.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  high  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  great  quarterly 
reviews,  we  have^  innumerable  minor  tribunals,  nronthly  and  weekly, 
down  to  the  Pie-poudre  courts  in  the  daily  papers ;  insomuch  that  no 
culprit  stands  so  little  chance  of  escaping  castigation,  as  an  unlucky 
author,  guilty  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  please  the  public. 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  our  national 
literature  is  sufficiently  advanced,  to  bear  this  excess  of  criticism ; 
and  whether  it  would  not  thrive  better,  if  allowed  to  spring  up,  for 
some  time  longer,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  native^  vegetation. 
When  the  worthy  Judge  Coulter,  of  Virginia,  opened  court  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  the  upper  counties,  he  was  for  enforcing  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  had  grown  into  use  in  the  old,  long-settled 
counties.  'This  is  all  very  well,'  said  a  shrewd  old  farmer ;  'but  let 
me  tell  you,  Judge  Coulter,  you  set  your  coulter  too  deep  for  a  new 
Boil.' 

For  my  part,  I  doubt  whether  either  writer  or  reader  is  benefitted 
by  what  is  commonly  called  criticism.     The  former  is  rendered  cau- 
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4  tiaus  and  distrustfal ;  be  fears  to  give  way  to  those  kindling  emotions^ 
and  brave  sallies  of  thought,  which  bear  him  up  to  excellence ;  the 
latter  is  made  fastidious  and  cynical ;  or  rather,  he  surrenders  hi« 
own  independent  taste  and  judgmenty.and  learns  to  like  and  dislike  at 
second  hand. 

Let  OS,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  nature  of  this  thing  called  criti- 
cism, which  exerts  such  a  sway  over  the  literary  world.  The  pro- 
noun we,  used  by  critics,  has  a  most  imposing  and  delusive  sound. 
The  reader  pictures  to  himself  a  conclave  of  leafhed  men,  delibe- 
rating gi'avely  and  scrupulously  on  the  merits  of  the  book  in  question; 
examining  it  page  by  page,  comparing  and  balancing  their  opinions^ 
and  when  they  have  united  in  a  conscientious  verdict,  publishing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world  :  whereas  the  criticism  is  generally  the  crude 
and  ^asty  production  of  an  individual,  scribbling  to  while  awinr  jm 
idle  hour,  to  oblige  a  book-seller,  or  to  defray  current  expenses.  How 
often  is  it  the  passing  notion  of  the  hour,  affected  by  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  by  indisposition,  by  peevishness,  by  vapofs  or  indigestion ; 
by  personal  prejudice,  or  party  feeling.  Sometimes  a  work  is  sacri- 
ficed, because  the  reviewer  wishes  a  satirical  article  ;  sometimes  be- 
cause he  wants  a  humorous  one  ;  and  sometimes  because  the  author 
reviewed  has  become  offensively  celebrated,  and  ofiers  high  game.to 
the  literiary  marksman.  ^ 

How  often  would  the  critic  himself,  if  a  ^conscientTous  man,  reverse 
his  opinion,  had  he  time  to  revise  it  in  a  mere  sunny  moment ;  but  the 
press  is  waiting,  the  printer's  devil  is  at  his  elbow ;  the  article  is 
wanted  to  make  the  requisite  variety  for  the  number  of  the  review, 
or  the  author  has  pressing  occasion  for  the  sum  he  is  to  recMre  for 
the  article ;  so  it  is  sent  ofi*,  all  blotted  and  blurred ;  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  and  the  consolatory  ejeculation  :  '  Pshaw  !  ^urse  it  I 
it 's  nothing  but  a  review !' 

The  critic,  too,  who  dictates  thus  oracularly  to  the  world,  is  perhaps 
some  dingy,  ill-favored,  ill-mannered  varlet,  who,  were  he  to  speak  by 
word  of  mouth,  would  be  disregarded,  if  not  scoffed  at ;  bxit  such  is 
the  magic  of  types;  such  the  mystic  operation  of  anonymous  vmting; 
such  the  potential  effect  of  the  pronoun  toe^  that  his  crude  decisions, 
fulminated  through  the  press,  become  circulated  far  and  wide,  control 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  give  or  destroy  reputation. 

Many  readers  have  grown  timorous  in  their  judgments,  since  the  all- 
pervading  currency  of  criticism.  They  fear  to  express  a  revised, 
frank  opinion  about  any  new  work,  and  to  relish  it  honestly  and  hear- 
tily, lest  it  should  be  condemned  in  the  next  review,  and  they  stand 
4M)nvicted  of  bad  taste.  Hence  they  hedge  their  opinions,  like  a 
gambler  his  bets,  and  leave  an  opening  to  retract,  and  retreat,  and 
qualify,  and  neutralize  every  unguarded  expression  of  delight,  until 
their  very  praise  declines  into  a  faintnesa  that  is  damning. 

Were  every  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  judge  for  himself,  and  speak 
his  mind  frankly  and  fearlessly,  we  should  have  more  true  criticism 
in  the  world  than  at  present.  Whenever  a  person  is  pleased  with  a 
work,  he  may  be  assured  that  it  has  good  qualities.  An  author  who 
pleases  a  variety  of  readers,  must  possess  substantial  powers  of 
pleasing ;  or,  in  other  words,  intrinsic  merits;  for  otherwise  we  ac- 
knowledge an  effect,  and  deny  the  cause.  The  reader,  therefore, 
should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  readily  shaken  from  the  conviction  of 
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his  own  feelings,  by  the  sweeping  censures  of  pseudo  critics.  The 
author  he  has  adfiiirecl,  may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  faults ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  beauties  and  excellencies  that  have  excited  hm, 
admiration  ;  and  he  should  recollect  that  taste  and  judgment  are  as  \f 
much  evinced  in  the  perception  of  beauties  among  defects,  as  in  a 
detection  of  defei^ts  among  beauties.  For  my  part,  I  honor  the 
blessed  <uid  blessing  spirit,  that  is  quick  to  discover  and  extol  all  that 
is  pleasing  and  meritorious.  Give  me  the  honest  bee,  that  extracts 
honey  from  the  humblest  weed,  but  save  me  from  the  ingenuity  of  the 
spider,  which  traces  its  venom,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden. 

If  the  mere  fact  of  being  chargeable  with  faults  and  imperfections 
is  to  condenm  an  author,  who  is  to  escape  1  The  greatest  writers  of 
antiquity  have,  in  this  way,  been  obnoxious  to  criticism.  Aristotle 
himself  has  been  accused  of  ignorance  ;  Aristophanes  of  impiety  and 
buffoonery ;  Virgil  of  plagiarism,  and  a  want  of  invention  ;  Horace 
of  obscurity ;  Cicero  has  been  said  to  want  vigor  and  connexion,  and 
Demodthenes  to  be  deficient  in  nature,  and  in  purity  of  language. 
Yet  these  have  all  sui*vived  the  censures  of  the  critic,  and  flourished 
on  to  a  glorious  immortality.  Every  now  and  then,  the  world  is 
startled  by  some  new  doctrines  in  matters  of  taste,  some  levelling  at- 
t^ckron  established  creeds ;  some  sweeping  denunciations  of  whole 
generations,  or  schools  of  writers,  as  they  are  called,  who  had  seemed 
to  be  embalmed  and  cannonized  in  public  opinion.  Such  has  been 
V  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Pope,  and  Dryden,  and  Addison ;  wbo  for 
a  time  have  almost  been  shaken  from  their  pedestals,  and  treated  as 
false  idols.  -  - 

It  is  singular,  also,  to  see  the  fickleness  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  its  favorites.  Enthusiasm  exhausts  itself,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  dislike.  The  public  is  always  for  positive  sentiments,  and  new 
sensations.  When  wearied  of  admiring,  it  delights  to  censure ;  thus 
coining  a  double  set  of  enjoyments  out  of  the  same  subject.  Scott 
and  Byron  are  scarce  «old  In  their  graves,  and  already  we  find 
criticism  beginning  to  call  in  question  those  powers  which  held 
the  world  in  magic  thraldom.  Even  in  our  own  country,  one  of  its 
greatest  geniuses  has  had  some  rough  passages  with  the  censors  of  the 
press ;  and  instantly  criticism  begins  to  unsay  all  that  it  has  repeatedly 
said  in  his  praise ;  and  the  public  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  the 
pen  which  has  so  often  delighted  them,  is  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
power  to  delight ! 

If,  tSen,  such  reverses  in  opinion  as  to  matters  of  taste  can  be  so 
readily  brought  a'bout,  when  may  an  author  feel  himself  secure  1 
Where  is  the  anchoring-ground  of  popularity,  when  he  may  thus  be 
driven  from  his  moorings,  and  foundered  even  in  harbor?  The 
reader,  too,  when  is  he  to  consider  himself  safe  in  admirinir,  when 
he  sees  long-established  altars  overthrown,  and  his  household  deitie» 
dashed  to  £e  ground  1 

There  is  one  consolatory  reflection.  Every  abuse  carries  with  it 
its  own  remedy  or  palliation.  Thus  the  excess  of  crude  and  hasty 
criticism,  which  has  of  late  prevailed  throughout  the  literary  world, 
and  threatened  to  overrun  our  country,  begins  to  produce  its  own 
antidote.  Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  contradictory  paths,  a 
man  must  make  his  choice ;  in  so  domg,  he  has  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  is  one  great  step  to  mental  independence.  He  begins  to 
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doubt  all,  where  all  differ,  ancTbut  one  can  be  in*  thengbt.  He  in  drK 
ven  to  trust  to  his  o.wn  discemtnentv  and  his  natural  feelings ;  and 
here  he  is  most  likely  to  be  safe.  The  author,  too,  finding  that  what 
is  condemned  at  one  tribunal,  is  applauded  at  another,  though  per- 
plexed for  a  time,  gives  way*  at  length  jto  the  sppntaneous  impulse  of 
his  genius,  and  the  dictates  of  his  taste,  and  writes  in  the  way  most 
natural  to  himself.  It  is  thus  that  criticisip,  which  by  itis  severity 
may  have  held  the  little  world  of  writers  in  check,,  may,  by  its  very 
excess,  disarm  itself  of  its  terrors,  and  the  hardihood  of  talent  become 
restored.  g.  c 


X>]ffATHOF     THE     TOUNO 


*S(E  brachte  blum«a  mit  iind  frtebu^ 
Gereift  auf  einer  anderD  llur, 
lo- eioem  aiidern  •ooBeiili4:ht«, 
In  eiuer  glbcklichera  nakur.'  ScHiLLBiw 


&LSBV,  little  one !  the  summer  winds  are  bresthing 

A  gentle  hyoin,  to  lull  thy  quiet  rest ; 
Around  thy  tomb,  in  mournful  beauty  wreathing^ 

The  ivy  creeps,  in  freshening  verdure  dressed. 

Sleep  on,  my  love !  the  summer  flowers  are  springing 

In  holv  peace  &bOve  thy  mouldering  head, 
To  giiara  tnv  dust,  and  from  their  bosoltas  flinging 

A  rainglea  sweetness  o'er  thy  silent  bed. 

We  miss  thee,  loye  V  Thy  joyous  face,  once  blushing 

With  rosy  light,  death-shades  have  overcast ; 
And,  ah  !  how  oft  these  heari-felt  tears  are  gushing, 

To  thmk  our  eyes  on  thee  have  looked  their  last!  ' 

t 

We  miss  those  hours,  When  through  our  hearts  was  stealings 

The  merry  music  of  thy  fairy  feet ;  . 
We  miss  those  hours,  when  every  pulse  of  feeling 

Thrilled  quick  and  warm,  thy  trusting  eyes  to  greet. 

We  miss  our  babe^  when  ^v«hing  gathers  round  us ; 
'     Thy  place  is  vaoant  on  thy  motaer's  breast  I 
We  wake  no  more  to  feel  the  spell  that  bound  us, 
When  once  to  ours  thine  infant  lips  wen  pressed  1 

Sleep,  blessed  one  1  no  more  for  us  awaking ! 

The  worm  feeds  sweetly  on  our  faded  flower ; 
I  made  thy  bed,  but  oh !  my  h^art  was  breaking— 

Breaking,  to  feel  Death's  uiiredazing  power. 

Whpre  art  thou  now  ?  The  soul  which  onca  was  pouring 
Through  this  cold  dust  a  warm  and  thrilline  glow, 

Lives  somewhere  yet ;  it  vanished,  heavenward  soaring^  ' 
Far  from  all  pain  and  blight,  oil  earthly  wo  I 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  1    It  must  be  thou  art  wearing 

A  radiant  light  on  tliy  enfranchised  soul ; 
In  some  bright  world,  th^  part  with  aneels  bearing^ 

Where  hynms  of  holy  joy  for  ever  roU  1 

To  that  deep  life,  Grod's  love  hath  surely  borne  thee^ 

Dear,  cherished  babet — nor  sedi  we  to  reclaim ; 
How  much  we  loved,  how  much  we  miss  and  mourn  fh«^ 

Ha  knows  alone  — and  bleased  be  his  namel  j.  d.  t^ 
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tllSTOBICAb    SsSTCRriS  OF    StATSSMCN  WHO    f'L0|nU8HKD   IN'  TtTK  TlMS  OF'  GfsOBOtf 

III.  Second  Series.  By  Hsnbt  Losd  ^ouoham,  F.  R.  S/,  and  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France.  In  one  volume,  pp.  334.  London :  Chakubs  Kmioht' 
AND  COMFAN7.    New-York :  Wiuev  and  Putnam. 

Tub  superb  English  edition  of  the  second  series  of  Loan  BaouoHAM's  Historical 
Sketches  reaches  the  country,  and  our  round  table,  at  too  late  an  hour  for  an  elaborate 
br  adequate  review.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  say,  that  we  have  read  the  volume 
through,  with  an  enhancement  of  the  pleasure  which  the  first  series  afforded  us.  The 
sketches  of  the  present  division  are  twenty  in  number,  and  include  those  of  Washington/ 
Lafa7ett^  NapolsIok,  Talleyband,  the  Mibabeav  family,  etc.  We  had  marked  for 
insertion  the  sketches  of  Napoleon  and  Washington,  which  are  admirably  considered 
in  contrast ;  but  our  limited  space  compels  us  to  forego  their  insertion,  and  to  content 
ourselves  With  a  pass^  or  two  from  the  paper  upon  the  character  of  the  great  general : 

^*When  the  fortunes  of  war  proved  adverse,  the  resources  of  his  mind  were  only 
drawn  forth  in  the  more  ample  profusion.  «  *  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  grand 
error  of  his  whole  career,  the  mighty  expedition  to  Moscow,  was  a  political  error  only.- 
'fhe  vast  preparations  for  that  campaign ;  the  combinations  by  which  he  collected,  and 
marshalled,  and  moved  this  prodigious  and  various  force,  like  a  single  corps,  or  a  do- 
mestic animal,  or  a  lifeless  instrument  in  his  hand,  displayed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
Sreat  genius  for  arrangement  and  for  action  with  which  he  was  endow;ed ;  and  his  pro- 
igious  efibrts  to  regain  the  ground  which  the  disasters  of  that  campaign  rescued  from 
bis  grasp,  were  only  not  successful,  because  no  human  power  could  in  a  month  create 
an  army  of  cavalry,  nor  a  word  of  command  give  to  recruits  the  discipline  cf  veterans.  In 
the  history  of  war,  it  is  assuredly  only  Hannibal  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  His 
course  of  -victory  had  been  for  twelve  years  uninterrupted.  The  resources  of  France 
had  been  poured  out  without  stint  at  his  command.  The  destmction  of  her  liberties  had 
not  r^aitod  the  martial  propensities  of  her  people,  nor  thinned  the  multitudes  that  poured 
out  their  blood  under  his  banners.  I'he  Conscription  worked  as  great  miracles  as  the 
Rq>ubUc.  The  countless  hosts  which  France  thus  poured  forth,  were  led  by  this  con- 
summate warrior  overfall  Italy,  Spain,  Germany;  hailf  the  ancient  thrones  of  Europe 
were  subverted,  the  capitals  of  naif  tier  powers  occupied  in  succession ;  and  a  monarchy 
was  established,  whicn  the  existence  of  England  And  of  Russia  alone  prevented  from 
being  universal. 

"  But  the  Vaulting  ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  tit  last  overshot  itsem  After  his  most 
arduous  and  perhaps  most  triumphant  campaign,  undertaken  with  a  profusion  of  miU- 
tary  resources  unexampled  in  the  annuls  of  war,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire was  in  his  hands ;  yet,  from  the  refusal  of  the  enemy  to  make  peace,  ttnd  the  sterility 
of  the  vast  surrounding  country,  the  contest  was  bootless  to  his  purpose.  He  had  coi-' 
lected  the  mightiest  army  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  frofn  all  parts  of  the  continent  he 
had  gathered  his  forces ;  every  diversity  of  blood,  and  complexion,  and  tongue,  and 
ffarb,  and  weapon,  shone  along  nis  line ;  the  resources  of  whole  provinces  movea  through 
tne  kingdoms  which  his  arms  held  in  aWe ;  the  artillery  of  whole  citaaels  traversed  the 
fields :  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  made  the  food  of  the  myriads  whom  he  poured 
mto  tne  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  blood  flowed  in  rivers,  and  the  earth  watf 
whitened  w.th  men's  bones.  But  this  gigantic  enterprise,  uniformly  successful,  wa* 
found  to  have  no  object,  when  it  had  no  longer  an  enemy  to  overcome,  and  the  victor  in 
vain  sued  to  the  vanquished  for  peace.  The  conflagrafion  of  Moscow  in  one  night  begaif 
his  discomfiture,  which  the  frost  of  another  night  completed.  Upon  the  pomp  and  cit- 
cumstance  of  unnumberied  warriors  —  their  cavalry,  their  guns,lheir  magazmes.  their 
•  equipage— descended  riowly,  flake  by  flake,  the  snow  of  a  northern  night.    The  hopatf 
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of  chairs  for  the  parties  !*  These  items  of  intelligence  are  recorded  with  the  important 
air  of  Shakspkabs's  personage,  who  accompanies  his  tedious  rigmarole  with,  'I  hope 
these  be  facts;  I  hope  these  be/acUf  Our  author  is  equally  felicitous  in  enforcmg 
home  upon  his  readers  divers  undeniable  positions,  and  palpable  truisms;  sometimes 
riyalling,  indeed,  in  this  regard,  the  '  Incontrovertible  Facts'  of  a  native  humorist : 

*  BoHoD  U  o't  is  B«Dr«lt 

Flaooel  6nwn  ar'  n't  oimI*  oC  trip«) 
Itobsters  wear  iM>«pro  Mt  all, 
Aod  cowa  do  n't  aaioka  ik»  Goraan  pip«l' 

Mr.  QsAMT  is  to  London  what  Bozwbll  was  to  Johnson.  The  leviathan  metropolia 
has  no  habits,  that  he  does  not  record ;  ail  that  it  says  and  does,  is  industrioi^sly  trea- 
sured up }  accompanied  with  an  immensityof  twaddle,  which  speaks  little  for  the  writer's 
laney  or  taste.  He  is  not,  it  should  seem,  always  prepared  to  set  a  full  intellectual  meal 
before  the  public ;  yet  he  evidently  believes,  with  'Jerry  Guttridge,'  that  it  is  quite  aii 
easy  thing  to  '  pick  up  something,'  or '  cook  something,'  that  will  be  devoured  by  readers^ 
who  haye  heretofore  received  very  good  fare  at  his  hands. 


Cqaelxs  Vincsnt,  or  thv  Two  CLBaxjp.    A  novel,  in  two  volumes.    New-York  i 
Haspsr  akp  BaOTHXas. 

SiDNKv  CuFtoN,  oa  ViciesiTVDSs  IN  BOTH  HsMispRBBSs.    A  novsl,  in  two  volumes. 
Mew-York:  {Iabpsb  and  BaoTHsas. 

SavsBAL  points  of  similarity  in  these  two  productions^*  induce  us  to  class  them  that 
together,  in  one  article.  They  were  issued  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  samo 
publishers;  the  scene  of  each  is  laid,  principally,  in  our  own  'commercial  metropolis  t' 
ihe  characters  and  incidents  are  taken  from  among  ourselves ;  there  is  a'somewhat  cu- 
rious, because  entirely  accidental,  reseoiblance  in  the  outline  of  the  stories ;  and  finally^ 
both  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  occasioned  some  remark,  as  the  first  attempt! 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  heretofore  unknown  as  aspirants  to 
the  honors  of  literature.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are  no  longer  si  secret,  we  be- 
lieve ;  and  although  they  have  not  avowed  themselves  upon  their  title-pages,  yet  inas- 
much as  there  is  nothing  in  their  books  of  which  they  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
we  shall  *  break  no  squares,'  we  presume,  by  speaking  as  openly  of  them  in  print,  as 
others  do  in  conversation. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  one  first  published.  '  Charles  Ymcent'  is  understood  to  bo 
the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Wiixiam  Henbv  Wxlus,  a  highly  respectable  hardware  mer- 
chant, in  Pearl-street ;  and,  we  believe,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  at  all 
eyents,  belonging  to  a  &mily  in  connexion  with  that  society. 

The  story  is  not  very  complicated,  yet  displays  considerable  power  of  invention.  Tho 
hero,  Charles  Yincent,  is  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  a  New- York  merchant,  whose 
pephew.  Brown,  is  also  employed  in  the  same  capacity  by  his  uncle.  The  former  is  an 
excellent  young  man ;  the  latter  a  very  bad  one.  The  merchant  has  a  daughter,  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  of  course ;  witty  and  witfiil,  and  much  given  to  mischief,  but  sensible,  and 
in  the  main  of  right  feelings.  Both  the  young  men  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  Charles 
Vincent  is  preferred.  Accident  makes  Brown  and  Ymcent  acquainted  with  a  broken- 
down  villain,  who  has  a  lovely  and  virtuous  daughter.  Brown,  exasperated  by  the  pra. 
ference  of  his  cousin  for  Vincent,  resorts  to  divers  expedients  for  his  ruin,  which  gradinily 

*Nbitrbb  of  theta  worka  have  bean  raceiTed  from  tba  poblithars ;  and  wa  ara  iadebtad,  at  a  late 
hour,  for  a  brief  noUea  of  each,  to  a  friend  in  nboee  onbiaated  Ju^mcnt  we  fhould  not  baiilata  to 
coBllde.    Pttblifehera,  bere  and  elaew  bere,  a  ould  oblige  ■•  and  ihcnaaivta,  by  ftrwandiSf  their  pa^ 
Ucalionaaa  aeon  aa  thay  pre  iaraad  from  Ihapraaa. 
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Ji>ecome  deeper  in  rascality,  and  are  for  a  time  Buccesslul.  The  broken-down  villain  be- 
comes his  agent  in  these  devices,  and  Brown,  under  his  teaching,  plunges  deeper  and 
ideeper  into  vice;  proceeding,  finally,  to  the  length  of  making  an  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Vincent.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  plans  of  the  rascals  are  defeated ;  Vincent 
is  found  to  be  the  son  of  an  opulent  gentleman,  stolen  in  infancy  by  the  villain  and  cer- 
tain confederates ;  Brown  perishes  miserably,  and  the  hero  is  made  hefpy,tecundem  artem. 

This  is  but  a  mere  outline ;  the  filling  up  is  much  more  ingenious  and  interesting  than 
the  bare  outside  invention  might  lead  one  to  anticipate.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is 
drawn  with  force  and  spirit ;  and  the  history  of  the  villain.  Brown' s  assistant  and  adviser, 
including  the  abduction  of  the  child,  forms  an  episode  of  considerable  length,  and  of  very 
decided  merit  It  occupies,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  wrought  out  with 
great  nni.  sustained  vigor. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  '  Charles  Vincent'  fairly  entitled  to  a  respectable  rank  among 
American  novels ;  and  in  truth,  we  have  read  not  a  few,  both  American  and  English* 
exhibiting  less  talent,  and  much  less  taste,  which  have  been  hugely  lauded  by  the  press, 
and  bought  up  at  a  great  rate  by  the  public,  even  to  the  achievement  of  several  editions. 

'  Sidney  Clifton'  is  ascribed,  And  we  believe  truly,  to  Mr.  Obobge  D.  Stbono,  a  West- 
India  merchant,  and  president  of  the  Commercial  Bank.  Mr.  Strong  has  contributed, 
occasionally,  in  verse,  to  various  periodicals,  and  with  unqualUcd  suce  ss.  His  poetical 
effusions  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit,  which  has  been  quickly  and  warmly  appreciated ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  his  having  ever  before  attempted  a  prose  composition,  of  any 
length.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to  add,  that  his  coup  dPeasai  gives  evidence  of  talent,  and 
rich  promise  of  future  excellence.  His  novel  exhibits  humor,  invention,  perception  of 
character,  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a  story ;  leas  of  the  latter  than  of  the  others,  but 
that  is  precisely  the  fault  which  practice  will  remove.  In  a  first  work,  it  is  not  unrea^ 
flonableto  expect  some  forcing  of  incidents,  to  bring  all  things  handsomely  round;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  troublesome  matter,  even  with  experienced  hands,  to  wind  up  a 
story  neatly. 

The  plot  of  *  Sidney  Clifton'  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  *  Charles  Vincent;'  and 
the  progress  of  the  story  brings  out  more  numerous  and  more  varied  characters.  It  opensi 
after  the  orthodox  fashion,  with  the  supposed  parentage  of  the  hero,  who  appears  before  the 
reader  as  the  offspring  of  guilt,  early  left  an  orphan  by  the  suicide  of  his  fiither.  He  is 
adopted  by  a  benevolent  cartman,  and  in  process  of  time  gains  admission  to  the  counting- 
house  of  a  rich  merchant.  This  merchant  has  a  profligate  son,  who  becomes  the  enemy 
of  Clifton,  and  by  a  series  of  rascally  expedients,  contrives  to  involve  him  in  disgrace  and 
ruin.  As  in  Charles  Vincent,  rivalry  in  love  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  young  villain's 
enmity.  .Clifton  has  gained  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  and  also,  unfortu- 
nately, of  another  young  lady,  who  takes  a  very  decided  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
He  it  badgered  into  fighting  a  duel,  in  which  his  antagonist  falls,  and  immediately  after 
takes  flight  for  England.  There  he  achieves  great  success  in  literature ;  rescues  a  noble- 
man and  his  daughters  from  robbers ;  becomes  involved  in  other  remarkable  adventures ; 
and  finally  discovers  his  real  fother,  in  the  person  of  a  rich  Englishman,  nearly  connected 
with  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligations.  Finally,  all  mischances  and 
misunderstandings  are  cleared  up ;  the  innocence  of  Clifton  is  proved ;  his  profligate  and 
vindictive  enemy  is  suitably  punished ;  and  all  parties  are  made  happy. 

This,  again,  is  but  a  mere  outline  of  the  plot ;  and  moreover,  we  have  taken  no  notice 
of  several  interesting  episodes,  one  of  which — the  licentious  designs  of  the  young  pro- 
fligate upon  a  lovely  Jewess  —  is  wrought  up  vrith  much  power  and  effect.  We  hava 
been  obtiged,  also,  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  descriptions  of  metropolitan  scenes,  which 
Are  remarkably  spirited  and  racy.  Among  them,  are  the  doings  at  a  £uhionable  party, 
and  a  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  in  both  of  which  the  satirical  powers  of  the  author  are 
displayed  to  good  advantage.  The  style  of  this  novel  is  unequal,  but  generally  very 
good.  We  can  trace  the  unpractised  hand,  occasionally ;  but  there  is  no  very  obvioua 
defect,  in  either  force  or  elegance.  In  short,  *  Sidney  Clifton'  is  a  very  clever  novel,  and 
deserves  a  libera  share  of  public  favor. 
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Aheucan  Pusok  DiecipuNB. — The  opening  pi4)er  in  the  North  Ameriean  RevietB^ 
for  the  July  quarter,  is  an  admirable  dissertation  upon  the  systems  of  prison  discipline 
in  the  United  Sti&tes,  including  a  sketch  of  the  abuses  of  criminal  justice,  in  the  earlier 
hiBtory  of  punishments  in  this  country.  It  is  an  elaborate  review  of  several  volumes 
iind  pamphlets,  from  authentic  and  distinguished  sources,  which  give  ample  evidence  that 
the  public  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  they  discuss.  A  re- 
volting description  is  given  of  the  condition  of  American  prisons,  under  the  old  system 
of  penitentiary  discipline;  an  example  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  Walnut- 
atreet  prison,  in  Philadelphia,  which,  in  1783,  was  depicted  as  follows,  in  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  state  council,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  abuses  of  prison 
discipline : 

*  In  thb  dMi  of  aboBiBatioii  were  mingled,  in  one  reroldnf  maee  of  feiteHnif  eorraptioo,  ell  the 
collected  elcmente  of  contapion ;  e)l  age»^  etUrt,  ead  «cxef  were  forced  iuio  one  horrid,  loatheome 
communion  of  depravity.  Children,  committed  with  their  mothers,  here  first  learned  to  lisp  in  the 
•trange  nocents  of  blasphemy  and  execration.  Yonng*  pure,  and  nodeat  females,  romnitted  for 
debt,  here  I««rned  from  the  hateful  society  of  abandoned  prostitute*,  (whose  resiinf -places  on  the 
floor  they  were  compelled  to  share)  the  Insidious  lessons  of  seduction.  The  younf  apprentice.  In 
custody  for  some  venial  fliult,  the  tyro  in  yuilt,  the  unfortunate  debtor,  the  untried  and  aometimet 
guiltli^ss  prisoners,  the  ionocnnt  witnesses,  detained  for  their  evidence  in  court  against  those  charged 
with  crimes,  were  associated  with  the  incnrrigible  felon,  the  loathsome  victim  of  disease  and  vice, 
■nd  the  disgusting  drnnkard,  (whose  means  of  intoxication  were  nnblusbkigiy  ftirnishod  by  thn 
Jailer!)  Idleness,  proffiiracy,  and  widely-diflTused  contamination,  were  thn  inevitable  resulu.  The 
frantic  yells  of  bacchanalian  revelry ;  the  horrid  execrations  and  disgusting  otwcenities  from  the 
lips  of  profligacy ;  the  flreqnoiit  intfiction  of  the  lasb ;  the  clanking  of  fetters ;  the  wild  exclama- 
tion of  the  wretcn,  driven  frantic  by  desperation ;  the  ferocious  cries  of  comhatanu  ;  the  groans  of 
those  wounded  in  the  fVequent  ttnya.  (a  common  pastime  in  the  prison.)  minpled  with  the  unpitied 
moans  of  the  sick,  (lying  unattended,  and  sometimes  dei^tiinte  of  clothes  and  covering,)  the  faint 
but  imploring  avcenta  for  sustenance  by  the  miserable  debtor,  cut  off*  from  all  means  of  «elf  support, 
and  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  or  to  lingering  starvation ;  and  the  continual  though  unheeded 
complainCs  of  the  miserable  and  destitute,  formed  the  discordant  spunds  heard  in  the  omlf  public 
abode  of  misery  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  voice  of  hope;  of  mercy,  of  religion,  never  entered,  la 
this  nursery  of  crime,  almost  every  species  of  profligacy  was  practised  without  punishment,  and 
openly  taught,  without  any  attempt  at  prevention ;  sins,  to  which  the  purity  of  Christianity  baa 
pot  attaehed  even  a  name,  were  nightly  perpetrated. 

*  In  this  abode  of  moral  contamination  and  of  suflering,  a  ftw  were  released  from  their  misery  by 
the  lingering  pains  of  hunger,  of  cold,  aud  neglect  i  several  committed  ruicide ;  and  the  frequent  and 
fctal  pestilence— the  inevitable  conseoueuce  of  filth  end  crowded  apartments— swept  off  multitudes, 
to  whom  the  meajisof  education,  as  well  as  the  lessons  of  religion  had  never  been  offered;  whose  dying 
lioUrs  were  unimproved ;  whose  beda  were  attended  by  no  roerciftil  minister  of  the  gospel,  urging 
them  to  repentance,  and  bearing  the  blessed  hope  of  mercy  iind  forgiveness.  They  departed,  either 
anheeded,  or  aurrounded  by  wretches  on  wliom  their  awful  example  produced  no  reform;  from 
whom  their  sufferings  received  no  compassion,  nor  anv  alleviation.  The  laftt  sigh  of  the  most  hard- 
ened was  breathed  out  in  audacious  and  shocking  defiance ;  while  brutal  indiffrrence,  or  agoni- 
zing despair,  marked  the  dying  moments  of  many  of  the  tenants  of  a  jail  in  a  christian  commu- 
nity/ 

Thia  shocking  description^  it  is  added,  too  accurately  depicts  the  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  prisons  in  this  coimtry  in  178S-9,  especially  the  old  state-prison  in 
this  city,  at  Charlestovm,  (Mass.,)  and  in  the  old  New^ Jersey  state-prison.  The  result, 
Bays  the  reviewer,  of  this  state  of  things,  was,  '  that  a  prison  became  a  secret  place,  an 
imperium  in  imperia,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  or  i'ather  by  its  own  precedents;  a 
cavern,  whose  gloom  waa  never  irradiated  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  whose  noisome 
miasma  was  never  stirred  by  the  breezes  of  heaven.  Here  every  noxious  plant  vege- 
tated in  rank  luxuriance^  and  here  every  obscene  beast  made  his  chosen  habitation.    So 
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thick  was  the  darkness  which  enshrouded  these  abodes  of  misery,  that  they  might  exist 
in  the  very  midst  of  an  enlightened  and  philanthropic  city,  and  yet  not  a  man  could  be 
found  ^ho  had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  transacted  within  their  walls.  Whatever 
might  be  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  inmates,  they  were  all  bornor  so  for  as  the  com- 
munity was  concerned,  in  silence.  No  one  would  believe  the  narrative  of  a  state-prison 
convict ;  or,  if  he  believed  it,  no  one  would  be  easily  convinced,  that  criminals  could  b« 
governed  by  any  thing  better  than  starvation  and  cold,  the  lash,  the  dungeon,  and  th« 
bayonet.'  The  natural  effect  of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  very  means  employed  for 
preventing  crime,  became  the  means,  not  only  of  multiplying  it,  but  also  of  rendering  it 
more  cautious,  more  expert,  more  nefarious,  and  more  systematic.  A  most  affecting,  and 
we  doubt  not  strictly  authentic,  illustration  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  former,  and 
to  too  great  a  degree  of  the  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  is  given  by  the  reviewer, 
which  we  regret  our  inability  to  quote.  It  proves,  conclusively,  that  so  lieur  from  having 
a  tendency  to  diminish  crime,  the  tendency  of  the  system  was  directly  to  increase  it> 
and  that  prisons  of  every  kind  were  seminaries  of  vice,  in  which  criminals  could  select 
and  educate  their  associates. 

The  first  e^ort  to  arouse  the  public  mind  in  this  country  to  the  enormity  of  this  evil, 
was  made  by  *The  Philadelphia  Society  for  assisting  Distressed  Prisoners,*  in  1776  ^ 
subsequently,  this  society  was  dissolved,  and  in  1787  another  was  estabUshed,  under  the 
name  of  '  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,*  which 
has  the  enviable  fame  of  being  the  first  to  reduce  the  humane  and  philosophic  theory  of 
preventive  and  reforming  punishments,  by  the  separate  confinement  and  instruction  of 
prisoners,  to  the  unerring  test  of  successful  experiment.  The  other  association,  and 
that  on  which  the  greater  share  of  the  labor  in  this  cause  has  of  late  years  fidlen,  is  the 
'  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,'  organized  in  1825.  It  has  published  thirteen  annual 
reports,  which  are  said  to  furnish  a  mass  of  fiicts  and  statistics  respecting  prisons,  and 
the  various  subjects  connected  with  criminal  jurisprudence,  of  greater  value  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  works  at  present  in  (he  E/nglish  language.  It  has  proved,  that  the 
attempt  to  reform  criminals  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  and  that  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
is  a  matter  into  which  every  virtuous  member  of  society  is  bound  to  make  inquiry.  We 
commend  to  our  readers  that  portion  of  the  review  which  immediately  succeeds,  wherein 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  as  the  paramount  object,  and  the  manner  in  whi<di  it  may 
be  most  successfully  accomplished,  are  considered  in  a  humane  spirit,  and  with  unan- 
swerable argument 

The,  reviewer  goes,  at  some  lengtK,  into  a  consideration  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Auburn  systems  of  discipline,  the  first  of  which  insists  upon  total, 
and  the  other  upon  only  partial  solitude;  in  the  one  case,  the  prisoners  being  always  in 
the  solitary  cell,  and  in  the  other,  only/or  the  night.  Objection  is  made  to  the  Philadel* 
phia  system,  that  it  is  not  in  fieict  solitary ;  that  communication  between  convicts  in  ad- 
joining cells,  through  the  air  and  water-pipes,  cannot  be  prevented ;  and  that  this  defect 
was  on  one  occasion  well  nigh  proving  fatal  to  the  Western  Penitentiary,  at  Pittsburgh, 
inasmuch  as  a  general  insurrection  had  been  concerted  by  the  convicts,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  warden.  The  re* 
viewer  decides  in  fiivor  of  the  Auburn  system,  as  the  most  successful,  considered  as  a 
school  of  reformation ;  and  although  the  severity  of  punishments  in  the  prison  would 
tend  to  the  opinion  that  the  Philadelphia  system  is  more  merciful,  yet  it  is  contended,  that 
this  evinces  mismanagement  in  the  institution,  rather  than  inherent  evil  in  the  plan ;  since 
the  lash  is  seldom  used  in  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  states'  prisons,  which 
are  under  the  same  discipline,  as  is  also  the  House  of  Correction,  at  South  Boston,  where, 
with  the  average  number  of  two  hundred  an4  fifty  prisoners,  not  a  stripe  has  been  in- 
flicted in  five  years.  *  There  is  neither  gun,  bayonet,  sword,  pistol,  cowhide,  cat,  or 
whip  of  small  cords,  gag,  restraining-chair,  hand-cuff,  slocks,  or  any  instrument  of 
torture,'  about  the  establishment,  which  has  nevertheless  been  most  successfully  con* 
ducted.  In  fine,  it  is  argued,  that '  either  system  may  be  conducted  mercifuUy,  and  either 
may  be  conducted  bratally.    Both  require  a  man  skilled  in  the  government  of  men ;  a 
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mild,  finii,  temperate,  and  beiwYolent,  yet  inflexible  dieciptinaiian.    Uflder  such  a  ma% 
there  will  be  but  little  euflering  in  either ;  without  auch  a  one,  in  either  there  will  be  much/ 
We  are  no  apologists  o(  crime,  nor  have  we  any  superfluoua  sympathy  to  waste  upoi^ 
the  fate  of  rogues^  who  are  justly  'condemned  under  the  law;'  but  we  hold  that  justice 
should  always  be  tempered  with  mercy.    '  I  have  often  remarked,'  says  an  acute  ob- 
server, and  a  practical  philanthropist,  who  participated  alike  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
happy,  and  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate,  'in  the  course  of  my  experience  of  human 
litis,  that  every  man,  even  the  worst,  has  something  good  about  him.'    How  different  is^ 
the  reasoning  of  too  many  keepers  of  public  prisons,  and  their  lax  subordinates !    Do 
ihey  not  too  generally  consider  the  victims  of  the  low  as  utterly  corrupt ;  and,  because 
they  have  sinned  against  their  own  wel&re  and  the  welfare  of  society,  as  beyond  the 
pale  of  that  charity  which  'sufTereth  long,  and  is  kind?'    And  does  not  this  species  of 
argument  tend  to  the  multiplication  of  prohibitions,  until  obedience  becomes  well-niglv 
impossible  1    We  verily  believe  it  does.    The  heart  is  steeled  against  humanity,  in  the 
intercourse  of  a  prison.    Some  four  years  since,  in  a  journey  of  pleasure  to  the  west, 
we  visited  the  Auburn  prison.    In  traversing  its  gloomy  rounds,  we  paused  for  a  moment 
in  one  of  the  long  and  narrow  covered  vrays,  to  survey  through  a  loop-hole  an  ex- 
tended work-shop  of  prisoners,  bent  to  their  labor  of  shoe-making.    A  kind  of  subdued 
murmur,  from  the  dull  blows  of  innumerable  hammers  upon  yielding  leather,  was  the 
only  sound  that  fell  upon  the  ear.    While  We  were  gazing  at  the  populous  £unily  of  cor- 
donnisrs,  a  fiuse,  eminent  among  the  rest  for  the  brightness  of  its  expression,  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  very  peroeptiUe  tfmile.    *  Surely,'  we  said,  mentally,  *  that  iiellow 
is  not  particularly  unhappy,  for  a  state^prisoner.'    But  scarcely  had  the  thought  passed 
through  our  mind,  when  we  observed  a  tall,  lank  under-keeper,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment,  descend  from  his  perch  on  a  platform,  and  beckon  to  our" 
'  happy*  laborer  to  approach.    He  laid  his  tools  and  unfinished  work  noiselessly  aside,  and 
advanced,  with  an  undisguised  expression  of  fear  in  his  countenance.    In  reply  to  a 
motion  from  (he  ke^>er,  he  ascended  the  platform,  and  removed  his  coarse  garments  to 
the  waist.    Our  guide,  Meing  what  was  going  forward,  manifested  some  anxiety  to  have 
us  pass  on ;  but  We  remained  at  our  post,  like  a  man-of-war* s-man,  'to  witness  punish- 
ment.'   The  keeper,  grasping  a  long  horso'Whip,  (not  the  scourge  of  small  tingling 
cords,  which  it  is  said  was  only  used  in  the  prison,  under  the  later  administration  of 
Captain  Ltkds,)  stood  at  such  a  distance  that  the  liill  force  of  every  blow  m  ight  be  felt 
by  his  victim.    He  administered  seven  strokes,  each  of  which  made  the  sufferer  literally 
*  double  himself  up,'  as  he  writhed  in  agony.    Never  have  we  beheld  such  an  expression 
as  dwelt  iqpon  the  countenance  of  the  convict,  when  he  donned  his  striped  coat,  and  de- 
scended to  his  place.    It  was  a  look,  bom  we  are  sure  oi  a  quenchless  spirit.    It  is  our 
belief  from  a  hint  of  the  guide,  as  well  as  the  attending  circumstancea,  that  this  keeper 
had  for  some  time  been  on  a  cold  scent  for  an  opportunity  to  chastise  the  prisoner ;  and 
that  the  smile  —  provoked,  perhaps,  by  a  momentary  forgetfiilness  of  misery,  and 
the  obtrusibn  of  a  pleasant  thought — which  we  had  remarked,  furnished  the  first  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of'  his  tyranny.    Who  can  doubt  what  were  the  feelings  with  which 
that  convict'  went  scourged  to  his  dungeon  that  night?    Past  all  doubt,  revenge,  the 
more  irritable  and  vital,  because  at  present  impotent,  sat  ever  after  at  the  portal  of  his 
heart,  repulsing  every  genial  ssiftiment,  and  every  penitent  emotion ;  and  although  the 
culprit  had  but  a  Pisgah  prospect  of  liberation,  having  been  sentenced  for  seven  years, 
of  which  he  had  served  but  onci  yet  we  venture  to  predict,  that  an  imagination  rabid  and 
strong,  will  keep  for  ever  aUve  the  bitter  memory  of  that  brutal  chastisement.    For  a 
femedy  for  such  abuses  as  these,,  Snd  for  the  plan  of  a  better  course,  which,  while  it  shall 
visit  retributive,  shall  yet  administer  humane,  justice,  we  must  ag^  commend  the  arti- 
cle in  question  to  the  reader's  earnest  attention ;  asking  him,  in  the  metfn  time,  to  con- 
sider the  following  extract : 

<*  There  exiata,  in  the  ituiderd  by  whieh  pobKe  opibion  ntfuvreahnnaa  railtiSMi.  e  sererpeiet, 
•ad  a  fftsge  of  tvamigreiiioB  both  shore  sad  below  it.    This  peiat  ie  fixed,  u  the  snain,  hy  leg iaie- 
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life  enactaent.  •  Let  e  mao  be  ever  to  corrvpt,  let  him  be  faithten,  impure,  dithoneet,  only  let  him 

keep  deyMM^  the  reach  ot  the  lew,  aod  he  will,  too  freqaently,  io  the  ordinary  intercooree  of  lociety, 

•hare  in  every  mark  of  conventional  reepecU    He  if  a  member,  in  good  atandinf ,  of  the  body 

politic  : 

*  Wall  drMMd,wcll  brtd, 
Well  iquipafed,  iatiokat  fiod  •nonfh 
To  p49i  iM  riodUj  Uiroaghavery  dM>r.' 

We  ISmI  bovad  Co  avmpathize  in  the  eorrowa  of  such  ah  one,  to  rejoice  in  his  tocceMee,  and,  in  the 
thian  in  whteh  he  u  faulty,  to  labor  for  hit  reformation. 

**  But  lei  a  man  be  convicted  of  a  iraaeirrenion  which  briort  him  wiCiktii  the  reach  of  the  law ;  let 
a  eivn  pfoceea  be  iaaued  agaiunt  him  ;  let  an  offlcer  take  him  into  custody,  and  walk  with  him 
tkroufh  theor^vdof  hiatUent,aitoaiahed,and  uurecogniaing  friend*;  let  him  but  cross  the  tbreah- 
bold  of  a  jail,  and  hear  the  barsh  bolls  of  a  dungeon  grate  upon  his  eer ;  let  him  bn  convicted  by  a 
jury,  and  apntenced  by  a  judge,  and  abide  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  term  uf  ct»nfinemenl ;  and, 
M<H«over,  let  his  manner  be  ill-bred,  his  appearaitce  hirsute,  his  garments  tattered,  with  nut  a  liu- 
gering  trace  of  the  gentleman  about  him,  aod  all  his  relations  t4>  society  are  instaiiiiy  changed.  It 
mattered  not  how  many  migbt  be  the  circumstances  extenuating  his  fault ;  whether  the  offence  were 
tke  firat  or  the  fiftieth }  nay,  whethef  the  culprit  was  young  or  old,  ignorant  or  well  informed ;  until 
TOry  lately,  his  treutment  was.  in  all  cases,  precisely  the  same.  It  seemed  as  if  society  could  look 
lesiently  upop  every  thing  else,  but  the  infraction  of  her  own  laws ;  or,  rather,  as  if  we  hftld,  with 
Ihe  ancient  Spartans,  that  crime  did  not  consist  in  the  act,  but  in  its  being  detected.  It  had  come 
to  be  believed,  that,  as  soon  as  man  became  a  couvict,  his  very  nature  was  changed,  and  ti!l  the  re- 
lations of  his  UsWom  men  to  him  were  chaogfMl  alRO.  Henceforth,  appeal  to  his  reason  or  to  his  con- 
actence  was  uaeleaa,  and,  like  a  brute,  he  could  be  influenced  ouly  by  fear.  Nay,  it  was  worse  than 
this.  We  address  the  kopet  of  brutes  as  well  as  their  fears;  but  no  oue  ever  addressed  the  hopes 
of  the  wretch  on  whom  the  hand  of  punitive  justice  had  fallen.  He  had  lost  caste.  No  one  cared 
what  became  of  him.  It  mattered  not  how  much  he  might  be  abused,  what  insolence  of  office  he 
might  suffer,  or  how  deeply  the  iron  in  the  dungeon  miffbi  enter  into  bis  soul.  If  he  repented, 
and  waa  in  heart  a  reformed  roan,  no  one  would  believe  him;  uo  one  would  employ  him;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  proof  of  his  moral  improvement,  by  suffering  starvation  unto  death.  How  be- 
nevolent aod  how  thoughtful  was  that  proof  of  discipleship  which  our  Sariour  enjoined,  *I  was  in 
priaon,  aad  ye  came  uato  me  !' ' 

Is  not  this  as  undeniably  true,  as  it  is  eloquently  expressed  1  Is  it  nothing  in  eztenua- 
tvm  of  crime,  that  its  victim  was  virtuous,  until,  day  after  day,  Poverty  poked  her  pale, 
lean  lace  in  at  the  window,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  doomed  to  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  misfortune,  till  death  should  make  it  a  drawn  battle  7  Is  it  alto- 
gether strange,  that  thus  situated,  a  man  should  act  upon  a  primary  hint  from  the  great 
master  of  evil,  or  a  second-hand  suggestion  from  some  one  of  his  apt  scholars!  If 
there  be  no  extenuation  in  all  this,  should  a  well-filled  purse,  that '  pineal  gland  of  the 
body  social,'  make  the  impure  clean,  and  the  morally  diseased  healthfiU  I  Chablbs 
Laks  says  he  trembled,  at  times,  when  he  looked  at  his  fingers,  to  see  how  admirably 
they  were  constructed,  for  '  picking  and  stealing.'  There  is  a  moral  in  the  thought ;  and 
the  humanity  which  prompted  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  within  the  gloomy  walls 
which  enclose  upward  of  ten  thousand  prisoners,  in  the  United  States. 


Statbn-Islavd  :  New-Bbiohton. — It  is  a  very  trite  remark,  that  oar  common  pri- 
vileges or  blessings  are  not  adequately  appreciated ;  but  if  the  adage  be  as  ancient  as  the 
hills,  it  is  true  as  truth  itself^  which  existed  '  before  ever  the  hills  were  brought  forth.' 
We  have  been  struck  with  th6  force  of  this  old  saying,  in  &  recent  excursion  along  the 
harbor  and  sea-borders  of  Staten-Island,  extending  from  New-Brighton  to  the  telegraph 
station.  If  the  unrivalled  scenes  which  may  Jbe  commanded  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  this  route,  were  a  day's  remove  from  town,  it  would  doubtless  hecome  one  of  the 
most  prominent  resorts,  excepting  perhaps  Niagara,  in  the  country.  But  because  it  is 
near,  and  may  be  reached  in  thirty  minutes'  sail  over  our  matchless  bay,  every  hour  in 
the  day,  many,  we  dare  say,  in  our  crowded  metropolis,  fancy  it  less  worthy  a  vint 
than  scores  of  inferior  places,  some  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  away.  New-Brighton,  how- 
ever, is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  We  believe  that  thousands — attracted 
by  the  magnificent  Pavilion,  the  beauty  of  the  shores,  the  natural  terraces  and  rounded 
eminences,  rising  gradually  one  above  another,  and  crowned  by,  or  commanding  views 
of^  tasteful  residences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pure  and  refireshing  air — are  now  acquainted 
with  the  charms  of  this  spot,  who  perhaps  a  year  since  thought  Uttle  aad  cored  less 
about  its  numerous  beauties.    Uninterested,  tp  the  value  of  a  penny,  in  any  landed 
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estate  upon  the  island,  and  anxious  only  that  others  of  our  citizens  should  realise  'the 
things  which  we  do  knort,^  we  shall  ask  attention  to  a  slight  sketch,  which  has  for  ito 
sole  object  the  awakening  of  metropolitan  attention  to,  and  a  proper  pride  in,  thebesuties 
of  nature,  which  are  spread  with  such  a  lavish  hand  along  the  whole  south-western 
border  of  the  Bay  of  New- York. 

Sitting  St  high  noon,  on  our  ever  memorable  'Independence  Day/  beneath  a  trae 
which  crowns  one  of  the  upland  summits,  that  swell  so  gently  and  gracefully  around 
New-Brighton  and  the  Quarantine-Ground,  a  fervid  sun  tempered  mean  time  by  passing 
summer  clouds,  we  looked  around  upon  this  varied  scene :  To  the  South,  the  Narrows, 
that  gate  which  opens  upon  the  old  world,  across  the  Atlantic,  spread  wide  its  gnaided 
pass,  to  af!brd  us  a  view  of  '  old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,'  partly  retiev^ad  by 
the  dimly  blue  Highlands  of '  Neversink,'  but  beyond,  swelHng  in  the  imagination  from 
the  vast  almost  to  the  infinite ;  while  between  you  and  its  nearest  border,  villas  gleam 
among  the  trees,  from  the  crests  of  wooded  hills,  and  collections  of  white  dwellings 
brighten  in  the  sun.    Farther  to  the  east,  follow  the  *  ribbed  sea-sand'  of  Coney-Island 
to  tibe  verdant  shores  of  Long-Island,  where  the  yellow  wheat-fields  and  green  meadows 
are  diversified  with  rich  patches  of  forest,  over  which  rise  heavenward  the  spiiea  of  a 
peaceful  inland  village.  Passing  Brooklyn,  swelling  proudly  from  its  prominent  heights, 
and  our  own  noble  city,  with  its  numerous  steeples,  domes,  and  turrets, '  sitting  like  Tyre 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea'  —  reposing  in  beauty  beneath  the  transparent  veil  of  haze,  which 
but  adds  enchantment  to  the  view —the  eye  rests  upon  the  glorious  Hudson,  stretching 
in  migesty  beyond  the  abrupt  walls  of  the  Palisades,  and  widening  into  the  Tsppan 
Sea.    On  the  north  and  west,  undulation  after  undulation,  rise  the  blue  hills,  grovring 
fainter  and  ftinter,  until  terminated  by  the  range  that  carries  the  Catskills  onward  to 
Pennsylvania,  on  a  visit  to  their  near  relations,  the  Blue  Ridge  Family ;  whiles  coming 
toward  the  sea-board,  the  beautiful  city  of  Newark  'sparkles  all  revealed,'  in  its  green 
lap,  and  along  the  end  of  its  picturesque  bay.   Westwardly,  opens  a  little  vale  of  Temper 
with  wide  meadows  along  '  The  Kills/  and  rich  woodlands,  lovely  landscapes,  and  pas- 
toral villages,  steeple-crowned^  filling  the  eye,  onward  to  where  the  distant  mountains 
bound  the  view.    Then  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  the  bay  beneath  you.    All  m 
life  and  animation.    Broad  bands  of  sunlight  thrown  across  it  in  the  distance,  give  ycrti 
the  hue  of  our  western  fresh- water  lakes ;  more  near,  the  'cat's-paw*  ripples  of  the 
fitfid  breeze  are  painting  irregular  purple  shadows;  gay  steamers  are  leaving  behind 
them  long  tracks  of  foam,  or  ploughing  the  wave  before  them;  while^  like  the  laint  drum 
of  a  partridge,  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods,  comes  up  the  subdued  sound  of  their  wel- 
tering wheels.    Ships,  and  water-craft  of  every  description,  are  crossing  and  rs-crossing 
each  other's  path,  or  reposing  idly  at  anchor,  before  you — their  sails  now  bathed  insun- 
Ught,  now  Ijring  in  shadow ;  while  beneath  your  fe3t  spreads  out  the  chaste  and  elegant 
settlemmt  of  New-Brighton,  reclining  picturesquely  upon  its  green  and  sloping  bank, 
with  the  beautiful  and  spacious  Pavilion  rising  in  the  midst    Now,  reader,  we  have 
drawn,  as  we  think,  a  faithful  sketch ;  and  would  simply  ask,  if  the  scene  be  not  one  of 
surpassing  loveliness  7    An  English  gentleman,  whom  we  recently  accompanied  to  a 
Liverpool  packet,  off  Sandy-Hook,  dwelt  with  admiration  upon  the  view  we  have  at- 
lempted  to  depict ;  and  declared  that,  for  natural  capabilities  and  attractions,  he  had 
seen  nothing,  in  any  country,  superior  to  the  uplands  of  Staten-Islsnd,  along  the  Bay 
and  the  Narrows.    With  a  rich  soil,  then ;  without  local  d^sagremens  of  any  kind ; 
within  a  distance  from  town  less  than  that  of  some  of  our  streets  from  the  business 
marts  i  with  countless  building-sites,  and  with  air  of  the  purest  and  freshest ;  what 
should  hinder,  that  New-Brighton,  and  its  environs  on  all  sides,  should  be  sprinkled  with 
country-seats  1    It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  we  close  our  hurried  paragraph  with  the 
prediction,  that  before  six  years  shall  have  elapsed,  the  whole  high  water-borders  of  the 
island  will  be  covered  with  villas ;  and  we  look  to  see  them  well  shaded  by  transplanted 
trees,  of  a  large  growth.   *  These  are  the  anticipations.   Let  them  not  be  disappointed  V 
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GcULur  Mahnbbiiks.  —The  Foreign  Quarterly  Rttiew  olaims,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  that  eetablished  periodical,  to  have  toiled  long  and  successfiilly,  and  with  an  al- 
moit  German  devotion,  to  render  CKorman  literature  popular  in  England ;  to  transplant 
the  itrongeet  ehoots  and  fairest  flowers  of  that  soil ;  and  to  'impart  the  lavish  wealth  of 
its  opened  mines  of  learning,  to  adorn  and  knprove  the  British  mind.*  The  Review  has 
c6me  at  last  to  think,  however,  that  the  general  feeling  has  of  late  run  too  violently  into 
the  ^treme ;  that  many  English  writers  have  imbibed  a  Gerraano-mania,  and  trans- 
ferred the  praise  due  to  their  plethoric  scholarship,  into  an  indiscriminating  admira- 
tion for  every  thing  that  bears  the  'shadowy,  subtile,  and  meditative  impress  of  German 
peculiarity ;  until  even  the  faults  and  excrescences  of  German  taste  and  style  have  come 
to  be  expatiated  and  insisted  upon^  and  inged  vehemently  upon  the  public,  as  eminent 
beauties.*  If|  as  our  reviewer  reasons,  England  is  too  practical  in  her  habits ;  too  con- 
stantly kept  in  straight-forward  vigilance  and  bold  existence,  to  allow  time,  to  any  ejt- 
tent,  for  ultra  metaphysical  niceties ;  is  not  America  much  more  so  7  It  is  still  more  un- 
deniably true  of  our  own  country  than  of  England,  that  'all  the  elements  of  material  life 
and  action  are  so  unceasingly  whirled  together,  combining  and  conflicting  in  the  cruoible 
of  a  positive  chemistry,  that  the  lighter  vapors,  the  sublimations  and  sublimities  of  al- 
chemical expectations,  float  away  into  the  air,  while  the  ca-putmortuum  is  left  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  general  extract  retained  for  practical  purposes.'  There  ar«  numerous  ea- 
ger enthusiasts  of  (German  Uterature,  whose  praises  are  heard  and  suiTered  to  sink  in  the 
mysticism  that  envelopes  them,  who,  in  their  writings,  seem  to  act  upon  the  ai^vioe  of 
Mephistophiles  to  the  student,  in  '  Faust ;'  namely,  not  to  be  'over  anxious  about  having 
meaning  connected  with  words,  since  it  is  precisely  where  meaning  fiiils,  that  words  coma 
in  moat  opportunely.'  Gosthb  says,  elsewhere,  that '  it  is  with  the  fabric  of  thought,  as 
with  a  weaver's  master-piece,  where  one  treadle  moves  a  thousand ^  threads;  the  shut- 
tles ahoot  backward  and  forward,  and  the  thread  flows  unseen.'  If  a  man,  in  walk- 
ing along  Broadway,  were  to  reveal  every  thread  of  the  fiibric  in  his  brain,  what  a 
conglomeration  there  would  be  i  What  a  confused  mass  of  thoughts,  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  the  dark  I  And  this  is  precisely  the  error  of  the  more,  eminent  authors  of 
Germany.  While  they  have  any  thing  to  spin,  the  wheel  goes ;  and  sometimes,  Jong  after. 
'  Her  writers,'  says  our  reviewer,  'are  not  satisfied,  unless  their  readers  know  all  they  have 
done^  and  drtamed^  in  the  progress  of  their  labors ;  every  portion  of  their  course  is  held  to 
be  of  equal  importance ;  every  turn  and  gesture  of  the  inner  and  the  outward  man  equally 
deserving  the  reader's  most  anxious  admiration.'  There  are  certainly  bright  stepping- 
stones  along  the  muddy  road  which  many  German  writers  tread;  but  those  who  follow 
after,  instead  of  selecting  these,  oftentimes  '  slump'  into  holes  and  shallows,  but  are  yet  so 
blind  in  their  admiration  of  the  way,  as  to  consider  it  very  delightful  travelling.  Forced 
and  fimtastic  expressions  can  never  atone  for  the  freshness  and  strength  whose  place 
they  usurp.  '  Clearness  and  simplicity  of  thought,'  says  the  Quarterly, '  will  always  in- 
duce, with  the  least  practice,  a  corresponding  clearness  and  simplicity  of  diction ;  and 
according  to  the  imperfections  of  the  latter,  we  can  determine.  With  sufficient  accuracy, 
whether  the  mind  that  puts  it  forth  is  turgid  or  verbose;  inert  from  indigestion  of  over- 
crowded reading,  or  thinking,  or  smoking.'    The  reviewer  enters  his  protest  against  the 


*  It  Bay  aoc  b«  amlM  to  mention,  In  this  place,  that  the  remarks  in  olir  laAt  number,  upon  the 
*Gtonuaie  lalbetioaa*  of  the  day,  wero  not  InCeoded  to  apply,  at  ioma  have  eeamfd  to  iafhr,  to 
tka  faaarat  style  of  Dr.  Cmannino.  We  were  *  rejoiced  to  And  a  MTaro  critiqae  apoa  the  OoroMa- 
oaltiea  of  the  time/  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hecauM  an  uaeaoTaMed  verdict  in  their  flnror,  fhnp  so 
biffh  aa  authority  aa  Dr.CHANifiNo,  would  be  likely  to  increate  them  an  hundred  fold.throufh  the 
llcenee  which  would  at  once  be  taken  by  inferior  inteUecti.  It  wa*  the  new  and  pernicioin  doctrine, 
bora,  we  believed,  of  the  Germano-mania,  and  Bangtiooed  by  Dr.CHANNiHo,that  we  were  flad  toaeo 
aatailed  ;  and  not  the  talents  or  an  author,  to  whose  distinguished  aid,  in  the  extension  of  our  lite- 
rary repute  abroad,tbi«  periodical  has  borne  frequent  and  cordial  testimony.    Eos.  KMicKiaiocKBt. 
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excessive  exaggeration  of  praise  that  has  followed  the  name  of  Goxths.  Like  th&  cri- 
tics who 

*were  woiil  to  Tiew 

In  Homer  mora  than  HoMBArkBeir/ 

Goethe's  commentators  often  puzzled  him  greatly,  hy  proving  to  hihi  how  much  he  had 
intended,  which  he  never  imagined !  For  examples  9f  comparative  criticism  upon  the 
merits  of  this  author,  A-om  which  may  be  gathered  a  fair  estimate  of  his  beauties  and  de- 
fects, we  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  upon  German  literature,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  some  three  month's  since,  a  paper  upon  '  Faust,'  in  the  current  number  of  the 
'New- York  Review,'  and  the  article  in  the  'Foreign  Q,uarterly,'  which  we  have  been 
considering.  Having  perused,  as  we  believe,  all  the  translated  productions  of  Goeths, 
we  are  compelled  to  hold,  with  the  latter  authority,  that  he  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
He  is  called  '  the  German  Shakspeare,'  whereas  the  distinction  between  the  two  may 
vriAl  be  termed  '  boundless.'  The  German  was  a  man  of  vast  acquirements,  whos9 
works  all  bear  the  trace  of  study  ;  a  giant  only  in  national  peculiarities-;  a  genius,  but  of 
artificial  life}  an  artist  of  nature,  not  her  worshipper.  Moreover,  the  disgusting  obsce- 
nity, from  which  the  best  of  his  productions  are  not  free^  and  which  literally  teems  in 
many  of  them,  should  not  be  lost  sight  ot  in  the  account.  A  writer  who  never  hesitates 
to  paint  the  grossest  depravity,  and  even  depicts  it  with  a  sort  of  zest;  whose  sensual 
scenes  and  sentiments  debauch  the  understanding,  inflame  the  sleeping  passions,  and 
prepare  the  reader  to  give  way  so  soon  as  a  tempter  q)pears ;  to  be  compared  with  the 
immortal  Shassfbaex  !  '  Shakspeare  ruled  the  heart,  and  swayed  the  sympathies  of 
mankind ;  his  thoughts  open  the  intellectual  world  of  man;  and  all  his  aspirations  en- 
noble the  mind.'  The  blaze  of  Goxthe's  reputation  may  not  soon  be  blown  out ;  but 
wc  can  readily  believe  with  the  Quarterly,  that  *  Germany  will  surpass  him  yet.' 


An  Old  Fxisnd  or  a  Nsw  Place.  —  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  commenced 
in  the  'Trenton  (New-Jersey)  Emporium,'  a  series  of  village  tales  and  sketches,  which 
gradually  acquired  extensive  popularity,  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States.  Scarcely 
a  newspaper  in  the  country,  but  bore  over  its  miscellaneous  columns^  '  From  the  Trenton 
Emporium.'  This  initial  line  was  always  a  token  of  good  cheer,  and  never  failed  to  in- 
sure a  perusal  of  the  article  which  it  heralded.  Who  does  not  remember  *  The  Pet 
Lamb,'  'The  Social  Glass,'  'The  Sprout  Family,'  'The  Silver  Sixpence,'  'The  Last 
Herring,'  and  the  rest  of  the  charming  Alesbury  family  1  They  were  all  remarkable, 
not  less  for  their  plain  and  attractive  style,  and  simple  dramatic  interest,  than  for  the  useful 
lessons  which  they  invariably  inculcated.  In  this  regard,  they  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  stories  of  'Poor  Richard,'  by  Hon.  Chaelss  Mikeb,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  writer  presented  us  with  sudden  and  lively  pictures  of  nature.  His 
incidents  were  few  and  simple,  but  there  was  nothing  of  jejuneness  in  his  simplicity.  It 
was  the  artlessness  of  nature.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  the  tales  and  sketches 
in  question  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and  published  at  Trenton,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Justice  ;  and  this  little  book,,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  now  lies  before  us.  A 
glance  at  its  pages  has  revived  a  recollection  of  the  boyish  eagerness  with  which  we 
were  wont  to  peruse  their  contents^  in  jhe  journals  of  the  day,  and  awakened  anew  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the  good  '  Olives  Oakwood,'  from  whose  pen  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

We  haVe  spoken  of  the  style  of  these  unpretending  stories,  and  alludeto  it  again,  to 
say,  that  o  all  others,  it  is  the  most  entertaining  to  the  merely  general  reader,  and  worth 
all  the  cumbrous,  misplaced  description,  and  crowded  melo-dramatic  incident,  so  com- 
mon at  a  later,  and  even  the  present,  day.  Whatever  be  ihe  locale  cjiosen  by  the  writer, 
he  gives  it  with  the  faithfulness  of  an  artist's  pencil,  in  a  few  happy  touches.    Take,  lor 
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example,  the  opening  lines  of  *A  Winter's  Xight,*  a  story  of  a  benighted  father^  rescued 
from  impending  death)  by  the  lover  of  his  daughter.  The  dusky  aspect  of  the  western 
horizon  betokens  an  approachiug  snow-storm :  '  at  length,  the  aim  went  down  in  clouds; 
the  winds  arose  higher  and  higher,  until  the  cottage  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Caroline 
opened  the  window,  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  dismal  night,  and  the  snow  was  begin- 
ning to  faU  in  large  dry  flakes  around ;  the  thick  clouds  almost  shut  out  even  the  faint 
moonlight  from  the  evening,  and  the  lofty  forests  frowned  darkly,  on  every  side.'  The 
first  sentence  in  '  The  Village  Belle,'  is  an  equally  felicitous  picture :  *■  If  ever  you  should 
come  to  Ale8bury,.you  will  see  a  sweet  Uttle  cottage  in  the  meadows,  toward  the  river, 
half  hid  away  amid  a  cluster  of  black  alders,  with  its  white  chimney  and  snowy  paling 
peeping  through  the  foliage.'  Here  liVed  the  *  village  belle,'  an  arrant  coquette,  who 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  her  suitors,  untU  she  lost  them  all.  *  Time  rolled  on,  and  the 
grass  at  length  began  to  grow  in  the  path  that  led  over  the  meadows  to  the  cottage ;'  and 
this  bit  of  natural  description  fully  prepares  the  reader  for  the  sequel.  Look  at  thit 
summer  scene,  dashed  in  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,:  'A. heavy  but  refreshing  shower 
was  just  over,  and  a  clear  and  beautiful  rainbow  lay  pencilled  on  the  breaking  clouds, 
extending  its  token  of  promise  from  the  mountain-top  in  the  east,  to  the  buttonwooda 
on  the  distant  river  banks.'  Glance,  too,  at  this  autumnal  etching :  'It  was  late  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  the  shrill  note  of  the  locust,  the  harbinger  of  decajring  vege- 
tation, had  long  been  heard,  and  here  and  there  a  dry  and  solitary  leaf  hung  upon  the 
fiiding  foliage,  like  the  gray  hairs  upon  the  head  of  waning  manhood.'  Does  not  this 
brief  passage  suggest  to  the  reader's  mind  a  complete  picture  of  the  advent  of  an 
American  fall ;  the  audible  stillness  of  the  noontide  air ;  the  quail  whistling  in  the  stub- 
ble field  : 

*  And  on  the  breath  of  aatumD-breese, 
From  pMturet  dry  and  brown, 

Far  floatiog,  like  ao  idle  thought. 
The  fair,  white  thiftle-dowo  V 

Our  author's  portraitures  of  human  passion  and  feeling  are  not  less  true  to  nature ;  but 
of  these  we  can  aflbrd  space  for  only  a  sohtary  passage,  from  a  story  entitled  '  The 
Homo-Gathering :! 

*  There  if  more  of  apell-work  about  the  home  of  our  fathers,  than  he  who  hat  never  been  • 
wanderer,  imagines.  Atk  the  poor  exile  on  a  foreign  shore,  what  visions  flit  across  his  bosom,  and 
onchaiu  his  fancy,  and  call  forth  the  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  he  gazes,  sil^ut  and  lonely,  on  the  swoet 
midnight  moon,  and  he  will  tell  you,  in  the  fulnpss  of  his  heart,  they  are  the  visions  of  his  ear^ 
home.  Though  hie  path  be  acrons  the  ocean ;  though  be  w^uder  among  the  icebergs  of  Lapland, 
or  sit  down  in  the  far-off  inlands  of  the  tea;  he  feels  that  he  can  never  oot-travel  the  memory  of 
bis  native  village,  nor  furgot  the  delights  of  bis  paternal  cottage.  Though  ambition  lead  him  into 
foreign  lands,  or  fortune  tempt  him  iuto  the  world  of  business,  he  will  uften  pause,  even  when  suc- 
cess has  gratified  his  wishes,  and  linger  whole  hours  over  the  memory  of  dayj  gone  by,  as  they  steal, 
io  the  langiMige  of  the  burd  of  Morven,  like  music  to  the  soul.  He  will  delight  in  every  bush,  and 
tree,  and  flowering  landscape,  and  singing  -bird,  that  resembles  tbo»e  he  sawaad  loved  in  youth ; 
and  if,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe,  he  hears  the  genile  breathings  of  a  strain  with  which  on 
his  native  bills  he  has  been  familiar,  what  a  world  of  sweet  ^^t  half  melancholy  joy  does  it  kindle 
in  his  bosom !  Yes,  iiome  is  still  dear  to  our  hearts ;  and  like  the  comet  exiled  Irom  the  tun,  we 
would  still  go  b'lt  to  return ;  and  seldom  grow  so  old,  and  never  wander  so  far,  as  to  ba  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  attractions.* 

A  brief  passage  from  the  sketch  entitled  'The  Beggar  and  Banker*  r>-in  which,  'phi- 
losophically speaking,'  as  Gbeoorv  Trimbleytell  would  say,  the  former  has  ti  decided 
advantage  over  the  latter,  in  an  instructive  street  colloquy — and  we  have  done.  'In 
the  first  place^'  reasons  the  village  gaberlunxle  man  : 

( •  Do  you  take  notice  that  God  has  given  me  a  soul  and  body,  jiiit  as  good  for  all  the  purpotes  of 
thinking,  eating,  drinking,  and  taking  my  pleasure,  as  he  has  you  ;  and  then  you  may  remrmber 
Dives  and  Laxartts,as  we  pass.  Then  again,  it  is  a  free  country,  and  here  too,  we  are  on  an  equality  { 
for  you  must  know  that  here  even  a  beggar's  dog  may  look  a  gentleman  iu  the  face,  with  as  mndi 
indifference  as  he  would  a  brother.  You  and  1  have  the  same  common  master  ;  are  equally  free ; 
Kve  equally  easy ;  are  both  travelling  the  same  journey,  bound  to  the  same  place,  and  both  have  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  end.* 

'  *  But,*  observed  the  Banker,  interrupting  him,  *  do  you  pretend  there  it  then  no  difference  b«- 
twean  a -beggar  and  a  bamker  f 
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*  VNot  ia  ibe  leatt,'  r^oiBed  the  otb«r,  with  the  vtDoit  readiacM ;  'tiot  io  the  leaat,M  to  ewiiilMle. 
Tou  ewafger  and  driok  wine,  in  coiupaiiy  of  your  own  chonsing;  Iiiwagfer  and  driokbeer,  which  I 
like  better  than  youv  wii^e,  in  co«paiiy  whieh  1  like  hetier  than  your  company.  You  make  tbou- 
aanda  a  day,  perhaps  ;  I  make  a  Bhilling.  perhaps ;  if  you  mre  contented,  I  am  ;  we'  re  equalhr 
happy  at  night.  You  dress  in  new  clotUe* ;  1  am  Just  us  cumforiable  in  old  oiteB,  and  have  uo  trouble 
io  keeping  them  from  aoiling.  If  I  have  Icm  property  than  you.  1  have  leM  to  cure  about,  ^f  fewer 
friend*.  1  have  leaa  ft-ir udahip  to  ioae  ;  and  if  J  do  not  make  a«  great  a  figure  in  thr  world,  I  teahe  aa 
great  a  shadow  on  the  pavement ;  I  am  aa  great  as  von.  Beside,  my  «^ord  for  it,  I  have  fewer  one* 
niee;  jneet  with  fewer  losses  i  carry  as  light  a  heart,  and  sing  as  merry  a  sou^  aa  the  best  of  you.^ 

*  *  But  then,*  said  the  Banker,  who  had  all  along  been  trying  to  get  in  a  wotd,  *  ia  IhecoBtenpt  of 
the  world  nothing?' 

*  *  The  envy  of  the  world  is  as  bad  as  its  contempt;  you  have,  perhapa^  the  one,  and  1  a  ifaareof 
the  other.  Wo  are  matthed  there  too.  And  beside,  the  world  deals  in  this  matter  equally  utuoatly 
witi^  ua  both.  Y'ou  ami  I  live  by  our  witii,  instead  of  living  by  our  industry;  and  the  only  differ* 
CDce  between  oa  in  this  particular,  worth  naming,  b,  that  it  costs  society  more  to  maintain  you  than 
It  does  me.  I  am  conteut  with  a  little,  you  want  a  great  deal.  Neither  of  us  raise  gram  or  pota- 
toes, or  weave  cloth,  or  manufacture  any  thior  useful ;  we  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  comrooa 
atock ;  we  are  ouly  consumers  ;  and  if  the  world  judged  with  strict  impartiality,  therefor*,  itaeoao  ■ 
to  me  I  should  be  prououuced  the  cleverest  fellow/ ' 

Our  readers,  we  are  mire,  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  Olivkr  Oakwood  ia  yet  extant, 
and  that  the  pleasant  old  gentleman  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  KxtcKSABOCKsa, 
and  the  inclinations  of  his  very  intimate  friend,  Stact  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  his  native  town,  yr\^o  has  great  influence  with  him,  and  consented  to  let  the 
public  hear  from  him,  through  these  pages,  *now  and  ag*in  ;*  and  as  an  evidence  that 
our  'old  fri^d  in  a  new  place*  is  still  but  in  his  prime,  and  as  an  earnest,  moreover,  of 
what  may  be  expected  at  his  hands,  we  must  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  history,  in 
a  preceding  sheet,  of  'The  Man  who  had  Nothing  Else  to  Do.' 


Tbx  Law  akd  the  Pbofits.  —  We  have  received  at  sundry  times,  Bnd  fix>m  divers 
plaoea,  several  communications,  the  writers,  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  fiivor,  and 
one  of  wham,  especially,  we  should  be  sorry  to  disoblige — upon  the  general  themes  of 
law,  lawyers,  and  coiurta  of  justice.  One  contends  that  law,  one  of  the  noblest  adenoes 
that  can  engage  the  human  mind,  is  employed  by  a  majority  of  its  professors  in  this 
country,  not  for  the  laudable  object  of  protecting  the  poor  man  against  the  attacks 
of  the  opulent,  or  the  wiles  of  the  crafty,  but  for  the  mercenary  and  selfish  puipoae 
of  pocketing  costs;  that  these  lawyer-crimes'  are  winked  at  by  the  public;  and 
that  thus  an  institution  designed  to  guard  the  innocent,  and  secure  purdshment  to 
the  guilty,  is  often  so  perverted,  as  to  reverse  its  object  entirely.  This,  it  is  argued, 
ia  done  by  defieating  the  honest  man's  claim  through  some  '  flaw'  —  which,  like 
a  hereditary  disease,  may  have  trailed  from  generation  to  generation,  in  some  of  the 
ridiculous  legal  forms  that  have  been  handed  down  from  time  immemoiial-^  or  through 
the  criminal  assiduity  of  lawyers,  (callous  to  right  and  wrong,  when  the  questioh  is  to 
gain  or  lose  a  cause,)  who  labor  to  render  gilded  vice  triumphant.  Our  contributor  seems 
io  speak  feelingly,  as  though  he  himself  were  a  victim.  He  professes  to  be  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  the  living  principle,  in  its  progress  through  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  whieh  Sotn'Hsr  has  recorded  of  an  eccentric  character.  A  lawyer,  ready  to 
jftvail  himself  of  every  advantage  which  his  profiession  aflforded,  he  traced  frvm  a  bramble 
into  a  wasp,  thence  into  a  butcher-bird,  and  lastly  into  a  fox,  the  vulpine  character  being 
manifestly  retained  in  his  countenance.  There  was  another,  who^  from  sweeping  his 
master's  oflice,  and  blacking  his  shoes,  had  risen  to  be  a  noted  pettifogger,  who  was 
liiB  particular  abhorrence.  His  living  principle,  he  affirmed,  could  never  have  existed 
in  sny  other  form  than  that  of  a  nuisance.  Another  correspondent  draws  a  portrait 
of  a  village  lawyer,  so  evidently  faithful,  that  before  it  finds  a  place  in  the  Knickxb- 
•ocKSB,  we  mu9t  inquire,  with  the  queen  in  Hamlet,  *Is  there  no  oflenceT — a  thing 
to  be  thou^^t  oi,  while  'the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel'  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  allude  to  the  elaborate  history,  by  'T.  H.  W.,'  of  a  Massachusetts  state  legialator, 
from  the  time  his  name  was  first  gilded  on  a  strip  of  tin,  to  his  occupancy  of  a  seat  in  the 
'  General  Conrt ;'  a  very  spirited  picture  of  a  man  who,  instead  of  raising  himself  up  to 
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hie  noble  profesaon,  degraded  it  to  his  own  level.    Now,  with,  deference  to  the  opinionB 
of  our  correepondents,.  we  think  the  evils  upon  which  they  have  enlarged,  will  always, 
to  a  great  degree,  be  corruted  by  the  pubUc.    It  is  as  impossible  that  a  disingenuous  and 
dishonest  lawyer  should  be  respected  in  the  community,  as  that  a  dishonest  merchant 
should  be  esteemed  among  his  upright  neighbors.    Nor  does  tei^porary  success,  through 
■droit  evasion  of  justice,  by  low  cunning,  or  misty  special  pleading,  secure  the  practi- 
tioner from  his  rtaX  rank  in  his  profession.    'Pray  who  was  that  crafty-looking  person, 
that  left  the  apartment  a  moment  ago  7'  said  a  friend  to  Johnson,  one  day,  at  a  dinner 
party  in  London.   '  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you,  Sir,'  replied  the  old  bear,  '  and  I  should  be 
loth  to  speak  ill  of  any  person  whom  I  did  not  know  deserved  it ;  but'  — :  and  he  drew  the 
listener  toward  him',  as  he  Ridded,  in  an  under  tone — '  I  am  ^fraid  he  is  an  attobnet  1' 
If  we  remember  Boswell  rightly,  the  man  had  reached  a  bad  eminence,  through  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  low  cunning,  as  a  lawyer.    Promoters  of  litigation,  Math  none 
other  than  mercenary  views,  who,  for  a  consideration,  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  '  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  will  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  inevitably  incur  the 
verdict  implied  in  the  reply  of  the  '  Great  Leviathan.'    Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Aaeon  Buhb,  whose  character  as  a  lawyer  is  admirably  considered  in  an  article  upon 
his  '  Life*  and  '  Private  Journal,'  in  the  last  number  of  theKorth  American  Beview.    He 
was  sufficiently  skilful  in  weaving  the  filmy  cobwebs  of  the  law ;  but  the  spring  which 
moved  him,  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  rightly  described,  malgri  -the  glosses  of  his 
biographer,  to  have  been  only  selfish  durming.    '  It  was  this,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  which 
made  him  acute  in  trifles ;  which  impelled  him  to  the  study  of  all  flaws  in  title-deeds,  and 
defects  of  form  in  legal  process ;  to  the  cultivation  of  technical  niceties,  and  of  the  in- 
numerable devices  by  which  fictitious  issues  may  .be  interposed  before  the  true  ones.' 
He  was  *  a  disciple  of  that  school  of  his  profession,  which  dispenses  lawyers  from  the 
necessity  of  conscience.'    His  standard  of  all  human  action  was  low ;  his  estimate  of 
others  generally  the  meanest;  and  the  predominating  feature  of  his  character  was  craft. 
What  marvel,  that  he  lived  despised,  and  died  unlamented  1    Such  members  of  the  legal 
profession  may  be  successful,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  the 
price  paid  for  the  mere  acquisition  of  silver,  makes  the  gain  a  loss.    Character,  standing 
in  society,  the  blessings  of  sincere  friendship,  weigh  down  the  scale  past  equipoise. 
Axe  our  friends  answered  7 


The  Dttbun  Uni  vebsitt  Magazine,  for  June,  is  a  good  number  of  a  very  good  periodical. 
The  *  Midsttmraer  Anthology,'  with  which  it  opens,  contains  several  spirited  poems  by 
oar  correspondent,  Miss  Maby  Annb'Bbowne,  England,  with  a  pleasing  bit  of  verse  by 
'  one  '  Iota,'  who  has  chosen  an  odd  signature.  From  the  concluding  piqier  of  the  num- 
ber, *  Scraps  of  Hibernian  Ballads,'  we  take  the  subjoined  natural  and  touching  stansas. 
They  are  from  the  pen  of  an  unfortunate  young  peasant,  of  Ireland,  whose  early  hopes ' 
were  crossed  by  the  untimely  death  of  one  whom  he  '  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well :' 


*  Wncw  moooliffht  falls  on  wav«  and  wimple. 
And  Bilvera  every  circliog  dimple, 

That  ouward,  onward  Mils ; 
When  fragraot  hawthorns,  wild  and  simple, 

Lead  perfume  to  the  ^mIos  ; 
And  the  pale  moon,  in  lienven  abtdinif, 
O'er  midnight  mists  and  mouBtains  riding, 
Shines  on  the  river,  smoothly  gliding 
Through  quiet  dales :     . 

I  wander  there  in  aolitade. 
Charmed  by  the  chiming  mnsie  rude, 

Of  streams  that  ft-et  and  flow  : 
For  by  that  eddying  stream  »k*  stood, 

On  such  a  night,  1  trow : 
For  Act  the  thorn  its  breath  waa  lending,    ' 
On  this  same  tide  ktr  eye  was  bending, 
And  with  its  voice,  hn  voice  was  blending. 
Long,  long  ago! 


Wild  stream !  I  walk  by  thee  once  more, 
1  see  thy  hawtliorns  dim  and  hoar, 

I  hear  thy  waters  moan, 
And  night-winds  sigh  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  hashed  and  hollow  tone: 
But  breezes  on  their  light  way  winging,    ' 
And  all  thy  waters  heedless  singing, 
No  more  to  roe  are  gladness  bringing  i 
I  am  alone ! 

Departing  years,  their  swifk  way  keeping, 
Like  sere  leaves  down  thy  current  sweeping, 

Art  lost  for  aye,  and  sped  ; 
And  Death  the  wintry  soil  is  heaping, 

As  fsst  as  flowers  are  shed  : 
And  she  who  wandered  by  my  side, 
And  breathed  enchantment  o'er  thy  tide. 
That  makes  thee  still  my  friend  and  guide  — 
And  iheU  dead!' 
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HouBi-TOP  RsTLScTioivs.  ~  *  I  Atn  getting  s- weary  of  these  annual  jubilees  of iibefty/ 
.  nid  a  friend,  as  he  elbowed  his  way,  in  the  twilight  of  our  late  anniversary-day,  along 
the  ranges  of  booths  that  lined  and  surrounded  the  Park,  and  heard  the  deafening  din  of 
rerelry  which  swelled  up  from  the  many-voiced  multitude.  Yet  was  he  uncompromising 
in  his  defence  and  love  of  country,  and  only  eschewed  gunpowder  explosions,  great  and 
small,  and  desired  not  to  be  ruddy  jostled  by  what  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  terms  *  unassorted 
predestinarians  a-waiking.'  It  was  our  natiural  cue,  however,  to  speak  of  the  affected 
decadence  of  amor  pairicBi  which  is  sometimes  manifested,  even  by  single-minded  and 
hearty  Americans,  on  the  return  of  our  annual '  Sabbath-Day  of  Freedom.'  We  say 
*  alTected,'  because  the  spirit  which  was  awakened  anew  sixty-three  years  ago,  has  not 
vanished  from  American  bosoms ;  although  one  might  think  so,  to  bear  the  oft-re- 
peated question,  '  What  can  one  say  that  is  n«ir,  in  a  Fourth-of-July  discourse  7  — what 
that  is  ia  the  least  tn/erM/tng-,  at  this  late  dayl'  And  we  have  seen  comparisons  such 
as  these,  in  passages  of  indigenous  criticism,  and  that  too  in  high  quarters :  '  It  is  more 
trite  than  an  independence  ode ;'  more  tedious  than  a  Fourth-of-July  oration ;'  as  if  these 
performancca  were  necessarily  striking  synonymes  for  sickly  sentiment,  and  hackneyed 
dulness.  To  all  such  queries  and  criticisina,  we  would  answer :  '  Well,  if  we  can  say 
nothing  new,  let  us  repeat  the  old  story ;  let  us  keep  alive,  and  active,  the  spirit  of  old 
'76;  that  spirit  which  long  ago  dictated  an  instrument  so  well  befitting  a  great  nation 
speaking  for  itself.' 

These  and  kindred  thoughts  followed  us  to  our  sanctum.  '  What,'  thought  we, '  wonld 
the  architects  of  our  liberties  say,  could  they  know,  that  in  the  brief  space  of  little  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  story  of  their  disinterested  sacrifices  and  perils,  their  bravery  and 
their  victories,  had  come  to  be  considered,  by  many  of  their  posterity,  as  a  *  wearisome 
tale  that  is  told?'  Patriotic  American  reader,  if  ever  you  are  inclined,  by  reason  of 
personal  association,  or  other  cause,  to  yield,  even  for  a  moment,  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  popular  sneer  we  have  cited;  to  think  or  speak  lightly  of  our  national  anniversary, 
and  the  usages  which  it  perpetuates ;  just  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  for  a  few  years,  and 
place  yourself  in  the  midst  of  the  master-spirits  of  our  revolutionary  history.  Fancy 
ymirse{f  one  of  that  audience  which  might  have  heard  Adams  urge  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Some  there  are,  of  his  hearers,  hesitating,  doubting,  desponding. 
They  have  seen  enough  of  war ;  the  orator  is  meddling,  they  think,  with  an  inter- 
dicted subject,  and  no  good  can  come  of  it.  His  very  boldness  they  consider  teme- 
rity, and  his  eloquent  arguments  the  theses  of  an  astute  sophist.  Hq  is  no  lip- 
orator,  alive  to  the  titiUations  of  mere  applause.  '  It  is  the  cause,  the  cause  V  His 
language,  bold  and  figurative,  yet  brief  and  concise ;  his  compressed  sentences  of  con- 
densed meaning ;  his  powerful  appeals,  and  sublime  heart- touches,  are  the  fruits  of  a 
conviction,  that  not  to  be  warm  in  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  is  to  be  frozen.  Hear 
him,  reader ;  you  cannot  hear  him  too  often : 

*  Sink  or  iirim,  live  or  die,  tunrlTe  or  perish,  I  fire  my  hasd  and  heart  to  thie  vote.  *  «  flot 
before  the  people  the  gluriout  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  iuto  them  anew 
the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  every  iword  will  be  drawn 
from  ita  eeabbard,  and  the  eolemH  vow  ottered  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  tbn  bed  of  honor. 
Publish  it  from  the  puljiit ;  religion  will  approve  it.  and  the  love  of  relif  ioua  liberty  will  cliuf 
around  it,  residved  to  etandt  with  it,  or  fall  >vith  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halla ;  proclaim  it  there  ; 
lot  thetai  hear  it  who  heard  the  flrst  roar  of  the  enemy'a  cannon  ;  let  (hem  see  it,  who  saw  their 
brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, and  the  very  walls  will  cry  ont  in  its  support. 

*  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly  through  thia  day's  business. 
You  and  I  indeed  may  rue  it.    We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made 

KtMl.  We  may  die ;  die  colonists ;  die  slaves  ;  die,  it  rony  be,  ignomiuioa»ly,  and  on  the  scaff«4d. 
it  ao.  Be  it  ao.  If  it  be  the  pleaaure  of  heaven  that  my  country  ahali  require  the  poor  offering 
of  my  life,  the  victim  ahall  be  ready  at  the  appolut^d  hour  of  sacrifice*  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  1  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  couotiy,  and  that  a  freo 
oountry. 

*But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured  that  this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may 
cost  treasure,  lind  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  eompeosate  for  both. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  1  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  a»  the  sun  in  heaven. 
We  aluiU  make  thia  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will 
honor  it.   They  will  celebrate  it  with  thaakagilriog,  with  festivity,  with  bonfirae,  and  Uismiuationn. 
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I  !■         I  ■■■■■■  II  ■  .1  ,  ,  I  "ll  I        »!■■  W        ■■         11  I 

• 

Ob  ittaBBiial  retam,  thttj  will  shed  tears,  aopioat,  fvabinf  tsani,  aot  oi  •aV|<ietioB  sod  ilavery,  not 
of  tfoiiy  uid  dutreM,  but  of  o:KulUtioo,  of  yratftude,  and  of  jojr.  Sir,  before  6od,l  beU«T«  tlie  hoar 
b  come.  My  Judfment  apprfivea  thi«  meaeure,  and  Jiiy  whole  bear!  is  in  it  All  that  I  bavo,  and  att 
that  I  am,  and  wM  tbat  1  hope  in  this  life,  1  aap  now  nrady  here  to  atake  upoB  it ;  and  I  leara  oiT,  as  I 
b«f  an,  that  live  or  die,  eurvire  or  perish,  I  am  for  thf  declaration.  It  is  my  liriog  santiaaant,  and  b^ 
the  bleasinf  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dyiof  sentiment  \  iodepeadenee  nats^and  MsnpcicnBacs  roa 
Bvnn.' 

I 

Ottr  reAectioni  were  ended  dn  the  house-top,  whither  we  hfld  repaired,  to  mirwy  the 
indistinct  but  magnificent  panorama  which  it  commanded.  All  around  we  oould  readf 
in  charaeters  of  light,  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the  illustrious  prophet  and  patriot 
On  every"  hand,  fiery  tokens  of  rejoicing  *■  transpierced  the  wounded  air.'  The  msiltitu- 
dinous  sounds  of  a  great  city  spoke  but  one  voice.  What  Adams  foretold,  and  we  have 
heretofore  fgdntly  depicted,  was  again  enacting.  Clusters  of  India  crackers,  prolonged 
by  double,  treble,  and  arion  uncountable  ezplosionB,  indicated  the  ubiquity  of  juvenile 
patriots.  Blue,  red  and  yellow  fires  every  where  colored  the  streets.  Here  an  illumi- 
nated balloon  gleamed  like  burnished  gold  in  the  light  of  the  *  silver  rain'  of  a  rocket, 
iK^ich  had  exploded  above  it ;  there,  fax  hissing  through  the  air,  trailed  a  fiery  serpent; 
nearer  by,  a  fountain  of  fire  rained  down  golden  drops  upon  the  swarminft  tumultuous 
metropolis ;  and  on  all  sides,  streams  oflight  rushed  towvd  the  zenith,  paling  for  a 
moment  the  *  ineffectual  fires'  of  the  whole  host  of  stars.  *That  will  do  I'  doubtless 
ezclaima  the  reader :  '  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  now  come  down.'  Very  well, 
an*  you  will  have  it  so.    The  scuttle-door  is  closed,  with  an  emphasis. 


Of  the  TaiALS  or  Dqgs  and  Hobsss.  —  *  Gentle  reader ;  and  if  gentle,  good  reader ; 
and  if  good,  patient  reader ;  for  if  not  gentle,  then  not  good  ;  and  if  not  good,  then  not 
gentle;  and  neither  good  nor  gentle,  if  not  patient ;'  will  you  tarry  to  hear  a  word  upon 
the  trials  of  dogs  and  horses,  *  about  these  days?'  Little  do  almanac-makers  reflect 
upon  the  misery  which  accrues  to  these  noble  animals,  after  the  advent  of  the  season 
which  they  describe  crisply,  in  the  margin  of  their  tables,  as  '  Dog-days  begin.'  Hydro- 
phobia is  certainly  a  (earful  thing ;  but,  metropolitan  reader,  let  us  entreat  you  to  set 
your  lace  against  the  persecution  of  an  entire  race,  because  now  and  then  one  chances 
to  be  an  '  unclean  beast'  What  abuses  of  humanity  have  we  seen,  in  the  lut  three 
weeks  I  Faithful  creatures,  that,  with  the  opportunity,  would  have  risked  their  lives  to 
save  their  tormentors,  mctdt  mad  by  infiiriate  pursuers  I  There  is  now  no  *•  sweet  se- 
curity of  streets'  for  any  of  the  canine  tribe.  They  should  be  requested  to  stay  at 
home ;  and  in  nine  pases  out  of  ten,  if  properly  instructed,  they  will  comply  with  the 
requisition.  In  Holland,  there  are  high-schools  for  dogs,  where  even  poodles  go  through 
with  a  regular  course  of  education.  They  are  taught  to  go,  and  come,  and  tarry,  at  the 
word  of  con(imand,  with  unfailing  promptitude.  But  if  your  dog  will  be  gadding,  see 
that  he  is  muzzled.  When  one  thinks  of  the  intelligence  and  afiection  of  the  dog ;  his 
love^  his  gratitude,  his  unremitting  watchfulness;  it  is  quite  easy  to  appreciate  Dr. 
Danisl  Dove's  esteem  for  the  noble  animal.  He  says  that  whenever  he  'looked  at  a 
dog  who  had  been  humanized  by  society,  who  loved  his  master,  pined  during  his  illness, 
and  died  upon  his  grave,'  <the  fact  has  frequently  occurred,)  he  could  not  but  fancy  that 
such  a  creature  was  ripe  for  a  better  world  than  this,  and  that  in  passing  through  the 
condition  of  humanity,  it  might  lose  more  than  it  could  gain.  Would  that  dog-haters 
and  dog- catchers  might  partake  something  of  this  spirit,  instead  of  considering  the 
whole  canine  genus  as  totally  depraved,  especially  while  '  Sirlus  rages.*  And  oh,  crud 
hack-drivers,  and  ye  omnibii-men  of  the  town,  remember  that  'a  merciful  man  is  merci-> 
fill  to  his  beast  1'  As  we  write,  two  noble  animals  lie  cold  and  stark  in  the  street,  that  two 
hours  ago  were  among  the  sentient  and  the  quick.  We  say  'sentient,'  and  not  without 
reflection.  Let  us  ask  the  doubter  if  he  remembers  a  story,  among  numberless  others 
of  Bw  kindred  description,  of  a  troop  of  British  cavalry,  which  had  served  on  the  conti- 
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nent,  and  was  disbanded  in  the  city  of  York,  England,  and  the  horaea  aoldl  Thar  no- 
ble-minded commander  could  not  bear  to  think  that  his  old  fellow  campaigners,  who  had 
borne  brave  men  to  battle,  should  be  ridden  to  death  as  batchers'  hacka^  or  worked  till 
they  became  dog's  meat ;  so  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  and  turned  out  the  old 
horses  to  have  a  run  there  for  life.  These  animals  were  once  grazing  promiscuously, 
while  a  aummer  storm  gathered ;  and  when  the  first  lightnings  flashed  from  the  cloud, 
and  the  distant  thunder  began  to  roll,  supposing  these  sounds  to  be  the  signal  of  approach- 
ing battle,  they  were  seen  to  get  together  and  form  in  line,  almost  in  as  perfect  oider  as 
if  they  had  had  their  old  masters  on  their  backs !  Are  not  such  creatures  sentient  ?  Are 
they  to  be  wasted  at  noon-day,  by  the  cruelty  of  their  inferiors'}  *  Forbid  it,  reason  s 
forbid  it  justice  V 


Ma.  Chablbs  PicKsirs.— We  have  before  us  the  fifteenth  'Part*  of  Messrs.  Lma 
▲wo  Blanchbd's  edition  of  '  Nicholas  Nickleby.'  So  far  from  sinking  in  public  estiou- 
tion,  as  a  writer,  as  has  been  more  than  once  predicted,  by  certain  astute  critics  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  DicKXNs  seems  even  more  and  more  affluent  in  intellectual  resources,  as  he 
advances  in  his  Uterary  performances.  The  interest  of  '  Nicholas  Nickleby'  continues 
unabated.  The  aketchea  of  character  contained  in  the  two  chapters  which  comprise  the 
present  divison,  will  bear  aiavorable  comparison  with  the  most  felicitous  of  the  writers' 
limnings.  Ralph  Nickleby  and  the  lecherous,  avaricious  Gride ;  the  petulant  invaUd  and 
his  lovely  daughter,  Madeline  Bray ;  and  last  not  least,  '  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  of  pro- 
vincial celebrity,'  are  each  portraits  so  natural,  colored  with  such  minute  fideUty,  that  we 
must  consider  them  as  transcripts  of  character  in  real  life,  rather  than  creations  of  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Dickeks  is  a  most  accurate  and  acute  observer ;  and  poasesses  the 
rare  faculty  of  making  his  reader  see  and  feel  all  that  he  records.  The  ability  to  create, 
is  equally  apparent,  throughout  his  works.  Memory  and  imagination  blend  their  influ- 
ences, and  nature  controls  both.  He  trusts  to  these  sources,  and  makes  little  use  of 
the  adventitious  aids  employed  by  less  gifted  and  more  plodding  novelists.  We  speak  ad- 
visedly, when  we  say,  that  ail  the  memoranda  preserved  for  the  works  which  Mr.  Dick- 
ems  is  now  writing,  could  be  contained  in  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  '  I  never,'  says  he,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  us,  '  commit  thoughts  to  paper,  until  I  am  obliged  to  write,  being  better 
able  to  keep  them  in  regular  order,  on  different  shelves  of  my  brain,  ready  ticketed  and 
labelled,  to  be  brought  out  when  I  want  them.'  As  readers  are  usually  interested  in  the 
personal  appearance  and  social  habitudes  of  distinguished  authors,  we  subjoin  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  which  may  be  regarded  as  authentic :  '  In  person,  he  is  a  little  above  the 
standard  height,  thoiigh  not  tall.  His  figure  is  slight,  without  being  mesgre,  and  is  well 
proportioned.  The  face,  that  first  object  of  physical  interest,  is  pecuhar,  though  not  re- 
markable. An  ample  forehead  is  displayed  under  a  quantity  of  light  hair,  worn  in  a  mass 
on  one  side,  rather  jauntily,  and  this  is  the  only  semblance  of  dandvism  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  brow  is  marked,  and  his  eye,  though  not  large,  bright  and  expressive.  The 
most  regular  feature  is  the  nose,  which  may  be  called  handsome ;  an  epithet  not  applies^ 
be  to  his  lips,  which  are  too  large.  Taken  altogether,  the  countenance,  which  is  pale 
without  sickliness,  is  in  repose  extremely  agreeable,  and  indicative  of  great  refinement 
and  intelligence.  Mr.  Dickens's  manners  and  conversation,  except  perhaps  in  the  per- 
fect abandon  among  his  familiars,  have  no  exhibition  of  particular  wit,  much  less  of 
humor.  He  is  mild  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  quiescent;  evincing  habitual  atten- 
tion to  etiquette,  and  the  conventionalisms  of  polished  circles.  His  society  is  much 
sought  after,  and  possibly  to  avoid  the  invitations  pressed  upon  him,  he  does  not  reside 
in  London;  but  with  a  lovely  wife,  and  two  charming  children,  occupies  a  retreat  in  the 
vicinity.  He  is  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  does  not  look  more  than  twenty-three 
or  four.  Mr.  Dickeks  is  entirely  self-made,  and  rose  from  an  humble  station  by  virme  of 
his  moral  worth,  his  genius,  and  his  industry.'  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the 
EiacKEBBOCKBR  will  bc  favored,  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume,  with  effectiTe  evi> 
denoe  of  Mr.  Dickens's  ^  good  wishes  and  cordial  feelings.' 
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Hyxn  to  tbb  F1.OWEB8.  — Reader,  did  you  ever  peruse  the  following  '  Hymn  to  the 
Flowers,'  written  by  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ^Rejected  Addresses T 
If  you  have  never  read  them  before,  we  congratulate  you ;  slid  if  you  have  seen  them 
once,  we  will  not  so  slander  your  feeling  and  good  taste,  as  to  suppose  that  you  are 
not  rejoiced  to  have  them  recalled  to  your  remembrance.  They  seem,  to  our  poor  con- 
ception, the  conorete  essence  of  poetic  beauty : 

*  DiT^flTAKs !  thtt  ope  yonr  eyec  with  mora  to  tflriakle, 

From  raiobow  galaxiaa  of.  earth's  creatioo, 
And  dew-drops  OD  her  lorely  eltart  tprinkle, 
A»  a  libatioo! 

Ye  raatin  wonhlppere  1  who,  bending'  lowly 
Before  the  uprisen  aitn,  God's  lidless  eye, 
Throw  from  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 
Incense  on  high ! 

Ye  brifbt  Mosaics!  that  with  storied  beautj 

The  floor  of  nature's  temple  tesselate, 
What  oumerooB  erolilom's  of  instructive  duty 
Your  forms  create  I 

*Neath  cloistered  bovghs,  each  floral  bell  that  ■wiogoth^ 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air, 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  flelds,  and  ever  ringetk 
A  call  to  prayer! 

• 
Not  to  the  domes,  where  crumbling  arch  and  eoiomn, 

Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand) 
But  to  that  fane,  most  catholic  and  solemn. 
Which  (tod  hath  planned! 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  Ismps  the  son  and  moon  supply. 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  orfan  thunder, 
Its  done  the  sky ! 

There  as  in  solitude  and  shade  I  wander. 

Through  the  lone  aisles,  or  stretched  upon  the  sod. 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God! 

Yonr  Tolceless  lips, oh  flowers!  are  livittf  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book. 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers. 
From  loneliest  nook ! 

Floral  apottlcs  I  that  in  dewy  splendor. 

Weep  without  sin,  and  blush  without  a  crime. 
Oh  may  I  deeply  learn,  and  ne'er  surrender, 
Tour  love  sublime  1 

<  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  (lory, 

Arrayed,'  the  lilies  cry,  'in  robes  ifke  onra!* 
How  vain  your  grandeur!  oh,  how  tjransitorj 
Are  human  flowers ! 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  artist ! 

With  which  thnu  paintest  nature's  wide-spread  ball, 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest. 
Of  love  to  all! 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers!  though  made  for  pleasure, 

Blooming  o'er  fleld  and  w'eve,  by  day  and  night ; 
From  every  source,  your  presence  bids  me  treasure 
Harmless  delight! 

.  Ephemeral  safes  1  whet  instructors  hoary, 

For  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furniah  scope } 
Each  fadins  calyx  a  *  memento  mori,' 
Vet  fount  of  hope ! 


Poethnmoas  f  lories,  an; el-like  collectioa. 

Upraised  from  seed  or  bnlb  intesred  in  earth, 
Y«  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection, 
And  second  birtk 
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MiLLXR,  THE  BAexA'-MAKKB.  —  Ouf  readers  haire  not  forgotten  Thobiab  9fij.L«B, 
the  sometime  humble  basket-maker,  of  England,  whose  'Day  in  the  Woods,'  and  other 
productions,  have  been  noticed  in  thes^  pages.  He  has  recently  published  a  work  enti- 
tled *  Rural  Sketches;*  and  judging  from  extracts  in  the  London  periodicals,  wein£sr 
that  he  is  going  on  from  strength  to  strength,  in  his  literary  career.  '  Home  Rerislted' 
would  do  honor  to  any  pen  in  England.  A  passage  or  two  will  evince  the  justice  of  our 
encoQuum.  The  basket-maker  has  left  London,  *  to  place  his  fieet  once  more  upon  the 
very  hearth-stone  where  he  sat  when  a  boy :' 

'  Mia*  waa  do  afTeetaH  fealiof ,  no  imaf  Inary  dalif  ht,  but  a  nad,  wild  oaf  ernapa  Co  loolt  upon  th« 
old  wootU  and  irreeo  hilla  which  bad  been  familiar  to  ma  flrom  ehiidhood,  and  to  whieb  my  mind  had 
■o  often  Bailed  on  the  dreamy  wiuft  of  pleaaure,  a«leep  or  awake,  j«Mt  aa  fancy  wandered.  The 
old  booae  was  atill  the  Mme,  and  every  tninf  it  contained  seemed  to  aland  in  the  very  position  that 
they  ocoopied  twenty  years  afoj  there  was  nn  change,  saviaff  that  thej  appeared  to  look  older, 
somehow  more  venerable;  but  the  aJteration  was  more  in  royaelf  than  the  objects  I  looked  upon. 
I  f asfid  upon  the  old  clock,  and  faacied  that  the  ancient  monitor  had  underf one  a  freat  change 
since  my  boyiMh  dayv ;  it  seemed  to  have  lost  that  sharp  clear  clicking  with  which  it  had  greeted 
mine  ears  when  a  child ,  and  w  hen  i»  told  the  hour,  it  spoke  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than  that  of  former 
yeara.  •  •  The  gilt  balls,  which  decorated  the  tall  caan,  were  tarnished ;  the  golden  worlds 
into  which  my  fancy  had  so  often  conjured  them,  were  gone ;  the  light  that  played  around  them  in 
other  days  waa  dimmed ;  tha  atfashine  rested  npon  them  no  longer.  I  beard  the  clock-chains  slip- 
ping at  intervals,  aa  if  they  could  not  k#ep  pace  with  time ;  they  seemec^weary  with  lung  watching; 
they  eould  no  lonf  er  keep  a  firm  foot>hold  down  the  steep  hiJl  which  they  had  traversed  so  many 
yeara.  1  looked  on  those  ancient  fingers,  now  black  with  age,  and  which  were  bright  when  they 
pointed  out  my  hours  of  pleasure.  They  no  longer  told  the  time  when  my  play-fellowa  would  call 
upon  me  to  wander  int»  the  green  fields.' 

We  need  not  ask  the  reader  to  admire  the  deep  feeling,  the  dusters  of  rustic  imagery, 
an4  the  pictures  of  sylvan  scenery,  vrhich  animate  the  subjoined  passage : 

'  And  have  I  Ibrgotten  those  days  1  Nol  1  traversed  the  scenes  with  as  much  pleasure  laat  sum- 
mer aa  ever  1  felt  in  my  boyhood.  And  oh !  pardon  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  felt  proud  at  the  thought,  that 
the  eoMHioas  which  I  had  gathered  ill  those  lovely  solitudes,  had  been  wafted  to  a  thonsaad  heartha. 
1  carried  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  the  woodland  with  me  into  the  huge  city ;  and  many  a 
time,  while  bending  over  my  lonrly  hearth,  thoy  have  come  opon  me  like  music  ft-om  heaven,  and  I 
have  'Iriesaed  them  unaware/  From  the  low  humming  of  unaeen  insects  in  the  air,  to  the  heavy 
mttrmurittg  of  the  bee,  as  it  flew  shigiSg  ftt>m  flower  to  flower,  or  was  lost  amid  the  drowsy  braw- 
ling of  the  brook,  had  my  heart  become  a  treasurer  of  their  melodies.  There  1  first  heard  the 
solemn  tapping  of  the  wood-pecker,  measuring  the  intervals  of  silence ;  and  saw  the  blue-winged 
jay,  as  she  went  screaming  through  the  deep  umbrage,  startled  by  the  harsh  sounding  of  the  wimmI- 
maa*s  strokes.  Somelimca  the  gray  rabbit  stole  noiselessly  as  a  spirit  past  me  through  the  long 
grass,  or  the  mddy  squirrel  caught  my  eye  aa  be  bounded  from  branch  to  branch.  There  the  mel- 
ancholy ring-dove  struck  up  her  mournful  note,  and  was  aaawered  by  the  cuckoo,  as  she  stood 
singing  on  the  tall  ash  that  caught  the  sunshine  by  the  side  of  the  forest.  Then  up  flew  the  lark, 
carrying  his  *  tirra  lirra'  heavenward,  nntil  he  waa  lost  amid  tha  silver  of  the  floating  clouds,  and 
the  wide  asure  of  the  sky  rained  down  melody.  Sometimes  a  bell  caow  sounding  aolemnly  over 
the  distant  river,  glimpse*  of  whkh  might  be  aeea  here  and  there  through  the  trees,  nntil  the  deep 
echo  was  broken  by  the  dreamy  cawing  of  the  rook,  or  the  lowing  of  some  heifbr  that  had  loat 
itaelf  in  the  wood.  Anon  the  shrill  'rhithering  of  the  grasshopper'  fell  upon  the  ear,  or  tha  tinkling 
of  sheep-bells,  mingled  with  the  bleating  of  lambs  from  the  neighboring  valleys ;  or  up  sprung  the 
pheasant  wifth  aloud  '  whirr,' the  aunahiue  rilding  his  iraudy  plumage  aa  he  divided  the  transpa- 
rent green  of  the  underwood  in  his  hosiy  flight.  Sometimes  the  rain  ibil  pattering  fVom  leaf  to 
leaf,  with  a  pleasing  sound,  or  the  wind  arose  Irom  its  slumber,  muffling  its  roar  first,  as  if  to  awaken 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  and  bid  lire  gnarled  oaks  to  gird  up  their  huge  limbs  for  the  battle.  Nor 
was  it  from  the  deep  woodUnds  alone  that  all  these  sweet  sounds  floated  ;  hill  and  valley,  and  out- 
stretched  plain  sent  forthtbeir  mefodies,  untU  the  rery  air  became  filled  with  dulcet  sounds,  made 
up  of  all  strange  harmouios.  The  (^ough-boy-s  whi»tle  and  the  milk-maid's  song  mingled  with  tha 
voices  of  children  in  the  green  lanes,  or  the  ahouts  of  latforers  in  the  fields,  as  they  called  to  each 
other.  Then  came  the  rumbling  of  huge  wains,  and  the  jingling  nf  harness,  mixed  with  the  mea- 
tured  tram|f  of  some  horaeman,  as  he  descended  the  hill.  The  bird-boy  swung  his  noisy  rattle 
amid  the  rustling  corn,  or  the  mower  ceased  hia  loud  'reap,  rasp,*  and  leaned  upon  hia  scythe  to 
wipe  his  brow,  or  listen  to  the  report  of  some  gun  that  sent  its  rolling  echoen  through  the  valley. 
Sometimes  the  baying  of  a  dog,  or  the  clap  of  a  ftr-off  gare,  waa  mingled  with  the  aound  of  the 
hunter'a  horn,  or  the  crowing  of  cocks,  as  they  answered  each  other  from  the  distant  granges.  Tha 
abrill  plover  wheeled  aboVe  the  wild  marshes  with  its  loud  acreama,  while  the  bittern  boomed  in 
hollow  concert  Drom  the  rank  sedge.  When  the  village  waa  neared,  the  humming  of  human  voices 
came  louder  upon  the  ear,  or  the  aounding  of  the  thresher^s  finil  was  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
tinkling  of  the  blacksmith,  nntil  all  was  lost  amid  the  gabble  and  deafening  clamor  of  some  neigh- 
boring farm-yard.  Many  of  these  old  familiar  sounds  felt  pleasantly  on  mme  ear  when  I  revisited 
home;  some  of  them  coming  upon  me  like  departed  voices,  which,  although  nnt  ft>rgotten,  make 
the  hearer  start  when  he  finds  them  so  near  at  hand.  They  reminded  me  of  scenes  gone  by ;—  of 
eompoaions  who  are  now  dead  —of  happy  hours  Chat  can  never  ratnrn.' 
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PoBTBAiT  VAnrrmo.  —  Such  of  <mr  readers  as  have  heen  *  constant,'  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  will  remember  the  occasional  notice  which  has  been  taken  in  these  psges 
of  the  productions  of  Mr.  C.  Giovanni  TnoMPsoif,  a  young  but  experienced  artist  of  this 
city.    A  recent  visit  to  his  roomst  at  the  University,  has  convinced  us,  that  the  predic- 
tions of  his  progress  to  eminent  distinction  in  his  profession  were  well-founded.    Beside 
a  large  full-length  portrait  of  Rev.  Ex-chancellor  Mathxws,  in  course  of  execution  for 
the  University,  we  remarked  portraits  of  several  other  distinguished  citixens.    Among 
others,  a  group  of  children;  executed  for  J.  Lobxmxb  Gsahabi,  Esq.,  attracted  especial 
attention.    The  general  effect  of  this  effort  is  exceedingly  fine.    On  the  right,  a  child, 
with  natural  action,  and  much  brightness  and  energy  of  expression,  is  springing  up  to 
pluck  a  rose  from  an  Etruscan  vase.  The  second,  a  younger  child,  is  grscefully  disposed 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  vase,  and  in  the  serene  quietness  of  its  infantile  demeanor, 
affords  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  other.   On  the  right  fore-ground, 
a  statue-fountain  throws  up  its  cool  jet,  while  the  back-ground  takes  in  a  distant,  hazy 
landscape. '  We  remarked,  also,  a  Madonna- hke  head,  'La  Piet6,'  which  struck  us  aiS 
exquisitely  beautiful,,  in  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of  its  expression.    The  mouth,  in  par-* 
ticolar,  is  perfect.    Two  or  three  cabinet  portraits,  of  the  larger  size,  deserve  mention, 
for  their  spirited  execution ;  but  the  smallest  sizes  we  should  think  a  difficult  and  by  no 
means  a  desirable  medium  for  a  portrait-painter.  They  must  needs  cramp  his  genius,  in 
their  narrow  limits,  almost  as  much  as  a  miniature ;  a  branch  of  art  which  led  thaC  re-* 
nowned  critic,  Amthonv  Pasquin,  to  observe,  we  fear  with  too  much  truth : '  A  miniaturB 
painter  is  among  artists,  what  a  bachelor  is  among  men ;  a  creature  who  is  reluctantly 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  species  and  order,  but  who  so  contracts  his  movements,  and 
journies  in  so  narrow  a  path,  that  the  great  ends  of  his  being  are  not  fulfilled.    He  may 
be  said  to  whisper,  and  not  talk ;  to  vegetate  with  caution,  but  can  never  be  exuberant,- 
and  generously  unfold  his  masculine  properties  in  the  propitious  beam  of  day.    No  man, 
I  am  persuaded,  can  be  a  miniature  painter,  with  willingness,  who  has  a  large  andbenefi" 
cent  heart.    An  Aurelian  and  a  man-imlliner  should  congregate  in  the  same  parish/ 


Musical  Caivt. — *I  never  remarked  apy  one,'  sRiys  Sim  Waltss  Soorr,  'that  watf 
exclusively  attached  to  his  own  profession,  who  did  not  become  a  great  twaddler  in 
good  society,  beside  being  narrow-minded,  and  ignorant  of  general  information.'    We 
have  been  reminded  of  this  remark  of  an  acute  observer,  by  a  contest  which  has  been 
going  on  in  some  of  the  public  prints,  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  *  AmSie,'  the  chanmng 
opera,  which,  week  after  week,  during  the  past  seasen,  filled  the  Natioiud  Theatre  to 
overflowing,  vrith  admiring  audiences.    A  musical  critic,  attached  to  a  daily  journal  in 
a  sister  city,  and  greatly  addicted,  it  is  said;  to  what  the  Germans  term  the '  blowing  and 
scraping  pleasures,'  recently  pronounced  the  opera  to  be  contemptible,  and  acoompanisd 
his  verdict  with  characteristic  sneers  at  the  taste  of  our  citizens.    It  vras  great  folly,  it 
appears,  for  them  to  be  pleased  with  '  Amilie ;'  it  was  contrary  to  all  musical  rales  1    A 
very  unnecessary  consequence,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  given  to  the  harmless  criliquer 
in  queation.    The  numerous  admirers  of  the  pleasant  opera  which  it  assails,  should  have? 
suffered  it  to  pass  without  comment.    We  have  kpown  those  whom  it  cost  fiir  more 
trouble  to  conceal  their  ignorance  than  ta  show  their  knowledge  of  the  scienoe  of  music, 
to  be  foisted  into  temporary  repute,  by  disproportbnate  oppugnation  to  professional  cri^ 
tidsm,  which  the  pubhc  needed  no  caution  to  disregards    Of  all  cant,  deliver  us  from  mu- 
sical cant !  We  have  often  encountered  it  at  the  theatre,  at  concerts,  and  musical  soirtfes^ 
where  some  oonoeifed  amateur  would  inform  his  neighbor,  while  the  melody  of  some 
pleasing  performance  was  lingering  in  his  ear,  that  that  was  '  in  very  bad  taste ;  abso" 
lutely  shocking,  in  point  of  correctness ;  and  miserably  deficient  in  the  unity,  or  'ge-^ 
neral  oneness,'  which  should  pervade  a  composition  of  that  description.'    The  tj^ect 
wiB  not  the  object ;  the  m«afM  only  were  to  be  ooneidered  by  the  wi^irtice.    A  nmnins^ 
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argument  probably  enmes,  sprinkled  with  learned  technicalities,  and  comparisons  be* 
tween  celebrated  masters.  '  The  song  should  have  been  set  in  the  hypodorian  key,  th» 
proslanibanomcnos  of  which  mode  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  the  most 
grave  sound  that  the  human  voice  could  utter ;'  or  the  like.  Some  such  portentous  bore 
it  must  have  been,  who  caused  an  old  writer  to  exclaim :  '  What  pleasure  or  satisiactioa 
does  the  mind  receive  from  a  recital  of  the  names  and  performances  of  those  who  are 
said  to  have  increased  the  chords  of  the  primitive  lyre  from  four  to  seven — Chorebus^ 
Hyagius,  and  Tepandcr  7  Or  when  we  are  told  Olympus  invented  the  enarmonic  genu^ 
as  also  the  Harpiatian  mood  7  Or  that  Eumalpus  and  Melampua  were  excellent  musi^ 
dans,  and  Pronomus,  Antigenides,  and  Lamia,  celebrated  players  on  the  flute?' .  Or,  we 
may  add,  whether  Bellini,  Rossini,  or  any  other  master,  ever  composed  such  music  atf 
that  of '  Amilie  V  If  it  be  good — and  that  matter  is  satisfactorify  settled — the  public  wilt 
scarcely  rehnquish  it,  malgr^  the  adverse  dicta  of  seli^constituted  musical  critics.  What 
Mr.  laviNo  says,  in  another  place,  in  relation  to  literary,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  mu- 
sical, productions.  '  Whenever  a  person  is  pleased  with  a  work,  he  may  be  assured  that  it 
has  good  qualities.  A  composer  who  pleases  a  variety  of  hearers,  must  possess  substantial 
powers  of  pleasing;  or,  in  other  words,  intrinsic  merits;  for  otherwise,  we  acknowledge 
an  eflect,  and  deny  the  cause.  The  hearer,  therefore,  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  rea- 
dily shaken  from  the  conviction  of  his  own  feelings,  by  the  sweeping  censures  of  pseudo 
critics.  The  performance  he  has  admired,  may  be  chargeable  with  a  thousand  &ults  ^ 
but  it  is  nevertheless  beauties  and  excellencies  that  have  excited  his  admiration ;  and  he 
should  recollect  that  taste  and  judgment  are  as  much  evinced  in  the  perception  of  beau- 
ties among  deCecls,  as  in  a  detection  of  defects  among  beauties.'  Again  we  say,  pre- 
aerve  us  from  nil  admirari  flutists  and  fiddlers,  and  save  us  from  musical  cant  1 


^Thb  CaATON  PAPSB6.'--Tbe  subjoined  is  one  of  some  scores  of  similar  communis 
cations  which  we  have  received,  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Isving  to  the  literary  force 
of  this  Magazine.  Although  aware  that  the  subject  of  'Anolo-Aj^bicanvs'  remarks 
would  shrink  from  the  publication  of  his  epistle,  we  yet  are  reluctant  to  decline  its  inser- 
tion ;  since  the  pleasing  associations  of  which  the  writer  apeaks,  are  common  to  the 
other  correspondents  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  to  whose  congntulationa  we  should 
be  sorry  to  be  deemed  indifferent : 

TO    THE    EDITOa    OF    THS    KNl  CKBaBOCKEB. 

'  WhaiU  in  a  Ma*  9* 

8ia:  Oil  flanciof  oreryoor  index,  •oma  nontht  tfo,  my  iMurt  bounded  on  beholding  fbe  n%ia9 
of  GcorraBV  CRArnn.  Beiir  wiuieM,  yn  younf  ones,  end  thou,  bot  eo  yovnf ,  (tliouch  noC  moeh 
feded,  either !)  wlio  gmihtr  erouod  the  avtral  lamp,  end  Ibten  to  my  niglitiy  reedinf  •,  did  I  not  pro- 
nounce hit  oene  with  eitlhuuMOi.end  promiae  to  yon  dainty  tbinga— 'a  promise  which  I  heveainco 
amplj  performed }  Fil\eon  ur  aixteen  yean  afo,  there  waa  a  rep»rt  that  his  naoM  waa  WAaaiHO- 
ToM  Irtimg.  I  taw  it  affirmed  in  Blackwood,  good  authority  in  mo«tcaae«,  no  doubt;  and  it  liaa 
been  reiterated  to  me  Bince.  a  tbousand  timea.  But  I  will  neither  believe  *  Old  Kit,'  in  tbia  matter, 
high  aa  ia  hta  authority,  nor  any  body  elM.  With  due  deference,  1  aubmit,  that  the  proper  atylv 
and  title  of  the  per»odage  in  queatioti,  ia  GcorraEv  Cna  von,  Oent.  •  • '  Bleaa  you,  Sir,  he  waa 
oneof  my  earlieat  acquaintance!  When,  ■ome  twenty  yoara  Biiice,  1  llTed  in  a  retired  viiiagoof 
OMrry  old  England  — a  village  wliich  had  the  sole  uae  of  one  copy  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  that  tra- 
versed the  alpha  and  omega  of  its  subscribers  in  turn  «^  did  I  not,  in  this  aaid  newspaper,  read  an 
extract  from  ■  Weatminster  Abbey,'  in  the  *  Sketch  Book'  of  GsorrnBT  CaavoN,  GenL'  f  Can  I  for> 
get  the  emotions  which  it  enkindled  in  my  mind  1  How  I  waa  rapt  in  the  admiration  of  its  fioiahed 
atyle,  ita  captivating  deacriptions,  ita  juat  moral  aentiment,  its  awing  reflections!  Ia  not  the  recol- 
lection aa  fresh  in  my  mind  aa  if  it  were  but  yeaterday,  that  1  haatened  to  the  ireighb<triftg  town,  to 
aak  the  book-seller  if  he  knew  one  GsorrRET  Cratoh,  and  eould  introduee  me  to  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  him  7  How  impatient  1  was  for  the  transit  of  Pickford's  sluggish  conveyance  from 
London,  which  waa  to  bear  to  me  GsorraBT  9  How,-on  hia  arrival,  we  were  at  once  friends,  eloee  and 
conflding  friends ;  nndeiatood  each  other  perfeetly,  and  were  one  in  thoBght,  aenlimeat,  and  Ibeling  % 
Why,  Sir,  we  have  had  more  communings  together  than  any  couple  of  firienda  whom  you  might 
name  oot  of  a  hundred  !  We  have  participated  in  the  gambola  of  Chriatmaa^  viaited  chureh-yarda, 
iiaUowed  meandering  streamp,  aif  hod  over  decaying  beauty,  blighted  hopea,  and  broken  hearti  f 
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and  in  merrier  moods,  have  bad  many  a  hearty  laagh  together,  at  the  foibles  and  follies  of  mankiod. 
Beeide  all  which,  wheo  that  iuteresting  period  csme  to  me,  iu  which  *a  man  leavcth  father  and  mo- 
ther, aod  e^Baveth,'  etc.,  did  1  uot  iatroduce  Gbopfebv  Ceatom  to  my  geotle  companioo  —  oot  ua- 
frequeaily,  almost  ere  the  hooey-moon  had  paMnd  —  calling  an  intellifent  neighbor  to  make  one  of 
the  quartette;  when  ho  snd  I,  snd  iibe  and  Geoffrey,  convarsed  freely  together,  until  the  decaying 
•embers  en  my  new  hearth  admonished  us  io  retire,  long  before  we  were  tired  of  each  other's  com- 
|>sny,  on  those  winter  evenings  )  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  khould  know  his  name. 
'  Decidedly/  as  the  Chinese  have  it,  it  is  none  other  than  Gieopf-aEY  Crayon. 

^  Anglo-Ameeicamos. 


Cool  lMPin)KNCB.  —  The  Great  Western  brings  us  Bentley's  Miscellany  for  July,  with 
the  announcement  of  an  eminent  literary  attraction^  in  ])old  relief^  on  the  cover,  to  the 
following  effect  i  'Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  appearance  of  'The  Crayon 
Papers,*  by  Washikgton  Ibving,  in  the  '  Miscellany,'  simultaneQusly  with  their  pubU- 
cation  in  the  United  States.'  The  '  simultaneous'  article,  in  the  present  number,  is  one 
which  appeared  in  the  KNicKSBBOcKza  four  months  ago.  It  will  be  very  fresh  in  the 
American  republication!  It  breiU^s  off  abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  description  of 
'Wolfert's  Roost ;'  and  Mr.  Irvinq  is  made  to  say :  '  I  shall  hereafter  throw  some  light 
upon  .the  state  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  surrounding  country  at  the  time.  In  your 
mtccuding  MUccUany,  this  can  be  donef  Is  n't  that  lich,  reader  1  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since,  we  mentioned  that  two  original  articles  from  these  pages  had  been  altered 
and  cransft^rred  to  the  *  Bentley's,'  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment ;  and  here  is 
another  attempt  of  the  same  description.  Happily,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  without  de- 
triment  tq  our  interest  in  London,  to  turn  Mr.  Bentley's  chucklings  into  mortification, 
and  to  render  his  'eminent  attraction'  a  nullity.  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  reader,  we  may  state,  that  since  Mr.  Dickens  left  this  periodical  in  dis- 
gust, it  haa  been  gradually  declining,  and  is  now  indebted  fqi;  its  attraction  to  what  it  can 
•teal,  without  presenting  any  thing  original,  that  would  tempt  an  American  newspaper 
to  return  the  compliment. 


Death.  —  The  subjoined  sententious  passage  from  an  ancient  writer,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  an  equally  terse  paragraph,  by  the  author  of  '  Lacon,'  upon  the  same  theme, 
ending  with  this  beautiful  antithesis:  'The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a 
better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not.'  '  Spend,'  says  Quables,  'a  hundred 
years  in  earth's  best  pleasures ;  and  after  that  a  hundred  more;  to  which,  being  spent, 
add  a  thousand,  and  to  that  ten  thousand  more ;  the  last  shall  surely  end  as  the  first  are 
ended,  and  all  shall  be  swallowed  up  with  eternity.  He  that  is  born  to-day,  is  not  sure 
to  live  a  day ;  be  that  hath  lived  the  longest,  is  but  as  he  that  was  born  yesterday ;  the 
happiness  of  the  one  is,  that  he  hath  lived ;  the  happiness  of  the  other  is,  that  he  may 
liTe ;  and  the  lot  of  both  is,  that  they  must  die ;  it  is  no  happijiess  to  live  long,  nor  unhap- 
piness  to  die  soon ;  happy  is  he  that  hath  lived  long  enough  (o  die  well.' 


Gbbenwood  CBMSTSBT.'When  we  inquired,  recently,  whether  t)ie  'awful  Potters' 
Field,  which  frowned  with  its  long  trenches  upon  the  citizen,  as  he  ruralized  toward 
Harlsem,  wtis  to  compose  the  only  suburban  cemetery  which  this  great  and  affluent  me- 
tropolis might  boast,'  we  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  trustees  of  the  'Greenwood 
Cemetery*  had  selected  twb^hundred  acres  of  ground;  on  the  hills  of  Oowanus,  near 
Brooklyn,  which  they  were  engaged  in  opening  and  improving  as  a  Picturesque  Rural 
Cemetery.  Report  speaks  highly  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the 
fine  views  of  ocean, '  mountain,  roek,  and  river,'  which  may  be  commanded  from  the 
grounds.  We  gladly  commend  this  praiseworthy  enterprise  to  the  liberal  frtvor  of  oht 
citizens. 
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TH£   DRAMA. 

Pau  Tbbatki.— ikt  th«  elM«  of  ■  theatricAl  MMMa,  cariMity  b  (enwsliy  oa  iipio*,  to  Imrm  tlM 
f  rotpwii  of  tht  comiof  year.    IUaar«r«, « Im  at*  gcMnlly  a  very  ■yiCarioMi  qvi«c  loit  ofpeoplt > 
WA  Ml  Always  wiUioff  to  AAtiofy  tk«  oAnioaC  ioquirioA  MAdo  At  t^  bos  oOco  for  lAforaatioA  oa  tkiA 
inlAroatikf  lAbject.    They  bovo  a  good  roAMo  for  tbiA,  ia  tbo  iDcraoMd  AllrActioQ  whieb  la  lAro  to 
wftit  upoa  a  brilliAat  clAr,  wboa  it  buraU  fortbi  noberalded  and  uoAApeclad,  bofora  tbt  WjoadAriof 
and  aataaiahed  viaioa  of  «•  thaatrieal  tiaiplra.    Bat  for  oarMlf,  wo  coafaas  to  a  vary  iaqulaitWa 
Paal  Piy-itb  aoft  of  dUpoaiiloa  ia  ragard  to  tbaatrkal  aattaia  foaarally,  aad  tbota  portaiaiag  to 
oar  watl-batovad '  Old  Drary/  ia  partkalar.    Tba  aaiiooa  pablic  aiay  ba  gratoAil  tbat  we  bava  aot 
rcttraiaad  tbis  aniabla  propao^ity  ia  tbii  iaataaca,  bat  bava  paraiittad  it  to  load  at  ioto  all  sorts  of 
aaplaasaat  pradicaoients,  in  its  afprts  to  ascartaia  tba  traa  stato  of  tbiogi  in  ragard  to  tba  coaiiag 
ooasoa..  Wa  say,  tbat  libe  our  predacassor,  Paal  Pry,  we  bava  ineoomiodad  oar  gantility  axcaad- 
iagtj,  ia  tbis  coBmaadaMa  '  parsait  of  baowladga  aador  diflkalUaa ;'  but  as  in  all  caaaa  virtaa  is  its 
owa,  if  aot  Its  ooly,  raward,  wa  ara  aoasolad,  aad  aloMat  mada'  bappy,  by  tba  tboogbi,  tbat  ia  llM 
prasaat  aaaa,  baaida  tbis  eooiBioa  reward  of  a  good  Aetloo,  wa  sball  raeaiva  tba  aofbigaad  tbaaba> 
of  tba  tbaairieal  readers  of  the  KificKBaaocKBa  {  aod  if  tbA  rasalt  is  aoeb  as  wa  aspect  to  tba 
tbeatre,  probably  tlM>  fVaadoBi  of  the  boupe,  eadoaed  in  a  gold  box  fttMa  tbo  menagcr.    Tbo  iafor- 
BiAtioo  wbicb  bAs  coat  as  so  aiucb  trooble  to  obteiA,  Aad  wbicb  wa  are  tbas  geoeroosly  aboat  to  be« 
siow^apoa  tbe  pablic  at  large,  nay  be  relied  apoa  as  baiag  aatltled  to  tbe  fall  credit  tbat  baloags 
to  tba  reporu  wbkb  are  circalatad  at  tbis  lioia  of  tbe  year,  ia  regard  to  all  tbaatrical  la  ^*s.    Tbe 
meay  sonreaa  froa  wbicb  tbis  itoportaot  baowladge  bas  baaa  obiaiaed  {  tbe  lagaaaity  aoiployed  ia 
gaining  it  i  tbe  prepooderatiog  oaoibar  of  biciu  over  coppers  wbicb  soaa  of  oar  BMisaariis  have 
received  ia  lu  paraait  |  are  all  natters  sow  aad  for  ever  locked  ap  witbia  tb*  laerod  ascricnir  of  oar 
own  bosaas,  aever  to  see  tbe  Hght,  aalass  drawn  from  tbeir  eoncaalBoat,  by  tba  OBattar  of  tba  gold 
bos  bereia  before  Beatidned.    Ia  tbe  first  piece,  then,  as  regards  tbe  baildiag  itseUl    Tbe  interior 
is  to  be  eatiraly  remodelled |  tbe  old  gold  and  glitter  of  tba  boxen  end  proacaaium  is  to  be  done 
away  witb  aotirelyi  ia  tbe  aew  errangement ;  Xr.  Evsas  bas  been  ordered  to  spare  aeitber  paias 
Bor  expeasa  in  tbe  adornnrants  of  that  part  of  tbe  bouse  belonging  to  the  AAdience,  AAd  to  ba 
aqoaUy  lavi»b  ia  tba  libe  espenditures  apoa  tba  suge.    Tbe  fronts  of  tbe  boxes  are  t*  be  covarsd 
witb  A  superb  silk  drapery,  rapreseatiag  sceaas  from  tba  moat  celebrated  American  tragedies  tbat 
bava  bees  produced  at  tbe  Perk  tbe  present  seasoa  {  iastead  of  tbe  old  aad  too  Ibmiliar  rapreeoata- 
tioBS  of  wora-OBl  sceaas  from  tba  aacs  celebrated  pleys  of  Srakspbarb.    Tbeso  uposlriea  era 
BOW  on  tbeir  wi^  from  tbe  celebrated  Oobelln  maAufactory*    A  superb  cbaadelier,  cootaiaiag  oaa 
tbousand  jets,  tbe  large  drops  of  pare  crystals  and  nquA  mArines,  tbe  smaller  obos  of  rose  d  lemondst 
lighted  with  AgAs  mAdA  from  olive  oil  AAd  frAgrAut  bitumen,  gruce  tbe  centre  of  tbe  dome,  end  will 
eroAte  ab  IDamiaatioa  coasiderably  brighter  tbaa  a  aooa-day  saa.  A  highly  Aabbed  drop<«artaiB,  rs- 
praseatiag  tbe  lalerior  of  tbe  bouse  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  thea  will  be,  ia  happy  eoatruat,  will  lake  lb* 
place  of  irta-BiddoBs,  and  bar  interesting  family.    Tbe  prasaat  alock  comptfay  will  bacartailad  of 
iU  «0rfr  proportions,  aad  saeb  additions  made,  as  will  rcAMra  all  ground  of  eomplaiat  agaiost  tbia 
aasaatial  part  of  tba  esUblisbneat.    We  hope  wa  shall  not  give  umbrage  to  Messrs.  Johksom  end 
NvxsBii,  whoa  wa  sUta,  tbat  their  pieces  are  to  be  filled  by  such  mea  as  Fabsbb  and  U  aslbv  {  aad 
1b  makiag  this  stalaaMat  oaly,  tbe  public  mey  jadge  of  tbe  eficient  chaage  ooutamplatad  ia  tbis 
dapartmeal.    A  new  suge  mensger  is  to  be  eppointed,  end  furnished  witb  two  assistants,  to  aid 
Irim  ia  tbe  mnltifarlooaaad  imporuat  duties  of  bis  statioa.    Mr.  Macabaov  has  been  maationed  as 
Kbaly  to  accept  tbe  very  liberal  offers  made  him  by  Mr.  Paicb,  to  naderUka  tbo  reapoosibilhias  of 
this  high  ofllce;  ia  which  erant,  we  may  expect  the  revival  of  those  plays  of  Bhakspbabb,  witb  their 
auparb  scenic  aeeompaaioiaBts,  which  Mr.  Macbbady  has  so  lately  introdaced  to  tbe  Eaglisb  pablic. 
A  regular  dnuBatlst  is  to  be  attached  to  tbe  establtsbmeot,  who  will  not  oaly  himself  fbralsh  pro- 
ductioas  for  tbis  stage,  bat  will  alM  recaiva  aad  decide  upon  tbe  plays  of  other  authors,  offered  for 
rapraeeaUtloB.    Tbis  highly  iatellectaal  aad  digaified  statioa  will  be  filled  by  fiorgaaat  Tbomas 
Noon  Talvovbd,  Esq.,  a  geotleman  every  way  qualified  for  tbe  ofike,  and  eepecially  fitted,  by  eda- 
catiOB  aad  expariaaca,  to  andarstaad  aad  appraelau  the  classical  prodoctioos  of  oar  aativa  dranw- 
lists.    We  have  bow  to  makakaowa  tba  aames  of  saaM  of  the  poet  celebrated  artists,  who  may  be 
axpected  to  appear  at  tbe  Park  Theatre,  dariag  tbe  approachiag  seasoa.    Engagements  nra  spo- 
koB  of  askaviag  baaa  poaitively  eatarad  into  witb  tbe  foHowiag  very  respectable  actors  : 

FUK  TRAGEDY. 
MesKianrs  Macbbady,  Mesdames  Wabmbb, 

**         VAJiDBHaopp,  **        Hblbn  Pavcit, 

*■  KbAK,  **  VAlfDBIfBOPP, 

«•         Wabob.  M*Uee         Mass  and  Racbbl. 
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CoLLBOxATB  Adobsss.  —  We  have  before  ub  an  '  Addi ess  delivered  at  the  third  an- 
niyersary  celebration  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society  of  Miami  University,  on  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Mind,*  by  Giles  M.  Hillveb.'  To  the  inculcations  of  this  addreaS)  we  yield 
our  hearty  assent ;  but  we  must  declare  of  its  style,  that  it  is  labored  and  sophomorical, 
to  the  last  degree.  Nearly  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  page,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  quotation.  Scrap  succeeds  scrap,  to  the  number  of  forty ;  indeed,  they  are 
thickly  sprinkled  throughout  the  brief  discourse.  We  remember,  also,  on^  or  two  amua- 
ing  examples  of  ccUachresis^  on  pages  indicated  in  our  memoranda ;  but  the  pamphlet  has 
been  mislaid,  and  we  cannot  cite  them.  The  same  laughable  error  struck  us  in  an  Bng- 
lish  work,  into  which  we  casually  glanced,  not  long  since.  The  writer  spoke  of  *  remov- 
ing the  maak|  and  exposing  the  cloven  foot,'  and  of  '  giving  the  hydra-headed  monster 
a  rap  over  the  kauckles !'  The  Address  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  L'Hommxoisu 
AND  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Ths  New-Yobk  Gazette.  —  Our  opinion  of  this  antediluvian  journal  —  which  the  first 
navigator  '  took  in,'  regularly,  till  his  craft  grounded  one  morning,  on  the  top  of  Ara- 
rat, when  he  stopped^  without  paying  his  subscription  —  has  been  already  expressed 
in  these  pages.  As  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  Mr.  Daniels,  its  sole  editor 
until  recently,  in  independence,  tact,  genuine  humor,  and  an  agreeable,  hvely  styles  is 
just  what  the  editor  of  a  popular  daily  sheet  should  be,  we  shall  say  nothing  on  that 
point ;  but  simply  state,  that  A.  McCall,  Esq.,  late  of  the  'Troy  Whig,'  and  now  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Daniels  in  the  proprietorship  and  editorial  responsibitities  of  the  Gazette, 
is  reported  to  be,  in  all  respects,  an  equal  co-laborer  with  his  established  partner.  The 
'  Gazette'  will  be  a  newspaper  of  the  first  class ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  that  a  semi- 
weekly  for  the  country  is  to  be  commenced.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  it  will 
be  as  wdl  worth  taking  as  any  journal  in  the  country. 

'  Undine.'  —  The  second  publication  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colman's  '  Library  of  Romance^ 
is  *  Undine,  a  Miniature  Romance,  from  the  Grerman  of  Babon  de  la  Mottb  Fovqub.' 
It  was  pronounced  a  work  eminent  for  *the  fine  and  the  subtle,'  by  Colebidoe,  and  the 
translator  deems  it  'a  master-piece  in  its  department  of  Geiman  literature.'  Why  the 
volume  should  be  encumbered  with  prefaces,  independent  of  the  translator's  ample  intro- 
duction, passes  our  comprehension  to  discern.  They  raise  questions  never  elsewhere 
started,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  forced  discussion,  which  has  more  of  misty 
aflbctation,  both  of  thought  and  style,  than  of  comprehensive  argument.  In  short,  if  this 
species  of  preface  is  intended  to  form  what  the  Italians  term  the  ^aalsa  del  libra*  or 
*  sauce  of  the  book,'  we  should  prefer  to  take  the  volume  without  the  trimmings ;  how- 
ever much  the  choice,  to  adopt  the  lucid  language  of  the  editor,  may  'argue  a  sad  dis- 
cernment of  the  better  gust  I' 


A  •  Curtailed  Abbbeviation.' — The  brief  notice  of  the  *  plate-number'  of  the  *  New*- 
York  Mirror,'  in  our  last  issue,  was  clipped  of  an  allusion  to  the  'Light  of  the  Light 
House,'  a  beautiful  poem  by  Epes  Saboeant,  Esq.,  and  oif  the  capital  extract  annexed, 
descriptive  of  the  daughter  of  the  light-house  keeper.    The  second  stanza  is  exquisite : 


*  A  fairy  thiof,  not  five  years  old. 

So  full  of  joy  and  f  race, 
It  b  a  rapture  to  behold 

The  beauty  of  her  face ! 
And  O !  to  hear  her  happy  voice, 

Her  laughter  ringing  fi'ee, 
Would  make  the  floomieet  heart  rfjoice, 

Aad  turn  despair  to  glee. 


'  The  oceatCg  hhu  xm  m  her  cf  e#, 

It$  coral  in  ker  lip$, 
And  in  ker  cheek  tJke  mkngUd  dfet. 

No  $ec-$keU  coul£tdipee  I 
And,  as  she  climbs  the  weedy  rocks, 

And  with  the  suashiae  plays. 
The  wind  that  lilts  her  ffoldtu  locks, 

Seems  more  to  love  their  rays.' 


/ 
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In  •  TMtaC  lettar  cf  Hon.  Joan  Qvimcy  Ahami^  that  dintiuf  niilMd  scholar  recomniendi  the  trani* 
lattan  of  tha  *  Soaiaiaa  BcipioaU,*  aaioaf  otkor  pbnostiphieal  produetioaa  of Cicaao.  The  Ihllowiof , 
prepanid  with  mach  cart  and  labor,  U  rctpactfully  ■ubmiued  to  the  readariof  tbo  Kmicbebkickee 
*  It  ic  iataadad  to  aclablUh,*  aajra  Dorlop,  ia  hii  *  Roomb  LitBratare,*  *  under  tho  form  of  a  political 
6ctioB,  tha  sttbllne  dofma  of  the  inul'i  imoiortatitjr ;  aad  waa  probably  introduced  at  the  conelo- 
aioB  of  *  Da  Rapablica,'  for  the  purpoaa  of  addinf  the  hopca  aud  feara  of  future  retribution  to  the 
other  BUKiToa  to  virtuoua  exertioB.'  Tbe  apeaher  ia  PuBLtoi  iEMiLiAJioa  SctPto,  auraaned  *  Afri* 
CBuua  the  YotiBf  ev.*  

You  are  aware  that  in  the  consulship  of  Manins  Manilius,  I  held 
the  post  of  tribune  of  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  arriving  in  Africa,  I 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  wait  upon  king  Massinissa,  for  whom 
our  fiunily  have  reason  to  feel  the  warmest  affection.  When  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  aged  man  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and  burst  into 
tears  ;  presently,  he  looked  up  to  heaven*  and  said  : '  I  thank  thee, 
supreme  sun,  and  ye  other  gods,  that  ere  the  close  of  life,  I  behold 
in  my  kingdom  and  beneath  my  roof,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  whose  very 
name  infuses  new  being  into  my  limbs  !'  The  memory  of  one  so  pre-- 
eminently good,  is  ever  present  to  my  mind.  I  then  made  some  in- 
quiries  about  his  kingdom,  and  he  about  our  republic,  till  at  length 
question  and  answer  brought  us  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

After  an  entertainment,  served  up  in  a  style  of  regal  splendor,  we 
protracted  our  conversation  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  during 
the  whole  time,  the  old  man's  sole  topic  was  Africanus,  whose 
actions,  and  even  sayings,  he  remembered  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness. Owing  to  the  fatigues  of  my  journey,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  upon  retiring  to  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sleep  unusually  sound. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  our  subjects  of  study  and  conversation 

Sirodnce  in  sleep  a  result  like  that  which  Ennius  relates  in  an  anec- 
ote  of  Homer,  his  constant  theme  during  his  waking  hours ;  so  in 
this  instance,  Africanus  appeared  to  me,  in  a  form  which  reminded 
me  less  of  his  person  than  of  his  image.*  I  shuddered  as  I  recog-* 
nized  him ;  but  he  said  to  me : '  Take  courage,  Scipio ;  banish  fear, 
and  treasure  my  words  in  vour  memory.' 

Methought  the  place  wnere  we  stood  was  at  a  vast  height  above 
the  earth,  and  resplendent  with  the  brilliancy  of  countless  stars. 

^ —  -      -  -      -    -  _    -_  ,  -    -  I  -     - 

^  It  was  enstomary  with  the  Romaiu  to  place  imagiaa  of  their  ancwtors  in  tba  halls 
of  thflir  dwellinga. 
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Pointing  to  Garthaee,  he  said  :  '  Do  you  see  yonder  city  1  Do  you 
observe  how  th^t,  despite  her  subjection  to  the  power  of  JRome  by 
my  arms,  she  is  reviving  the  wars  of  former  times,  with  restless  per- 
tinacity ?  Have  you  not  come  to  attack  her  with  a  rank  but  little 
superior  to  that  of  a  common  soldier  1  Within  two  years,  a  consulship 
shall  enable  you  to  accomplish  her  utter  overthroWi  and  to  ears  for 
yourself  a  surname  which  you  now  hold  by  inheritance  from  me. 
When  you  shall  have  extirpated  Carthage,  received  the  honors  of  a 
triumph,  of  the  censoi-ship,  of  embassies  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and 
Greece,  you  will  be  again  elected  consul  in  your  absence,  and  will 
terminate  a  momentous  war,  by  the  extinction  of  Numcmtia.  But 
when  the  triumphal  chariot  is  conveying  you  to  the  capitol,  you  will 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  republic,  disordered  by  the  machinations 
of  my  grand-son/  Then,  Africanus,  it  will  behoove  you  to  display 
to  your  country  the  light  of  your  mental  accomplishments,  of  your 
genius  and  wisdom/ 

'  But  here  the  path  of  destiny  is  but  dimly  revealed  to  me.  For 
when  your  life  shall  have  extended  through  seven  times  eight  visits  of  . 
the  sun  to  either  tropic,  and  when  these  two  numbers,  each  of  which 
is  esteemed  perfect,  though  for  difitirent  reasons,  shall,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  have  brought  around  this  period,  to  you  most  critical, 
then  the  whole  state  will  turn  their  eyes  to  you  alone ;  to  you  the 
senate  —  to  you,  all  good  men  —  to  you  our  allies  —  to  you  the 
Latins,  will  look  up ;  upon  your  shoulders  the  safety  of  the  state  will 
lean  for  support;  m  short,  it  will  devolve  upon  you  to  quiet  the  re- 
public, by  the  exercise  of  a  dictator's  power,  provided  you  shall  elude 
the  designs  of  your  own  relatives  upon  your  life.* 

Here  Leelius  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  atd  the  rest 
groaned  audibly :  Scipio,  however,  said  with  a  smile, '  Pray  do  not 
interrupt  my  slumbers ;  but  a  truce  to  the  subject ;  listen  to  the 
remainder.' 

'  As  an  incitement  to  greater  zeal  in  guarding  the  weal  of  the  re- 
public, be  it  known  to  you,  Africanus,  that  all  those  who  may  have 
Denefitted,  built  up,  or  preserved  their  country,  have  a  particular  spot 
assigpied  to  them  in  heaven,  where  they  will  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity ; 
for  of  all  thing^s  upon  earth,  nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Sn- 

Sreme  Deity,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  than  those  confederate  bodies 
enominated  states,  whose  governors  and  preservers. having  once  gone 
forth  from  this  place,  will  hither  return.' 

Now,  though  overwhelmed  with  fear,  not  so  much  of  death,  how- 
ever, as  of  the  treacherous  designs  of  my  relatives,  I  yet  found 
courage  to  inquire,  whether  he  himself,  and  my  father  Paulus,  and 
others  whom  we  supposed  no  more,  were  really  living.  'Those 
alone  truly  live,'  said  he,  '  who  have  burst  the  bonds  of  the  body,  and 
escaped  from  that  prison-house  of  tho  soul :  the  state  which  you  call 
life,  IS  death  :  but  look !  here  comes  your  father  Paulus  !'  At  sight 
of  him,  I  burst  into  tears ;  he  embraced  me  with  a  kiss,  and  bade  me 
weep  no  more. 

Suppressing  my  tears,  therefore,  the  moment  I  could  speak,  I  said : 

■         ■  I  ■  .- -  ■        ^   ■ _-■  ■_  -_  -  _        ^  -M__J|-L      _ ^       ' 
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'  Tell  me,  excellent,  sainted  father !  since  this  is  life,  as  Afncanus  says, 
why  should  I  linger  upon  earth,  in  exile  from  you  V 

'  So  it  must  be,'  said  he  ;  *  for  unless  the  God  of  all  this  vast  temple 
which  you  are  surveying,  shall  himself  release  you  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  body,  no  welcome  hither  will  ever  await  you.  For  mankind 
are  at  birth  subjected  to  this  law ;  that  they  shall  inhabit  the  earth, 
which  you  observe  in  the  centre  of  this  temple  ;  and  souls  are  given 
them  from  the  essences  of  those  sempiternal  flames,  which  you  call 
itarsy  and  which,  being  of  globular  forms,  and  animated  with  divine 
minds,  perform  their  revolutions  with  astonishing  velocity.  Where- 
fore you,  Publius,  and  all  the  pious,  must  preserve  the  spirit  in  the 
prison-house  of  the  body,  and  never  quit  the  scenes  of  life,  save  by 
the  command  of  the  Giver  of  life  ;  lest  in  so  doing,  you  should  seem 
recreant  to  a  trust  reposed  by  God.  And  remember,  Scipio,  like, 
your  uncle  here,  and  like  me  who  gave  you  being,  to  cultivate  justice, 
and  a  dutiful  affection  ardent  toward  parents  and  relatives,  but 
deepest  toward  your  country.  Such  is  the  path  to  heaven,  and  the 
assembly  of  those  who  have  already  lived,  and  who,  released  fk>m 
the  body,  now  dwell  in  the  region  which  you  here  behold.' 

This  region  was  the  belt  that  flashes  with  the  most  vivid  brilliancy, 
which  you,  afler  the  Greeks,  call  the  Milky  Way.  As  I  surveyed  the 
universe  from  this  station,  every  thing  seemed  grand  and  wonderful, 
in  the  highest  degree^  There  were  stars  which  we  have  never  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  all  of  magnitudes  such  a?  we  have  never  con- 
ceived ;  by  far  exceeding  that  body,  which,  in  the  remotest  part  of 
heaven,  shines  with  a  borrowed  light  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
earth.  The  earth  itself  is  far  inferior  to  them,  and  indeed  is  so  in- 
considerable, that  I  was  ashamed  to  look  upon  our  empire,  which 
occupied,  as  it  were,  but  a  point  on  its  surface. 

As  I  continued  gazing  upon  the  earth,  Africanus  said  to  me, '  How 
long  will  your  mind  grovel  thus  ]  See  you  not  the  temple  into  which 
you  have  come  ?  The  universe  is  made  up  of  nine  globes.  Ohe  of 
these  is  external  and  divine,  and  includes  the  rest :  this  is  the  Su- 
preme Deity  himself,  encompassing  and  keeping  the  whole  in  their 
places.  It  is  a  revolving  globe,  comprising  the  everlasting  courses  of 
die  stars.  Within  this  are  placed  seven  globes,  which  revolve  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  superior  heavens.  Of  these  seven, 
one  is  the  planet,  on  earth  called  Saturn.  Next  is  Jupiter,  whose 
brilliant  light  sheds  health  and  prosperity  upon  man.  Next,  is  the 
fiery,  terrible  Mars.  Next,  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  region, 
is  the  Sun ;  the  chief,  the  leader  and  governor  of  the  other  lurni^ 
naries ;  the  soul  and  regulator  of  the  universe ;  of  magnitude 
so  vast,  that  immensity  is  filled  with  his  light.  Venus  and  Mer« 
cury  attend  him  as  satellites.  The  Moon,  illumined  by  the  sun's 
rays,  revolves  in  the  lowest  orbit.  Below  her,  all  is  mortal  ancl 
perishable,  except  the  soul,  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  has  given 
to  man.  Above  the  moon,  all  is  imraortaU  The  earth,  which 
18  the  ninth  globe,  and  t  e  central  body  of  the  universe,  is  the  lowest 
of  all  the  planets.  It  remains  immoveable  in  space,  and  all  ponder- 
able substances  tend  toward  it  by  their  own  gravity.' 

Lost  in  wonder,  I  surveyed  awhile  the  scene  in  silence.     Upon  re^ 
covering  from  my  amazement,  I  inquired :  *■  What  is  this  sw^^t,  fuU-k 
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toned  music  I  hear  V  *  It  is  produced/  said  he, '  by  the  motion  and 
concussion  of  the  stars ;  a  combination  of  intervaJs  unequal,  but  sepa* 
rate  by  a  fixed  proportion.  By  a  blending  of  acute  and  grave  tones, 
they  uiusx  forth  a  various  and  equally  sustained  harmony ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  bodies  so  vast  should  revolve  in  silence.  It  is  a  law 
of  nature,  that  of  extremities,  the  one  shall  give  out  a  grave  tone, 
the  other  an  acute.  In  this  way,  the  revolutions  of  the  superior  stars, 
being  more  rapid,  are  attended  by  a  loud  and  acute  sound ;  that  of  the 
moon,  in  conjunciion  with  the  lowest,  by  the  gravest  sound ;  the 
earth,  which  is  the  ninth  globe,  and  immoveable  in  t;he  ceQtro  of  the 
universe,  is  lowest  of  all.  The  eight  revolving  globes,  two  of  them 
acting  with  equal  force,  produce  teven  distinct  sounds ;  which  num* 
her  may  be  called  the  knot*  of  all  things. 

'  Learned  men,  who,  copying  nature,  have  imitated  these  sounds 
on  strings  and  the  voice,  have  thus  procured  their  re-admission  to  thia 
place ;  as  also  other  men  of  genius,  who  have  cultivated  divine  stu- 
dies. So  overwhelming  is  this  sound,  that  human  ears  have  become 
deaf  to  it.  No  one  of  the  senses  is  so  blunt  as  that  of  hearing.  The 
inhabitants  of  Catadupa,  where  the  Nile  rushes  over  precipitous 
mountains,  with  a  tremendous  roar,  have  lost  this  sense,  in  consequence 
of  the  intensity  of  the  soilnd.  Here,  die  noise  produced  -by  the  im- 
mense velocity  of  the  revolving  universe,  is  so  vast,  that  human  ears 
isanuot  receive  it ;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  look  directly  upon  the 
sun,  without  desti'oying  the  organ  of  vision.' 

Amazed  as  I  was,  I  yet  cast  my  eyes  to  earth  occasionally.  *  I 
see,'  said  Africanus,  '  that  you  are  still  contemplating  the  abode  of 
man.  If  it  seems  to  you  as  insignificant  as  it  truly  is,  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  things  of  heaven,  and  despise  the  earthly.  For  what  cele- 
brity or  glory,  worth  the  seeking,  can  you  attain  ?  You  observe  that 
a  few  narrow  and  scattered  tracts  comprise  the  whole  inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  that  in  these  spots  vast  deserts  are  interspersed ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants^  some  on  either  side  of  you,  some  oebind, 
and  some  opposite,  are  so  efiectually  disjoined,  that  no  inter-commu- 
nication can  take  place.  From  these  you  certainly  cannot  expect  any 
glory. 

'  You  perceive  that  the  earth  is  encompassed  by  certain  zones ; 
that  two  of  them,  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  and  resting  upon 
either  pole,  are  in  a  state  of  congelation ;  and  that  the  intermediate 
and  l^roadest  one  is  scorched  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  so  that  but 
two  of  the  zones  are  habitable.  The  men  who  widk  the  southern 
cone,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  can  have  no  communi- 
cation with  your  nation.  Of  the  northern  zone,  which  you  inhabit, 
observe  how  small  a  strip  has  fallen  to  you.  The  whole  tract,  of  in- 
considerable length,  but  of  greater  breadth,  forms  a  sort  of  petty 
island,  washed  by  the  sea  which  you  call  the  Atlantic,  the  Great,  the 
Ocean.  Behold  how  small  the  subject  of  these  grand  epithets !  Now 
in  the  inhabited  and  known  countries,  even,  can  the  name  of  yourself, 
or  any  of  your  countrymen,  scale  yonder  Caucasus,  or  swim  ^e  Gran- 

*  Thi  anciems  supposed  that  the  number  »ettn  waajpossessed  of  varioua  myaterioua 
proper tiea.  Cicero's  idea  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  key  to  the  secret*  of  nature ; 
a  hmaity  in  which  they  are  bound  up. 
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ges  f  Wl|o  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  of  the 
nortb  or  south,  will  ever  hear  your  name  ?  And  these  apart,  you  must 
be  sensible  that  hut  a  small  space  is  left  for  the  diffusion  of  your 
glory.  Those  men,  too,  who  now  talk  of  you,  how  long  will  tbe^ 
do  so  1 

'  Supposing  that  future  generations  should  successively  transmit 
our  praises  tu  their  posterity,  as  they  received  them  from  their  fathers ; 
still,  by  reason  of  deluges  and  conflagrations,  which  must  occur  at 
stated  periods,  our  glory  cannot  be  durable,  much  less  eternal. 
Moreover,  of  what  importance  are  the  praises  of  posterity,  while  it 
ia  impossible  to  obtain  those  of  preceding  ages ;  when  men  were 
as  numerous,  and  certainly  better  than  now  ? 

'  Furthermore,  among  those  whom  our  names  may  reach,  no  fame 
can  be  acquired  which  shall  endure  for  a  year ;  for  though,  in  popu- 
lar language,  a  year  is  measured  by  the  periodical  return  to  one  place 
of  a  single  heavenly  body,  the  sun,  yet  theJiJi  year  is  complete  only 
when  the  stars  shall  return  to  their  original  starting  places,  and  pre- 
sent, after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  same  configuration  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. How  many  generations  of  men  it  comprises,  I  scarcely  dare 
affirm.*  In  former  times,  when  the  soul  of  Romulus  entered  this 
abode,  men  (bought  the  sun  had  left  his  station,  and  become  extinct. 
Now  when  the  sun  shall  have  again  arrived  at  the  same  spot,  and  again 
withheld  his  light,  and  all  the  stars  and  constellations  been  recalled  to 
their  first  positions,  then  a  full  year  will  have  elapsed ;  but  of  this 
not  the  twentieth  part  has  yet  rolled  by. 

'  If  a  distressing  doubt  of  your  return  to  this  abode  of  the  great 
and  eminent  has  ever  harassed  you,  of  what  value  is  human  glory, 
that  can  barely  endure  through  a  small  part  of  a  single  year  ?  If  you 
would  look  upward,  and  contemplate  this  as  your  eternal  home ;  if 
you  would  not  live  for  vulgar  renown,  not  fix  your  hopes  on  human- 
rewards  ;  let  Virtue,  by  her  intrinsic  allurements,  incite  you  to  true 
glory.  Some  will  indeed  talk  of  you,  but  trouble  not  yourself  as  to 
what  they  may  say ;  for  all  fame  is  restricted  to  yonder  narrow  re- 
gions ;  it  has  never  been  perennial,  in  a  single  instance ;  it  is  demol- 
ished by  the  hand  of  Death ;  it  is  extinguished  in  the  oblivion  of  pos- 
terity. 

'  Afncanns,'  said  I,  when  he  had  finished,  '  if  for  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  a  path  is  opened  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
although  from  my  childhood  I  have  walked  in  the  steps  of  yourself 
and  my  father,  and  thus  endeavored  to  sustain  your  glory,  yet  now 
that  so  high  a  prize  is  held  up,  I  shall  strive  with  greater  vigilance*' 
'  Strive  on,'  said  he,  '  and  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  yourself  but  your 
body  that  is  mortal.  You  are  not  manifest  in  that  Jbrm  of  yours  ; 
the  miiuL  is  the  man ;  not  the  shape,  which  may  be  described  with 
the  finger.  Know,  then,  that  you  are  a  god ;  for  that  must  have  a 
divine  nature,  which  lives,  thinks,  remembers,  foresees;  which  rules, 
directs,  and  moves  the  body,  as  the  Supreme  God  does  the  universe ; 
and  as  God,  who  keeps  in  operation  the  universe,  which  is  in  some 
degree  mortal,  is  eternal,  so  the  soul,  which  animates  the  frail  body, 
is  immortal.     For  whatever  possesses  the  attribute  of  perpetual  mo* 

*  Ths  *  full  year*  of  Plato  included  fifteen  thousand  yean. 
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don,  has  aUo  that  of  eternity  ;  but  a  cause  of  motion,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  external  influence,  must,  whenever  the  motion  ceases,  have 
itself  ceased  to  operate.  StJf-7notiont  then,  can  alone  be  perpetual, 
since  its  cause  is  inherent  and  unfailing.  It  is  also  the  source  and 
Jirst  cause  of  all  other  motion.  But  a  first  cause  can  have  no 
antecedent ;  for  all  things  are  effects  of  it,  nor  would  it  be  a  first 
cause,  if  it  had  been  created ;  and  if  it  had  no  antecedent,  it  can 
never  become  extinct ;  in  which  case,  this  first  cause  of  motion 
could  neither  be  re-produced  by  a  like,  nor  create  a  like  from  itself. 
All  motion,  then,  must  result  fi'om  some  original  impelling  cause, 
which,  it  appears,  must  be  a  self-moving  power.  It  must  also  be  in- 
create  and  imperishable  ;  for  all  heaven  might  fall  together,  and  all 
nature  stand  still,  without  generating  a  power  sufficient  of  itself  to 
give  a  motive  impulse. 

'  Since  then  it  appears  that  whatever  is  self-moved  is  eternal,  who 
will  deny  the  immortality  oi  the  soul  '\  For  all  bodies  that  are  sub* 
ject  to  external  impulse,  are  inanimate ;  animate  bodies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  governed  by  internal  impulse.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  since  it  alone  possesess  the  power  of  Qelf- 
rootion,  and  is  increate,  it  must  be  eternal.  Train  it,  then,  in  the  no* 
blest  exercises ;  the  noblest  of  all,  is  guarding  your  country's  weal. 
The  mind  that  is  practised  and  worn  out  in  such  pursuits,  will  wing 
its  way  with  a  speedier  flight  to  this  abode,  its  own  home;  and  the 
sooner  if,  while  enclosed  in  the  body,  it  shall  occasionally  rove  abroad, 
and  lose  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  celestial  scenes.  Those  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  to  corporeal  pleasures,  and  bound  them- 
selves, in  a[  willing  servitude,  to  sensual  delights,  have  violated  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  Their  souls,  when -loosed  from  the  body,  will 
hover  around  the  earth  ;  for  ages  they  must  be  tossed  about  in  expi* 
ation  of  their  crimes,  before  they  will  be  re-admitted  hither.' 

He  vanished  :  I  awoke. 
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Ht  home  is  on  the  heaving  sea, 

Beyond  the  breakers'  roar, 
And  1  never  know  a  thought  of  wo. 

Save  when  I  soe  the  shore ; 
My  life  is  like  a  flashing  c&r, 

And  like  a  merry  slave, 
For  I  whirl  along  the  deep,  huzza  I 

And  1  danceupon the  wavt; ! 

Amid  the  calm,  without  a  care, 

Tor  aught  that  earth  can  bring, 
Wide  rocking  in  the  idle  air, 

I  sit  aloft  and  sing ; 
And  when  the  storm  booms  fierce  and  far, 

Regardless  of  the  irale, 
I  climb  the  sUpperv  shrouds,  huzza  I 

And  bend  the  bellying  sail  1 
i,Hmmmo€k,  Ok^fomoktt  Swamp.) 


The  woodland  note  is  sweet  to  hear, 

And  83ft  the  hum  of  hives ; 
But  there's  no  music  to  my  ear, 

Like  that  which  Ocean  ^ives, 
When  fierce  our  barque,  with  every  spar 

'Taught  strain'd,*  oer  flight  to  urge^ 
'Mid  rattlino;  tramp,  and  wild  huzza, 

Beats  back  the  brisding  surge  1  i 

They  say  the  landsman's  bosom  thrilli 

With  deeper  joy  than  ours, 
That  fi:iory  crowns  the  sunset  hills, 

Aiidfiagrance  scents  the  bowers : 
But  off!  stretch  seaward  from  the  bar  1 

Spread  out  the  canvass  free ! 
And  should  they  hait,  trump  back, '  huzza  I 

Our  home  is  on  the  sea !' 
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▼I. 

0  with  anxious  longing,  looks  the  Fair  One 

From  her  turret  down  the  valley  drear ; 
Shield  and  breaat-plate  glow  in  gold  of  evening^ 

Steeds  fly  forward,  the  BdoT^  draws  near  l 
Him  the  laithful  right-hand  mute  extending, 
Stands  she,  paUid  looks  with  blushes  blendmg. 

O  but  what  that  soft,  soft  eye  doth  say. 

Sings  not  Petrarch's,  nor  e'en  Sappho's  lay. 

▼ti. 

Merrily  echoed  there  the  sound  of  gobletik 

Where  the  rank  grassy  waving  in  the  gale^ 
O'er  the  nests  of  owls  is  blackly  spreading^ 

Till  the  silver  glance  of  stars  grew  pale. 
Tales  of  hard-won  battle  foucht  afar, 
Wild  adventures  in  the  Holy  War, 

Wakened  in  the  breast  of  hardy  knight 

The  remembrance  of  his  fierce  delight. 

Till. 

Oh.  what  changes  I    Awe  and  Night  o'er  shadow 

Now  the  scene  of  all  that  proud  array  I 
Winds  of  evening,  full  of  sadness,  whisper, 

Where  the  stronc  ones  revelled  and  were  gay. 
Thistles  lonely  nod,  in  places  seated. 
Where  for  shield  and  spear  the  boy  entreated, 

When  aloud  the  Mrar*  horn's  summons  rang, 

And  to  horse  in  speed  the  Cither  sprang. 

IX. 

Ashes  are  the  bones  of  these  —  the  mi^^ty  1 

Deep  they  lie  within  earth's  ffloomy  oreast ; 
Hardly  the  half-sunken  funersl  tablets 

Now  point  out  the  places  where  they  rest  I 
Many  to  the  winds  were  long  since  scattered 
Like  their  tombs,  their  memories  sunk  and  uattarad  t 

O'er  the  brilliant  deeds  of  ages  gone^ 

Sweep  the  cloud-folds  of  oblivion  \ 

Thus  depart  lifis's  pageantry  and  glory  I 

Hius  flit  by  the  vwions  of  vain  might  I 
Thus  sinks,  in  the  rapid  lapse  of  ages, 

All  that  earth  doth  bear,  to  empty  night  I 
Laurels,  that  the  victor's  brow  encircle^ 
High  deeds,  that  in  brass  and  marble  spokls^ 

urns  devoted  unto  Memory, 

And  the  songs  of  Immortality  I 

XL 

All,  all,  that  with  longmg  and  with  raptors^ 

Here  on  earth  a  noble  heart  doth  warm, 
Vanishes  like  sunshine  in  the  autumui 

When  the  horixon's  verge  is  veiled  m  storm^ 
Friends  at  evening  part  with  warmembraoesi 
Morning  looks  upon  the  death-pale  ftoes ; 

Even  the  joys  that  Love  and  Friendship  findf 

Leave  on  earth  no  lasting  trace  behina. 

ZII. 

Gentle  Love !  how  all  thy  fields  of  rosea 

Bounded  close  by  thorny  deserts  tie  I 
And  a  sudden  tempest's  awfiil  shadow 

Oft  doth  darken  Friendship's  brightest  sky  t 
Vain  are  titlea,  honor,  might,  and  glorr  I 
On  the  monarch's  temples  proud  and  hoary. 

And  the  way-worn  pilgrim's  trembUng  head, 

Doth  the  grave  one  common  darkness  qnMd]  u 
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I  HAYS  always  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  tbe  Methodists.  My  grand- 
father was  a  rigid  member,  and  one  of  the  first  proselytes  in  Balti- 
more. I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he  stood  within  the  door  of  a  bumble 
dwelling,  I  think  in  Triplet's  Alley,  where  he  eould  see  what  was 
going  on  without,  as  well  as  listen  to  the  preacher,  in  order  to  give 
notice  of  any  contemplated  intrusion,  while  Wesley  expounded  his 
faith  to  his  then  few  followers.  He  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  ample 
means ;  a  leading  member  of  the  city  cooncil,  many  of  whose  ordi- 
nances he  framed ;  charitable  and  public-spirited,  and  withal  a  local 
preacher,  for  which  he  received  no  salary.  The  good  he  strove  to 
do,  was  performed  for  its  own  sake.  He  '  coveted  no  man*s  silver, 
nor  gold,  nor  apparel.'  One  Sabbath,  while  administering  the  sacra- 
ment, he  was  struck  down  with  a  paralysis,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  recovered.  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  Wesley,  and 
the  little  flock  who  then  worshipped  with  him.  We  all  know  now 
what  a  strong  hold  the  Methodist  faith  has  on  the  public  mind.  I 
should  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  one  trait  in  my  grandfather's 
faith.  He  was  sternly  opposed  to  what  are  called  *  shouting  meet- 
ings ;'  he  held,  however,  that  Christianity  inculcated,  in  all  its  pre- 
cepts, republicanism ;  and  that  Methodism  conformed  more  strictly 
to  it>tban  any  other  christian  creed.  Though  not  myself  a  member 
of  any  church,  I  remember,  with  deep  respect  and  reverence,  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  open  the  ^  big  ha' bible'  and  say,  while  the 
family  were  all  assembled  round  him,  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
'  Let  us  worship  God  !' 

In  '  the  monumental  city'  I  read  law,  and  before  I  was  nineteen, 
was  admitted  to  its  practice*  I  had  some  little  business,  particularly 
in  defending  criminals ;  and  I  was  wont  to  exercise  my  lungs  in  crazy 
declamations  at  political  meeting?.  I  am  now  satisfied,  that  the  worst 
criminals  I  have  defended,  were  not '  criminals  at  the  bar.' 

I  had  not  been  a  '  lawyer  at  law'  quite  a  year,  when  ill  health  com- 
pelled me  to  renounce  the  profession,  and  I  became  domiciliated  at 
the  residence  of  my  uncle,  who  rejoiced  in  a  del^htful  farm,  a  few 
miles  from  town.  A  kinder  spirit  never  illumined  mortal  clay,  or 
left  it  for  a  fitter  sphere.  But  for  his  attention,  and  that  of  a  beloved 
aunt,  *  life'd  fitful  fever'  would  have  ended  with  me  but  a  few  years 
after  it  commenced. 

While  practising  my  profession,  I  defended  a  school-mate  of  mine, 
under  the  following  circumstances.  His  father  was  a  Methodist,  a 
peace-loving  man,  who  had  been  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
my  grand-father,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  respect,  and  more  than 
brotherly  regard.  The  fraternal  hand  extended  beyond  this  world, 
and  I  believe  binds  them  in  another  and  a  better. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  who  was  named  Godfrey,  acquired  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  purchased  a  large  estate  a  few  miles  from  my 
uncle's.    His  son  Adam,  who  was  named  after  my  grand-father,  was 
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aroystering,  reckless  blade,  but  bis  character  was  dasfaed  and  streaked 
with  the  noblest  impulses,  which  would  flash  forth  like  the  play  of  tbe 
lightning  in  a  darkening  cloud.  He  had  a  lovely  sister,  named  Jane, 
wnom  I  have  always  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  enchanting  women  I 
ever  beheld  ;  and  it  was  not  more  her  peerless  beauty,  than  her  an- 
gelic purity,  which  impressed  you.  A  young  lawyer,  of  feeble  mind, 
but  malignant  heart,  was  assiduously  attentive  to  her.  I  knew  him 
slightly,  before  I  knew  her ;  and  he  was  wont  to  remark  to  me,  in 
xeply  to  some  jest  or  other  of  mine,  with  regard  to  the  r^>ort  of  all 
engagement  existing  between  them,  that  he  '  never  could  get  that  far, 
until  he  turned  religious,  and  that  he  was  waiting  on  the '  anxious 
seat'  of  hope,  for  the  first  favorable  opportunity.'  I  did  not  relish 
this  jest  at  tbe  religious  views  of  a  sect  whom  I  respected ;  and  I  told 
him  so,  with  a  bluntness  that  ever  afterward  prevented  any  thing  be* 
tween  us  but  a  salute  in  passing. 

Jane,  at  first,  rather  encouraged  his  attentions ;  but  certain  de- 
velopments in  his  character,  together  with  her  father's  vnsbes,  caused 
her  to  reject  him.  Perhaps  the  advice  of  Adam  influenced  her  as 
much  as  any  thing ;  for  he  despised  my  brother  limb,  and  loved  her 
brother  with  a  devotedness  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  Upon  this, 
the  rejected  suitor,  in  a  disguised  hand,  wrote  an  infamous  anonymous 
letter  to  her  father  concerning  her.  It  was  shown  to  Adam,  who  had 
then  left  school,  and  was  living  with  his  widowed  father,  and  his  sister 
in  the  country,  where  they  generally  passed  the  summer.  Without 
flaying  a  word,  Adam  mounted  his  horse,  repaired  to  town,  and  sought 
the  oflice  of  the  lawyer,  whose  door  he  entered  and  locked,  and 
whom,  in  his  rage,  he  would  have  beaten  to  death,  virith  no  other 
weapons  than  his  horso'-whip  and  fist,  in  spite  of  the  superior  siae  of 
his  antagonist,  and  his  liberal  use  of  the  chairs  and  tahie,  if  persons 
without,  attracted  by  his  cries  of  '  murder !'  and  '  help !'  had  not 
rushed  in,  and  with  much  difficulty  rescued  bim. 

Our  lawyer,  whose    skull  was  as  brainless  as  that  of  bis  dead 

brother,  whose 

'dome  of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul' 

was  rid  of  its  tenant,  when  Hamlet  picked  it  up  in  the  grave-yard, 
where  they  laid  Ophelia  in  the  earth,  would  nevertheless  not  be 
knocked  about  the  sconce,  without '  complaining  of  his  action  of  bat- 
tery !'  Adam  was  immediately  indicted  for  tibe  ofience.  He  em- 
ployed me  as  his  counsel,  and  Uiis  renewed  an  old  acquaintance.  I 
nad  no  doubt  who  wrote  the  letter ;  but  the  point  was  to  prove  it,  in 
mitigation  of  damages  ;  for  although  weeks  elapsed  before  the  trial, 
my  brother  limb  still  bore,  on  that  day,  like  the  veteran  of  a  worthier 
field,  convincing  evidence,  to  adopt  an  ancient  pun,  that  if  Adam  had 
been  such  a  dullard  at  school  as  not  to  be  able  to  write,  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  could  make  his  mark. 

I  obtained  many  of  the  lawyer's  letters,  and  several  legal  instru- 
ments which  he  had  drawn  up ;  but  he  had  so  well  disguised  his 
hand,  in  this  outrageous  communication,  that  it  could  not  be  said  that 
any  similarity  existed  between  them.  The  counsel  remarked,  in 
commenting  upon  '  Junius  Identified,'  a  work  which  assumes  to  prove 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  those  celebrated  lettexB, 
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that  the  externa/  evidence  was  Buf&cient,  he  believed,  to  satisfy  a  jury 
of  tlie  fact,  but  that  the  internal  evidence  proved  the  contrary ;  that 
Sir  Philip's  mind  was  not  capable  of  the  authorship.  Our  evidence 
was  quite  the  opposite  of  this  -—  the  internal  evidence :  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  party  were  quite  capable  of  the  uct ;  but  the  external 
proof  was  wanting. 

I  knew  that  if  I  were  to  ask  him  if  he  wrote  the  letter,  that  the 
court  would  not  require  him  to  answer  the  question,  should  he  or  his 
counsel  object  to  it,  as  no  one  is  bound  to  criminate  himself.  But 
I  thought, .from  what  I  knew  of  his  character,  that  he  would  not  em-, 
ploy  anv  aid,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who 
knew  him  well,  would  be  over  anxious  to  shield  him  from  the  inquiry. 
I  therefore  believed,  that  by  suddenly  producing  the  letter,  and  ask- 
ing him  the  question  boldly,  '  Did  you  write  that  V  I  might  extort 
the  confession  from  his  conscious  guilt.  It  was  optional  with  my  client, 
either  to  have  a  jury  trial,  or  to  submit  the  case  to  the  court.  I  advised 
the  latter.  I  knew  the  judge  to  be  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  who 
from  his  heart  would  despise  such  an  act  as  I  went  to  charge  upon 
the  prosecuting  witness.  The  success  of  a  case  does  not  always  de- 
pend either  upon  the  fact  or  the  law. 

The  witnessing  lawyer,  who  was  large  enough  to  have  swallowed 
my  little  friend  Aidara,  entered  with  great  minuteness  into  the  aggra- 
▼ationSy  horrors,  and  death-purpose  of  the  assault.  He  told  how  he 
was  seated  in  his  office,  busily  engaged  in  professional  business^. 
when  my  client  entered,  locked  the  door,  and  knocked  hini  down, 
and  before  he  was  enabled  to  defend  himself, .  horribly  blacked  his 
eyes.  '  Bocb  ngnwn  /'  said  his  glance  at  the  couit,  as  plainly  as  ever 
glance  said  it.  He  was  thus  prevented,  he  said,  from  seeing  any  thing 
distinctly  that  afterward  occurred  ;  my  client,  he  declared,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  attacked  him  with  a  chair,  with  the  intention  of 
murdering  him. 

'  It 's  a  lie !'  shouted  Adam,  oblivious  of  his  whereabout,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  the  witness,  with  the  evident  intention  of  '  deepening 
the  combat'  and  the  '  black-aud-blue*  of  his  eye.  His  honor  ordered 
silence,  lookiiig  sternly  at  Adam,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  repri- 
manding him,  when  I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and  suddenly 
opening  the  letter  to  the  confused  gaze  of  the  witness,  demanded, 
*  Did  y<m  write  tJuU  V  *1  must  do  my  duty,'  I  added ;  '  I  have  spe* 
cimens  of  your  hand-writine  in  court' 

'  The  guilty  victim  started,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  con- 
fessed the  fact.  I  asked  no  more  questions,  but  handing  the  letter  to 
the  judge,  explained,  in  a  sentence,  the  relation  the  witness  had  sought 
to  establish  for  himself  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  his  failure ; 
which,  I  stated,  I  could  prove  by  persons  then  in  court,  if  the  witness 
denied  it.     He  replied  at  once  : 

'  I  Ao  n't  deny  it  \  and  that  will  prove  that  I  meant  no  harm  in  wri- 
ting the  letter.' 

The  judge  thought  otherwise.  I  never  saw  his  countenance  assume 
such  an  expression  of  displeasure,  as  on  this  occasion,  although  he 
was  a  stern  man,  and  had  long  presided  in  a  criminal  court,  which  had 
made  him  fieuniliar  with  every  species  of  depravity.    He  imposed  but 
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a  nominal  fine  upon  my  dlient,  and  seemed  to  regret  that  it  was  made 
his  daty  to  impose  any  ;  and  then  read  the  lawyer  a  lectnro,  which  I 
am  persuaded  he  will  never  forget.  He  said  he  had  doubts  whether 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  exclude  him  altogether  from  the  bar.  This  re- 
mark operated  as  an  effectual  expulsion;  for  the  letter- writer  left  the 
city  a  few  weeks  after;  and  if  he  nas  not  materially  mended  his  ways» 
he  has  certainly,  ere  this,  appeared  as  a  prisoner,  instead  of  a  prac- 
titioner. 

Shoktlt  after  this  trial,  in  mid-summer,  I  repaired  to  the  country, 
obtained  a  Rosinante,  and,  as  far  as  my  health  would  permit,  amused 
myself —  when  I  left  my  books,  which  was  very  often  —  with  the 
little  incidents  and  adventures  in  the  neighborhood,  not  forgetting  an 
occasional  attendance  at  the  political  meetings.  My  indisposition 
spread  a  gloom  over  every  thing.  My  father's  family  had  departed 
for  the  west.  For  many  years  they  had  occupied  an  estate  adjoiiling 
my  uncle's ;  and  with  a  feverish,  morbid  fondness,  I  delighted  to  visit 
the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  and  dwell  upon  every  rivulet,  and  rock, 
and  hill,  and  tree,  that  had  been  familiar  to  my  earliest  memory. 
How  often,  in  the  hush  of  night,  when  returning  from  town,  have  I 
taken  a  by-way  through  the  woods,  that  I  might  call  up  old,  thick- 
clustering  associations !  With  feelings  so  different  from  a  child's, 
when,  benighted  by  the  old  grave-yard,  I  have  stopped  my  horse,  and 
tried  to  recall  the  sensations  of  indescribable  awe  with  which  my 
school-mates  and  myself  hurried  past  it,  in  solemn  silence,  when  the 
evening  sun  had  gone  down,  and  left  us  lingering  in  our  playful  stroll 
home  from  school.  Near  by  was  our  parting  place ;  and  well  do  I 
remember  the  echoing  shout,  or  the  whistle  dying  away  in  the  woods, 
with  which  the  lonely  little  wayfarers  beguiled  their  fears,  as  they 
took  their  separate  paths  to  their  homes.  More  than  one  bonny  ftice 
was  in  the  group,  from  which  I  was  here  wont  to  part,  the  black  or 
blue-eyed  daughters  of  our  kind  neighbors  around.  They  are  mothers 
now,  and  most  of  them  have  followed,  ere  this,  to  the  grave,  their 
gnay-beaded  sires,  who  were  wont  to  pat  me  on  the  head,  and  promise 
to  vote  for  me,  if  I  took  the  right  side  in  politics,  when  I  grew  to 
be  a  man !  Many  of  them  are  resting  in  that  old  grave-yard ;  and 
although  it  is  not  many  yeai^  ago,  more  than  one  o£  their  fair-haired 
daughters  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep  beside  them  —  stem  and  flower 
together  ]  Twice,  with  my  frail  literary  attempts,  have  I  sought  the 
shrine  of  the  autocrats  of  literature  in  the  east ;  the  publishers,  who 
drink  their  wine,  it  is  said,  out  of  the  skulls  of  authors ;  but  wide 
and  far  I  turned  from  the  monumental  city ;  for  well  I  knew,  I  could 
not  bear  to  call  up  old  associations,  to  sunder  them  again.  The  final 
leave-taking,  if  I  die  away  from  these  old  haunts,  cannot  give  me 
half  the  sorrow.  I  must  wait  until  the  ice  grows  a  little  harder 
around  my  heart,  before  I  revisit  the  home  of  my  childhood.  It  will 
be  hard  indeed,  even' then,  if  it  be  not  melted  by  the  memory  of  '  auld 
lang  syne,'  in  the  scenes  '  where  memory  first  begaii ;'  of  the  country 
church,  that  to  my  boyish  ideas  of  distance,  stood  afar  off,  toppling 
the  knoU  that  was  buried  in  the  woods ;  and  tlie  grove,  where  I  have 
thrown  myself  lazily  along,  and  watched  the  playful  squirrel,  or 
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listened  to  the    birds  that  kept  the  holiday  of  nature  in  their 
branches : 

*  I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  agmnst  the  sky ; 
.  It  was  a  boyish  ignorance, 

And  yet '  t  is  little  joy,  , 

To  know  I*  m  further  off  from  heaven, 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy  !* 


A  DAY  or  two  after  I  bad  settled  myself  in  the  countir,  my  friend 
Adam,  who  had  been  amusing  himself  in  travelling  from  village 
to  village,  with  an  itinerant  juggler,  returaed,  and  called  to  see  me. 
I  observed,  with  deep  Tegret,  that  he  had  not  Only  fallen  into 
habits  of  occasional  wild  intoxication,  but  had  also  acquired  a  passion 
for  gaming,  which  had  already  lost  him  large  sums  of  money.  While 
he  was  absent,  I  had  visited  his  family  frequently,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  beauty,  intelligence,  and  almost  angelic  purity,  of  his  sister. 
With  the  good  old  gentleman,  I  was  wont  to  hold  long  discourses 
upon  free  will,  predestination,  Wesley,  Sunmierfield,  Bascom,  and 
Adam  Clarke's  Commentaries.  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  frequently 
widi  Adam  upon  his  habits  ;  but  he  always  turned  it  off  with  a  laugh 
or  joke,  or  left  me  without  saying  a  word.  I  saw  he  deeply  distressed 
his  father  and  sister.  After  this,  I  seldom  accompanied  him  any 
where,  or  knew  much  of  what  he  did,  except  from  a  common  friend, 
whom  I  shall  call  Harry,  who  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  who  was 
doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  reclaim  her  brother  and  his  friend. 
I  began  ta  fear  his  efforts  were  hopeless. 

One  day  Harry  came  from  the  city,  where  they  had  been  together 
for  a  week,  and  told  me  that  Adam  was  with  a  nest  of  gamblers ; 
that  he  had  raised  every  cent  he  could  control,  and  lent  it  to  him ;  but 
that  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  lose  it  all.  *  They  are  cheating  him 
foully !'  said  Hairy.  '  I  told  him  if  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
made  a  dupe  of,  in  that  way,  I  would  not  stand  by  and  see  it.  And 
so  I  left  him.' 

That  night  Adam  returned  home.  He  was  silent  and  sad.  A 
camp-meeting  was  to  commence  the  next  day,  and  an  eloquent  and 
aged  missionary,  a  celebrated  minister,  was  to  deliver  a  discourse.  I 
had  been  all  the  evening  talking  with  him.  His  silver  locks  parted 
over  his  high,  calm  forehead;  his  fine  features,  the  simplicity  of 
his  dress  and  manners  ;  the  naturalness  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
gushing,  heart-felt  piety,  impressed  me  with  feelings  of  profound 
respect.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  moonlight  night,  when  the  family 
were  all  called  together  to  prayers.  Adam  was  seated  moodily  apart, 
on  the  porch,  and  entered  the  room  doggedly.  The  missionary  ad- 
dressed us  upon  the  joys  of  home,  and  the  homely  virtues,  told  us  how 
they  solaced  the  cares  of  life,  and  prepared  us,  m  our  contemplation 
of  them,  for  the  '  home  of  homes.'  The  pathetic  tenderness  o£  his 
language  and  manner  stole  over  the  heart  like  the  strains  of  some 
touching  melody,  which  the  affections  seem  to  recognize,  yet  wonder 
over.  It  was  like  a  song  of  home,  heard  in  a  far  land ;  a  memory  of 
the  past,  which  something  unde finable  has  linked,  by  an  electric  chain, 
with  the  future.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  piety  of  a  better  world,  calling 
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down  blessings,  like  sun-light^  upon  tbe  rugged  pathway  and  weary 
wanderer  of  this ;  cheering  him,  the  while^to  lift  nis  moral  eye  above 
the  mists  that  enshroud  him  here,  to  the  light  that  would  lead  him  to 
its  holy  home.  He  eoncluded  with  a  prayer  as  impressive  bs  his  re- 
marks, and  bade  us  good  night. 

As  we  left  the  room,  Adam  said,  with  an  oath,  *  That 's  a  good  man ; 
do  n't  you  think  so,  Trimble  V 

*  I  do,*  I  replied,  emphatically. 

We  all  tooK  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  in  silence,  which  was 
interrupted  by  an  inquiry  of  Adam,  '  how  he  came  on  with  those 
fellows  r 

'  Badly,  in  their  good  opinion,'  replied  Adam  :  '  I  knew  they  were 
cheating  me,  and  I  waited  to  catch  them  at  it.  I  was  alone  with  them, 
and  presently  saw  one  plainly  hide  a  card.  There  were  three  in  the 
room.  I  had  no  friend  by,  but  I  was  desperate.  I  sprang  to  the 
door,  locked  it,  drew  my  pistols,  and  told  them  that  I  had  detected 
them  in  the  act  of  cheating ;  that  I  knew  there  was  a  combination 
among  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  said  I,  presenting  my  pistols, 
*  You  must  refund  every  cent  I  ever  lost  to  you,  or  take  -your  chances  ! 
Two  of  you  I  can  kill  instantly,  and  the  other  must  take  it  *  rough  and 
tumble'  with  a  desperate  man !'  You  know  them ;  Bowling,  Jackson, 
and  Sharp.  They  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but  I  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  and  drawing  out  my  watch,  gave  them  just  one  minute. 
Bowling  blustered,  and  swore  he  'd  have  tbe  law  of  me ;  but  asked 
me  I  nevertheless,  how  much  I  claimed.  '  Fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,'  said  I.  He 's  leader,  you  know ;  and  he  sheHed  it  out.  I 
pocketed  my  watch  and  my  money,  opened  the  door,  and  left  the  room. 
As  I  passed  out,  I  heard  Bowling  whisper  to  the  others :  '  Let 's  fol- 
low him  out,  brain  him,  and  get  back  the  money  !'  As  he  said  this, 
all  three  followed  me  out.  I  warned  them  to  return ;  they  would 
not,  and  I  fired  at  the  foremost.' 

'  Did  you  kill  him  V  we  all  exclaimed,  at  once. 

*  No ;  I  may  have  hit  him,  though  I  believe  they  all  returned  to 
their  room^  and  I  left  the  house  unmolested.  I  am  told  they  mean  to 
get  me  indicted  for  shooting  with  intent  to  kill.  I  don't  care  for  my- 
self; but  the  disgrace,  let  such  a  trial  end  as  it  may,  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  Jane Trimble,  what  do  you  say  about  it  %* 

*  Why,'  said  I,  plainly, '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  you  had  not  been 
associating  with  these  men  so  much,  lately,  your  diaracter,  and  the 
respectability  of  your  family,  would  bear  you  through  with  a  grand 
Jury,  and  prevent  them  from  finding  a  bill.  As  it  is,  though  they 
should  iiioict  you  upon  the  false  swearing  of  these  men,  (for  from 
your  statement,  there  would  be  no  grounds,)  they  could  not,  in  my 
opinion,  possibly  obtain  a  conviction.  Did  any  one  overhear  Bow- 
ling's remark  about  braining  you  V 

'  Yes  ;  Whelan,  the  bar-keeper,  was  in  the  next  room.  It  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  thin  board  partition,  full  of  chinks,  from  the  other, 
and  he  overheard  it.  I  have  done  him  some  favors ;  and  as  I  was 
leaving  the  house,  we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  he  told  me  what  he 
had  heard.  But  his  testimony  is  no  better  than  theirs ;  he 's  a  gam- 
bler, himself,  and  they  're  three  to  one.' 
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'  I  think/  said  I, '  I  can  manage  it,  if  they  have  not  gone  too  &r  to 
retreat.     I'll  ride  in  to-morrow.' 

'  DOf  Trimble/  said  he,  gi'asping  my  hand,  '  and  you  will  do  roe  a 
service  I  shall  never  forget.  I  do  n't  c^re  for  myself-^  but  the  old 
gentleman  and  Jane  !  He  paid  a  large  debt  for  me,  yesterday  ;  and 
Siis,  this  f *  That  old  missionary,'  said  hp,  abruptly  inter- 
rupting himself,  '  prayed  with  great  feeling  t  Yes,  he  did  !' 

*  Adam/  exclaimed  Harry,  *  with  not  half  the  feeling  of  a  prayer 
I  heard  this  morning.  I  walked  leisurely  but,  and  arrived  here  be- 
fore breakfast.  When  it  was  over,  your  father  and  sister  followed  me 
out  of  the  room,  and  asked  for  you.  I  told  them  I  believed  you  were 
in  town.  Your  sister  burst  into  tears,  but  said  not  one  word.  I  was 
tired,  and  going  into  the  front  room«  I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  be* 
hind  the  folding-doors.  I  was  lost  in  thought,  and  do  n't  know  how  long 
it  was  before  your  sister  entered  the  back  room,  alone.  She  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  aloud  \  thinking  that  no  one  heard  her  but  the 
Being  to  whom  her  supplication  was  addressed.  I  virish  you  could 
have  heard  her.     She  was  praying  for  y<m  /' 

Adam  sprang  to  his  feet,  struck  his  clenched  hand  against  his  brow, 
and  rushing  from  the  porch,  passed  into  an  adjacent  grove. 

I  staid  all  night,  but  saw  no  more  of  Adam  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  accompanying^  his  sister  to  the  camp-meetine. 

I  mounted  my  horse,  rode  mto  the  city,  and  proceeded  directly  to 
the  hotel,  at  which  I  knew  the  gamblers,  at  least  Bowling,  stopped. 
Though  gaming  is  not  among  my  vices,  since  I  never  played  tor  a 
cent  in  my  life,  yet  I  knew  Bowling  well.  We  agreed  in  politics,  and 
he  was  a  g^eat  better  on  elections ;  one  who  gained  his  point  by  indi- 
rection, and  who,  though  not  sd  depraved  as  he  was  thought  to  be, 
was  more  vicious  than  bold.  Once,  when  he  was  indicted  for  gam- 
bling, I  had  defended  him. 

I  asked  for  him,  and  was  told  he  was  in  his  room.  Not  being  dis- 
posed to  stand  upon  cefemony,  save  when  it  is  required,  I  asked  the 
number,  and  forthwith  proceeded  thither.  I  rapped.  A  husky 
voice  called  out,  '  Come  in  !'  I  entered.  The  gambler  had  evidently 
just  arisen,  late  as  it  was,  for  his  bed  was  unmade  ;  and  with  hisrcoat 
off,  and  in  his  stocking-feet,  he  was  gathering  into  a  pack  a  number 
of  cards  that  were  scattered  on  the  table  and  floor.  On  the  table, 
also,  were  a  couple  of  empty  decanters,  and  several  half-filled  glasses, 
from  the  different  colored  contents  of  which,  it  was  evident,  diat 
though  the  gamblers  might  have  agreed  as  to  their  game,  they  had 
that  variety  which  is  the  spice  of  life  in  their  choice  of  liquors.  The 
ends  of  cigars,  which  had  been  thrown,  with  unsteady  hand,  toward 
the  fire-place,  were  scattered  around.  Bowling  appeared  a  little 
confused,  when  he  recognized  his  visiter,  but  he  immediately  rallied. 
His  brow  was  flushed,  and  he  threw  upon  me  an  inquiring  glance, 
as  he  said : 

'  Walk  in,  Mr.  Trimble ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Any  thing  stir- 
ring t' 

'  Nothing  remarkable,  that  I  know  of.  Bowling ;  how  is  it  with 
your 
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'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Squire.  I  was  asking,  just  now,  after  you. 
I  have  been  robbed,  Sir,  of  three  thousancl  dollars !' 

'  Ah  V  said  L 

I  *11  tell  you ;  you  hav'  n't  quit  the  practice,  have  you  ?  They  told 
me  you  were  living  in  the  country.  I  want  your  advice.  Yes,  Sir; 
take  a  seat ;  robbed  of  tliree  thousand  dollars.  That  infernal  black- 
leg, Adam  Godfrey ;  I  won  some  money  from  him  ;  he  drew  a  pistol 
on  me«  swore  he'd  kill  me,  if  I  didn't  give  him  three  thousand.  I 
can  prove  it,  both  by  Jackson  and  Sharp.  Not  only  that,  but  after  I 
paia  him  the  money>  as  I  was  leaving  (he  room,  he  shot  at  me.  There, 
Sir,  look  at  that  hat ;  that  bullet-hole  tells  the  story.  I  '11  go  the 
whole  law  against  him.  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  the  magistrate's ; 
I  must  have  out  a  writ.  Nothing  less  than  an  attempt  tomurder ! 
Limbo  'II  cool  him  !  You  must  resist  any  bail,  save  the  highest. 
There,  Sir;  that  bullet-hole  tells  the  tale  !' 

I  thought  it  would  have  been  well,  could  Adam  have  escaped,  if 
the  bullet  had  gone  a  little  lower. 

Oq  discovering  what  his  feelings  were,  I  thought  mjvelf  justified, 
in  defending  Adam,  to  practice  a  little  artifice,  for  I  knew  that  they 
would  swear  any  thing  against  him  :  this  was  sufficiently  evident,  in- 
deed, from  what  I  now  heard.     I  therefore  remarked  : 

'  Bowling,  it  i»  proper  that  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  am  employed 
by  Grodfrey  against  youself,  Jackson,  and  Sharp.' 

*  Affainst  m«  /  —  for  what  V 

'  w  by,  he  says  that  you,  with  the  rest,  cheated  him  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  made  you  refund ;  that  after  he  left  the 
room,  you  f(^lowed  him  out,  agreeing  to  beset  him, '  brain'  him,  and 
take  back  the  money.' 

'  Ha !  c«m  he  prove  it  1  -^  can  he  prove  it  V 

*  Yes ;  he  saya  that  a  person  in  the  next  room,  I  believe  through  a 
thin  partition,  overheard  you,  as  well  as  himself;  and  that  on  your 
fi>llowing  him  out,  to  put  your  threat  into  executiim,  he  fired  to  defend 
himself.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  appear  against  you,  but  a  laMryer  must 
go  for  his  client  The  truth  is,  you  are  well  known  to  be  gamblers ; 
and  with,  this  proof,  if  he  should  bind  you  over,  the  court  would  re- 
quire enormotis  security.  Beside,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  he 
could  prove  that  you,  together  with  Jackson  and  Sharp,  were  over- 
heard conspiring  to  cheat  him,  and  boasting  afterward  that  you  had 
succeeded.' 

Bowling  looked  exceedingly  blank  at  this.  Oh,  what  an  advantage 
innocence  has  over  guih ! 

*  Squire,'  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone,  approaching  close  to  me,  '  as 
you  say,  the  hounds  are  always  after  us.  Jf  ever  there  were  perse- 
cuted men,  we  are.    Damnation !     I  '11  tell  you' 

'  Stop,  Bowling ;  remember  I  am,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Godfrey's  ooun* 
sel.  Do  n't  tell  me  any  thing  against  yourself;  for  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  use  it.' 

'  You  're  right.  He 's  combining  with  a  set  of  rascals  to  put 
us  down ;  that 's  it.  He  knows  ^at  the  court  and  jury  will  be 
against  us,  and  after  he  has  obtained»  by  threatening  our  lives,  money 
we  won  fairly  from  him,  he  wants  more ;  I  suppose  to  try  his  luck 
somewhere  else.    How  much  more  does  he  claim.  Squire  V 
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*  1  do  n't  know,'  I  replied,  *  that  he  is  entirely  certain  hotr  much 
you  got  from  him  ;  but  I  speak  candidly  to  you' 

'  Do,  do ;  1  do  n't  think  you  have  any  cause  for  being  an  enemy  of 
mine.' 

*  None  whatever.  I  appeared  for  Godfrey  once,  when  he  was 
charged  with  *  an  assault  and  batteiy .  He  nearly  beat  a  doctor  to 
death.' 

'  He  '11  die  with  his  shoes  on,  yet !'  interrupted  Bowling. 

'  I  defended  him,  as  I  said ;  since  then,  I  have  known  him  well,  and 
his  family,  who  have  wealth^  and  are  of  the  first  respectability.  On 
their  account,  I  do  n't  think,  when  his  temper  cools,  he  will  be  over 
anxious  to  appear  in  this  business  ;  for  if  he  should,  it  would  be  evi- 
dent to  all  that  he  had  been  gambling  himself.' 

*  That 's  a  fact !  Gambling  ?  -*-  he  's  always  gambling ;  he 's  one 
of  the  biggest  black-legs  I  ever  knew.' 

'  His  father,  I  am  sure,  would  object  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  on 
his  part ;  and  I  think  I  have  some  influence  with  the  old  man.' 

'  Then,  Squire,  let 's  have  it  hushed  up.  You  shan  't  lose  by  it. 
But  that  Godfrey  is  a  perfect  devil !  Nobody  can  do  any  thing  with 
him.  He  was  once  near  throwing  Jackson,  big  as  he  is,  out  of  a  three- 
stoiy  window.    Do  you  think  he  '11  cool  off  1' 

'  tie  would  n't,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exposure.  I  '11  advise  with 
him.' 

*  Do  —  do  /    Stop,  won't  you  take  something  to  drink  V 
•No,  I  thank  you.' 

*  When  shall  I  see  you.  Squire  V 

'In  a  day  or  two ;  m  the  mean  time,  keep  dark/ 

'  I  will  —  depend  on  me ;  1  '11  go  immediately  and  see  Jackson  and 
Sharp,'  said  he,  hurrying  on  his  coat.  Squire,  I  may  depend  on  you 
now  V  he  continued,  offering  me  his  hand. 

Taking  the  proffer,  I  replied :  '  The  matter  shall  be  hushed  upr 
Bowling,  or  it  will  be  your  fault.   Forthwith  see  Jackson  and  SLaip.' 

So  saying,  I  left  Bowling  ruminating  upon  the  change  which  affair» 
bad  taken }  and  thus  I  leave  the  reader,  until  another  number. 


'carpe    diem/ 


*Am  ioeh  •f  mirth  i»  worth  sn  all  of  naoaii.***  Old  Bvaroir^ 


Ir  life  is  but  a  flower, 

And  beauty  but  its  bloom. 
Why  not  enjoy  the  fleeting  nour, 

Ere  it  bear  us  to  the  tomb  f 
U  Fame  is  but  a  bubble, 

And  G\oTj[  but  a  sound, 
Why  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  now, 

That  lie  neglected  round  1 
If  woman  smUes  and  leaves  as, 

To  bow  at  lucre's  shrine^ 
JinlrMil,  ulttfwt,  I838r 
VOL^  XlVr 


Spurn  the  cold  heart  that  cheats  us/ 

And  quaff  the  gfenerous  wine ; 
The  fairest  and  the  brightest. 

As  dreams^  must  pass  away ; 
Others  will  rise,  in  beauty's  pride, 

To  reign  their  fleeting  day. 
Then  here 's  to  wine  and  woman,. 

The  matron  and  the  belle ; 
To  love,  and  mirth,  and  music : 

So  vive  la  bagatelle ! 

▲.  A.  M. 
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MEMORIES     OF     THE     DEAD. 

•  W««ld  lo  God  «t  had  ihtd  tegHliar,  »•  If  Uic  ncsi  hour  m  en  (»  b«  ov  Uit  I  But  tht  Ipmob  ecmtt  to*  Ultl* 

Ybs.  too  late,  unhappy  mourner  t 

All.thy -agoaies  are  vain : 
Cold  thy  brother  liea  before  thee ; 
Tears  may  gush  like  summer  rain : 
Unavailing  all  thy  grief, 
Tears  can  bring  thee  no  rdief  1 

Many  a  trifle^  long-forgotten, 

Selfish  thought,  and  cruel  word, 
On  thy  writhing  soul  is  echoing, 
Witn  a  voice  which  tcill  be  l^rd : 

Vain  thy  deep,  remorsefiil  griei^ 
Sighs  will  brmg  thee  no  reuef ! 

Thou  dost  shrink  from  every  solace^ 

Human  sympathy  may  bring ; 
In  thy  helpless  desolation, 
Thought  will  flash,  and  Memory  stingy ! 
None  may  soothe  thy  lonely  gnei^ 
Earth  can  bring  thee  no  rehef! 

Thou  whose  friends  are  still  beside  thee, 

Listr.n  to  this  sorrowing  strain ; 
Ponder  well  the  solemn  warning, 
Which  its  mournful  truths  contain : 

Hearts  which  such  remorse  have  known. 

Peace  may  find  in  heaven  alone  1  a.  k. 


MY    FISHING    GROUND. 


HUMBBR    TWe. 


Here  I  am,  upon  my  old  ground  ag^n.  My  companions,  the  trees 
and  rocks,  stand  culm  and  eloquent  around  me.  But  methinks  they 
look  more  sober  now,  than  when  in  the  full  tide  of  spring  glory. 
The  summer  deepens ;  the  birds  have  put  on  a  more  matronly 
demeanor;  their  wild  and  extatic  gushes  of  music  are  no  longer  heard, 
but  a  sweeter  and  more  plaintive  strain  breaks  forth  in  their  stead. 

Hark !  Cling-clang !  cling-clang !  On  the  hill  above  me,  the 
sturdy  yeoman  pauses  amid  his  labor,  to  shaipen  his  scythe.  There 
is  music,  and  a  nameless  rural  charm,  in  the  beating  ox  his  weapon, 
which  is  only  equalled  by  the  tinkling  of  the  shepherd's  bell.  How 
tranquil  and  soothing  the  sound  !  As  he  pauses,  I  hear  but  the 
solemn  murmur  of  the  crickets,  and  then  the  rush  of  his  steel,  as  it 
sweeps  through  the  grass,  in  one  broad  semi-circle.  Is  not  this  a 
life  of  poetry  %  Around  him  lie  his  *  swahhV  thick  as  the  green 
waves  of  the  sea.  He  is  out  in  the  greaftemple  of  nature ,'  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  an  open  book  to  him,  written  out  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself;  eloquent,  melodious  voices  are  around  him. 

There  !  I  have  you  !  How  he  writhes  upon  my  hook,  scattering 
around  him  a  few  drops  of  water,  like  globules  of  silver,  as,  like  a 
malefactor,  he  hangs  suspended  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
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Would  you  had  the  g^ft  of  speech,  my  fine  fellow !  You  would  plead 
as  siucerely  as  many  a  wiser  one  has  done  before  you,  who  had  been 
as  foolishly  caught.  Xou  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  felt  the  barbed 
steel,  from  being  too  greedy.  The  world  is  filled  with  '  fishers  of 
men  ;'  and  their  hooks  are  most  ingeniously  covered.  The  usurer 
sits  all  day  with  his  long  pole,  and  still  longer  line,  filled  with  bait^ 
and  '  bobs'  from  morning  until  night.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how 
many  have  had  their  gilte  torn.  Messieurs  Q^uackery  and  Humbug 
are  most  indefatigable  fishers;  and  the  people  bite  now  aa  well  aa 
they  did  twenty  years  ago.  It  would  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  all  the 
victims  on  one  string  I  There  would  be  no  distinction  of  rank  or  con- 
dition. Ignorance  and  talent,  wealth  and  poverty,  would  hang  side 
by  side.     So  much  for  moralizing  upon  you,  my  little  prisoner ! 

Hark  to  the  low  whistle  of  the  quail  over  the  hill !  '  More  wet ! 
more  wet!'  There  he  sits,  watching  the  wheat- field,  which  runs  ill 
waves  of  gold  before  him.  He  '  fares  sumptuously  every  day,'  and 
appears  satisfied  and  contented.  He  is  a  quaker  in  costume  and  de- 
meanor ;  grave  in  his  manner,  and  always  appears  in  a  suit  of  brown, 
rounded  off  in  his  rear.  His  is  peculiarly  ^Ae  harvest  song;  soft  and 
melodious ;  ringing  in  the  silent  noonday  over  hill  and  valley,  when 
other  birds  are  silent.  He  lingers  around  the  husbandmen,  in  their 
toil,  from  morning  until  evening.  He  is  one  of  the  loveliest  features 
of  the  season,  and  the  task  would  move  heavily,  without  his  annual 
presence. 

The  whole  wood  is  alive  with  squirrels.  Black,  and  gray,  and  red, 
continually  dart  past  me,  and  clatter  up  the  trees  for  security.  There 
is  one  now,  perched  on  a  long,  projecting  limb,  chattering  nonsense 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  He  sits  up  with  his  tail  curled  over  his 
back,  and  addresses  all  his  conversation  to  me.  He  challenges  me  to 
reach  him  ;  boasts  of  his  safety ;  calls  me  all  kinds  of  hard  names, 
and  flirts  and  rattles  around,  to  attract  my  attention.  He  knows  I 
cannot  shoot  him  with  my  fishing-rod,  and  that  he  may  take  advan- 
tage of  my  situation  to  tantalize  me.  Oh  that  I  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  animal  creation  !  The  squirrel  talks  French,  as  near 
as  I  can  make  out.  His  gestures  and  movements  are  all  French ;  and 
Noah  must  have  introduced  this  language  into  the  ark,  expressly  for 
his  convenience. 

Above  me,  on  a  blasted  oak,  sits  a  crow,  peering  curiously  down 
at  my  pole,  and  setting  up  every  moment  his  most  dismal  screech. 
He  has  been  driven  into  the  woods  by  some  farmer's  boy,  who  detected 
him  plundering  his  corn-field.  Hd  is  only  waiting  until  the  '  coast 
is  clear,'  to  make  a  second  descent.  He  is  the  most  bold,  saucy,  and 
guilt-hardened  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  Like  Rob  Roy,  he  takes 
his  tax  from  all  alike.  He  has  a  running  acquaintance  with  men  of 
straw,  flying  strips  of  cloth,  long  lines,  and  click-clack  wind-mills  ; 
but  he  has  such  keen  perception,  he  is  such  a  physiognomist  and 
phrenologist,  that  he  can  decide  their  character  at  a  glance.  He  has 
^flu^^  knowleds^e  of  all  mankind,  being  a  regular  rover,  a  bird  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  crows  scent  out  gunpowder  at  once,  and  act 
accordingly.  They  are  sextons  by  office,  and  have  assisted  in  burying 
the  dead  on  many  a  battle-field.  There  he  goes,  glossy  black,  over 
the  green  tree-tops,  screeching  out  a  farewell,  his  voice  waxing  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  distance,  until '  nothing  lives  'twixt  that  and  silence.' 
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But  the  dusk  draws  on,  since  the  sun  has  dropped  low  behind  the 
hills.  The  dews  have  sucked  the  fragrance  from  the  withered  grass* 
the  sweets-scented  clover,  and  the  pea-blossom,  and  they  come  down 
in  tlie  valley  with  mingled  odors.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle,  as  they 
gather  and  move  fr(»m  their  pasturage,  falls  on  the  ear.  There  is  a 
deeper  and  more  hollow  roar  in  the  glen,  as  the  brook  dashes  onward 
in  the  gathering  mist.  Afar  in  the  heavens,  screaming  in  his  loneli- 
ness, amid  the  thickening  shadows  of  twilight,  the  speckled  night- 
hawk  circles  in  the  sky.  And  hark !  from  tne  distant  village  comes 
the  echoes  of  a  church  bell,  dying  from  very  sweetness,  among  the 
rocks  and  clifTd  which  surround  me.  And  now  the  plaintive,  melan- 
choly song  of  the  whip-poor- wiU  breaks  in,  and  deepens  the  eloquence 
of  the  sweetly-solemn  scene.  The  trees  begin '  to  grow  indistinct, 
amid  the  deepening  shadows ;  they  assume  strange  and  fantastic 
shapes.  I  will  away,  and  leave  my  blessing  in  the  place  of  my  com- 
pany.    Farewell !  h.  b.  b. 


THE     LOST     LYRE, 

P9.     THB  MtMSTftBL*!  L  A  M  B II T  AT  THB  DlATH  Of  1..  B.C. 


'  Or  wliat  a  ndDen  o'er  tiM  brarC  in  floof , 
Wbao  pciBla  the  requiem  for  the  lored  mod  jooBf !' 


6iNO,  minstrel !  sing  the  bier, 
Where  rayless  she  doth  lie, 
Like  mom's  bright  dewy  tear, 
Crushed  by  some  footstep,  ere 
The  sun  is  high ! 

Xiift  up  the  jealous  veil, 

Which  fain  would  interpose^ 
To  hide  the  fineer  pale 
Which  stole  (on !  sound  of  wail,) 
Love's  bosom  fosej 

Let  music's  softest  swell 

Low  breathe  the  lute  along^ 
.And  to  each  echo  tell 
Jlow  flourished  and  how  fell 
The  queen  of  song ! 

Sing  to  the  breezes  how, 
Caressing  and  caressed, 
Like  stream  from  mountain  brow. 
To  placid  lake  below. 
She  ran  to  rest. 

6he  thrilled  the  sunset  sky 

With  numbers  wild  and loae^ 
And  such  the  melody, 
TbOit  not  a  bird  was  by. 
But  huBhed  its  owa. 

But  when  the  world's  bleak  shower 

Came  o'er  her  cheek  of  pearl, 
Ab  dies  the  passion-flower, 
1ft  some  ungenial  bower, 
3opaBsedtbegirll 


Death  languished  for  the  maid, 

In  his  kmfdom  of  decay, 
And  with  a  kiss  of  shada^ 
All  Judas-like,  betrayed 
The  prize  away  I 

Along  the  silent  stair, 

So  stealthy  was  his  tread. 
That  the  watchers,  worn  with  can^ 
Knew  not  that  he  was  therei 
Tai  he  had  fled. 

And  the  watch-limp  baming  dim, 

Cast  over  what  was  left, 
A  spectral  flickering  ^m, 
As  if  in  league  with  him, 
To  hide  the  theft. 

But  when  'mid  shadows  don, 

Bright  mom  upreared  its  Bhiine^ 
They  read,  by  th*^  tell-tale  sun, 
Which  dazzled  all  but  ora, 
The  spoiler's  sign. 

They  knew  that  she  had  died, 
Tnat  the  archer's  debt  waa  |>aid  i 

Yet  one,  who  stood  beside 
That  remnant  of  a  bride^ 
Almost  had  said : 

*  How  beautifully  deep 

In  minstrel  trance  she  lies  I 
It  is  a  sin  to  weep, 
So  gently  doses  Sleep 

Ber  aoft  sealed  ayes  I 
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li  O  Y  E     UNRBQUITSD. 

Thems  is  a  grief  which  all  havQ  known, 
^ho  ever  mourned  a  friendship  flown ; 
And  few  but  once  have  shed  the  tear, 
Bewailing  losa  of  token  dear : 
The  urn  of  sorrow  marks  the  spot, 
Which  speaks  the  widow's  lonely  lot, 
While  Pity  oft  is  seen  to  shed 
Her  tribute  at  tha  orphan's  bed. 

dope  hath  her  shadows,  joy  ita  gloom ; 

Yet  suffer  each  a  gentle  doom, 

Compared  with  her  whose  lot  must  prove 

The  pan^  of  unrequitted  love  t  • 

When  alter  all  that  woman's  art      ^ 

Ooaid  do  tp  cufb  that  rebel  heart ; 

With  every  plea  of  maiden  pride 

At  length  exhausted  or  defied ; 

She  f(^8  't  is  idle  to  restrain 

The  throb  which  tells  —  9he  loves  in  vain !  p. 


SPANISH   ROMANCE. 


TO  TBE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

6nt::  I  htsve  already  given  you  a  legend  or  two,  drawn  from  an- 
cient Spanish  sources,  and  may  occasionally  gpve  you  a  few  more.  I 
love  these  old  Spanish  themes,  especially  when  they  have  a  dash  of 
the  Morisco  in  them,  and  treat  of  the  times  when  the  Moslems  main- 
tained a  foot-hold  in  the  peninsula.  They  have  a  high,  spicy,  orien- 
tal flavor,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  themes,  that  are  merely  Euro- 
pean. In  fact,  Spain  is  a  country  that  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of 
Europe ;  severed  in  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking,  from  all 
its  continental  neighbors.  It  is  a  romantic  country  ;  but  its  romance 
has  none  of  the  sentimentality  of  modern  European  romance ;  it  is 
chieifly  derived  from  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  East,  and  from  the 
high-minded  school  of  Saracenic  chivalry. 

The  Arab  invasion  and  conquest  brought  a  higher  civlization, 
and  a  nobler  style  of  thinking,  into  Gothic  Spain.  The  Arabs  were  a 
qaiek-witted,  sagacious^  proud-spirited,  and  poetical  people,  and  were 
imbued  with  oriental  science  and  literature.  Wherever  they  estab- 
lished a  seat  of  power,  it  became  a  rallying  place  for  the  le.amed  and 
ingenious  ;  and  they  soflened  and  refined  the  people  whom  they  con- 
quered. By  degrees,  occupancy  seemed  to  give  them,  a  hereditary 
right  to  their  foot-hold  in  the  land  ;  they  ceased  to'  be  looked  upon  as 
invaders,  and  were  regarded  as  rival  neighbors.  The  peninsula,  broken 
up  into  a  variety  of  states,  both  Christian  and  Moslem,  became,  for 
centuries,  a  great  campaigning  ground,  where  the  art  of  war  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  business  of  man,  and  was  carried  to  the  highest* 
pitch  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  original  ground  of  hostility,  a  dilFer- 
enee  of  faith,  gradually  lost  its  rancor.  Neighboring  states,  of  oppo- 
site creeds,  were  occasionally  linked  together  in  alliances,  offensive 
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and  defensive ;  so  that  the  cross  and  crescent  were  to  be  seen  side  by 
side,  fighting  against  flome  common  enemy.  In  times  of  peace,  too, 
the  noble  youth  of  either  faith  resorted  to  the  same  cities,  Christian 
or  Moslem,  to  school  themseWcs  in  military  soience.  Even  in  the 
temporary  truces  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  warriors  who  had  recently 
striven  together  in  the  deadly  conflicts  of  the  field,  laid  aside  their 
animosity,  met  at  tournaments,  jousts,  and  other  military  festivities, 
and  exchanged  the  courtesies  of  gentle  and  generous  spirits.  Thus 
the  opposite  races  became  frequently  mingled  together  in  peaceful 
intercourse,  or  if  any  rivalry  took  place,  it  was  in  those  high  courte- 
sies and  nobler  acts,  which  bespf^ak  the  accomplished  cavalier.  War- 
riors, of  opposite  creeds,  became  ambitious  of  transcending  each  other 
in  magnanimity  as  well  as  valor.  Indeed,  the  chivalric  virtues  were 
refined  upon  to  a  degree  sometimes  fastidious  and  constrained ;  but 
at  other  times,  inexpressibly  noble  and  affecting.  The  annab  of  the 
times  teem  with  illustrious  instances  of  high-wrought  courtesy,  ro- 
mantic generosity,  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  punctilious  honor,  that 
warm  the  very  soul  to  read  them.  These  have  furnished  themes  for 
national  plays  and  poems,  or  have  been  celebrated  in  those  all-pervad- 
ing ballads,  which  are  a$  the  life-breath  of  the  people,  and  thus  have 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  national  character,  which  cen- 
turies of  vicissitude  and  decline  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  ;  so  that, 
with  all  their  faults,  and  they  are  many,  the  Spaniards,  even  at  the 
present  day,  are,  on  many  points,  the  most  high-minded  and  proud- 
spirited people  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  the  romance  of  feeling  derived 
from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned,  has,  like  all  other  romance,  it3 
affectations  and  extremes.  It  renders  the  Spaniard  at  times  pom- 
pous and  grandiloquent ;  prone  to  carry  the  '  pundonor,'  or  pomt  of 
honor,  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  sense  and  sound  morality ;  difr^ 
posed,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  to  affect  the  *  grande  caballero,'  and  to 
look  down  with  sovereign  disdain  upon  *  arts  mechanical,'  and  all  the 
gainful  pursuits  of  plebeian  life  ;  but  this  very  inflation  of  spirit,  while 
it  fills  his  brain  witn  vapors,  lifts  him  above  a  thousand  meannesses; 
and  though  it  oflen  keeps  him  in  indigence,  ever  protects  him  from 
vulgarity. 

In  the  present  day,  when  popular  literature  is  running  into  the  low 
levelsof  life,  and  luxuriating  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind*;  and 
when  the  universal  pursuit  of  g^in  is  trampling  down  the  early  gtiowth 
of  poetic  feeling,  and  wearing  out  the  verdure  of  the  soul ;  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  be  of  service  for  the  reader  occasionally  to 
turn  to  these  records  of  prouder  times  and  loftier  modes  of  thinking ; 
and  to  steep'  himself  to  the  very  lips  in  old  Spanish  romance. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  a  shelf  or  two  of  venerable,  parchment- 
bound  tomes,  picked  up  here  and  there  about  the  peninsula,  and  filled 
with  chronicles,  plays,  and  ballads,  about  Moors  and  Christians,  which 
I  keep  by  me  as  mental  tonics,  in  the  same  way  that  a  provident  house- 
wife has  her  cupboard  of  cordials.  Whenever  I  find  my  mind  brought 
below  par,  by  the  common-place  of  every-day  life,  or  jarred  by  the  sor^ 
did  collisions  of  the  world,  or  put  out  of  tune  by  the  shrewd  selfishness 
of  modern  utilitariariism,  I  resort  to  these  Venerable  tomes,  as  didUie 
worthy  hero  df  La  Mancha  to  his  books  of  chivalry,  and  refiresh  and 
tone  up  my  spirit,  by  a  deep  diaught  of  their  contents.     They  have 
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some  such  effect  upon  me  as  FalstafT  ascribes  to  a  good  Shefris 
sack  '  warming  the  blood,  and  filling  the  brain  with  fiery  and  delecta* 
ble  shapes.' 

I  here  subjoin,  Mr.  Editor,  a  small  specimen  of  the  cordials  I  have 
mentioned,  just  drawn  from  my  Spanish  cupboard,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  palate.  If  you  find  it  to  your  taste,  you  may  pass  it  on 
to  your  readers. 

Your  correspondent  and  well-wisher, 

GXOFTBEY  CbAYON. 


L  E  G  E  N  D  , 

OP    DOM     MUNIO     SANCHO     DE     IlINOJOMA. 
BY   TMB  AUTBUR  OF  THE  SKBTCH   SOOBl 

In  the  cloisters  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo, at  Silos,  in  Castile,  are  the  mouldering  yet  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  the  once  powerful  and  chivalrous  family  of  Hinojosa. 
Among  these,  reclines  the  marble  figure  of  a  knight,  in  complete 
armor,  with  the  hands  pressed  together,  as  if  in  prayer.  On  one  side 
of  his  tomb  is  sculptured  in  relief  a  band  of  Christian  cavaliers,  cap- 
turing a  cavalcade  of  male  tfnd  female  Mck)rs ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
same  cavaliers  are  represented  kneeling  before  an  altar.  The  tomb, 
like  most  of  the  neighboring  monuments,  is  almost  in  ruins,  and  the 
sculpture  is  nearly  unintelligible,  excepting  to  the  keen  eye  of  the 
antiquary.  The  story  connected  with  the  sepulchre,  however,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles,  and  is  to  the  following 
purport. 

In  old  times,  several  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  noble  Castilian 
cavalier,  named  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa,  lord  of  a  border 
castle,  which  had  stood  the  brunt  of  many  a  Moorish  foray.  He  had 
seventy  horsemen  as  his  household  troops,  all  of  the  ancient  Castilian 
proof;  stark  warriors,  hard  riders,  and  men  of  iron ;  with  these  he 
scoured  the  Moorish  lands,  and  made  his  name  terrible  through- 
out the  borders.  His  castle  hall  was  covered  with  banners,  and 
scymetars,  and  Moslem  helms,  the  trophies  of  his  prowess.  Don 
Munio  was,  moreover,  a  keen  huntsman  $  and  rejoiced  in  hounds  of  all 
kinds,  steeds  for  the  chase,  and  hawks  for  the  towering  sport  of  falconry. 
When  not  engaged  in  warfare,  his  delight  was  to  beat  up  the  neigh- 
boring forests ;  and  scarcely  ever  did  he  ride  forth,  withnut  hound  and 
bom,  a  boar-spear  in  his  hand,  or  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  and  an 
attendant  train  of  huntsmen. 

His  wife,  Djonna  Maria  Palacin,  was  of  a  gentle  and  timid  nature, 
little  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of  so  hardy  and  adventurous  a  knight ; 
and  many  a  tear  did  the  poor  lady  shed,  when  he  sallied  forth  upon 
his  daring  enterprises,  and  many  a  prayer  did  she  offer  up  for  his 
safety. 

As  this  doughty  cavalier  was  one  day  hunting,  he  stationed  himself 
in  a  thicket,  on  the  borders  of  a  green  glade  of  the  forest,  and  dis- 
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persed  his  folloTrers  to  rouse  the  game,  and  drive  it  toward  his  stand* 
He  had  not  been  her«  long,  when  a  cavalcade  of  Mooxy,  of  both  sexesi, 
came  prankling  over  the  forest  lawn.  They  were  unarmed,  and 
magnificently  dressed  in  robes  of  tissue  and  embroidery,  rich  shawb 
of  India,  bracelets  and  anklets  of  gold,  and  jewels  that  sparkled  ia 
the  sun. 

At  the  head  of  this  gay  cavalcade,  rode  a  youthful  cavalier,  superior 
to  the  rest  in  dignity  and  loHiness  of  demeanor,  and  in  splendor  of 
attire :  beside  him  was  a  damsel,  whose  veil,  blown  aside  by  the 
breeze,  displayed  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  eyes  cast  down  in 
maiden  modesty,  yet  beaming  with  tenderness  and  joy. 

vDon  Munio  thanked  his  stars  for  sending  him  such  a  prize,  and  ex^ 
ulted  at  the  thought  of  bearing  home  to  his  wife  the  gUttering  spoils* 
of  these  infidels.  Putting  his  hunting-horn  to  his  lips,  he  gave  8 
blast  that  rung  through  the  forest.  His  huntsmen  came  running  from 
all  quarters,  and  the  astonished  Moors  were  surrounded  and  made 
captives. 

The  beautiful  Moor  wrunff  her  hands  in  despair,  and  her  female 
attendants  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries.  The  young  Moorish  cavar 
lier  alone  retained  self-possession.  He  inquired  the  name  of  the 
Christian  knight,  who  commanded  this  troop  of  horsemen.  When 
told  that  it  was  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa,  his  countenance 
lighted  up.  Approaching  that  cavalier,  and  kissing  his  hand, '  Dob 
Munio  Sancho,'  said  he,  '  I  have  heard  of  your  fame  as  a  true  and 
valiant  knight,  terrible  in  arn»,  but  schooled  in  the  noble  virtues  of 
chivalry.  Such  do  I  trust  to  find  you.  In  me  you  behold  Abadily 
son  of  a  Moorish  Alcayde.  I  am  on  the  way  to  celebrate  my  nup- 
tials with  this  lady ;  chance  has  thrown  us  in  your  power,  but  I  con- 
fide in  your  magnanimity.  Take  all  our  treasure  and  jewels  f  de^ 
mand  what  ransom  you  think  proper  for  our  persons,  but  su£fer  us- 
not  to  be  insulted  or  dishonored.^ 

When  the  good  knieht  heard  this  appeal,  and  beheld  the  beauty  of 
the  youthful  pair,  his  heart  was  touched  with  tenderness  and  cour- 
tesy. '  God  forbid,'  said  he,  '  that  I  should  disturb  such  happy  nup- 
tials. My  prisoners  in  troth  shall  ye  be,  for  fifteen  days,  and  im- 
mured withm  my  castle,  where  I  claim,  as  conqueror,  the  right  of 
celebrating  your  espousals.' 

So  saying,  he  despatched  one  of  bis  fleetest  horsemen  in  advance, 
to  notify  Donna  Maria  Palacin  of  the  coming  of  tlHS  bridal  party ; 
while  he  and  his  huntsmen  escorted  the  cavalcade,  not  as  captors,  but 
as  a  guard  of  bonor.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  castle,  the  banners 
were  hung  out,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  from  the  battlements  ;  and 
on  their  nearer  approach,  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and  Donna 
Maria  came  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  knights^ 
her  pages  and  her  minstrels.  She  took  the  young  bride,  Allifra,  in 
her  arms,  kissed  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  ccm- 
ducted  her  into  the  castle.  In  the  mean  time,  Don  Munio  sent  forth 
missives  in  every  direction,  and  had  viands  and  dainties  of  all  kinds 
collected  from  the  country  round ;  and  the  wedding  of  the  Moorish 
lovers  was  celebrated  with  all  possible  state  and  festivity.  For  fif- 
teen days,  the  castle  was  given  up  to  joy  and  revelry.  There  were 
tiltings  and  jousts  at  the  ring,  and  bulI-fig^ts,  ana  banquets^  and 
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dances  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy.  When  the  fifleen  days  were  at 
an  end,  be  made  the  bride  and  bridegroom  magnificent  presents,  and 
conducted  them  and  their  attendants  safely  beyond  the  borders.  Such, 
in  old  timeS;  were  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  a  Spanish  cavalier^ 

Several  years  after  this  event,  the  King  of  Castile  summoned  his 
nobles  to  assist  him  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  Don  Munio 
Sancho  was  among  the  first  to  answer  to  the  call,  with  seventy  horse- 
men, all  staunch  and  well-tried  warriors.  His  wife,  Donna  Maria, 
hung  about  his  neck.  'Alas,  my  lord !'  exclaimed  she,  'how  often 
wilt  thou  tempt  thy  fate,  and  when  will  thy  thirst  for  glory  be  ap- 
peased r 

'  One  battle  more,'  replied  Don  Munio,  '  one  battle  more,  for  the 
honor  of  Castile,  and  I  here  make  a  vow,  that  when  this  is  over,  I  will 
lay  by  my  sword,  and  repair  with  my  cavaliers  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem.'  The  cavaliers  all  joined  with 
him  in  the  vow,  and  Donna  Maria  felt  in  some  degree  soothed  In  spirit: 
still,  she  saw  with  a  heavy  heait  the  (^eparture  of  her  husband,  aiid 
watched  his  banner  with  wistful  eyes,  until  it  disappeared  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest. 

The  King  of  Castile  led  his  army  to  the  plains  of  Almanara,  where 
they  encountered  the  Moorish  host,  near  to  Ucles.  The  battle  was  long 
and  bloody ;  the  Christians  repeatedly  wavered,  and  were  as  often  ral- 
lied by  the  energy  of  their  commanders.  Don  Munio  was  covered 
with  wounds,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field.  The  Christians  at  length 
gave  way,  and  the  king  was  hardly  pressed,  and  in  danger  of  being 
captured. 

Don  Munio  called  upon  his  cavaliers  to  follow  him  to  the  rescue. 
'  Now  is  the  time,'  cried  he,  '  to  prove  your  loyalty.  Fall  to,  like 
brave  men !  We  fight  for  the  true  ftiith,  and  if  we  lose  our  lives  here, 
we  gain  a  better  life  hereafter.' 

Rushing  with  his  men  between  the  king  and  his  pursuers,  they 
checked  the  latter  in  their  career,  and  gave  time  for  their  monarch  to 
escape ;  but  they  fell  victims  to  their  loyalty.  They  all  fought  to  the 
last  gasp.  Don  Munio  was  singled  out  by  a  powerful  Moorish  knight, 
but  having  been  wounded  in. the  right  arm,  he  fought  to  disadvantage, 
and  was  slain*  ^  The  battle  being  over,  the  Moor  paused  to  possess 
himself  of  the  spoils  of  this  redoubtable  Chriiitian  warrior.  When 
he  unlaced  the  helmet,  however,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of  Don 
Munio,  he  gave  a  great  cry,  and  smote  his  l>rea^t.  '  Wo  is  me  !'  cried 
be ;  '  I  have  slain  my  benefactor !  The  flower  of  knightly  virtue ! 
.the  most  magnanimous  of  cavaliers !' 


While  the  battle  had  been  raging  on  the  plain  of  Salinanara, 
Donua  Maria  Palacin  remained  in  her  castle,  a  prey  to  the  keenest 
anxiety.  Her  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on  the  road  that  led  from  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  and  often  she  asked  the  watchman  of  the 
tower, '  What  seest  thou  V 

One  evening,  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  twilight,  the  warden  sounded 
his  horn.  '  I  see,'  cried  he, '  a  numerous  train  winding  up  the  valley. 
There  are  mingled  Moors  and  Christians.  The  banner  of  my 
lord  is  in  the  advance.    Joyful  tidings!'  exclaimed  the  old  sene- 
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Bchal : '  my  lord  returns  in  triumph,  and  brings  captives !'  Then  the  cas- 
tle courts  rang  with  shouts  of  joy ;  and  the  standard  was  displayed,  and 
the  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the  draw-bridge  was  lowered,  and 
Donna  Maria  went  forth  with  her  ladies,  and  her  knights,  and  her  pages, 
and  her  minstrels,  to  welcome  her  lord  from  the  wars.  But  as  the 
train  drew  nigh,  she  beheld  a  sumptuous  bier,  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet,  and  on  it  lay  a  warrior,  as  if  taking  his  repose :  he  lay  in  his 
armor,  with  his  heln^t  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand»  as  on« 
who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  around  the  bier  were  the  es- 
cutcheons of  the  house  of  Hinojosa. 

A  number  of  Moorish  cavaliers  attended  the  bier,  with  emblems 
of  mourning,  and  with  dejected  countenances  :  and  their  leader  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Donna  Maria,  and  hid  his  face  in  his.  hands. 
She  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  Abadil,  whom  she  had  once  welcomed 
with  his  bride  to  her  castle,  but  who  now  came  with  the  body  of  her 
lord,  whom  he  had  unknowingly  slain  in  battle  ! 


The  sepulchre  erected  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent  of  San  Do- 
mingo, was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Moor  Abadil,  as  a  feeble 
testimony  of  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  good  knight  Don  Munio, 
and  his  reverence  for  his  memory.  The  tender  and  faithful  Donna 
Maria  soon  followed  her  lord  to  the  tomb.  On  one  of  the  stones  of 
a  small  arch,  beside  his  sepulchre,  is  the  following  sinople  inscription : 
'  Hicjacet  Maria  Palacin,  uxor  Munonis  Sancij  De  Fmojosa :'  Here 
lies  Maria  Palacin,  wife  of  Munio  Sancho  de  Hinojosa. 

The  legend  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  does  not  conclude  with  his  death. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Sal- 
manara,  a  chaplain  of  the  Holy  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  while  standing 
at  the  outer  gate,  beheld  a  train  of  Christian  cavaliers  advancing,  as  if 
in  pilgrimage.  The  chaplain  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  as  the  pil- 
giims  approached,  he  knew  the  foremost  to  be  Don  Munio  Sancho  de 
Hinojosa,  with  whom  he  had  been  well  acquainted  in  former  times. 
Hastening  to  the  patriarch,  he  told  him  of  the  honorable  rank  of  the  pil- 
grims at  the  gate.  The  patriarch,  therefore,  went  forth  with  a  grand 
procession  of  priests  and  monks,  and  received  the  pilgrims  with  all 
due  honor.  Ihere  were  seventy  cavaliers,  beside  their  leader,  all 
stark  and  lofty  warriors.  They  carried  their  helmets  in  their  hands, 
and  their  faces  were  deadly  pale.  They  greeted  no  one,  nor  looked 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  led,  but  entered  the  chapel,  and  kneeling 
before  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  performed  their  orisons  in 
silence.  When  they  had  concluded,  they  rose  as  if  to  depart,  and  the 
patriarch  and  his  attendants  advanced  to  speak  to  them,  but  they  were 
no  more  to  be  seen.  Every  one  marvelled  what  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  prodigy.  The  patriarch  carefully  noted  down  the  day, 
and  sent  to  Castile  to  learn  tidings  of  Don  Munio  Sancho  de  Hino- 
josa. He  received  for  reply,  that  on  the  very  day  specified,  that  wor- 
thy knight,  with  seventy  of  his  followers,  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
These,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  blessed  spirits  of  those  Christian 
warriors,  come  to  fulfil  their  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.  Such  was  Castilian  faith,  in  the  olden  time,  which 
kept  its  word,  even  beyond  the  grave. 
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If  any  one  sbould  doubt  of  the  miraculous  apparition  of  these 
phantom  knights,  let  him  consult  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  by  tlie  learned  and  pious  Fray  Prudencio  de  Sandoval, 
Bishop  of  Pamplona,  where  he  will  find  it  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  King  Don  Alonzo  VI.,  on  the  hundred  and  second  page.  It  is  too 
precious  a  legend,  to  be  lightly  abandoned  to  the  doubter. 
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Ho,  heartless  Atheist !  —  hear'st  thou  not 

A  mighty  eloquence  in  every  groan 

Of  the  storm-riven  pine  wood,  ^nd  a  deep 

And  dread  divinitv  m  every  crash 

Of  the  hoarse  mianight  thunder  ?    See'st  thou  not 

The  footsteps  of  thy  Ood  upon  the  sky, 

What  time  the  dreadful  Uffhtuing's  glare  reveals 

The  spectral  mountains,  the  surf-smitten  ctifis, 

And  tne  quick  darkness  makes  them  black  again  1 

Be  thou  a  man !  —  fling  thy  foul  creed  aside^ 

And  forth  with  me  into  the  dim  old  wood& 

Where  the  strong  trees  are  fighting  with  tne  storm. 

And  the  loud  torrents  shake  the  mistv  hills. 

With  their  great  acclamations  1    Lo,  behola  I 

If  is  the  tempest's  lordly  tournament ! 

And  the  dark  heralds  or  the  9torm  have  called 

The  mad  winds  to  their  mighty  festival ; 

Whether  they  hear,  on  the  Norwegian  shore, 

The  death-cry  of  the  drowning  mariner, 

Or  toss  the  liA»-boat  on  the  southern  seas. 

Or  dance  their  war-dance  round  the  icy  pole  I 


Oh  let  your  heart  be  willing  to  be  taught 

By  these  great  ministers !  -;-  sea,  wind,  and  sky, 

And  the  black  clouds  that  pilot  in  the  storm ; 

The  o'jerflowing  stream,  the  bald  and  time-worn  rocks^ 

That  dash  the  growling  wave  in  fury  back  ; 

The  blue  hills  gleaming  in  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  the  deep  thunder's  awful  requiem ! 

Yes!  enter  mto  Nature's  glorious  fane, 

Whether  the  storm  raves,  or  the  soft  winds  si^ 

And  in  that  beautiful  humility 

Which  wakes  a  better  nature  in  the  heart, 

Kneel  down  before  her  altars :  make  the  birds, 

In  dell  and  rocking" mountain  wood,  your  friends ; 

And  while  they  stir  the  dark  green  drapery 

Of  the  old  forests,  or  in  harmony; 

With  the  soft  nighing  of  the  evening  breeie, 

And  the  sweet  voice. of  waters,  bear  their  part 

In  the  great  vesper  anthem  which  rolls  up 

At  night-fall  from  the  fragrant  wildemesa, 

Let  their  glad  carolling  glide  from  your  ear 

Down  to  the  dim  chambers  of  your  heart, 

And  from  your  heart  ascend  in  thankfulness, 

To  Him  who  made^  and  loves,  and  governs  all  f 
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LONG    BRANCH. 


'  I  WILL  rob  neither  ancient  nor  modern  books,  but  pillage  all  I  sive  my  reader,  from 
ihe  book,  of  the  world ;  so  shall  he  Me  of  what  modiBh  existence  doth  consist.' 

Of  all  places  of  summer  resort,  commend  me  to  the  Branch.  I 
have  spent  years  tif  summers  at  watering  places  ;  have  walked  the 
pump-rooms  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham ;  have  sipped  the  chalybeate 
at  Leamington,  and  have  strolled,  for  weeks  together,  beneath  the 
shades  of  its  venerable  trees,  and  Oxford-like  streets.  I  have  bathed 
and  danced  at  Brighton ;  have  played  roulette  and  chatted  French  with 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  damsels  of  the  Rhine,  at  Spa  and  Ems ; 
and  even  once  passed  a  night,  and  was  almost  frozen  for  my  temerity, 
at  the  Baths  of  St.  G-ervais,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy; 
where,  by  the  way,  although  it  was  during  the  height  of  summer,  when 
I  awoke,  in  the  morning,  the  ever^eens  overhanging  the  baths  were 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  white,  and  our  window-panes  crystallized 
with  fi-ost.  I  have  also  wended  my  way,  on  a  July  day»  with  the 
thermometer  at  90°,  up  the  noble  Hudson,  in  a  magnificent  steamer, 
in  company  with  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  of  fashion,  to  Saratoga ;  and 
enjoyed  what  is  termed  recreation,  in  a  box  eight  feet  by  six,  and 
fasted  for  a  fortnight  at  a  table  with  two  hundred  and  forty  odd^ 
three  times  a  day ;  which,  en  passant,  I  conceive  not  to  be  without 
its  effect  upon  the  valetudinarian ;  and  yet  I  say,  of  all  watering 
places,  give  me  Long  Branch.  Its  retirement  from  the  busy  world ; 
the  bank  along  which  you  may  walk  for  miles,  with  the  ever-moan- 
ing ocean  breaking  along  beneath  you ;  the  velvet  green  of  the 
sward ;  the  old  aristocratic  fish-hawks,  as  they  sail  in  conscious  secu- 
rity overhead,  or  repose  in  silent  majesty  upon  their  rugged  pines ; 
and  even  the  hard,  bone-setting  Jersey  wagons,  with  their  lank 
horses,  have  their  charms  of  association  for  me.  The  fishing-grounds,, 
where  i  have  passed  days  beneath  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  hard  sands 
of  the  beach,  at  low  water,  the  green  memories  of  former  days,  are 
twined  round  my  heart,  in  connexion  with  the  '  Branch.'  I  was 
taken  there  in  childhood^  and  many  is  the  pleasant  stroll  we  have  had 
through  *  Sherman's*  woods,  or  wandered  as  far  as  the  '  River,'  the 
•  Ocean  House,'  or  '  Black  Point.'  It  may  be,  however,  that  I  am 
too  partial ;  and  some  idea  of  my  feeling  for  the  place,  may  be  formed, 
when  I  say,  that  it  was  there  that  I  first  met  M.  ******  ;  and  it 
was  there,  under  the  old  Bow-house,  on  a  star-lit  night,  (the  very 
same,  I  verily  believe,  that  I  sat  under  last  summer,)  that  1  took  my 
leave  of  her  for  ever ! 

There  is,  I  am  free  to  confess,  in  the  foregoing,  an  appearance  of 
egotism,  in  parading  beforip  ray  readers  *  the  whereabouts  I  have  been.' 
It  seems  to  say, '  Here  is  one  who  knows ;  he  has  seen,  and  stakes  his 
claims  to  notice,  upon  the  advantage  of  travel.'  True  it  is,  I  have 
travelled  much,  and  seen  more ;  and  let  me  tell  such  as  have  not,  there 
is  more  to  be  learned  in  a  day,  by  the  eye,  than  in  a  month  in  the  closet. 
What  though  it  hardens  more  our  hearts,  and  steels  them  to  the  cries 
of  suffering  humanity  ?  It  likewise  causes  us  to  shrink  within  our- 
selves, at  our  own  littleness,  and  mechanically  turns  our  ear  to  the 
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inward  warning  voice,  which  tells  us  we  too  have  a  destiny  to  fulfil, 
a  work  to  accomplish,  in  comparison  with  which  all  our  plans,  and 
hopes  of  personal  aggrandizement,  in  this  world,  are  as  the  dust  of  the 
balance. 

The  summer  of  1638  we  all  remembei*  to  have  been  one  of  intense 
heat.  £very  watering  place,  far  and  near,  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing. The  Branch  had  a  benefit  it  had  nut  known  for  years.  Many  a 
one  who  occupied  the  fiflh  of  a  small  room,  would  gladly  have  ran 
back  to  the  city,  but  for  the  doleful  tidings  brouglit  down  daily  by  the 
papers,  and  which  was  the  daily  subject  of  conversation  and  congra- 
tulation among  the  visitors,  such  as  :  '  The  thermometer  stood  this 
mornings  in  the  shade,  at  M'Allister*s,  in  Chesnut-street,  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  90^ ;  at  twelve,  94<> ;  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  at  98^  \\ 
Never  thinking,  for  one  moment,  of  the  numerous  professional  and 
mercaniije  friends,  among  the  working  classes,  who  were  obliged  to 
weather  dust  and  heat,  in  the  hottest  of  cities,  while  we,  happy  fel- 
lows !  were  taking  our  ease,  cigar  in  mouth,  in  the  piazza,  or  under 
the  bower,  inhaling  the  bracing  salt  breeze  from  the  ocean. 

The  society  last  season,  at  Kobinson's,  was  as  usual  almost  exclu- 
sively Philadelphians,  and  among  them  were  some  beautiful  women,  and 
some  bred  and  bom  gentlemen,  too,  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
associate ;  but  despite  of  good  society,  books,  bathing,  riding,  etc., 
we  could  hardly  prevent  some  heavy  hours  accumulating  upon  our 
hands.  Various  were  the  endeavors  made  to  get  up  amusements,  of 
some  kind  ;  for  be  it  known,  there  are  none  at  the  Bratich.  Cards 
are  forbidden ;  no  billiard  tables ;  nothing  but  two  nine-pin  alleys, 
which  require  some  skill  and  force  to  roll  the  balls  off,  so  much  are 
they  warped  into  gutters  by  the  sun*  This,  as  J  learned,  was  brought 
about  to  enable  the  ladies  to  trundle  the  balls  ;  and  many  is  the  de- 
lightful game,  in  former  years,  I  have  had  with  sundry  fair  belles,  into 
whose  delicate  hands  1  have  handed  the  balls,  who  now  are  married, 
and  pass  me  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  with  a  formal  nod  of  re- 
cognition, forgetting  the  many  bowls  of  black-berries  and  whortle- 
berries I  have  picked  for  Ihem,  or  the  baskets  of  harvest-a{)ples  and 
peatbes  I  hiave  bought  from  the  bare-footed,  tow-headed  little  urchins, 
whp  throng  around  the  bower  and  portico,  to  earn  a  few  cents  during 
the  watering  season  ! 

.  The  Branch  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Time  was,  and  in  my 
memory,  too,  when  the  esplanade  in  front  of  Sears'  presented  the  gay 
scene  of  a  tournament.  Knights  (carpet)  curvetted  and  ch{u*ged,  in 
ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  forms  of  war.  The  long  balconies 
were  filled  with  bright  eyes  and  fair  foims ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  upon  that  occasion,  one  of  Virginia's 
fairest  daughters,  placing  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  brows  of  one 
who,  although  now  a  manied,  sober  citizen,  with  some  half  dozen 
heirs  to  bis  honors,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  a  vivid  recollection  of  th« 
tournament  at  Long  Branch.  She,  the  queen  of  that  day,  is  no  more ! 
She  died,  beloved  and  lamented,  in  a  foreign  land;  and  many,  too,  who 
were  there,  in  all  the  pride  of  life,  now  sleep  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley ;  and  the  tourney  is  only  recurred  to,  when,  around  the 
table,  the  subject  of  converse  turns  upon  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Branch,  and  the  elderly  ladies  endeavor  to  excite  in  the  few  youth 
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who  follow  their  lady  loves  to  this  retreat,  the  emulation  of  devising 
some  new  amusement,  to  kill  that  time  which  is  so  fast  killing  us,  in 
the  long  days  of  summer. 

I  was  but  a  stripline  when  the  tourney  was  given  ;  and  my  blood 
tingled  in  my  veins,  when  the  gay  bugle  rang  clear,  over  land  and  sea, 
the  summons  to  the  charge.  The  scene,  at  this  distance,  is  indelibly 
iixed  in  my  memory  ;  and  never  did  youthful  knight  or  page'  of  the 
chivalric  Henry  pant  more  fur  the  charge,  in  the  Vale  of  Ardres,  or 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  so  celebrated  in  story,  than  did  I  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  lists,  on  that  memorable  occasion 

'  Sea  tempora  mutant^  et  nos  mutantur  con  iUis*  The  last  season, 
too,  had  its  diversions  ;  and  as  a  flickering  luminary,  as  it  draws  near 
and  nearer  to  its  close,  emits  a  more  brilliant  light,  so  the  Branch 
exceeded  in  splendor  all  former  years.  There  was  that  beautiful  con- 
ception of  modem  days,  the  '  Tableaux  Vivant,'  in  which  were  por- 
trayed to  the  life  scenes  of  the  elder  time.  There  was  Rebecca  and 
Ivanhoe,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Jessica  and  a  host  of  others,  all  ta 
a  most  striking  perfection  ;  for  seldom  was  there  united  a  more  bril- 
liant collection  of  beauty,  than  last  summer  beheld  at  Long  Branch. 
But  it  is  not  what  it  was.  Tourneys,  too,  there  were,  but  of  a  far 
different  character  from  those  1  remember ;  and  '  low'  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I  will  give  a  brief  outline  of  one  1  beheld  in  August  last. 

It  is  a  bright  afternoon ;  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  western  heavens ; 
the  air  from  the  ocean  comes  in  fresh  and  cool ;  the  billows,  with  their 
silvery  crests,  chase  one  another,  like  the  hopes  of  life,  to  break  and 
vanish  on  the  sands  of  time.  Even  the  porpoises  seem  to  feel  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  the  bright  atmosphere,  and  leap  and  gambol 
in  the  dark  blue  waves.  The  sun  is  warm,  and  over  land  and  sea 
all  is  life  and  joy.  The  distant  argosies,  far  away  on  the  main,  as  they 
plough  their  way  to  the  neighboring  port,  reflect  the  evening  rays  from 
their  snowy  wings.  Jersey  and  Hsh  wagons,  and  vehicles  of  every 
description,  raismg  clouds  of  dust,  are  seen  approaching  from  the- 
north  and  south.  Women  and  children,  too,  are  toddling  along 
toward  the  scene  of  the  tourney ;  for  far  and  near  it  has  been  given  out, 
.  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  different  houses  would  on  this  day 
divert  their  lady  loves  with  a  '  chaue  am  cockon^*  anglice,  a  '  pig- 
chase  1' 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  locale  selected  for  the  display.  It 
was  the  square  field  which  occupies  the  space  between  Robinson'9 
and  Lane  s  houses,  enclosed  with  a  board  fence,  and  conipletely 
commanded  by  the  southern  balcony  of  the  former.  The  ground  is 
level,  and  carpeted  with  a  soft  turf.  Along  the  fence,  and  upon  seats 
erected  for  the  occasion,  were  the  spectators,  ranged  closely  side  by 
side,  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal  for  the  sport  to  begin  ;  while  within 
the  enclosure  were  seen  the  couriers,  who,  for  a  quid  pro  quo,  were 
to  enter  the  lists  for  the  prize,  viz.,  a  pig  and  a  purse  of  gold ;  num* 
bering  among  them  some  fleet-footed  Jersey  lads,  and  sturdy  fisher- 
men, but  in  far  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  prize.  The  balcony  was 
crowded  with  beauty ;  such  as  in  any  other  field  would  have  inspired 
even  age  itself  to  have  periled  life  and  limb,  to  win  a  glance  of  ap- 
probation from  some  bright  eyes  I  saw  there. 

And  now  the  stewards  give  the  signal  to  'let  go  the  pig ;'  and  a 
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larfi[e,  lank  animal,  evidently  selected  by  competent  judges  of  speed 
and  bottom,  trots  into  the  area,  his  exterior  well  covered  with  ingre- 
dients of  a  slippery  nature*  which  his  interior  had  never  known.  He 
trots  around  the  field,  occasionally  trying  the  fence,  as  if  bent  upon 
escape.  And  now  a  shoiit  rends  the  air.  His  pursuers  are  upon 
him !  He  turns  and  makes  play  ;  they  follow  him  close,  while  cheers 
from  the  crowd  animate  the  knights.  Although  '  a  rum*  un  to  look  at, 
he  's  a  good  'un  to  go  !'  He  becomes  infuriate ;  pitches  against  some, 
overturning  them  in  his  route  ;  and  between  the  legs  of  others,  who 
attempt  to  '  head  him  in.'  The  sport  is  at  the  highest  {  the  '  game 
is  blown,'  and  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  And  now,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  of  which  we  read  in  ancient  story,  at  the  tournament  in  the 
days  of  King  John,  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  their  suddenly  appears  in 
the  lists  a  new  champion  ;  a  black  knight,  of  gigantic  figure,  and  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  leader  of  the  menials  ajt  Robinson's.  Fresh  and 
powerful,  he  outstrips  all  competitors  ;  and  the  poor  '  blown'  porker 
falls  an  easy  prey. 

The  champions  of  the  day  could  not  endure  this.  To  have  the 
game  carried  off  by  one  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  chase,  and  he 
a  black,  was  quite  too  much.  High  words  rapidly  follow  one  another ; 
the  crowd  press  in ;  the  lists  are  broken  down ;  the  whole  number 
of  blacks  stand  round  their  leader;  a  furious  row  ensues,  and  the 
stewards  press  on,  to  restore  order.  Women  have  been  termed  the 
silken  bonds  of  society,  which  bind  it  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  said  of  t£em  in  the  present  instcmce. 
The  young  Philadelphia  bloods,  conceiving  their  honor  at  stake,  in 
such  a  termination  of  the  day,  soon  left  the  sides  of  their  fair  ones, 
nothing  loth,  and  plunged  into  the  crowd,  which  was  weltering  and 
rolling  below,  like  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

The  champions  of  the  chase,  who  now  began  to  understand  that 
they  were  brought  from  far  and  near  to  afford  amusement  to  the  ladies 
and  their  beaux,  disappointed  at  their  ill  luck,  and  indignant  at  the 
inteference  of  the  negroes,  turned  lustily  upon  the  silken-hose  gentry, 
and  one  aAer  another,  stewards,  young  doctors,  and  lawyers,  measured 
their  length  upon  the  turf.  What  was  sport  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore«  was  now  sad  earnest.  Shrieks  and  cries  were  heard  from 
the  balcony,  which  was  suddenly  vacated.  Fair  forms  were  borne 
away  in  fainting  fits  ;  restoratives  of  all  kinds  were  in  request ;  cham- 
bermaids were  seen  running,  half  wild  with  affright,  along  the  galleries, 
and  children  were  screaming.  The  young  sons  of  ^Esculapius,  who 
sbould  have  been  in  attendance,  were  patients  themselves,  lying  bat- 
tered and  bruised  on  the  green  field  ;  not  of  victory,  for  they  got  by 
far  the  worst  of  the  fray.  Night  closed  the  scene  \  but  the  honorable 
scars  of  the  participators  of  the  memorable  seventeenth  of  August, 
long  bore  evidence  of  the  part  tbey  sustained  in  that  eventful  day. 

This  once  delightful  resort  is  going  down  hill.  The  ocean  is 
making  yearly  inroads  upon  the  bank ;  and  where  the  road  ran,  when 
I  was  first  a  visitor  at  Sear's,  the  moaning  sea  now  breaks,  and  3and- 
snipe  chase  the  receding  waves  for  sand-flies.  The  Branch  is  essen- 
tially a  Philadelphia  watering  place ;  and  an  old  baronial  German 
residence  in  the  Bergstrasse  was  not  more  completely  exclusive,  so 
far  as  strangers  were  concerned,  than  was  the  centre  building  at 
Long  Branch.     But  Time,  who  stamps  his  impress  upon  every  thing 
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earthly,  has  lefl  it  visibly  apparept  in  the  society  which  now  re- 
Borts  yearly  to  this  oceao  retreat.  Most  of  the  old  families  have 
dropped  off,  one  by  one  ;  and  new  faces,  and  aspirants  to  fashion,  now 
resort  there,  wiih  ,but  few  of  the  old  patrons.  It  has  latterly,  too,  I 
am  told,  a  reputation  for  scandal ;  and  't  is  said  other  business  than 
mere  recreation  is  arranged  and  planned  there.  But  be  that  as  it 
may ;  the  air  and  the  water  are  the  same,  though  ever  changing ; 
and  in  both,  to  the  few  who  can  rightly  appreciate  them,  will  be 
found  society  and  health. '  .  l.  a.  n. 

PkUaddphia^  July,  1889. 
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Oncx  in  thv  bosom  Bang  the  wild  bird  sweet,      • 
And  the  red  Indian  stretched  his  weary  frame 
Beneath  th^  shade,  in  noontide's  fervid  heat; 
The  muttering  thunder  and  the  tempest  came : 
Around  thee  flashed  the  lightning's  lork6d  flame; 
Still  dost  thou  rear  thy  crest,  gigantic  oak ! 
JLaughinff  to  scorn  their  elemental  aim, 
And  bolcQy  daring  Time's  destroying  stroke^ 
While  with  each  mom  thy  foim  to  mightier  strength  awoke. 

II. 

The  antlered  rover  of  the  wilderness 
Hath  bounded  near  thee  in  the  joyous  hourSj 
With  her  young  &wn.  in  sportive  loveUness ; 
The  ring-dove  woo'd  nis  mate  within  thy  bowers  : 
Children  of  beauty,  lainbow-vested  flowers, 
Opened  their  bosoms  to  the  golden  bee, 
Sparklmg  witn  gems  wept  by  the  dewy  showeri^ 
Beneath  thy  bro«d  and  emerald  canopy, 
Son  of  the  forest  home,  thou  once  majestic  treel 

IIU 

'But  Tims  hath  struck  his  javelin  to  thy  core^ 
That  sire  of  life,  and  monarch  of  decay  ; 
And  now  thou  liest,  all  withered,  wan,  and  hoar. 
Beneath  the  nieht-stonn,  and  the  scorching  ray : 
No  more  shall  olue-eyed  Spring,  in  spirit  gay, 
Spread  thy  ereen  banner  to  the  wanton  breeze ; 
Life,  strength,  and  beauty,  all  have  passed  away; 
Upon  thy  leaves  the  worm  and  lizard  seiza 
And  o'er  thee  slowly  creeps  the  shroud  of  fell 


IT. 

Thou  link  of  the  illimitable  chain  i 
Part  of  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  past, 
Tliough  thus  thou  liest,  to  life  thou  I't  spring  again, 
And  round  thee  Nature's  glorious  mantle  cast; 
While  from  her  treasures  of  the  undying  vast. 
The  teeming  earth,  the  spirit-breathing  blue, 
The  glow,  tiie  glory,  ana  the  lightning's  blast, 
The  balmy  breeze,  the  silver-dropping  dew. 
Shall  from  tny  mouldering  form  unnumbered  forms  renew. 
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THE  8T0HY  OP  ^OPPT  VAN  BUSTEB} 

nr.THBCS  CHAPTEBS  :  BEING  THE  BBLATION  OP  CIRCrM8TANCE8  WELL  KNOWN  TO  MANY 
LIVING  AND.CBEDIBLE  PERSONS  TO  HAW  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY,  AND 
THBKEPOBE  MOT  ENTITLED  TO  THE  DISTINCTION  OP  BEING  OAJuLEO  A  TALE. 


CHAPTEHI. 

WILL  INTBOCWCB  TNI    EBADKB  TO  TRC  MAMiilOM   or  TRB  VAN  BUITBK*,  AWD  ALCO  TO    XAC  PBIIf-' 

CIPAL    PERmillAGBa    OP    THl*    HIITOBV. 

It  has  justly  been  observed,  by  a  very  great  philosopher,  that '  Time 
levels  all  things  ;*  but  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  old  destroyer  pays 
less  respect,  than  a  wooden  house.  Time,  however,  is  a  conservative, 
compared  with  those  destructive  gentlemen  who  compose  the  com- 
mon council  of  this  famous  city.  No  sooner  do  they  take  their  oaths 
of  oiBce,  than  tney  begin  to  pass  laws  for  the  demolition  of  a  thousand 
or  two  houses,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  occupants ;  and  if  there  should 
chance  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  green  hill  within  their  jurisdiction,  they 
proceed  to  level  it  without  delay.  This  they  facetiously  term  '  making 
improvements.'  The  consequences  attendant  upon  this  system  of 
house-demolishing,  must,  of  necessity,  in  some  instances,  be  pic- 
turesque in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  very  melan- 
choly. The  disastrous  consequences  of  one  of  these  'improvements' 
will  foiTU  the  subject  of  these  chapters. 

In  one  of  the  long,  strait  avenues  which  beautify  the  upper  part  of 
this  tumultuous  metropolis,  stretching  its  flagged  walks  far  beyond  the 
vision  of  an  ordinary  eye,  stood  the  wooden  mansion  of  the  Van  Bus- 
ter family.  It  was  perched  at  a  fearful  height  from  the  surrounding 
pavement,  on  gi*ound  barely  sufficient  to  bear  its  weight ;  and  being 
propped  up  by  numerous  slender  poles,  and  long  pieces  of  scantling, 
It  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  one  of  tliose  entomological  specimens, 
to  which  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  appears  to  have  given  legs  sufficient 
for  half  its  species.  But^  I  doubt  if  the  Van  Buster  house  would 
have  kept  its  airy  posititm  with  one  prop  or  one  inch  of  ground  less  ; 
indeed,  the  only  wonder  was,  how  it  kept  together  at  all.  Time  and 
the  elements  had  done  their  worst,  and  reduced  it  to  as  ricketty  and 
worthless  a  condition  as  the  most  inveterate  lover  of  ruin  could 
have  desired.  The  little  urchins  in  the  neighborhood  no  longer  tried 
their  skill  in  archery,  by  shooting  at  its  windows ;  for  there  was  not 
a  glazed  pane  lefl  in  the  whole  building,  and  the  quilted  petticoats 
which  supplied  the  place  of  glass,  were  not  so  easily  demolished ; 
they  were  lefl  undisturbed  to  bleach  in  the  sun  and  rain.  The  gable- 
end  which  looked  into  the  newly-opened  avenue,  bore,  in  curiously 
shaped  iron  figures,  the  date  of  its  birth,  *  1779;'  and  no  one  would 
have  guessed  that  it  had  sprang  into  existence  a  year  later. 
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On  either  side,  it  was  flanked  by  long  rows  of  flat-roofed  bouses, 
flaunting  in  all  the  pride  of  red  paint,  and  green  Venetian  blinds. 
Every  body  wondered  that  such  a  ftishionable  street  should  be  dis- 
graced by  such  an  antiquated  piece  of  architecture ;  for  there  is 
nothing  So  repagnant  to  fashion  as  antiquity.  The  old  house 
hung  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  neigborhood,  like  the  old  man  of  the 
sea  on  the  shoulders  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  Rents  of  genteel  houses 
opposite  were  not  more  than  double  what  their  tenants  could  afford 
lo  pay ;  and  hence  landlords  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
the  venerable  old  pile.  All  the  Irish  chambermaids  in  the  street 
used  to  cross  themselves  as  they  passed  it  of  an  evening,  and  the 
darkies  would  roll  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  in  evident  consternation, 
as  they  shuffled  past ;  for  some  wicked  individuals  had  got  up  a  story 
tliat  the  house  was  haunted.  The  repoit,  however,  as  my  enlight- 
ened reader  will  suppose,  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  old  house  should  be  regarded  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  by  those  whose  faith  was  stronger  than  their  philosophy  ;  for  the 
absence  of  all  signs  of  in-dwelling  life  gave  it  a  most  gloomy  and 
mysterious  appearance.  It  sent  a  chill  to  the  heart,  to  hear  the  shut- 
ters creaking  on  their  rusty  hinges,  when  the  wind  was  high ;  and 
many  a  little  slumberer  has  been  startled  from  a  pleasant  sleep,  by 
the  slamming  of  its  doors,  on  a  stormy  night.  It  was  true,  that  some- 
times, of  a  still  morning,  a  light  curling  smoke  might  be  seen  rising 
out  of  an  aperture  in  the  roof;  but 

*  The  smoking  chimnies,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hoepitsUhe,' 

were  gone  ;  the  cheerful  peals  of  women's  tongues,  the  merry  sound 
of  children's  voices,  and  the  light-hearted,  infectious  laugh- of  inno- 
cence and  youth,  were  no  longer  heard  within  its  walls ;  the  beggar 
no  longer  rested  at  the  door,  and  the  prowling  thief,  in  his  remorseless 
rounds,  passed  it  wholly  by. 

The  sole  occupcnt  of  this  apparently  deserted  mansion,  was  Poppy 
Van  Bustbr,  the  principal  personage  in  this  history,  and  the  last 
of  his  family.  Some  asserted  that  he  was  the  first,  eJso  ;  for  in  this 
metropolis,  where  a  neighborhood  changes  its  population  once  in  ten 
years,  at  least,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  of  Poppy's  neigh- 
bors should  remember  so  far  back  as  when  he  was  bom.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sympathy  between  him  and  his  house ;  and  as  no  body 
beside  him  could  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  sleep  under  its 
dilapidated  roof,  so,  it  was  thought,  it  would  not  have  kept  itself  above 
the  head  of  any  one  else. 

The  once  numerous  family  of  the  Van  Busters,  ovring  to  non- 
marriage,  and  various  accidents,  had  dwindled  away,  until  poor 
Poppy  was  left  in  his  old  age,  without  a  companion  in  the  world,  save 
an  old  China  paiTot,  which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  brought  over  from 
Holland.  All  the  asc^ociates  of  his  younger  years  had  long  been 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  time.  Some  had  gone  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes on  the  grand  canal ;  some  had  become  great  speculators  and 
some  great  rogues  ;  others  had  been  hung,  and  some  had  found  their 
way  to  the  alms-house.  Not  a  solitary  companion  had  Poppy,  to  re- 
turn his  greeting  in  the  morning,  or  to  bid  him  good  night,  when  he 
retired  to  rest.     But  his  old  house  was  to  him  fadier,  and  mother,  and 
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fiiand ;  he  loved  the  .very  cobwebs  with  which  its  blackened  walls 
were  festooned ;  and  his  heart  clung  to  it  with  greater  fondness,  as 
day  after  day  he  saw  all  the  old  familiar  objects  in  his  neighborhood 
disappear,  and  something  new  and  strange  rise  up  in  their  place.  Here 
a  green  hillock,  on  whose  gentle  slope  he  had  many  times  basked  in 
the  warm  sun,  was  levelled,  to  fill  up  a  pond  where  he  had  skated 
when  a  boy ;  and  there  a  long  alley  of  sycamores  and  weeping  wil- 
lows were  succeeded  by  a  stationary  army  of  tall  black  lamp-posts ; 
and  where  every  thing  was  once  g^een,  and  fresh,  and  pleasant,  all 
was  changed  to  dose,  confined  streets ;  and  green  meadows  and 
noble  orchards  were  succeeded  by  a  hard  pavement,  and  little  bits  of 
dusty  gardens.  These  chants  filled  the  heart  of  our  hero  with  grief, 
and  bis  head  with  dismay.  He  would  sit  and  ponder  for  hours,  puz- 
zling his  brain  with  vague  surmises  about  the  probable  cause  of  all 
the  strange  movements  that  were  going  on  around  him.  He  had 
never  read  a  newspaper,  or  spent  an  evening  in  a  bar-room,  in  his 
life ;  how  then  could  he  know  any  thing  about  the  great  improve- 
ments chat  were  going  on  in  the  world  ]  The  word  had  not  got  into 
general  use,  when  he  mixed  with  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  steam- 
engines,  and  electro-magnetism,  to  say  nothing  of  phrenology,  and 
clairvoyance,  were  subjects  of  which  he  knew  no  more  than  his  China 
parrot. 

Indeed,  so  ignorant  was  Poppy  of  the  true  condition  of  things, 
that  he  honestly  thought  that  the  bricks,  of  which  the  interminable 
rows  of  houses  in  his  neighborhood  were  buik,  all  came  from  Hol- 
land. Although  he  was  never  known  to  perpetrate  a  joke  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  was  when,  one  April  fool's  day,  he  placed  a  tub  of 
dirty  water  on  top  of  the  barn-door,  and  then  was  the  first  to  open  it 
himself,  yet  he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  a  quizzical  smile,  when 
he  looked  upon  the  flat-roofed  houses  all  around  him,  and  compared 
them  with  the  tall  gables  of  his  own  well-beloved  mansion,  which 
were  so  cool  and  pleasant  in  summer,  and  so  well  calculated  in  win- 
ter to  slide  off  the  snow  which  was  sure  to  fall  upon  them ;  they  were 
exactly  adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  climate,  and  Poppy  thought 
to  himself,  '  How  powerful  is  fashion,  that,  spite  of  beauty,  comfort, 
and  convenience,  makes  men  adopt  her  models,  whether  suited  to 
their  wants  or  not !' 

Hardly  a  day  passed  by,  in  which  Poppy  did  not  receive  either  an 
offer  from  some  speculator  for  his  lot,  or  a  threat  from  the  street  com- 
missioners, that  his  house  should  be  pulled  down  about  his  ears,  if  he 
did  not  not  leave  it.  But  temptations  and  threats  were  alike  unavail- 
ing. At  one  time,  the  corporation  had  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land  carted  up  to  his  door,  all  in  specie  ;  thinkin?,  silly  body !  that 
the  sight  of  so  much  silver  would  overcome  nis  sturdy  Dutch 
affections.  He  did  not  even  deign  a  reply  to  the  insulting  act,  but 
continued  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  with  his  eyes  resting  on  his  China 
parrot,  all  the  while  the  agent  of  the  corporation  was  remonstrating 
with  him.  On  one  occasion  he  did,  indeed,  condescend  to  make  a 
reply,  when  he  was  sorely  beset.  His  honor,  the  mayor,  thinking 
to  awe  him  into  compliance,  called  on  him  in  person.  But  this  dig- 
nified unbending  of  official  greatness  failed  of  its  expected  effect, 
honor  found  our  hero  smoking  his  pipe,  as  usual,  in  his  little  par- 
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lor ;  but  not  l)eing  aware  of  the  quality  of  his  visitor,  or  probably 
anticipating  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come,  Poppy  did  not  even 
rise  to  greet  him.  This  want  of  courtesy  the  worthy  magistrate 
aflected  not  to  notice,  but  began  his  remonstrance,  in  a  tone  of  sub- 
dued dignity;  for  he  was  a  cunning  man,  and  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  violence. 

He  began  by  making  a  few  magniloquent  and  incomprehensible 
remarks,  such  as  are  suitable  for  great  occasions,  aod  having  discoursed 
on  the  march  of  mind,  the  influence  of  steam,  and  other  matters 
quite  as  foreign  to  the  subject  in  his  thoughts,  he  gradually  developed 
to  the  unmoveable  old  man  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  even  conde- 
Bcended  to  read,  from  a  yellow  sheep-skin  volume  which  be  had 
brought  with  him,  the  law  which  compels  a  man  to  yield  up  his  pro- 
perty at  the  will  of  the  common  council,  whether  he  be  disposed  to 
do  so  or  not.  He  then  went  on  to  cite  innumerable  precedents, 
enough  to  have  terrified  the  soul  of  any  body  but  a  Dutchman.  But  the 
eloquence  of  the  mayor,  the  law,  and  the  precedents,  had  no  more 
efiect  upon  Poppy,  than  they  had  upon  his  China  parrot ;  for  he  had, 
if  possible,  a  greater  contempt  for  the  laws,  than  he  had  for  improve- 
ments. But  his  honor,  like  a  skilful  general,  had  reserved  the  force 
of  his  fire  for  a  rallying  charge.  He  told  Poppy,  with  great  exulta- 
tion, that  the  board  had  passed  a  resolution  to  build  him  a  new  house, 
with  marble  mantels,  and  folding-doors,  exactly  like  those  which 
surrounded  him,  if  he  would  quietly  consent  to  vacate  his  old  one. 
At  the  bare  mention  of  such  an  abomination.  Poppy  threw  down 
his  pipe,  jumped  upon  his  feet,  and  swoi^  a  terrible  oath,  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  rushing  the  while  into  his  withered  face. 

'  No  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  never !  This  is  my  house ;  it  was  my  fa- 
ther's ;  it  has  never  deserted  me,  and  I  will  never  leave  it !  1  was 
bom  here  —  I  will  die  here  !* 

The  worthy  magistrate  was  electrified,  and  finding  that  iPoppy  was 
impervious  alike  to  law  and  eloquence,  he  suddenly  withdrew,  with- 
x>ut  displaying  any  of  those  pleasant  and  dignified  airs  with  which  he 
bad  entered  ;  as  a  company  of  warriors  will  march  into  battle,  ob- 
serving all  the  rules  of  the  strictest  martial  etiquette,  and  making  a 
great  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  but  finding  it  necessary  to  make 
a  retreat,  will  scamper  off,  every  man  for  himself,  without  paying  the 
smallest  respect  to  army  tactics. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  common  council,  the  mayor  sent  in 
A  report  of  his  proceedings ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  Poppy 
Van  Buster  was  a  stubborn  old  Dutchman,  and  that  he  and  his  old 
house  should  be  forthwith  removed,  vi  etarmis. 

The  work  of  destruction  went  daily  on,  and  Poppy  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  until  his  bouse  was  left  standing  in  the  fearful  sitna- 
tinn  in  which  we  have  described  it.  Here  the  levellers  stopped. 
They  had  an  undAfinable  dread  of  going  farther.  Whether  thay 
desisted  out  of  respect  to  the  old  gentleman's  affection,  or  whether 
they  feared  that  he  would  invoke  some  dreadful  calamity  on  their 
heads,  is  not  now  known.  The  corporation  winked  at  the  neglect  of 
their  agents,  and  oousoled  theraseK^s  with  the  expectation,  that  the 
next  Septeml>er  gnle  would  certainly  topple  down  the  old  house,  or 
ihat  death  would  shortly  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  its  tenant.     But 
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gale  sacceeded  gale,  and  season  followed  season  ;  a^d  neither  Poppy 
nor  his  house  gave  any  signs  of  immediate  dissolution.  How  long 
they  would  have  continued  in  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  concave, 
had  not  chance,  which  has  brought  to  a  close  matters  of  greater  im- 
portance than  this,  when  design  has  failed,  at  length  consigned  both 
house  and  tenant  to  their  native  dust. 


CHAPTER     YI. 

COHTAlltl  A  HItTOMCAL  FACT,  iTlllCH  THE  ft^ADSE  MAV  WKTSft  HATC  BWCOONTBECO  tirORB. 

It  bo  happened  that  Poppy  was  one  morning  inspecting  an  old 
chest  of  drawers,  which  once  belonged  to  his  great  aunt,  when  he 
found  a  large  roll  of  faded  taffeta,  tied  up  with  innumerable  pieces  of 
thread,  and  worsted  yam.  An  unusual  curiosity  promptea  him  to 
examine  its  contents.  Af^er  removing  a  good  many  envelopes,  all 
of  which  were  carefully  tied  up  like  the  outer  one,  he  at  last  came  to 
a  small  roll  of  what  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  diity  brown 
paper,  but  on  close  examination,  it  proved  to  be  continental  money. 
He  remembered  that  during  his  aunt's  life  time,  she  was  supposed  to 
be  immensely  rich,  but  that  on  her  death,  the  only  article  of  value 
found  among  her  effects,  was  an  old  tortoise-shell  snuff-box.  '  This 
then,'  thought  Poppy,  as  he  unrolled  the  bundle  of  continental  notes, 
'was  my  aunt's  fortune!'  And  h&  could  not  but  think,  that  Provi- 
dence had  thrown  in  his  Way  this  hidden  treasure,  to  reward  him  for 
his  constancy  in  clinging  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  His  next 
thought  was  how  to  dispose  of  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money ; 
and  after  reflecting  on  the  subject  almost  a  month,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  cousin  Nicholas,  who  lived  in  Coenties*  slip,  was  entitled  to 
one  half  of  it;  and  he  determined  to  make  him  a  visit,  and  announce 
hia  good  fortune  to  him ;  for  Poppy  was  the  soul  of  honesty,  notwith- 
standing he  was  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  modem  improvements. 
He  never  wasted  a  thought  on  the  probability  of  his  finding  his  cou- 
sin, although  it  was  a  very  long  time  since  he  had  heard  of  him  ;  but 
immediately  commenced  selecting  himself  a  dress,  from  the  extensive 
wardrobe  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  to  make  his  visit.  It  was  the 
old  gentleman's  wish  to  avoid  observation,  for  he  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  being  seen  away  from  his  house,  and  had  a  vague  idea 
of  the  mutabilities  of  fashion.  He  therefore  very  discreetly  selected 
the  most  mfidern  dress  he  could  find.  This  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
velvet  breeches,  with  a  patch  on  each  knee,  but  so  little  faded,  that 
there  was  considerable  room  for  guessing  at  their  original  color, 
which  might  have  been  green.  The  fashicm  of  the  coat  was  quite 
indescribable.  Its  collar  was  very  small,  but  the  tailor,  as  if  conscious 
of  having  done  a  wnmg  to  that  part  of  tho  garment,  had  made  most 
exuberant  tails,  with  yawning  pockets,  of  feaiful  capacity,  which  told  as 
plainly  as  pockets  could  speak,  that  the  date  of  their  construction  was 
anterior  to  the  race  of  pick-pockets  in  this  thriving  city.  The  crown 
of  his  hat  was  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  great  bowl ;  and  the 
rim  being  broad,  it  was  buttoned  up  at  the  sides,  to  keep  it  from 
slouching.  Thus  equipped,  did  the  honest  old  gentleman  steal 
quietly  out  of  hia  house,  one  pleasant  morning  in  July,  to  go  in  search 
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of  his  cousin  Nicholas,  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  his  daily  task  of 
heating  the  tiled  roofs  and  cobble-paved  streets  of  the  '  commercial 
emporium/  as  well  as  every  other  emporium  in  the  Union.  A  slight 
moisture  suffused  his  eyes,  as  he  heard  the  heavy  sound  of  bis  foot- 
steps on  the  hard  flagging  of  the  street,  for  it  called  to  mind  the  ver- 
dant carpeting  which  once  overspread  the  very  place  where  he  was 
walking.  But  he  drove  away  all  melancholy  feelings,  by  thinking  of 
his  aunt's  fortune,  and  imagining  the  pleasant  surprise  of  his  cousin 
Nicholas,  when  he  should  hear  of  his  good  luck. 

But  alas  |  that  we  should  anticipate  pleasures,  when  even  those 
which  are  enjoyed  pass  away  before  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of 
possessing  them !  O  that  men  would  learn,  from  the  continued  de- 
cay going  on  around  them,  never  to  fasten  their  affections  upon  mere 
earthly  things  !  Little  did  Poppy  think,  when  he  left  his  old  house 
that  pleasant  summer  morning,  that  never  again  should  bis  head  rest 
beneath  its  venerable  roof.  He  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  on 
his  honest  errand,  when  Fortune,  who  is  never  asleep  when  there  is 
mischief  to  be  perpetrated,  directed  the  street  inspector  to  the  very 
spot  where  our  hero  was  quietly  trudging  along.  That  indefatigable 
officer  was  taking  a  short  ride,  for  the  benefit  of  the  morning  air ;  and 
his  attention  being  arrested  by  a  strange-looking  figure,  he  presently 
discovered  it  to  be  none  other  than  Poppy  himself;  and  no  sooner  did 
he  become  satisfied  of  this  fact,  than  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
rode  full  tilt  to  the  mayor's,  to  give  information  that  our  hero  was 
abroad.  -The  mayor  immediately  sent  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  re- 
corder, and  the  recorder  sent  notices  to  the  members  of  the  two 
boards  ;  and  before  the  good  citizens  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
had  finished  their  breakfasts,  the  common  council  were  assembled  in 
joint  ballot,  all  political  differences  were  forgotten,  and  as  there  was 
no  time  for  any  member  to  make  a  display  of  eloquence,  by  opposing 
a  measure  at  fi]*st,  which  he  intended  to  support  in  the  end,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  they  would  form  a  procession,  and  with 
the  mayor  and  the  recorder  at  their  head,  proceed  immediately  to  the 
house  of  the  Van  Busters,  and  behold  its  demolition. 

The  procession  was  accordingly  formed ;  and  there  being  no  time 
to  send  off  invitations  to  the  strangers  of  distinction  then  in  the  city, 
they  were  joined  by  no  one,  except mg  the  chimney-sweeps,  and  a  few 
runaway  boys  from  the  House  of  Refuge,  a  p^rt  of  the  community 
who,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  great  fondness  for  all  kinds  of  proces- 
sions and  celebrations,  whether  civil  or  military.  When  they  arrived 
in  front  of  the  devoted  mansion,  the  honorable  body,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  fiery  hot  rays  which  Sol,  as  if  in  anger,  was  pouring  down  upon 
them,  respectfully  uncovered  their  heads,  while  the  mayor  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  novel  subjects  of  the  march  of  mind,  anthracite  coal, 
and  other  matters  in  fashion  at  that  time.  When  he  closed,  the  mob 
gave  three  cheers,  the  corporation  workmen  took  their  axes  from 
their  broad  shoulders,  and  the  work  of  destruction  began.  In  one 
short  hour,  the  venerable  mansion  of  the  Van  Busters,  once  the  pride 
of  Manhattan  Island,  lay  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins. 

Before  the  clouds  of  dust,  caused  by  the  overthrow  of  the  worm- 
eaten  house,  had  settled  away,  the  corporation  voted  to  each  of  its 
members  a  silver  medal,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  settled  a 
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pension  on  the  street  inspector,  and  complimented  each  other  on  their 
liberality  and  energy.  They  then  adjourned  to  BeUevue,  to  eat  green 
turtle,  and  drink  champagne,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  elegant  enjoyment. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  full  account  of  the  toasts 
drank  on  that  occasion,  with  several  other  interesting  particulars,  in 
the  evening  papers  of  that  day. 


CHAPTER    III* 

BSLATU    miAT    BtrKL    THE    BBEO    OT    THII    VTOEV,   WHILK  ON    HI*    JOOBNBT  IN    tCABCH    VT   HW 
COVtIN  NICHOLAS,  AND  AL«0  TBB  PARIICUX^AB*  •¥   BH  MtLANCHOLV  END. 

PoppT  continued  to  trudge  along,  after  the  street  inspector  had 
met  him ;  but  at  one  time  his  forebodings  were  so  gloomy,  that  he 
half  determined  to  turn  back,  and  endeavor  to  get  word  to  his  cousin 
Nicholas,  without  visiting  him  in  person  ;  something,  however,  caught 
his  eye  at  the  moment,  and  he  travelled  onward,  until  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  great  crowd  in  Broeuiway,  who  pressed  him  so 
hard,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  wait  until  evening 
before  he  returned,  as  then,  he  reasoned,  all  the  people  would  be  at 
home,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  he  could  walk  along  unmolested. 
Many  and  wonderful  were  the  sights  which  he  encountered ;  and  at 
times,  all  thoughts  of  himself  and  his  house  were  swallowed  up  in 
contemplating  the  curious  objects  around  him.  He  was  stunned  by 
strange  noises,  and  his  senses  were  fairly  bewildered  by  the  odd- 
looking  people  who  were  continually  passing  him^  Sometimes  a  bevy 
of  gay  creatures  would  whisk  by  him,  looking  so  queer,  and  yet  so 
beautiful,  that  Poppy  could  compare  them  to  nothing  but  the  angel 
forms  that  he  sometimes  fancied  he  saw  in  his  dreams;  but  these  far 
outstripped  in  lightness  and  gayety  any  thing  he  had  ever  conceived 
of  an  atrial  beings  He  looked  in  vain,  on  every  side,  hoping  to  see 
something  that  resembled  himself.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  startled  at 
the  sight  of  a  familiar  form,  but  as  he  looked  wistfully  toward  it,  ha 
discovered  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  his  own  person  in  a  long 
mirror,  which  stood  at  a  shop  door.  He  began  to  feel  that  weary 
heart-heaviness  which  many  of  us  have  experienced,  when  we  have 
found  ourselves  alone  in  a  gay  crowd,  where  there  was  not  one  fami- 
liar face  to  greet  us  with  a  kindly  smile.  Ah !  who  would  leave 
home,  where  he  might  live,  loving  and  beloved,  to  mingle,  uncared 
for,  in  the  gayest  circles  that  ever  crowded  the  halls  of  a  palace  ! 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  before  Poppy  reached  the  spot  where  he 
supposed  the  little  yellow  house  of  his  cousin  Nicholas  still  stood  > 
for  he  did  not  believe  that  one  who  bore  hu  name  could  be  guilty  of 
either  pulling  down  his  house,  or  of  selling  it ;  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  selling  his  father's  bones.  .  But  the  house  of  his  cousin 
was  gone,  and  in  its  place,  a  tall  brick  store,  with  a  foundation  of  solid 
granite  pillars,  lifted  its  head  almost  into  the  clouds.  He  looked  in 
at  one  of  the  doors,  and  saw  a  great  many  finely-dressed  young  men 
moving  about  like  bees  in  a  hive,  behind  long  ranges  of  counters  and 
boxes.  A  younjz  gentleman,  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  hair  under  hi* 
chin,  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  asked  him  if  be  wished  to  purchase  a 
lot  of  cheap  goods  for  cash.    But  Poppy  made  no  reply.    He  sat 
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down  on  an  empty  box,  at  the  door,  to  rest  his  old  limbs,  and  wa» 
almost  disposed  to  curae  himself  for  his  folly  in  leaving  his  house. 
But  he  derived  consolation  from  the  pix>spect  of  smoking  his  pipe  in 
quiet,  when  he  should  reach  home  ;  and  as  the  sun  bad  set,  be  began 
his  homeward  journey.  He  found  the  crowd  in  Broadway  even 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  morning ;  and  his  perplexity  was  greatly 
mcreased,  for  he  could  not  conceive  where  all  the  people  came  from, 
nor  where  they  were  going.  The  glare  of  the  gas  Hglits  astonished  him 
more  than  any  thing  that  he  had  encountered.  To  see  a  blight  flame 
issuing  from  a  little  slender  brass  tube,  exceeded  evei^  thing  he  had 
ever  beheld,  or  heard  tell  of.  But  his  head  having  become  a  little 
ased  to  the  noise,  he  did  not  meet  with  so  much  difficulty  in  groping 
along,  as  he  did  in  the  morning,  although  his  old  legs  almost  sank 
under  him,  they  were  so  weary. 

At  last,  he  reached  the  long  avenue,  where,  he  fondly  thought,  his 
house  was  standing  to  receive  him.  His  heart  leaped  within  him  for 
joy,  as  he  turned  out  of  Broadway,  and  heard  the  tread  and  shufl9ing 
of  feet  die  away  behind  him.  How  much  pleasanter,  ho  thoueht,  a» 
he  hurried  on,  was  the  solitary  but  familiar  creaking  of  his  old  win« 
dow-shutters,  as  they  turned  on  their  rusty  hinges,  than  the  vile  Ba- 
bel-like jargon  he  had  been  listening  to  all  day!  But  when  be 
came  to  the  little  eminence  on  which  he  had  left  his  house  standing, 
in  all  the  pride  of  antiquity,  and  lieheld  nothing  but  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
his  heart  seemed  to  wither  within  him.  He  leaned  against  a  post  for 
suppoit,  and  cast  his  eyes  imploringly  to  heaven.  A  sickly  ray  of 
hope  enlivened  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  mistaken  the  street,  and  it  was 
some  other  person's,  and  not  his  own  misfortune,  that  he  was  contem- 
plating. He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  handkerchief,  to  wipe 
away  the  moisture  from  his  eyes,  but  it  was  gone  :  it  had  been  spirited 
away  in  the  crowd  through  which  he  had  passed.  '  Ah !'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  this  all  comes  of  that  vile  money  !  1  will  scatter  it  ti>  the 
winds ;  it  shall  do  no  more  harm  to  any  body.'  He  mad^  a  motion 
with  his  hand  to  take  the  odious  bundle  from  his  pocket,  but  the  flap 
of  his  coat  was  gone,  pocket  and  all !  Again  he  cast  an  imploring 
look  to  heaven,  which  seemed  to  ask  if  an  old  man's  wrongs  should 
go  unavenged.  He  then  groped  along  over  the  ruins  which  lay 
around  him,  and  having  found  an  old  stair-case,  he  climbed  up,  and 
discovered  his  old  three-cornered  chair  standinff  unhurt.  His  foot 
struck  upon  something  hard  ;  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  it  was  part 
of  his  China  parrot ;  and  even  this  frail  relic  gave  him  a  momentary 
pleasure. 

The  moon  had  just  risen,  and  her  bright  beams,  as  they  ffleamed 
through  the  apertures  in  the  wall,  appeared  to  Poppv  the  spiritualized 
forms  of  his  ancestors,  hovering  over  him.  The  wind,  as  it  swept  by 
him,  and  sighed  through  the  rifted  crevices  in  the  walls,  seemed  to 
mourn  for  his  loss.  He  cast  his  eyes  above  him,  and  beheld  a  beam 
stretching  over  bis  head,  as  if  tendering  him  its  consolatory  support. 
He  untied  his  cravat,  threw  a  hurried,  anxious  glance  over  the  deso- 
late scene,  and  the  next  moment,  Misfortune  had  done  her  last  deed. 

In  the  mornings  Poppy  was  found  hanging  from  the. only  remaining 
rafter  of  his  once  dearly  beloved  mansion.  Not  a  passer-by  that 
saw  the  old  man,  with  his  white  locks  streaming  upon  the  wind,  but 
blessed  himself  that  he  had  no  hand  in  causing  his  unhappy  end. 

B.  F. 
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THE     REJECTION. 


•  Y    Ul»»    B.    a.     •TOCKTOM.,    A    MBW    COMTBIBUTOBk 


Thou  little  knoVst  the  heart, 

Thou  fain  wouldst  call  thine  own ; 
How  full  of  cherished  memories, 

And  many  a  haunting  tope  ; 
Sweet  echoes  of  the  voice 

That  won  mejirat  to  love, 
And  still  it  hath  a  sacred  charm. 

All  other  sounds  above ! 

Nay,  listen  to  my  words— 

They  have  a  meaning  kind, 
And  only  seek  to  calm  and  soothe 

The  tumult  of  thy  mind. 
I  know  thy  noble  heart, 

Full  of  all  truth  and  worth, 
Thy  pure  and  lofty  intellect, 

That  scorns  the  lures  of  earth. 

Yet  will  I  wake  once  more 

Those  visions  of  the  past : 
Ah  me !  how  well  I  might  have  known 

They  were  too  bright  to  last  I 
I  was  a  thoughtless  girl, 

A  thing  of  April  mood. 
One  moment  sm^ng  in  the  elen, 

Then  grieving  m  the  wood! 

Beneath  the  flower-decked  sod 

My  blessed  parents  slept, 
And  many  a  time  beside  tne  grave. 

Their  children  sat  and  wept : 
Mysister  had  the  smile, 

The  tender,  loving  eyes. 
That  made  our  aneel-motner  seem 

A  being  of  the  skies. 

How  beautiful  she  was ! 

With  all  a  statue's  grace 
Embodied  in  her  perfect  form, 

And  softly-rounded  face : 
She  numbered  seven  years. 

When  first  I  saw  the  liffht ; 
Than  me  by  seven  years  fovelier. 

In  every  vurtue  bright. 

We'  had  no  thoughts  unshared, 

No  interest  apart, 
Till  hU  sweet  whispers  reached  my  ears, 

Hia  image  filled  my  heart ! 
Yet  when  he  told  our  love, 

She  listened  with  a  smile. 
Though  tears  of  holy  tenderness 

Were  in  her  eyes  the  while. 

She  decked  me  for  a  bride. 

And  twined  amid  my  hair 
Fresh  blossoms  of  the  orange-tree^ 

With  her  small  fingers  fair : 
And  when  she  saw  new  joy, 

Month  after  montli^  arise. 
Like  one  whose  mission  was  fulfilled, 

She  left  us  for  the  skies  I 
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Then  uncontrolled  and  wild. 

Had  been  my  wayward  grie^ 
But  for  his  sweet,  consohng  words, 

That  brought  my  heart  relief: 
And  now  I  had  but  him 

To  love  upon  the  earth. 
Yet  never  felt  we  loneliness. 

Beside  our  hous^old  hearth. 

How  constant  were  his  cares  I 

His  thoughts  all  turned  to  me^ 
Whether  in  solitude  he  roamed, 

Or  mki  gay  company : 
He  ever  knew  the  cleft 

Where  spring's  first  footsteps  fell, 
And  plucked  for  me  the  early  flowers, 

I  always  lov^  so  welL 

Whm  summer  winds  were  soft, 

At  starry  eventkle, 
Discoursing  upon  holy  things, 

He  wan(ferea  by  my  side : 
And  when  the  wmter  storms 

Around  our  home  would  rage, 
With  what  a  sweetly  serious  air 

He  read  the  sacred  page ! 

At  last,  with  speechless  wo, 

I  saw  his  strength  decUne^ 
Yet  brighter  grew  his  hopes  the  while. 

As  stars  in  darkness  shine : 
But  ah  I  enough  to  say, 

I  was  at  length  alone : 
I,  who  was  not  preparea  for  heaven. 

Where  they,  the  blessed,  had  gone  I 

Then  deem  her  not  unkuid. 

Whose  love  is  in  /t^  grave  $ 
I  knsw  thou  ^ouldst  not  that  this  hand. 

Without  a  heart,  I  gave : 
There  is  no  scene  nor  place. 

That  tells  me  not  of  him ; 
There  is  no  hour,  from  rosy  mom,  . 

To  the  gray  twilight  dim. 

Wizrter,  and  budding  spring 

Summer^  and  autumn  fair, 
His  image  is  before  me  still. 

As  pictured  in  the  air : 
Thou  couldst  not  even  speak 

A  word  of  love  to  me^ 
That  would  not  fill  my  eyes  with  tears, 

My  soul  with  agony  I 

Then  seek  another  bride. 

Untouched  by  sorrow's  dart, 
Who  will  repay  the  tenderness 

Of  such  a  noble  heart : 
And  give  thy  prayers  to  her. 

Who  longs  to  close  her  eyw. 
And  hasten  to  the  blessed  throng 

Of  loved  ones  in  the  skies ! 
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'ICnowlbdgi  and  golDdness — thew  make  degrees  in  heaven,  and  they  must  be  the 
graduating  icale  of  a  true  democracy.  I  believe  that  the  Christian  law,  seconding,  of 
course,  the  laws  of  nature,  ordains  equality  —  democracy  if  you  please ;  and  therefore, 
that  its  progress  and  final  stability  are  certain.  The  ladder  is  knocked  down,  ray  friend^ 
and  we  stand  on  nature's  level.'  Vim  Sbogwick'*  *  Homb.* 

Our  political  axiom,  that  *  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal/  is  held 
up  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  world  as  our  national  motto.  We  are 
proud  of  seeing  it  inscribed,  in  characters  of  light,  upon  the  banner 
under  which  we  are  marching  to  the  highest  places  of  power  and  of 
glory ;  for  we  know  that  the  gaze  of  other  nations  is  nxed  upon  us, 
in  envy  and  admiration.  It  is  our  boast,  that  under  our  government, 
the  accidents  of  biith  and  station  give  no  one  roan  supremacy  over 
another,  in  his  claims  to  distinction,  and  that  its  highest  office  is  as 
freely  opened  to  the  son  of  a  laborer,  as  to  the  son  of  a  president. 
In  contrasting  our  republic  with  other  countries,  we  become  elevated 
by  the  thought  of  our  greatness  in  the  rank  of  nations ;  we  designate 
our  people  as  a  nation  of  sovereigns';  and  viewing  ourselves  as  parts 
of  this  mighty  whole,  we  glorv  in  the  name  of  American,  and  wish 
for  no  other  title.  Thus  dignified  are  the  feelings,  and  thus  noble  are 
the  sentiments,  that  we  cherish  as  patriots ;  but  what  becomes  of  our 
self-respect,  and  our  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  when  we  look 
at  ourselves  as  individuals,  and  strive  to  ascertain  our  own  place 
among  our  fellows  1  Apply  our  boasted  motto  to  society,  and  we 
hoot  it  with  scorn.  So  far  from  acknowledging  that  we  stand  upon 
the  same  level  with  those  who  surround  us,  our  whole  lives  are  spent 
in  endeavoring  to  reach  those  whom  we  imagine  are  above  us,  and  to 
thrust  back  those  whom  we  think  are  beneath  us. 

What  a  beggar's  ffarb  of  rags  and  patches,  is  our  attempted  code 
of  distinctions  in  society !  In  Europe,  there  is  at  least  order  and 
symmetry  in  the  arrangement,  however  unjust  or  unreasonable  they 
may  appear.  There,  they  are  considered  of  so  much  importance,  as 
to  be  laid  down  with  all  due  solemnity  in  the  pages  of  the  learned 
commentator  of  English  law ;  and  although  by  these  regulations,  the 
tripping  damsel  in  her  teens  is  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  a  vener- 
able and  silver-haired  grand-sire,  if  her  title  should  chaiice  to  be  higher 
than  his,  yet  such  things  are  in  accordance  with  their  government, 
and  with  the  customs  handed  down  from  the  feudal  ages.  But  vrith 
us  it  is  different.  The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  institutions  pro- 
mulgate the  glorious  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  law  of 
primogeniture  has  no  place  among  us ;  we  are  a  brotherhood  of  free- 
men, and  the  right  and  title  of  one  is  as  full  and  as  high  as  that  of 
another.  And  it  is  evident  that  this  doctrine  also  eventually  organ- 
izes our  society,  in  despite  of  the  puny  and  contemptible  efforts  made 
to  counteract  it,  and  the  cowardly  denial  which  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge it  The  mechanic's  apprentice  throws  down  his  tools,  enters  in 
the  race  for  wealth  or  politicsd  preferment,  and  takes  his  place  beside 
the  son  of  the  judge,  or  of  the  wealthy  merchant  The  most  aristo- 
cratic and  manceuvering  mother  is  brought  to  bestow  her  jealously- 
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guarded  daughter*8  hand  upon  the  man  whose  former  occupation  she 
blushes  to  own,  but  whose  present  station  renders  his  alliance  an  ob- 
ject of  her  pride  and  highest  ambition. 

The  wealthy  vulgar,  conscious  of  their  possessing  no  inherent  claims 
of  superiority  to  the  mass  around  them,  entrench  themselves  behind 
the  gore^eous  outworks  of  display ;  but  they  cannot  exclude  those 
whom  they  affect  to  despise,  for  rapidly  accumulated  fortunes  soon 
enable  those  whom  they  contemn  to  occupy  the  same  height,  and  throw 
up  contiguous  breast-works.  We  see  these  things  taking  place 
around  us^  and  yet  we  talk  of  our  distinctions  in  society,  our  sepa- 
rate circles,  which  we  would  fain  make  others  believe  are  as  far 
asunder  as  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  of  Herschel.  There  are  so 
many  '  cycles  upon  epicycles,  orbs  on  orbs,'  in  our  confused  divisions 
of  rank,  that  no  one  can  tell  whose  circle  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  empyrean,  or  which  individual  can  show  an  undisputed 
claim  to  a  place  in  any  one  of  them.  Look  at  the  ground  on  which  these 
distinctions  are  said  to  rest,  and  examine  the  ostensible  title  that  is 
necessary  to  gain  a  passport  into  the  debateable  land  of  '  good  so- 
ciety,' and  we  find  the  one  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision,  and 
the  other  so  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  rightful  claimant,  that  were  our 
would-be  exclusives  legally  sUict  in  their  investigations,  they  would 

soon  be  forced 

•  to  tread  alone 

Their  banquet  halls  deserted.' 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  phraseology  of  ton,  knows  what  is 
meant  by  a  '  mixture ;'  but  in  defiance  of  its  arbitrary  code,  these 
'  abhorred  mixtures'  take  place,  in  every  company  that  is  gathered 
together,  from  the  social  party  to  the  public  ball.  A  large  assem- 
blage cannot  be  collected,  without  admitting  many  whom  the  most 
fastidious  consider  as  unlawful  intruders  ;  but  our  '  lady  patronesses' 
are  obliged  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  to  overlook  the  taint 
of  '  the  trades,'  provided  the  industrious  occupation  has  been  aban- 
doned for  the  idleness  of  acquired  wealth.  They  profess  to  hold 
themselves  far  above  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  man  who  still 
plies  the  tools  of  honest  toil,  while  they  strive  to  forget  that  the  for- 
tunes bequeathed  to  them,  were  wrought  by  the  same  implements  in 
the  hands  of  their  own  ancestors.  How  inconsistent  ana  how  l^dic- 
rous,  are  all  attempts  ^t  such  exclusiveness  1  And  yet  they  talk  of 
aristocracy,  assume  a  haughty  superciliousness  toward  their  supposed 
inferiors,  and  utter  '  swelling  words  of  vanity'  respecting  their  *  first 
circles,'  and  their  '  distinctions  in  society.'  Away  with  such  foolery ! 
Away  with  these  paltry  card-built  imitations  of  the  time-worn,  crum- 
bling edifices  of  £urope !  It  is  these  follies,  and  this  baseless  pre- 
tension, that  render  us  the  laughing  stock  of  tourists,  and  a  mark  for 
the  finger  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  when  we  are  t|uvellers  in  England, 
or  on  the  continent.  The  name  of  American  has  indeed  been  basely 
dishonored,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  given  of  some  of  our  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen  abroad.  These  rivals  of  cockney  tourists, 
these  rambling  idlers,  whose  empty  heads  and  full  purses  have  caused 
them  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  m  the  cities  of  Europe,  what  shall  we 
say  of  them  1  The  ostentatious  £dlly  and  petty  vanity  of  some,  have 
caused  us  to  blush  to  own  them  as  Americans ;  but  of  those  who  are 
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ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  who  depreciate 
our  country,  and  its  glorious  institutions,  we  would  say, '  Out  upon 
the  ingrates !  They  are  no  longer  of  us  i  We  divorce  them  from 
our  hearths  and  our  homes,  and  hope  they  may  live  and  die  the  sub- 
jects of  a  despot ;  for  they  are  unworthy  to  inhale  again  the  free  air 
of  oHr  hills,  or  to  touch  their  feet  upon  this  soil,  whose  liberty  was 
the  blood-bought  heritage  of  our  fathers  !' 

Let  us  then  cast  all  these  follies  from  us ;  let  us  carry  our  national 
motto  into  American  society,  and  proudly  acknowledge  it  as  our  own, 
in  the  midst  of  the  proudest  court  of  Europe,  and  it  will  bring  us 
the  respect,  ay,  even  the  reverence,  of  the  most  cringing  slave  at  the 
feet  of  royalty.  There  is  a  lofty  independence,  a  Earless  freedom, 
in  the  bearing  and  character  of  a  true  republican^  which  force  men  to 
honor  him.  lie  looks  on  men  as  men^  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  their  titles.     To  him, 

*  The  rank  is  but  the  ffainea's  staoip^ 
The  man*8  the  gold  tor  a*  that !' 

He  maintains  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  without  violating  the  cus- 
toms of  any  society  into  which  he  is  thrown.  He  is  always  an 
American  citizen ;  at  a  court  presentation,  a  nobleman's  entertain- 
ment, or  at  a  merchant's  table.  We  trust  that  our  country  may  have 
many  such  representatives  in  foreign  climes,  so  as  to  redeem  us  from 
the  opprobrium  which  is  said  to  rest  upon  us. 

Let  it  be  our  boast,  that  the  regulations  of  our  social  Ufe  are  based 
upon  the  same  broad  and  noble  foundation  as  our  political  institu- 
tions ;  that  our  highest  places  are  open  to  all  who  are  worthy  of 
them,  whether  they  be  the  descendants  of  home-bom  peasants,  or 
foreign  nobles. 

Let  us  pride  ourselves  in  making  character  and  intellect  the  only 
standard  of  gradation,  for  gradations  there  will  ever  be,  while  men  dif- 
fer so  much  in  the  cultivation  of  their  hearts  and  their  minds.  An  agra- 
rianism  in  social  intercourse  is  as  impracticable,  and  would  be  as  im- 
possible, as  an  agprarianism  in  property. 

The  present  code  of  divisions  in  society  is  arbitrary,  and  princi- 
pally based  upon  different  degrees  of  wealth  and  display ;  and  it  is 
the  tyranny  of  fashion,  alone,  that  keeps  such  antipodes  together. 
Break  up  dbe  artificial  bands  that  hold  our  incongruous  mixtures  in 
union,  and  all  will  find  their  proper  level.  It  is  the  consciousness  that 
external  distinctions  are  all  that  are  required,  that  leads  to  those  eager 
struggles  for  station  and  precedence.  The  vulgar  and  unintellectual 
woman,  who  delights  in  finery  and  show,  and  whose  husband  or  father 
may  chance  to  be  a  mechanic,  knows  that  there  are  many  women  of 
her  own  kind  in  the  circles  above  her ;  and  it  is  this  that  tempts  her 
to  strive  for  a  place  beside  them.  Were  our  conventional  regulations 
differently  constituted,  barriers  of  exclusion  would  be  needless,  for 
those  of  low  minds  and  frivolous  tastes  would  not  even  attempt  to 
mingle  with  their  superiors  in  mental  elevation,  for  to  them  there 
womd  be  neither  happiness  nor  congeniality  in  the  companionship. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  society  to  arrange  itself  into  classes ; 
but  these  classes,  if  freed  frt>m  the  marring  influence  of  fashion,  will 
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be  gathered  together  by  the  attraction  of  moral  sympathy,  and  by  the 
law  of  intellectual  similitude.  The  ill-bred  and  uneducated  woman 
of  ton  will  find  that  her  purse  and  her  style  of  living  can  no  longer 
command  the  company  of  the  well-bred  and  accomplished ;  and  the 
refined  and  the  intelligent  will  associate  together,  however  different 
may  be  their  fortunes,  or  occupations.  The  claims  of  the  various 
distinctions  in  society  will  no  longer  be  extrinsic  ;  they  will  be  inhe- 
rent, and  our  social  system  will  become  one  of  harmony,  order,  and 
due  proportion.  We  shall  then  allow  no  supremacy  from  birth-right 
or  heritage,  fortune  or  station ;  for  we  shall  hold  this  *  truth  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  bom  firee  and  equal ;'  and  the  only  dis- 
tinctions that  we,  as  republicans,  shall  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  are 
those  of  character,  virtue,  and  intelligence.  g. 


LINES  TO  A  BUNCH  OF  CHERRIES. 


WKITTEM  WanUB  BATXII9  THBM. 


BsATrnFTTL  cluster !  passinff  fair 

Ye  grew  on  your  peich,  in  the  shining  air : 

Ye  swung  like  a  circle  of  merry  £013^8, 

In  the  morning  gale,  and  the  noontide  rays ; 

With  an  awning  o*er  you  of  such  bright  leaves 

As  the  thrush  for  her  first-born  nestlmg  weaves, 

And  with  eddies  of  perfume  breathing  around, 

From  green- wood  grove,  and  from  blossomy  ground ; 

O  crimson  cluster  fresh  and  fair 

Did  your  life  laugn  on  in  the  shining  air  1 


II. 


But  alas  for  beauty  1    Ye  are  riven  now 

From  the  shelter  and  shade  of  the  dancing  bough ; 

Ah !  never  aeain  will  ye  cather  bright  dyes, 

Priceless  and  pure,  from  these  sunny  skies; 

Ye  shall  nod  no  more  to  the  morning  sale,  , 

Though  it  seek  you  for  aye,  over  meadow  and  vale : 

Nor  ever  shall  twilight  breezes  bring— 

From  the  wood  or  the  wave,  in  summer  or  spring  — 

Nor  the  fire-fly*  s  gleam,  nor  the  silver  dew, 

Motion,  or  periume,,or  verdure,  to  you  I 


ni. 


So  friendship  ladeth ;  so  love's  bright  eye 
Grows  dim,  like  a  star  in  a  stormy  sky, 
When  the  trial-clouds  of  sorrow  and  strife 
Ere  its.DOon  is  yet  welcomed,  sweep  over  life ; 
On  the  greenest  branch  of  youth's  oright  bower, 
Affections  all  rapture,  blush  but  an  hour. 
Beautiful  cluster,  would  that  to  be^ 
Were  to  be  for  ever,  for  things  like  thee! 
Oh  1  would  that  on  all  fiiir  things  the  bloom 
Told  not,  like  the  victim's  wreath,  of  the  tomb  I 
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FREAKS    OF    AMBITION. 


^  Amvition  is  a  windy  thinff ;  a  Tain,  lolicitoui,  and  fiaaxiiil  thing ;  a  secret  poyaon,  the 
father  of  envy,  and  mother  of  hypocrisie ;  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cancer  of  madness ; 
crucifying  ana  disgusting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of.'     Burton's  Anatomy  op  Uelahcholy. 


Thc  innate  desire  of  celebrity,  which  has  a  lodgring  in  every  human 
breast,  often  displays  itself  in  most  ludicrous  forms.  Its  secret  spring, 
selfishness,  is  the  same  in  all ;  but  the  dispositions,  education,  or  cir- 
cumstances, of  its  possessors,  are  so  various,  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
its  exhibitions  are  not  always  of  the  gravest  character. 

Many  years  ago,  there  lived  a  man,  an  uncle  of  some  fnend  of 
mine,  who  was  a  marvel  in  his  way,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  every  body.  He  was  then  a  man  of  obesity, 
a  mountain  of  flesh ;  indeed,  if  my  friend  was  to  be  believed,  such 
rotimdity  of  body  was  never  before  seen. 

In  his  younger  days,  he  was  exceedingly  ambitious,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  excel  in  something.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  however ;  he 
despised  books,  and  a  sedentary  life  had  no  attractions  for  ambition 
like  his.  Feats  of  strength  or  dexterity  were  his  delight ;  and  in 
these,  no  one  among  his  acquaintances  could  equal  him.  But  the 
days  of  his  youth  having  passed,  the  cares  and  thoughtfulness  of  man- 
hood produced  a  change  in  his  habits.  His  activity  gradually  gave  place 
to  sedateness,  and  sedateness  brought  with  it  corpulency,  whose  advent 
he  at  first  beheld  with  horror ;  but,  when  he  found  his  remedies,  such 
as  starvation,  exercise,  etc.,  to  be  of  no  avail  in  getting  rid  of  it,  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  it.  Having  thus  lost,  without  the  prospect  of  ever 
regaining,  his  superiority,  he  endeavored  to  find  some  other  employ- 
ment, wherein  he  might  excel.  Although  his  repugnance  to  a 
sedentary  life  was  in  a  measure  overcome  by  his  grossness,  his  dislike 
to  books  remained ;  consequently,  study  did  not  come  under  his  con- 
sideration. He  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  but  little  inge- 
nuity, so  he  wasted  no  time  in  attempting  proficiency  in  mechanical 
pursuits.  He  once  supposed  he  might  make  some  noise  as  a  singer, 
as  he  had  the  semblance  of  a  bass  voice ;  and  he  did,  for  a  time, 
make  an  uproarious  noise.  But  there  wsb  one  unconquerable  obstacle 
to  his  progress  in  this  new  employment.  He  was  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate sounds.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  nearly  stunned  his 
whole  household,  and  excited  the  dunghill  fowls,  and  occupants  of 
the  neighboring  styes,  to  respond  to  his  guttural  noises,  that  he  could 
be  persuaded  there  was  'no  music  in  his  soul !'  When  at  length 
convinced  of  the  fact,  the  poor  man  was  greatly  astounded.  The 
idea  of  beincr  deprived  of  the  last  resource  of  celebrity,  so  operated 
upon  his  spirits,  that,  for  nearly  a  year,  he  was  in  a  state  of  de- 
spondency. 

But  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  the  spiritual  man,  the 
physical  continued  to  expand ;  and  a  year's  inaction  was  tending 
rapidly  to  make  him  what  he  had  so  long  desired  to  be,  in  another 
shape,  namely,  a  great  man.  But  as  fate,  or  the  stars,  would  have  it, 
he  was  doomed  again  to  sufier  disappointment,  and  that  too  by  his 
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own  interference.  Accident  threw  into  his  way  an  acconnt  of  that 
exti-aordinary  unctuotls  personage,  Daniel  Lambert.  He  had  no 
sooner  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  *  outedge  and  circum- 
ference' of  this  prodigy,  than  his  despondency  gave  way,  and  his  am- 
bition was  once  more  excited.  The  proposition, '  If  one  mortal 
biped,  by  means  of  superfluous  obesity,  can  obtain  great  celebrity, 
cannot  another  mortal  biped,  with  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
flesh,  obtain  equal  celebrity  ]'  which  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  plausible.  Finding  that  he  was  rapidly  attaining  to 
the  dimensions  of  his  '  illustrious  predecessor,'  he  became  so  exceed- 
ingly elated,  that  he  formed  the  presumptuous  resolution  that  he 
would  not  only  equal  but  surpass  him.     But  alas, 

'Man's  feeble  race  what  iUa  await  1' 

When  his  mind  had  become  fairly  engaged  in  this  ambitious  pro- 
ject, and  he  was  exerting  all  hb  powers  for  its  accomplishment,  m>m 
some  cause,  to  him  unaccountable,  his  increase  in  bulk  was  suddenly 
arrested !  This  was  too  much  for  his  philosophy  to  endure.  He 
showed  much  anxiety,  for  his  frequent  disappointments  had  rendered 
him  irritable  and  nervous ;  and  soon  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  re- 
turning to  his  former  leanness.  This  destruction  of  his  hopes  was  the 
severest  blow  he  had  ever  received.;  and  he  again  relapsed  into  a 
despondency,  which  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

My  friend  remarked,  it  was  exceedingly  queer,  that  this  man  should 
be  BO  ambitious  to  be  fat,  when  he  could  have  been  so  without  trou- 
bling himself  at  all  about  it.  And  such,  indeed,  would  have  been 
my  opinion,  had  I  not  considered  that  he  was  an  ambitious  man. 

I  will  mention  one  other  instance,  where  ambition  for  celebrity 
exhibited  itself  in  a  manner  not  less  ridiculous,  though  perhaps  more 
serious,  than  the  preceding.  1  had  a  friend  who  was  possessed  of 
good  talents,  and  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  when  his  vanity 
did  not  meet  with  something  to  disturb  it.  He  was  educated  a  phy- 
sician, and  as  such,  sustained  a  good  reputation.  Where  he  lacked 
knowledge,  he  substituted  gravity.  The  comers  of  his  mouth  were 
professionally  drawn  down,  and  his  physiognomy  was  always  in  a 
situation  to  sympathize  with  affliction.  By  lending  a-  willing  ear  to 
all  applications  and  complaints ;  by  various  little  kindnesses  to  his  pa- 
tients ;  by  an  occasional  good  anecdote ;  by  his  general  urbanity, 
and  which  was  worth  all  die  rest,  by  the  performance  of  three  or 
four  '  remarkable  cures,'  so  called,  he  acquired  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  his  vanity  was  flattered  at  this ; 
but  he  was  not  content  In  an  evil  hour,  he  imagined  that  a  repu- 
tation confined  to  a  few  miles  of  country,  was  little  better  than  none 
at  all ;  and  that,  although  those  who  now  knew  him,  might  continue 
to  bear  his  name  in  remembrance  to  posterity,  yet  he  w«)uld  still 
leave  the  world  '  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.'  To  insure  the 
climax  of  happiness,  he  must  devise  some  project  by  which  he  could 
obtain  celebrity  coextensive  with  civilization  itself.  W  hat  should  this 
project  be  1  It  was  a  question  of  deep  solicitude.  His  sleepless 
nights,  his  frequent  fastings,  and  intense  reflection^  in  the  elaboration 
of  his  design,  I  shall  not  presume  to  estimate.    At  length,  it  was  re- 
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solved  upon.  -  He  ffnmd  out  the  ladder  by  which  he  was  to  climb  to 
immortality.  Let  not  the  reader  start  in  amazement,  or  hint  of 
*  mountains  and  micei'  when  it  shall  be  revealed.  I  shall  never  foi^et 
the  day  he  confided  to  me  the  important  secret.  Handing  me  a  small 
package,  he  said,  trembling  vnth  emotion, '  Here  it  is  1  I  have  at 
last  obtained  the  Elixur  of  Lite !  My  name  is  immortalized !  An  un- 
dying &me  is  m»«—  uinb  !'  I  opened  the  package.  It  contained 
a  small  phial,  to  which  was  affixed  this  euphonious  label : 


THE    COMPOUND    EXTRACT    OF    LIFE, 
KVKRLABtINO    ELIXIB    Of     IMMORTALITY. 


Upon  examining  the  paper  accompanying  it,  I  found  along  enume- 
ration of  the  diseases  for  which  this  immortal  extract  was  an  effectual 
remedy.  There  were  also  several  parag^raphs,  wherein  was  detailed 
the  history  of  the  medicine,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  the  result  of 
exertions  surpassingbelief,  and  of  experiments  never  before  attempted. 
The  many  miraculous  cures  it  could  affect,  and  the  many  it  had  affected, 
were  set  forth  in  a  convincing  light ;  and  the  medical  vocabulary  men- 
tioned no  disease>  which  it  would  not  speedily  eradicate.  Appended 
to  this  were  several  letters,  corroborating  its  wonderful  virtues,  and 
instancing  several  examples  in  proof. 

*  But,  Doctor,'  I  exclaimed,  *  yoju  do  not  expect  to  ride  to  immor- 
tality upon  such  a  hobby  as  this  !' 

His  vanity  was  touched ;  and  he  replied,  tartly : 

'  Such  a  hobby  1'  Do  you  call  my  '  Extract  of  Life,'  a  hobby  1 
my  *  Everlasting  Elixir  of  immortality'  a  hobby  1  '  Hobby,'  indeed !' 

I  had  hardly  supposed  him  serious  before ;  but  this  answer  satis- 
fied me. 

*  But  you  are  not  going  to  take  this  course  to  acquire  celebrity ! 
See ;  you  say  '  the  unparalleled  reputation'  your  medicine  has  ac- 
quired, '  the  frequent  counterfeits  that  have  been  made,' '  the  innu- 
merable diseases  it  has  cured,'  when  the  fact  is,  that  not  one  particle 
of  it  has  been  used  since  its  invention  !  I  am  sure  you  cannot  stoop 
to  such  dishonorable  means  for  a  reputation.  Were  some  quack, 
with  more  poverty  than  honesty,  and  idleness  than  either,  to  adopt 
such  a  course,  it  would  not  be  surprising ;  but  you,  you,  who  have 
already  a  good  reputation,  a  good  property,  a  good  practice,  and  a 
good  heart,  cannot  be  guilty  of  it !' 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  assuming  a  solemn 
air,  '  hear  me !  Fame,  of  every  description,  acquired  in  the  few 
short  and  fleeting  years  allotted  to  man,  is  but  transitory ;  apt  to  be 
decayed  by  time,  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  but  the  fame  of  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  a  medicine,  by  which  the  whole  human  race  is  benefitted, 
will  not  be  diminished ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  strengthened  and 
rendered  immortal.' 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  'there  is  one  obstacle  to  your  success,  which  I 
doubt  not  will  prove  fatal.  The  public  will  see  through  your  flimsy 
imposition,  ana  forthwith  consign  you  to  infamy.' 

'  I  deny  that  it  is  an  imposition ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  I  have  satis- 
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fied  myself  that  from  tbe  public  I  Tiave  nothing  to  fear.  The  public 
can  be  made  to  belieye  any  thing,  and  much  easier  than  an  individual. 
If  an  individual  suffers  from  a  medicine,  he  discards  it  for  ever ;  but 
if  it  benefits  the  public  in  one  instance  out  of  ten,  its  reputation  is 
safe..  As  to  dishonesty  in  transactions  with  the  public,  there  is  no 
such  thing,  if  the  lawis  kept  inviolate.  If  your  exertions  are  viewed 
favorably,  where  is  the  dishonesty  ?  I  see  no  objection  to  the  course 
I  am  about  to  take,  and  am  determined  the  public  shall  give  me  what 
I  desire,  and  that  is,  fame.' 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  him  farther.  I  saw  that  his  whole  soul 
was  bound  up  in  his  enterprise,  and  thought  bis  surest  cure  would  be 
disappointipent.  But  I  was  for  a  while  mistaken.  He  had  taken 
e£fectual  measures  to  gain  for  his  medicine  an  extensive  introduction  ; 
the  newspapers,  the  bat-rooms,  counting-rooms,  steam-boats,  and 
every  place  where  such  things  were  admitted,  were  filled  with  his 
advertisements.  Agents  were  appointed  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  men  were  employed  to  celebrate  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  his 
panacea.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  '  philanthropist'  had  a  more 
extensive  reputation  th^n  he  for  a  time  possessed ;  and  no  medicine 
was  more  generally  used,  than  the  '  Compound  Extract  of  Life.' 
But  the  doctor  had  nardlv  begun  to  eiijoy  the  sweets  of  his  renown» 
when  swarms  of  medicme-makers  arose,  and,  like  the  locusts  of 
Egypt,  covered  the  land,  eclipsing  entirely  his  fame,  and  annihilating 
for  ever  his  '  Everlasting  Elixir  of  Immortality !'  j.  e.  o. 
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The  evening  air  sleeps  calm  and  pure, 

My  lovely  babe^  upon  thy  grave, 
And  summer  flowers  have  come  again, 

O'er  thee  their  drooping  heads  to  wave. 

Thou  'rt  lost  to  earth,  and  ne'er  shalt  see 

Its  forms  of  life  and  beauty  rise^ 
Nor  feel  its  soft  affections  flow,  * 

Nor  mark  the  glory  of  its  skies. 

Yet  say,  sweet  one  1  sa  round  this  spot 

Thy  lingering  spirit  loves  to  stray. 
Though  seraph  forms  may  call  thee  back, 
And  joys  of  heaven  may  chide  thy  stay  t 

Still  find'st  thou  not  some  soft  regrets, 

Midst  purity  and  bliss  above^ 
To  miss  a  father's  tenderness, 

A  mother's  never-dying  lovel 

• 

The  tender  flower,  from  rugged  steep, 

Removed  to  bright  and  sunny  plam, 
Droops  for  its  native  mooatain  breathi 

And  feels  the  loss  midst  all  the  gain. 

So,  gentle  heir  of  light  aiid  love^ 

Be  happy  in  thine  holier  sphere. 
Yet  fold  thy  wines^  and  droop  thizie  eyes, 

O'er  lovea  andlost  ones  lingering  here. 
JWy,  1630. . .  •.  a.  a 
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SKETCHES    OF    A    TRIP    TO    LAKE    StTFERIOR. 


■  T    MBPftT    E.    SCH  OOI^C  »  A  r  V« 


▼.  QtmU  ItUmif  1838. 

Evidences  exist,  In  this  vicinity,  of  a  comparatively  large  Indian 
population,  in  past  years.  There  are  three  extensive  town  sites,  upon 
the  island  and  main  shore,  now  partially  overrun  with  shrubs  and 
small  trees,  and  a  considerable  area  of  land,  which  has  been  under 
cultivation.  The  harbor,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  is  probaUy  surpassed  in  size  and  depth  by  but  few  on  the 
continent.  It  is  also  an  excellent  fishing  station,  and  this  resource 
is  one  of  the  first. importance  to  its  native  population.  From  the  main 
shore,  the  Indians  have  paths,  leading  to  Green  Bay,  and  to  the  Tac- 
quimenon  lakes.  A  valuable  tract  of  hard- wood  land  extends  south  from 
the  immediate  margin  of  the  lake.  The  wild-cherry  attains  a  handsome 
ffTowth  among  its  forest  trees,  and  is  stated  to  be  in  sufficient  abun-* 
dance  to  furnish  an  article  of  lumber.  I  mention  these  facts,  to  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  the  station,  in  the  future  progress  of  our  set^ 
tlements.  Twenty-five  years  will  probably  exhaust  the  governmental 
lands,  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  bring  this  region  into 
request.  I  have  seen  it  tested,  the  present  year,  that  wheat  will 
come  to  full  maturity  in  this  latitude ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
superior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  more  northerly  portions  of  Vermont 
and  Maine.  To  bring  out  its  agricultural  and  otner  resources,  a  road 
seems  wanting  from  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  Lake  Huron,  to  the  north  of 
the  Ontonagon,  or  Lake  Superior.  The  route  should  embrace  the 
south  bay  of  the  main  shore,  off  Grand  Island,  by  way  of  the  Tac- 
quimenon  lakes,  and  thence  through  Chocolate  River  Valley  to  Ance, 
Kewaiwdnon,  and  the  Ontonagon.  It  appears  desirable  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Upper  Michigan,  to  form  water  communications  from 
the  Menomonee  river,  through  Michigomee  lake  to  Kewaiwenon, 
and  from  the  north  Manistee  to  Grand  Marrais.  A  road  from  Pine 
River  to  the  head  of  the  Peesissowee  bay,  and  from  Bay  de  Nocquet 
to  Grrand  Island,  could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  would 
facilitate,  at  eligible  points,  communication  between  the  south  and 
north  portions  of  this  peninsula.  Under  any  future  state  of  its  set- 
tlement, Grand  Island  and  Kewaiwenon  must  be  regarded  as  the  two 
principal  ports.  Both  have  natural  entrances  and  harbors,  and  merely 
require  light-houses  to  guide  the  mariner. 

Having  called  your  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  what  the  probable 
future  condition  of  the  country  may  be,  it  may  be  interesting  to  in- 
quire into  the  past.  And  at  this  point,  the  ghost  of  Indian  history 
starts  up  in  the  path  before  us.  Whether  we  shall  follow  it  through 
swamps  and  quagmires,  or  merely  stand  off  at  a  distance,  and  g^e, 
is  the  question.  At  this  island,  tradition  places  the  former  residence 
of  Kabina,  a  renowned  warrior,  priest,  and  necromancer,  who  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor,  and  was  aided  therein  by  the  secret  power 
of  a  female  spirit,  or  witch,  who  resided  under  the  lake.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Kabina  was  a  real  personage,  who  enjoyed  the  double  repu- 
tation of  a  warrior  and  a  juggler.    All  beyond  this,  in  their  verbal 
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traditionary  lore,  is  a  tissue  of  the  wildest  woven  web  of  Indian 
story-telling,  and  dasmonology.  The  Indians  were  never  satisfied 
with  their  heroes,  until  they  endowed  them  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  made  them  gods.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  same ;  and 
there  is  just  as  much  probability  in  some  of  the  more  striking  actions 
attributed  to  Kabina,  as  to  Romulus.  The  conclosioa  to  be  drawn 
from  this  coincidence  between  nations  so  widely  separated,  in  country, 
character,  and  civilization,  appears  to  be,  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  error.  Fiction  is,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  an 
evangelical  nation.  Truth  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  law 
and  the  gospel ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  when  it  shall  universally 
prevail,  the  triumphs  of  the  Messiah  will  be  complete. 

On  this  island,  there  formerly  dwelt  an  Odjibwa,  by  the  name  of 
Jeezus.  He  is  frequently  alluded  to,  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  old 
traders,  not  however  for  any  extraordinary  preeminence,  as  a  man,  but 
merely  from  the  singular  coincidence  of  his  name,  which  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  purely  accidental.  It  appears  to  be  a  derivation,  in  their  lan- 
guage, from  Jeebi,  a  ghost ;  .or  the  spirit  of  a  departed  man,  or  animal. 
The  term  applies  to  either  class.* 

The  present  reigning  family  of  chiefs  of  this  Island,  are  denomi- 
nated Anungo,  or  the  Star  family,  and  consist  of  seven  brothers. 
Shawn  E.  Penaysee,  or  the  South  Bird,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Mo- 
nomonee,  the  elder  having  migrated  to  the  great  Bay  de  Nocquet, 
where  he  is  the  ruling  chie£  I  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  stay 
of  a  day  and  a  half  at  this  island,  frequent  evidences  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Odjibwa  religion  and  superstitions,  in  their  unaltered 
forms.  In  the  course  of  my  exxsursions,  I  saw  the  remains  of  no  less 
than  four  of  the  peculiarly  shaped  lodges,  appropriated  to  the  rites 
of  their  Jossikeed^,  or  magi.  These  lodges  consist  of  nine  or  ten 
stout  poles,  about  twelve  feet  long,  set  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
decagon,  of  some  three  to  four  feet  diameter.  These  poles  are  united 
by  cross-ties,  at  regular  lengths,  and  wound  round  with  skins,  or  blank- 
ets, BO  as  to  render  the  clotn  tense,  and  the  entire  structure  is  carefully 
contrived  to  elude  observation  from  without.  This  is  a  leading  ob- 
ject, as  the  business  of  the  magician,  or  juggler,  is  to  impress  a  be- 
lief in  his  supernatural  powers,  by  ogitatiTig  the  lodge,  and  commu- 
aicating  responses  to  questions  respecting  futurity,  or  things  lost  or 
stolen,  or  persons  absent. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  absent,  during  my 
visit,  having  gone  to  the  Manatouline  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  to  receive 
their  annual  presents  from  the  British  government.  Query ;  would 
not  the  British  lion  growl  a  little,  if  the  Americans  were  to  make 
efforts  to  draw  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada  into  the  United  States, 
and  there  gravely  harangue  them  on  local  political  topics ;  saying, 
among  other  things, '  These  English  are  bad  men,  and  will  cheat  you.' 
Yet  this  is  the  policy  which  the  local  officials  of  their  Indian  depart- 
ment, in  this  quarter,  pursue  in  regard  to  us.  The  truth  is,  both 
governments  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Indian  tribes 

_  --_!_'■      m ' —^ , ^mm^^m^K^mu— 

*  Ab  animals,  as  wall  as  men,  are  beUered  by  these  Indians  to  have  aoula^  there  is  natu- 
rdly,  to  them,  no  discrimination. 
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BB  a  certain  politic  monkey  did  the  cat's  paw.  The  trae  point  of 
national  emaiation  should  be,  who  shall  treat  these  original  occu- 
pants of  the  soil  with  the  highest  degree  of  liberality.  Neither 
party  should  teach  them  politics,  but  both  lead  them  gently  in  that 
unerring  path  of  wisdom,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  pleasant* 
ness  and  peace : 

"Ilioa  wKfrn.  rward  the  Indim  u  a  tool) 
But  know,  prooa  man  1  thou  art  thyaalf  thofMll 
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Tm  sultry  air  lies  liatloaa  o'er  the  plain, 

Nor  longer  oook  the  dty'a  burning  walla  | 
All  thhya  that  live,  upon  the  land  ami  main. 

Pant  for  the  breez&  to  life  and  joy  that  caUsi 
While  I,  impatient  ot  ita  fervid  akep 
In  lowly  vale^  aeek  for  its  stirring  breath  on  moontain  atesp. 

For  there  it  diea  not  ever:  bnt  on  winga 

Of  the  aoft  fleecy  doudi  it  lovea  to  bear. 
From  pure  blue  depths  of  heaven,  from  wnich  it  springs^ 

Coomeaa  to  brows  oppressed  with  heat  and  care^ 
And  music  to  the  woods,  making  the  nooks 
Of  leaves  to  join  the  concert  of  tne  mountain  brooks. 

Then  rouse  ye  up  its  kind  ^>proaeh  to  greet, 
With  sunnse  on  the  mountain  tops,  ud  stay 

To  mark  how  all  that's  glorioua,  mr,  and  sweet, 
Comes  forth,  revealed  by  the  bright  god  of  day; 

And  as  upon  the  magic  scene  ye  gaie. 

It  aeema  hia  own  creation  strikes  you  with  amaze. 

Long  ere  he  deigna  to  gUd  the  proudest  heads 
Ofearth's  bold  mountains,  he  removes  the  pall 

Of  night  from  his  high  eonrae  in  heaven,  and  aprsads 
^^7)  gorgeoua  huea  on  clouds,  that  seem  not  all 

In  joy  at  his  bright  presence  but  to  mourn 

In  saddened  livery,  toward  tne  moon'a  pale  horn. 

Behold,  he  comea  I  —  mijeatic,  calm,  serene, 

From  his  jglad  visit  to  vaat  empires,  where 
He  poured  hia  genial  warmth  ana  glorious  sheen, 

Unsullied  by  the  deeds  of  darkneaa  there; 
The  battle-stnfe  has  knitted  not  his  brow. 
Nor  stained  hia  chariot* wheels^  that  roll  on  douda  of  anow ! 

As  we,  from  this  proud  height,  the  earth  behold 

Ushered  into  his  preaance^  and  theflaah 
Of  his  first  beams,  revsala,  in  outline  bold, 

The  disrant  hilla,  imprinted  at  one  dash, 
In  dark  relief  upon  the  glowing  aky, 
To  fede  there  through  each  shaide  of  hham,  till  ovaniog  die  i 

We  see  the  very  motion  of  the  world, 
That  seems  to  bow  in  solemn  awe  profound, 

Before  its  god  i  with  doudsfor  inosnse  hurled, 
And  for  an  altar,  boundleas  space  around ; 

While  silver  streams  a  holy  veetment  make^ 

And  hollow  winda  through  foreata  wild  the  orgaB^>eal  awribsl 
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Just  worship ! —  for  behold  the  glory  spread 
Around  his  thron&  as  he  ascends  in  heaven  1 

Rich,  fforgeous  clouds  for  canopy  o'er  head, 
Anadeep  blue  boundless  akies  for  pathway  given ; 

While,  like  a  carpeft  o'er  the  plaii^  his  rays 

Pellucid.shed  around  a  soft  vermillion  haze. 

Here  let  my  sod  go  forth,  and  be  a  part 

Of  all  the  gloqr  round  me,  as  the  li^^t 
Leaps  glad  nom  cloud  to  cloud,  and  bvaa  t'  impart 

Its  own  soft-tinted  hues  to  forms  so  bright ; 
So  may  my  spirit  mingle  with  the  scene, 
Blending  new  beauties  aye^  where'er  its  course  hath  been. 

The  solemn  stillness  calms  my  restless  mind, 

As  it  goesforth ;  1  see  the  swelling  sail, 
But  hear  no  dash  of  waters,  and  I  find 

No  sound  firom  steeple  gleaming  in  the  vale; 
E'ell  the  green  tree-topsi  stirred  beneath  my  feet, 
By  winds^  mine  ears  witn  their  low  murmurs  scarcely  greet 

Go  on,  proud  orb  I  through  all  the  realms  of  day^ 

And  rouse  earth's  various  throng  thy  train  to  jom; 
And  lure  the  mists  from  moimtain  sides  awav^ 

"To  grace  thy  noontide  splendors  as  they  smne^ 
With  fleecv  banners,  spread  throuish  heaven  aiar. 
That  roll  tneir  folds  of  gold  arouna  thine  evening  car  I 
CmiUkiU  JCMMtoia-AMt^  •.  D.  O. 


CO  MMUNIPAW, 


TO    TH£     SOITOR    Of    THE     KNICKERBOCKKR. 

Sir  :  I  obderve,  with  pleasure,  that  you  are  performing,  from  time 
to  time,  a  pious  duty,  imposed  upon  you,  I  may  say,  by  the  name  you 
have  adopted  as  your  titular  standard,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  yenerable  Knickebbockbr,  and  gleaning  every  fact  concerning 
the  early  times  of  the  Manhattoes,  which  may  have  escaped  his  hand, 
I  trust,  therefore,  a  few  particulars,  legendary  and  statistical,  con- 
cerning a  place  which  figures  conspicuously  in  the  early  pages  of  his 
history,  will  not  be  unacceptable.  I  allude.  Sir,  to  the  ancient  and 
renowne4  village  of  Communipaw,  which,  according  to  the  veracious 
Diedrich,  and  to  equally  veracious  tradition,  was  the  first  spot  where 
our  ever-to-be-lamented  Dutch  progenitors  planted  their  standard,  and 
cast  the  seeds  of  empire,  and  from  whence  subsequently  sailed  the 
memorable  expedition,  under  Oloffe  the  Dreamer,  which  landed  on 
the  opposite  island  of  Manahatta,  and  founded  the  present  city  of 
New- York,  the  city  of  dreams  and  speculations. 

Conmiunipaw,  therefore,  may  truly  be  called  the  parent  of  New- 
York  ;  yet  it  is  an  astonishing  »ct,  that  though  immediately  opposite 
to  the  great  city  it  has  produced,  from  whence  its  red  rooft  and  tm  wea- 
thercocks can  actually  be  descried  peering  above  the  surrounding 
apple  orchards,  it  should  be  almost  as  rarely  visited,  and  as  little 
known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  as  if  it  had  been  locked 
up  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sir,  I  think  there  is  something  un- 
natural in  this,  especially  in  these  times  of  ramble  and  research. 
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when  our  citizens  are  antiquity-hunting  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Curiosity,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  I  would  enjoin  it  on 
our  worthy  burghers,  especially  those  of  the  real  Knickerbocker  breed, 
before  they  send  their  sons  abroad,  to  wonder  and  grow  wise  among 
the  remains  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  let  them  make  a  tour  of  ancient 
Pavonia,  from  Weehawk  even  to  the  Kills,  and  meditate,  with  filial 
reverence,  on  the  mossrgrown  mansions  of  Communipaw. 

Sir,  I  regard  this  much  neglected  village  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able places  in  the  country.  The  intelligent  traveller,  as  he  looks  down 
upon  it  from  the  Bergen  Heights,  modestly  nestled  amone  its  cabbage 
eardens,  while  the  great  flaunting  city  it  has  begotten  is  stretching 
far  and  wide  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  the  intelligent  traveller, 
I  say,  will  be  filled  with  astonishment ;  not.  Sir,  at  the  village  of  Com- 
munipaw, which  in  truth  is  a  very  small  village,  but  at  the  almost  in- 
credible fact,  that  so  small  a  village  should  have  produced  so  great  a 
city.  It  looks  to  him,  indeed,  like  some  squat  little  dame,  with  a  taU 
grenadier  of  a  son  strutting  by  her  side  ;  or  some  simple-hearted  hen, 
fiiat  has  unwittingly  hatched  out  a  long-legged  turkey. 

But  this  is  not  all  for  which  Communipaw  is  remarkable.  Sir,  it 
is  interesting  on  another  account.  It  is  to  the  ancient  province  of  the 
New-Netherlands,  and  the  classic  era  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  what 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  to  ancient  Rome,  and  the  glorious 
days  of  the  empire.  Here  every  thing  remains  in  statu  quo,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Olofie  the  Dreamer,  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the 
other  worthies  of  the  golden  age  :  the  same  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
broad-bottomed  breeches ;  the  same  knee-buckles  and  shoe-buckles ; 
the  same  close  quilled  caps,  and  linsey-woolsey  short-gowns  and  pet- 
ticoats ;  the  same  implements  and  utensils,  and  forms  and  fashions ; 
in  a  word,  Communipaw,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  picture  of  what 
New-Amsterdam  was,  before  the  conquest.  The  *  intelligent  travel- 
ler,' aforesaid,  as  he  treads  its  streets,  is  struck  with  the  primitive 
character  of  every  thing  around  him.  Instead  of  Grecian  temples 
for  dwelling-houses,  with  a  great  column  of  pine  boards  in  the  way 
of  every  window,  he  beholds  high,  peaked  roofs,  gable  ends  to  the 
street,  with  weather-cocks  at  top,  and  windows  of  dl  sorts  and  sizes ; 
large  ones  for  the  grown-up  members  of  the  family,  and  little  ones  for 
the  little  folk.  Instead  of  cold  marble  porches,  with  close-locked 
doors,  and  brass  knockers,  he  sees  the  doors  hospitably  open ;  the 
worthy  burgher  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  old-fashioned  stoop,  in  front, 
with  his  '  vrouw'  knitting  beside  him  ;  and  the  cat  and  her  kittens  at 
their  feet,  sleeping  in  the  sunshine. 

Astonished  at  the  obsolete  and  *  old  world'  air  of  every  thing 
around  him,  the  intelligent  traveller  demands  how  all  this  has 
come  to  pass.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  remain,  it  is  true,  un- 
affected by  the  varying  fashions  of  centuries ;  but  they  were  buried 
by  a  volcano,  and  preserved  in  ashes.  What  charmed  spell  has  kept 
this  wonderful  little  place  unchanged,  though  in  sight  of  the  most 
changeful  city  in  the  universe  1  Has  it,  too,  been  buried  under  its 
cabbage-gardens,  and  only  dug  out  in  modem  days^  for  the  wonder 
and  edification  of  the  world  1  The  reply  involves  a  point  of  history, 
worthy  of  notice  and  record,  and  reflecting  immortal  honor  on  Com- 
nnnipaw. 
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At  the  time  when  New-Amsterdam  was  invaded  and  conquered  by 
British  foes,  as  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  the  venerable 
Diedrich,  a  great  dispersion  took  place  among  the  Dutch  inhabitants* 
Many,  Hke  the  illustrious  Peter  Stuyvesant,  buried  themselves  in 
rural  retreats  in  the  Bowerie;  others,  like  Wolfert  Acker,  took 
refuge  in  various  remote  parts  of  the  Hudson ;  but  there  was  one 
staunch,  unconquerable  band,  that  determined  to  keep  together,  and 
preserve  themselves,  like  seed  com,  for  the  future  fructification  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Knickerbocker  race.  These  were  headed  by  one 
Garret  Van  Home,  a  gigantic  Dutchman,  the  Pelayo  of  the  New- 
Netherlands.  Under  his  guidance,  they  retreated  across  the  bay, 
and  buried  themselves  among  the  marshes  of  ancient  Pavoni^,  as  did 
the  followers  of  Pelayo  among  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  when  Spain 
was  overrun  by  its  Arabian  invaders. 

The  gallant  Van  Home  set  up  bis  standard  at  Communipaw,  and  in- 
vited all  those  to  rally  under  it,  who  were  true  Nederlanders  at  heart, 
and  determined  to  resist  all  foreign  intermixture  or  encroachment. 
A  strict  non-intercourse  was  obseived  with  the  captured  city ;  not  a 
boat  ever  crossed  to  it  from  Communipaw,  and  the  English  language 
was  rigorously  tabooed  throughout  the  village  and  its  dependencies. 
Every  man  ^as  sworn  to  wear  his  hat,  cut  his  coat,  build  his  house, 
and  harness  his  horses,  exactly  as  his  father  had  done  before  him  ; 
and  to  permit  nothing  but  the  Dutch  language  to  be  spoken  in  his 
household. 

As  a  citadel  of  the  plate,  and  a  strong  hold  for  the  preservation  and 
defence  of  every  thing  Dutch,  the  gallant  Van  Home  erected  a  lordly 
mansion,  with  a  chimney  perched  at  every  corner,  which  thence 
derived  the  aristocratical  name  of  '  The  House  of  the  Four  Chim- 
nies.'  Hither  he  transferred  many  of  the  precious  reliqnes  of  New- 
Amsterdam  ;  the  great  round-crowned  hat,  that  once  covered  the 
capacious  head  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  identical  shoe  with 
wliich  Peter  the  Headstrong  kicked  his  pusallanimous  councillors  down 
stairs.  St.  Nicholas,  it  is  said,  took  this  loyal  house  under  his  espe- 
cial protection  ;  and  a  Dutch  soothsayer  predicted,  that  as  long  as  it 
should  stand,  Communipaw  would  be  safe  from  the  intrusion  either  of 
Briton  op  Yankee. 

In  this  house  would  the  gallant  Van  Home  and  his  compeers  hold 
frequent  councils  of  war,  as  to  the  possibility  of  re-conquering  the 
province  from  the  British;  and  here  would  they  sit  for  hours, 
nay  days,  together,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the 
growing  city  of  New- York ;  groaning  in  spirit  whenever  they  saw  a 
new  house  erec^ted,  or  ship  launched,  and  persuading  themselves  that 
Admiral  Van  Tromp  would  one  day  or  other  arrive,  to  sweep  out  the 
invaders  with  the  broom  which  he  carried  at  his  mast-head. 

Years  rolled  by,  but  Van  Tromp  never  arrived.  The  British 
strengthened  themselves  in  the  land,  and  the  captured  city  flourished 
under  their  domination.  Still,  the  worthies  of  Communipaw  would 
not  despair ;  something  or  other,  they  were  sure,  would  turn  up,  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  Hogen  Mogens,  the  Lord  States-General ; 
80  they  kept  smoking  and  smoking,  and  watching  and  watching,  and 
turning  the  same  few  thoughts  over  and  over  in  a  perpetual  circle, 
which  is  commonly  called  deliberating.     In  the  mean  time,  being 
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hemmed  up  within  a  narrow  compass,  between  the  broad  bay  and  the 
Bergen  hills,  they  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  had  scarce  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  their  pipes  m  fuel,  during  their  endless  deli- 
berations. .  . 

And  now  roust  I  relate  a  circumstance,  which  will  call  for  a  little 
exertion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  but  I  can  only  say,  that 
if  he  doubts  it,  he  had  better  not  utter  his  doubts  in  Communipaw, 
as  it  is  among  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  notning 
more  nor  less  than  a  miracle,  worked  by  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas, 
for  the  relief  and  sustenance  of  this  loyal  community. 

It^  so  happened,  in  this  time  of  extremity,  that,  in  the  course  of 
cleaning  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,  by  an  ignorant  housewife* 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  historic  value  of  the  reliques  it  contained,  the 
old  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  and  the  executive  shoe  of  Peter  the 
Headstrong,  were  thrown  out  of  doors  as  rubbish.  But  mark  the 
consequence.  The  good  Saint  Nicholas  kept  watch  over  these  pre« 
cious  reliques,  and  wrought  oiit  of  them  a  wonderful  providence. 

The  hat  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  falling  on  a  stercoraceous  heap  of 
compost,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  began  forthwith  to  veeetate.  Its  broad 
.brim  spread  forth  grandly,  and  exfoliated,  and  its  round  crown  swelled, 
and  cnmped,  and  cons6lidated,  until  the  whole  became  a  prodigious 
cabbage,  rivaling  iir  magnitude  the  capacious  head  of  the  Doubter. 
In  a  word,  it  was  tbe  origin  pf  'that  renowned  species  of  cabbage, 
known,  by  all  Dutch  epicures,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's  Head, 
and  which  is,  to  this  day,  the  glory  of  Communipaw. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  the  shoe  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  being  thrown  into 
the  river,  in  front  of  the  house,  gradually  hardened,  and  concreted, 
and  became  covered  with  barnacles,  and  at  length  turned  into  a  gigan* 
tic  oyster ;  being  the  progenitor  of  that  illustrious  species,  known 
throughout  the  gastronomical  world  by  the  name  of  the  Governor's 
Foot. 

These  miracles  were  the  salvation  of  Communipaw.  The  sages 
of  the  place  immediately  saw  in  them  the  hand  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
and  underetood  their  mystic  signification.  They  set  to  work,  with 
all  diligence,  to  cultivate  and  multiply  these  great  blessings ;  and  so 
abundantly  did  the  gubernatorial  hat  and  shoe  fructify  and  increase, 
that  in  a  little  time,  great  patches  of  cabbages  were  to  be  seen  ex- 
tending from  the  village  of  Communipaw,  quite  to  the  Bergen  Hilb  ; 
while  the  whole  bottom  of  the  bay  in  front,  became  a  vast  bed  of 
ovsters.  Ever  since  that  time,  this  excellent  community  has  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  those 
who  cultiyate  the  water.  The  former  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nurture  and  edification  of  cabbages,  rearing  them  in  all  their  varieties ; 
while  the  latter  have  formed  parks  and  plantations,  under  water,  to. 
which  juvenile  oysters  are  transplanted  from  foreign  parts,  to  finUi 
their  education.  *    . 

As  these  mat  sources  of  profit  multiplied  upon  their  hands,  the^ 
worthy  inhabitants  of  Communipaw  began  to  long  for  a  market,  a(' 
which  to  dispose  of  their  superabundance.  This  gradually  produced, 
once  more,  an  intercourse  with  New- York ;  but  it  wa^  always  carried 
on  by  the  old  people  and  the  negroes :  never  would  they  permit  the 
yooDg  folks,  of  either  sex,  to  visit  the  city,  lest  they  i&oidd  get 
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tainted  with  foreign  manners,  and  bring  home  foreign  fashions.  Even 
to  this  day,  if  you  see  an  old  burgher  in  the  market,  with  hat  and 
garb  of  antique  Dutch  fashion,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  one  of  the  old 
unconquered  race  of  the  '  bitter  blood,'  who  maintain  their  strong  hold 
at  Communipaw. 

In  modem  days,  the  hereditary  bitterness  against  the  English  has 
lost  much  of  its  asperity,  or  rather  has  become  mei^ed  in  a  new 
source  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  :  I  allude  to  the  incessant  and 
wide-spreading  irruptions  from  New-England.  Word  has  been  con- 
tinuaUy  brought  back  to  Communipaw,  by  those  of  the  community  who . 
return  firom .  their  trading  voyages  in  cabbages  and  oysters,  of  the 
alarming  power  which  the  Yankees  are  gaining  in  the  ancient  city  of 
New- Amsterdam ;  elbowing  the  genuine  Knickerbockers  out  of  all 
civic  posts  of  honor  and  profit ;  bargaining  diem  out  of  their  here- 
ditary homesteads ;  pulling  down  the  venerable  houses,  with  crow- 
step  gables,  which  have  stood  since  the  tirae  of  the  Dutch  rale,  and 
erecting,  instead,  granite  stores,  and  marble  banks ;  in  a  word, 
evincing  a  deadly  determination  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  good 
old  Dutch  times. 

In  consequence  of  the  jealousy  thus  awakened,  the  worthy  traders 
from  Communipaw  confine  their  dealings,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
genuine  Dutch  families.  If  they  furnish  the  Yankees  at  all,  it  is 
with  inferior  articles.  Never  can  the  latter  procure  a  real '  Governor's 
Head,'  or  '  Governor's  Foot,'  though  they  have  offered  extraviu;ant 
prices  for  the  same,  to  grace  their  table  on  the  annual  festival  ot  the 
New-England  Society. 

But  what  has  carried  this  hostility  to  the  Yankees  to  the  highest 
pitch,  was  an  attempt  made  by  that  all-pervading  race  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Communipaw  itself.  Yes,  Sir ;  during  the  late  mania  tor  land 
speculation,  a  darinff  isompany  of  Yankee  projectors  landed  before 
the  village ;  stopped  the  honest  burghers  on  the  public  highway,  and 
endeavored  to  bargain  them  out  of  dieir  hereditary  acres ;  displayed 
lithographic  maps,  in  which  their  cabbage-gardens  were  laid  out  into 
town  lots ;  their  oyster-parks  into  docks  and  quays ;  and  even  the 
House  of  the  Four  Chimnies  metamorphosed  into  a  bank,  which  was 
to  enrich  the  whole  neighborhood  with  paper  money. 

Fortunately,  the  gallant  Van  Hornes  came  to  the  rescue,  just  as 
some  of  the  worthy  burghers  were  on  die  point  of  capitulating. 
The  Yankees  were  put  to  the  rout,  with  signal  confusion,  and  have 
never  since  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the  place.  The  good  people 
continue  to  cultivate  their  cabbages,  and  rear  their  oysters ;  they 
know  nothing  pf  banks,  nor  joint  stock  companies,  but  treasure  up 
their  money  in  stocking-feet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  family  chest,  or 
bury  it  in  iron  pots,,  as  did  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers  before 
them. 

As  to  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies,  it  still  remains  in  the  great 
and  tall  family  of  the  Van  Hornes.  Here  are  to  be  seen  ancient 
Dutch  corner  cupboards,  chests  of  drawers,  and  massive  clothes- 
presses,  quaintly  carved,  and  careiully  waxed  and  polished ;  together 
with  divers  thick,  black-letter  volumes,  v^ith  brass  clasps,  printed  of 
yore  in  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  in  the  family,  but  never  read.     They  are  preserved  in 
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the  archives,  among  sandry   old  parchment  deeds,  in  Dutch  and 
English,  bearing  the  seals  of  the  early  governors  of  the  province. 

In  this  house,  the  primitive  Dutch  holidays  of  Paas  and  Pinxter 
are  faithfully  kept  up ;  and  New- Year  celebrated  with  cookies  and 
cherry-bounce;  nor  is  the.  festival  of  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas  for- 
gotten, when  all  the  children  are  sure  to  hang  up  their  stockings,  and 
to  have  them  filled  according  to  their  deserts ;  though,  it  is  said,  the 
good  saint  is  occasionally  perplexed  in  his  nocturnal  visits,  which 
chimney  to  descend. 

Of  late,  this  portentous  mansion  has  beg^n  to  give  signs  of  dilapi- 
dation and  decay.  Some  have  attributed  this  to  the  visits  mafle  by  the 
young  people  to  the  city,  and  their  bringing  thence  various  modem 
fashions ;  and  to  their  neglect  of  the  Dutch  language,  which  is  grad- 
ually becoming  confined  to  the  older  persons  in  the  community. 
.The  house,  too,  was  greatly  shaken  by  high  winds,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  speculation  maliia,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  landing 
of  the  Yankees.  Seeing  how  mysteriously  the  fate  of  Commimipaw 
is  identified  with  this  venerable  mansion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
older  and  wiser  heads  of  the  community  should  be  filled  with  dismay, 
whenever  a  brick  is  toppled  down  from  one  of  the  chinmies,  or  a 
weather-cock  is  blown  oft  from  a  gable-end. 

The  present  lord  of  this  historic  pile,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  calcu^ 
lated  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity.  He  is  of  patriarchal  age,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  He  has  done  his  utmost  to 
increase  and  multiply  the  true  race  in  the  land.  His  wife  has  not 
been  inferior  to  him  in  zeal,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  goodly 
progeny  of  children,  and  grand-children,  and  great  grand-children, 
who  promise  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Van  Home,  until  time  shall 
be  no  more.  So  be  it !  Long  may  the  horn  of  the  Van  Homes  con* 
tinue  to  be  exalted  in  the  land !  Tall  as  they  are,  may  their  shadows 
never  be  less !  May  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies  remain  lor 
ages,  the  citadel  of  Communipaw,  and  the  smoke  of  its  chimnies  con- 
tinue to  ascend,  a  sweet-smelling  incense  in  the  nose  of  Saint 
Nicholas ! 

With  great  respect,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

HxUCAHUt  VAMOSSBOmc 


NINETBKNTH     ODE     OP     ANAKREON 


'  *H  yij  /lelaiwa  nipet,* 


Tbs  dark  earth  drinka  the  summer  rain, 
The  trees  drink  up  the  earth  again : 
The  boundleaa  sea,  thoniKfa  never  drv, 
Drinks  torrents  from  the  hreeze  on  ni^, 
While  from  the  sea,  with  lurid  glare, 
The  ton  drinka  deep  of  vap'ry  air ; 
And  in  her  turn,  the  moon  each  night 
Drinks  from  the  sun  har  ailvery  li^t ; 
Now  tell  me^  friends,  pray  why  do  ve, 
Becauae  I  dnnk,  find  fkuft  witn  me! 
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CABINET     PICTUBE8. 
BLINDNESS. 

Lira's  everlasting  night  I  —  the  eTe-sigfat'a  graya ! 

Wfakh  makes  the  amiling  world  obaeure  ai^d  duU ; 
Tlie  pall  that  spreads  o'er  nature  as  the  wave 

Lethean,  shuttui^r  out  the  beautiful ; 
Makinfip  earth's  Jones' nothinsness;  the  flowers^ 

Thelovely,  rambow-tinted,  oloom  in  vain ; 
The  world's  green  carpet,  and  soft  woodland  bower% 

Incomprehensible;  the  milky  train 
Of  stars,  heaven's  prairia  radiant  with  light 

And  gloriousness,  and  lustre^  a  sealed  mmk  ; 
The  sun  itsdf,  supreme  in  beauty's  might, 

A  master-piece,  on  which  we  may  not  look  I 
Veiled  eye-sight  1    Earth  but  owns  one  darker  doonii 
The  midnight  deaseness  of  sin's  rayless  gloom  1 

BLUSHES. 

Thsbs  is  ablush  that  tints  the  orient  sky 

With  rosy  hue,  which  passes  into  li^ht ; 
There  is  a  blush,  when  sinks  the  sun  from  high, 

Whose  ruby  coloring  deepens  into  night ; 
And  there  are  blushes  on  the  human  face, 

Which  are  thns  emblem'd — even  as  night  and  day ; 
The  rosy  tint  of  puritv  and  graccu 

The  deeper  dye  of  shame's  confessing  ray ; 
The  blush  of  innocence  is  as  the  hue 

Of  damask  roses ;  priceless  as  the  gem 
In  Giamshid's  li£e-cup  lasting  radiance  threw, 

Or  sparkled  in  the  Soldan*  s  diadem ; 
The  blush  of  shame 's  the  poison  berry's  die, 
Benaath  whose  brightness,  death  and  oarkness  lie. 

CALM. 

A  LAKX,  unruffled  by  the  fluttering  breeze, 

Wherein  the  sky  sleeps  tranmiilas  in  death, 
Where,  motionless  as  marlxle,  slumber  trees, 

Unconscious  of  the  gentlest  xepbjrr's  breath ; 
A  heart  that  has  outlived  fierce  passion's  fires, 

Love,  with  its  pleasins  pain  and  bitter  sweet. 
Ambition,  with  its  high  overwrought  desires, 

Swift  oisappointment,  with  its  win£6d  feet, 
Blind  jodousy,  which  poisons  honied  dUss, 

Anger,  more  wrathful  than  the  vex£d  sea, 
Revenge,  which  sreeteth  with  an  adder's  kiss,  ■ 

And  crimen  with  its  attendant  misery,  ' 

Portray  life's  calm,  which  is  the  far-off  goal, 
From  passion's  storms,  where  rests  the  weary  souL 

CHARITY. 

Tbov  that  dost  cover  many  ains,  stand  forth i\ 

ABgeUc  is  thy  form,  open  thy  band ; 
Widows  and  orphans,  lame,  halt,  blind,  thy  worth 

Proclaim,  and  penury  flies  at  thy  command : 
Not  to  the  ef  rth  more  precious  is  the  dew. 

Than  to  the  heart  the  fresh'ning  grace  thou  givest;  ' 
The  bless'd  in  heaven  thy  hieh  perfections  view. 

And  thou  art  bless'd,  and  those  in  whom  thou  livest. 
O  charity !  there  is  so  much  of  heaven 

In  thv  beneficence,  that  hearts  would  be 
As  worlds  to  which  no  brififat  warm  sun  is  given,  . 

Cold,  lonsi  and  comfortlees,  were 't  not  for  thee : 
Even  as  the  sun,  this  excellence  is  thin^ 
Thou  gildest  all  on  whom  thy  mercies  shine. 
iVM-rffrik,  JfigMtt,  1830.  QowcB. 
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FAMILIAR. LETTERS    FROM    LONDON 


CHURCHB8  OF  THB  METROPOLIS. 

One  of  tbe  Tory  Bgreeable  spectacles  of  London,  is  the  appearance 
of  its  Sabbath.  After  seeing,  for  a  whole  *  year,  this  day  undistin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  and  shabby  days  of  the  week,  one  is  glad 
to  contemplate  it  again  in  its  Sunday  clothes ;  so  grave,  so  Tenerable, 
BO  decent.  The  solemnity  of  this  morning  is  complete.  A  crape  of 
thin  cloud  hangs  upon  the  heavens ;  the  air  is  serene,  the  echoes  dis- 
tinct, the  noise  of  business  still ;  and  a  hundred  bells,  over  the  vast 
city,  are  ringing  the  joyous  tidings,  ding^  ding,  ding,  dang,  dang  ! 

I  propose,  taking  advantage  of  the  serious  occasion,  and  consulting 
your  prevalent  tastes,  to  say  in  this  letter  what  I  know  of  the  London 
churcnes.  Operas  in  the  last,  and  sermons  in  this— it  is  a  pretty 
antithesis,  ana  a  pleasant  series  in  the  correspondence.  I  see  nothing 
profane  in  the  association.  These  are  almost  the  sole  objects,  worthy 
of  curiosity,  which  to  the  entire  stranger  are  accessible ;  and  besidet 
a  taste  for  both,  in  the  same  mind,  is  not  so  unnatural  as  pious  ladies 
may  imagine.  They  do  not  usually  reflect  how  much  of  the  sensual, 
and  even  voluptuous,  intermingles  m  their  devotions,  or  how  much  of 
religious  feeling  in  their  innocent  amusements,  whether  sensual  or 
intellectual.  My  humors  operate  in  fits  -^-  fits  of  love,  fits  of  jealousy, 
modesty,  impudence,  and  fits  of  devotion ;  and  the  last,  since  my 
sojourn  in  foreign  countries,  are  much  the  most  durable  and  intense. 
Cut  ofi*  from  the  earthly  affections,  one  falls  into  religious  indulgen- 
ces naturally.  From  not  a  slight  touch  of  melancholv  and  romance, 
I  love  the  promenades  of  grave-yards,  and  to  linger,  of  a  stOl  evening 
twilight,  among  the  ivy  of  venerable  and  antiquated  churches.  If  the 
metempsychosis  should  prove  true,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  one 
day  I  should  return  to  London,  with  some  afiectionate  and  matronly 
swallow,  to  build  under  the  eves  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Just  over  London  Bridge,  there  is  a  venerable  antiquity,  called 
Saint  Mart  Ovbries.  It  is  so  old  that  it  is  haunted.  Any  fine 
moonlight  evening,  you  can  see  here  the  ghost  of  Mary  Audery,  an 
ancient  maiden  laay,  who,  with  the  profits  of  a  ferry  she  kept  before 
the  existence  of  the  bridge,  founded  a  house  of  sisters,  now  the  up- 
permost end  of  the  church.  A  college  of  priests  it  became  after- 
ward, and  was  in  good  Catholic  odor  up  to  the  Reformation.  It  then 
mouldered  away  in  neglect,  and  the  foul  bird  of  night  rooked  in  its 
spire.  A  part  of  it,  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  or  as  they  called  it, 
the  '  Lady  Chapel,'  was  leased  by  the  corporation  for  a  bake-house, 
and  another  part,  (the  Presbyterian,  I  presume,)  was  let  out  for 
making  starch.  But  in  time,  it  was  '  white- washed,'  so  says  the  hiB< 
tory,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  with  modem  additions,  nearly 
devouring  the  ancient  structure,  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
London  churches;  three  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  reasonable  width. 
There  are  remaining  many  curious  decoradons,  a  mixture  of  monk- 
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iflh  and  episcopal  art,  and  numerous  monuments.  The  first  I  noticed 
was  of  Gower,  the  fHend  of  Chaucer ;  and  Fletcher  and  Massinger 
lie  here,  in  the  same  grave  !  It  was  immediately  by  the  door  of  Uiis 
church,  and  down  the  Kent  Koad,  that  Chaucer*s  Pilgrims,  telling 
those  immortal  stories,  which  you  have  read,  to  lighten  their  journey, 
bent  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  Saint^  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  the 
swaggering  sailor,  the  sergeant  '  busier  than  he  was,'  the  thin  cook, 
and  thinner  scholar,  upon  a  lean  horse ;  and  on  this  very  road,  too, 
it  was,  that  Madam  Blaze  was  so  run  after  by  the  king,  and  so 
bitten,  poor  woman  !  by  a  mad  dog.  I  have  visited  this  spot  thrice ; 
and  one  evening  sat  here  while  the  wan  cold  moon  fell  upon  the  mar- 
ble, until  I  could  fancy  the  light-footed  ghosts  skipping  about  the 
tomb-stones,  till  the  hair  bristled,  and  the  blood  ran  chilly  in  my  veins. 
Rhe  is  the  Saxon  for  river;  so  you  see  t}ie  etymology  of  this  church: 
it  is  also  called  Saint  Saviour. 

I  spent  an  agreeable  hour,  lately,  in  and  about  an  old  church  called 
Stepney,  at  the  east  extremity  of  London ;  and  enjoyed,  in  some 
sort,  the  company  of  Mr.  Addison,  in  reading  over  the  same  grave- 
atones.  This  one  is  given  in  the  Spectator,  as  an  example  of  the 
siim)le«  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  of  the  pathetic.     It  is  of  Thomas 

Sanrin: 

*Ahwhy, 
Bom  in  New-Engkmd,  did  in  London  die?' 

No  pleasant  matter,  after  the  dignity  of  being  bom  a  Yankee ! 
This  for  the '  simple ;'  and  now  for  the  '  pathetic'     He  was  : 

*  Third  Bon,  of  right  begot  upon    . 
'  His  mother  Martha,  by  his  father  John.' 

I  noticed  here  a  Timothy  Crusoe,  no  doubt  an  ancestor  of  Robin- 
son's ;  and  that  old  acquaintance  still  keeps  his  place  upon  the  foot- 
way, and  still  asks  you, 

^—  *  in  pasBlnff  by, 
To  tread  most  neatly, 

For  underneath  doth  lie 
Your  honest  friend,  Will  Wheatly.' 

A  Roger  Crabb  b  buried  here,  who  '  entered  eternity  (and  he  must 
have  entered  it  very  thin,)  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  1680 ; 
recommending  himself,  very  justly,  as  an  example  of  abstemiousness. 
He  sold  a  considerable  estate,  and  giving  it  to  the  poor,  lived  up  to 
eighty,  on  '  three  farthings  per  week.'  What  stupid  asses  are  we,  to 
be  concerned  for  a  life  that  may  be  sustained  to  the  age  of  the  Patri- 
archs upon  a  guinea  a  year!  There  is  a  hard  piece  of  marble  here, 
incorporated  with  the  buildine,  whose  inscription  claims  for  it  the 
honor  of  being  once  a  stone  of  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  perhaps  the 
only  relic  extant  of  that  memorable  city.  Dido  and  JSneas  may  have 
sat  tipon  it  I  How  got  it  to  Stepney  %  —  and  how  got  Jacob's  pillow 
to  W  estminster  Abbey  1  —  are  questions  for  the  antiquaries.  This  old 
church  is  tapestried  exuberantly  with  ivy,  and  to  complete  the 
romance,  has  plenty  of  twittering  swallows,  with  no  doubt  occasional 
visits  from  the  elves  and  fairies  of  Bethnal  Green.  It  has,  beside,  a 
pretty  touch  of  the  horrible.     The  villanous  environs  of  Radcliff 
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Highway  are  close  by,  and  Wapping,  fall  of  thieves,  and  the  ancient 
gallows,  for  the  banging  of  the  pirates.  More  than  one  ghost  has 
been  seen  here,  by  aged  and  authentic  witnesses  from  Little  Britain ; 
strange  voiies  are  heard  in  the  air,  and 

'  To  and  fro,  8b  the  night-winds  blow. 
The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings/ 

"While  looking  idly  upon  this  pile,  your  eyes  will  fall  upon  a  white 
marble  slab,  just  below  the  great  eastern  window,  on  which  you  will 
observe  a  coat  of  arms,  and  one  in  the  act  of  impaling  a  fish,  and  on 
the  dexter  chief  point,  a  ring.  Then  you  will  reflect,  of  course,  upon 
the  mystery  of  this  device,  and  think  over  all  your  fish  stories,  and 
stories  of  rings  ;  of  Arabian  Knights ;  of  Gyges,  and  of  that  ancient 
Greek  —  what  d'ye  call  him  '(—who  could  not  succeed  in  being  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  finally,  you  will  approach  and  read  the  miniature  inscrip- 
don :  '  Here  lieih  interred  the  body  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry  ;*  then 
pondering  much,  the  '  Legend  of  the  Cruel  Knight'  will  rush  all  at 
once  upon  your  memory,  as  follows.  A  knight,  passing  by  a  cot, 
hears  tne  cnes  of  a  woman  in  labor,  and  foresees,  oy  his  knowledge 
in  astrology,  that  the  child  being  bom  is  destined  to  become  his  wife. 
He  endeavors  to  elude  the  destiny,  and  makes  various  attempts  upon 
the  child's  life,  in  vain.  He  discovers  her  in  womanhood,  and  drags 
her  to  the  sea-side,  having  resolved  to  drown  her.  She  is  very  pretty ; 
blue  eyes,  pouting  lips,  and  be  relents ;  and  taking  a  ring  from  his 
finger,  forbids  her,  in  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  on  pain  of  death,  ever 
to  see  his  face  again,  unless  with  the  immersed  ring.  She  is  much 
tossed  about  the  world,  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  her  various  fortunes, 
becoming  a  cook,  finds  the  ring  in  the  belly  of  a  fish !  This  is  Dame 
Berrv.  oo  mat  a  plague  had  the  Fates  to  get  her  married  to  a 
kniffht,  and  buried  at  Stepney  ! 

This  church  will  repay  your  visit ;  and  as  I  shall  be  no  longer  in 
London,  at  your  arrival,  you  will  perhaps  not  find  these  details, 
malgr6  the  gnide-books,  altogether  supererrogatory.  While  in  this 
neighborhood,  you  will  do  well  to  look  into  that  ancient  cemetery, 
so  populous  of  Dissenters,  Bunhill  Fields,  where  you  can  muse 
over  John  Bunyan,  Doctor  Watts,  Lardner,  Rees,  and  a  whole  cyclo- 
pedia of  distinguished  Nonconformists.  I  did  not  forget,  while  ex- 
ploring this  end,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Saint  Michael's,  which  con- 
tains all  that  is  mortal  (die  lesser  part)  of  the  famous  Sir  Richard 
Whittingdon.  My  library  was  once  composed  of  Cock  Robin,  and 
the  epic  hero  who  reposes  within  this  church.  It  was  no  doubt  from 
the  rormer,  that  my  ideas  took  their  original  and  invincible  bent 
toward  shooting;  and  of  the  degree  to  which  my  habits  of  mind  and 
fortunes  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter — ambition  kindled, 
hopes  stimulated,  by  the  example  of  a  boy,  without  friends  or  home, 
a  wanderer  by  the  way  side,  who,  by  the  sole  aid  of  his  industry,  his 
genius,  and  his  cat,  ascended  to  the  first  honors  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don —  I  say  nothing ;  but  surely,  I  may  be  permitted,  without  offence 
to  modesty,  to  offer  to  his  illustrious  shade,  now  perhaps  looking  down 
firmi  the  arched  vault  of  heaven  upon  my  humble  homage,  this  feeble 
tribute  of  my  grateful  acknowledgments :  Quiescat  !    —  catl  should 
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have  said,  but  the  malicious  ivorld  might  take  it  for  a  pun,  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  serious  invocation.  I  rather  incur  the 
blame  of  bad  Latin. 

In  a  church  near  this,  the  river  between,  I  observed,  the  other  day, 
the  grave  of  '  the  amiable  prince,  Lee  Boo,'  if  perchance  his  name 
has  come  to  your  ears,  and  visited  another  church  of  the  neighborhood, 
which  you  will  like  exceedingly  —  Saint  Sbpulchre.  It  is  so  much 
in  your  taste  ;  only  thirty-five  feet  high,  with  a  peristyle  in  modest 
Tuscan,  and  a  venerable  tower  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  look- 
ing like  humility  aspiring  to  heaven.  You  will  do  well  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial visit,  as  I  did,  to  Saint  Giles,  with  its  figure  of  Time,  (always 
a  stupid  god,)  and  his  scythe  ;  for  Milton  is  buried  here,  under  the 
clerk's  desk,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married  here.  What  remi- 
niscences !  And  it  is  necessary  to  be  born  as  far  from  England  as  you 
and  I,  to  relish  them  perfectly.  It  is  the  burying-place,  too,  of  Speedy 
the  historian,  and  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  I  wish  I  had  his  hook,  that 
I  might  tell  you  who  Saint  Giles  is. 

I  set  out,  one  Sunday  morning,  on  a  kind  of  steeple-chase,  taking 
in  the  line  all  the  churches  from  my  Threadneedle-street  lodgings, 
and  Westminster  Abbey ;  only  retrograding  a  hundred  steps,  to  run 
the  faster,  and  beginning  with  Saint  Helen's.  My  reflections  were 
confused,  on  entering  this  church,  by  a  monument,  staring  me  in  the 
face,  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar.  I  no  more  expected  to  see  him  a  knight, 
than  Helen  a  saint.  But  I  have  learned  that  this  Cassar  is  not '  the 
man  as  wrote  the  Commentaries,'  but  only  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
James  I.,  knighted,  no  doubt,  for  his  classical  name,  and  that  Helen  is 
the  lady  who  discovered,  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  true  cross,  and  built 
so  many  churches  —  Constantine's  devout  and  divorced  wife.  Her 
churches  are  now  Moslem's,  and  she  is  sainted,  has  a  temple,  and  is 
doing  miracles  here,  among  the  cockneys,  in  Bishopgate-street. 
There  is  a  monument  here  to  Hook,  the  astronomer,  and  another  to 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  Gresham 
College.  There  is  something  delightful  in  praying,  after  the  Catho- 
lic fashion^  for  the  souls  of  deceased  benemctors ;  and  one  cannot 
but  be  sprry  our  Protestant  faith  does  not  credit  this  devotion,  especi- 
ally now  that  the  world  is  on  short  allowance  of  public  spirit.  The 
tone  of  now-a-days  is,  to  have  a  great  deal  of  charity  for  the  Hotten- 
tots, which  dispenses  one  with  having  any  for  one's  neighbors.  There 
is  another  reverend  church  here,  having  curious  monuments,  and 
standing  modestly  apart,  iii  Leadenh all-street.  Stow,  the  historian, 
is  seated  very  doctonally  at  the  desk,  in  a  fur  gown,  and  looking  very 
hot  in  warm  weather.  Think  of  becoming  author,  when  one  might 
his  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin  !  Both  he  and  Speed  were  tai- 
lors, and  exchanging  the  goose  for  the  goose-quill,  have  monuments 
in  these  churches.  I  saw  here  a  sheriff,  with  a  little  wife,  and  eighteen 
children,  all  busy  kneeling,  in  little  modest  figures,  of  an  inch  and  a 
half,  of  brass,  over  a  red  ground.  Angels  are  fluttering  overhead^ 
and  the  stained  glass  is  beautiful.  I  could  have  passed  the  whole  mor- 
ning delightfully  in  this  church.     It  is  called  Saint  Andbbw  Undbr- 

8HAFT. 

I  went  next,  as  was  fit,  to  the  great  patroness  of  Threadneedle- 
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street,  Mary  Lb  Bow.  The  cockney  ladies  have  not  so  much  art  as 
ladies  at  the  West  End,  bat 

'  the  pretty  creatures 
Do  just  wfaate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  fiaatores.' 

They  are  robust  and  healthy-looking  beauties,  and  piously  attentive 
to  their  devotions.  The  Bow  bells — what  old  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ances !  They  have  told  their  tale  to  the  idle  winds,  for  seven  genera- 
tions. I  heaixl  them,  seated  by  the  tiny  stream  of  the  Connodoguinnet,  at 
seven  years  of  age,  and  where  the  lone  Indi^.n  smokes  his  kinnakmnec^ 
by  the  Huron  shore ;  and  now  (is  it  reality,  or  a  vision  only  1)  I  am 
listening  where  their  undulating  chimes  are  runff  along  the  stony  ave- 
nues of  London !  Only  think  of  Milton  and  Jrope,  and  Grray,  too, 
being  bom  within  the  sound  of  these  bells,  and  cockneys  by  inheii*- 
tauce! 

The  least  devout  of  these  congregations,  at  least  in  outward  ex- 
pression, are  the  preachers  and  clerks.  The  latter  individual,  (and 
they  all  seem  run  in  the  same  pottery,)  presenting  his  round  and  rosy 
face,  with  scarce  a  nose,  to  the  firmament,  and  pronouncing  the  re- 
sponses in  a  clipped,  sharp  metre,  with  his  unthiiUcing  features,  is  the 
best  specimen  of  the  serio-comic  extant.  I  amused  myself  in  draw- 
ii^  his  picture,  in  the  quiescent  state ;  the  likeness  is  so  perfect,  it 
makes  one  yawn  in  looking  at  it.  The  preachers,  like  Lord  Byron's 
tragedies,  are  not  intended  for  the  stage,  but  excellent  in  the  closet. 
They  are  sensible  men,  and  say  their  sermons  as  the  school-boy  his 
column  of  two  syllables.  The  Calmucks,  as  travellers  report*  write 
their  prayers  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  believe  this  paper,  put  in  mo- 
tion, as  effectual  as  articulate  discourse,  and  substitute,  often,  ma- 
chinery for  human  labor ;  have  praying-jennies,  as  we  spinnine-jen- 
nies.  To  generate  the  motion,  a  cylinder  is  commonly  used,  wnich, 
attached  to  the  jack,  roasts  the  meat,  and  says  grace  at  the  same  time. 
Where  water  power  is  convenient,  they  put  prayers  in  a  mill,  enougb 
for  the  whole  congregation,  and  are  exonerated  from  going  to  church, 
except  in  dry  seasons.  Take  care  you  don't  stumble  over  Saint 
Paul's  !  Wisdom,  in  London,  crieth  aloud,  and  uttereth  her  voice 
in  the  highways.  There  are  three  or  four  churches  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares. 

Jiist  knock  at  the  little  wicket,  and  a  serious  personage,  with  a 
memento  mori  kind  of  face,  will  open  ii  ajar,  putting  himself  in  the 
crack,  and  when  you  have  paid  two-pence,  will  introduce  you  inside. 
Saint  Peter*s  charge  was  but  a  penny,  at  the  Wicket  Paradise.  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  this  English  custom  ;  only  it  is  inconvenient 
always  to  have  two-pence,  and  the  French  churches,  with  much  more 
precious  furniture,  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  without  cere- 
mony. When  inside,  you  will  stand  stock-still,  with  stupid  wonder 
at  the  immense  size  of  the  monster  —  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  you  will  feel  no  bigger  than  the  church-mouse^  If 
Sunday,  you  will  find  a  small  portion  <>f  the  nave  fenced  in,  like  a 
sheep-fold,  in  which  the  congregation  is  pent  up,  during  the  service. 
You  will  soon  grow  weary  of  looking  around  upon  the  desolate  na- 
kedness of  the  walls.  Nothing  can  save  such  a  church,  but  an  im- 
mense crowd,  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  or  numerous  and  splendid 
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decorations.  Reynolds  laid  a  plan,  by  uniting  his  own  skill  with  that 
of  other  eminent  artists,  for  adorning  it  with  paintings.  '  Though  the 
church  itself  is  built  in  imitation  of  the  mother  church  of  the 
Catholics,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  clergy  of  London,  that  the  paintings 
would  give  it  too  much  of  a  Romish  air,  and  the  noble  project  was 
defeated.  To  give  the  Catholics  the  best  music  and  paintings,  and 
church  ornaments,  is  to  give  them  a  most  dangerous  advantage  over 
the  other  denoniinations.  Men  are  beings  of  instincts  and  affection, 
as  well  as  reason.  In  love  and  religion,  nature  is  the  reason,  even  of 
the  wise  ;  so  says  Socrates.  The  world  was  thrown,  by  the  heat  of 
the  Reformation,  into  an  unnatural  puritanisra  :  every  thing  was  or- 
thodox, if  opposed  to  the  Catholic  forms  ;  but  it  is  coming  back  to 
its  natural  impulses.  If  the  archbishop  will  take  my  advice,  which  I 
offer  him  most  respectfully,  he  will  inculcate  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
with  its  eloquence,  music,  pictures ;  silence  the  Oxford  tracts,  and 
all  other  sectarian  reasonings,  and  continue  to  burn  the  Pope  on  the 
fifth  of  November.  If  the  church  duties  are  honestly  performed, 
and  the  senses  gratified,  we  shall  not  care  a  fig  about  Catholic  analo- 
gies or  antipathies.  What  is  there  more  idolatrous  in  the  pictures  of 
a  church,  than  in  the.  an  gels  and  cherubs  on  its  pediment,  or  the 
statuary  upon  its  aisles  and  cloisters  ?     A  picture  is  an  emblem  of 

Sopery,  and  so  are  wooden  shoes.  The  best  commentary  on  the 
octrine,  is  the  example  of  the  United  States.  The  Catholics,  (and 
also  Methodists,  who  supply  by  rant  and  })assion  the  place  of  better 
excitements,)  are  on  the  increase,  while  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
even  Epiacopals,  are  on  the  alarm,  and  subject  to  constant  schisms  and 
contentions.  I  noticed  yesterday,  in  Mr.  Peel's  collection,  a  Dutch 
picture,  which  is  also  a  good  lesson ;  it  is  a  child  praying,  with  a 
sullen  face,  and  the  father  yawning  most  religiously.  A  sacred  con- 
cert was  held  here,  lately,  for  the  relief  of  clergymen's  widows  ;  all 
fashionable  London  being  present,  which  shows  that  London  has 
music.  It  is  one  of  the  choice  entertainments,  but  they  do  not  break 
Sunday  with  it,  or  wear  it  out  by  frequency.  It  is  given  once  a  year. 
A  service,  also,  of  pretty  good  music,  is  given  to  a  very  select  audi- 
ence, in  the  mornings  and  aflernoons  of  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 
Saint  Roch's  and  Notre  Dame  are  mobbed  with  worshippers  the 
year  round,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  religion  ;  and  in  this  moral 
and  religious  community,  the  pews  are  usually  a  third  empty.  The 
organ  is  solemn  and  impressive,  but  the  heait  longs  for  a  change^ 
for  more  vivid  impressions  ;  it  longs  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
choir,  for  the  full  orchestra.  It  seems  to  me  the  Miserere  of  Alegri, 
alone,  would  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
world. 

I  have  twice  ascended  the  dome  of  this  church,  at  break  of  day, 
to  enjoy  the  mighty  gloom  and  stillness  of  a  London  morning ;  to 
Bee  the  great  Babylon  awake  into  life,  and  look  down  upon  the  '  two 
millions,'  through  their  murky  English  skies ;  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  who  has  witnessed  it  will  ever  forget.  I  have  seen  tlie  interior, 
also,  arrayed  this  week  in  its  brightest  glory,  in  the  celebration  of  an 
anniversary,  upon  which  the  church,  covering  an  area  of  incredible  ex- 
tent, was  entirely  filled  with  spectators ;  seven  thousand  of  whom  were 
charity  scholars.  I  do  not  know  what  the  natives  think  of  this  ceremony, 
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but  to  me  it  neemed  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  vast 
crowd  mixed  with  the  monumental  forms  of  marble,  which  cover  the 
aisles  and  chapels,  and  the  scattered  ffroups,  moetlv  of  anselic  women, 
which  appeared  upon  the  lofty  and  distant  galleries,  and  seeming,  in 
the  distance,  almost  hovering  in  the  air,  completed  a  picture,  which  I 
had  only  read  of  in  romance,  or  fancied  in  a  dream. 

At  thisfifete  was  the  6lite  of  English  and  foreign  high  life.  Under 
the  wing  of  her  sweet  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Rent,  came  the  first 
lady  of  the  land,  after  royalty,  the  Princess  Victoria.  She  is  an 
amiable  little  girl,  just  bursting  into  woman,  five  feet  and  several 
inches,  and  they  call  her  '  Your  Royal  Highness ;'  and  she  had  with 
her  a  little  Prince,  of  merry  features,  from  Hesse  Cassel,  who  was 
'  Your  Serene  Highness,*  with  a  short,  slender  gentleman.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  I  believe  is  your  '  HigL  Mightiness,'  or  something  like 
it.     And  also,  there  was  another  gentleman,  rather  stooped,  and  a 

little  awkward,  the  Duke  of ;  they  call  him  '  Your  Grace.'     I 

owe  this  knowledge  altogether  to  cockney  information,  not  having 
been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  disting^uish  noble  persons  by  the 
naked  eye.  I  pretend  to  no  more  than  to  tell  a  duchess  from  a  duke. 
Of  the  princess  I  speak  with  most  confidence,  having  seen  her  on 
two  other  occasions.  She  is  pretty  and  intelligent,  and  has  quite  a 
small  foot.  I  saw  it  gettine  into  the  carriage.  But  I  am  wandering 
from  the  church.  Alas,  it  is  nc it  the  first  time  a  pretty  foot  has  got 
between  me  and  heaven  !  Posterity,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  will  never 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  sentence. 

'  White  is  the  Steele  of  Stint  Bride's  in  Fleet'Street !' 

We  are  now  upon  its  threshold.  The  steeple  grows  stately  from 
the  earth,  and  overlooks  the  street  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  architectural  ornaments  of  London;  thanks  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Inside,  you  will  see  a  monument  to  that  uni- 
versal crony  of  all  womankind,  Richardson.  He  died  the  Fourth  of 
July,  just  fifteen  years  before  this  day  was  consecrated  to  liberty  and 
grog  in  the  United  States.  One  wonders  how  this  man  of  ink  and 
types  contrived  to  make  his  characters,  taken  from  their  own  order, 
so  acceptable  to  persons  of  high  life ;  and  this,  too,  having  given  them, 
if  we  credit  Mrs.  Montague,  a  false  coloring  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  found  out  ^  the  one  touch  of  nature,'  and  has  proved  that  human 
passions  are  little  affected  by  our  artificial  distinctions.  The  ladies 
all  declare  (but  they  lie)  an  unqualified  admiration  £or  Sir  Charles. 
How  much  better,  they  would  say,  if  sincere,  is  Vir^l's  hero ;  a 
knight  valiant  in  battle,  bearing  his  aged  parent  on  his  shoulders, 
through  the  flames  of  the  enemy,  with  his  little  son,  and  leaving  his 
wife  to  shifl  for  herself;  winning  the  affections  of  a  queen,  and 
then  forsaking  her,  disconsolate,  and  devoted  to  death ;  robbing  ano- 
ther of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  going  to  the  d  —  1,  and  coming  back 
again,  all  in  two  volumes.  Suppose  he  had  been  always  the  pious 
JEneas,  especially  done  up  in  eight  octavos !  These  remarks  I  in- 
tend to  be  personal.  From  your  late  letters,  so  full  of  moral  senti- 
ments and  advice,  I  have  reason  to  fear  you  will  not  have  a  little 
'^ft,  at  my  return,  to  make  you  interesting. 
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Among  the  churches  I  have  seen  and  admired  most,  is  the  New 
Saint  Pancras,  the  only  example  I  know  of,  entirely  Greek,  except 
the  Madelaine.  It  is  a  pure  Athenian ;  the  outline,  the  Temple  of 
Erectheus,  the  steeple,  thd  Temple  of  the  Winds ;  the  vases  and  capi- 
tals over  the  communion  table,  from  the  Tettple  of  Minerva*  The 
Madelaine  has  not  even  a  steeple,  or  tower,  or,  except  the  sculpture 
on  the  pediment,  any  exterior  emblem  of  a  Christian  church.  The 
vltra-rehgious  are  scandalized  at  this  application  of  profane  architec- 
ture. But  after  all,  the  Goths  were  not  more  orthodox  than  the 
Greeks,  or  Hengist  and  Horsa  more  Christian  than  Socrates. 

There  is  an  Old  Saint  Pancras,  also,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
a  liberal  soit  of  saint,  who  patronizes  all  countries,  religions,  and 
sexes.  In  the  cemetery  are  seven  French  bishops,  an  archbishop, 
Prench  nobles,  and  marshals  ;  Paoli,  the  brave,  and  Mary  Wolsten- 
craft,  and  that  neutral  personage,  the  Chevalier  d'£on.  If  Mary's 
'  Rights  of  Women'  had  divided  the  world,  which  side  would  die 
chevalier  have  taken?  At  his  death,  he  was  declared,  by  'a  com- 
mittee,' to  be  a  ^an.  But  let  a  thing  once  get  into  chancery !  In  a 
case  of  insurance,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  he  was  proved  to  be  a 
woman ! 

The  route  of  the  London  churches  is  through  a  delightful  and 
balmy  region,  but  the  progress  too  slow  for  the  impatient  haste  of  a 
letter.  I  will  then  pass  uver  many  worthy  of  notice  ;  Saint  Dunstan*s, 
widowed  of  its  ornaments  —  alas  !  could  not  the  giants  who  struck 
the  hours  and  the  quarters,  while  cockneys  and  countrymen  stood 
looking  on,  with  open-mouthed  wonder,  resist  the  unmerciful  hand 
of  modem  reform !  —  and  Saint  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  where 
Peter  Pindar  lies,  appropriately,  at  the  side  of  Hudibras  ;  and  Saint 
Clement's,  of  the  Strand,  where,  in  complete  anti-climax,  as  far  as 
the  kitchen  is  concerned,  lie  Otway  and  Doctor  Kitchener.  I  must 
even  pass  by  All  Souls,  at  the  end  of  Regent-street.  Every  one 
has  a  hit  at  this  church,  and  it  is  my  turn  now!  But,  1  like  it ;  it  is 
so  abused,  and  so  interestingly  ugly  ;  si  laide  qu^eUe  en  est  jolie  ;  and 
I  will  bring  you  at  once  to  the  end  of  my  ecclesiastical  rambles,  the 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear,  and  reminds  me  of  Addison  and 
Washington  Irving,  and  bids  me  '  tend  my  ewes.'  Night,  too,  is 
half  heaven  up,  and  the  iron  finger  of  the  old  town-clock  has  pointed 
twelve,  beckoning  to  rest. 

Gentle  Sleep,  how  have  I  affrighted  thee !  It  strikes  one ;  and  I 
am  seated  at  my  window,  stretching  my  eyes  from  Threadneedle- 
street  to  the  far  West,  where  lies  America.  The  sun  now  sleeps, 
(he  is  very  happy  t)  beyond  the  Broad  Mountain,  and  the  girls  of 
the  village  are  scampering  homeward  in  the  evening  twilight. 
Threadneedle  street !  —  the  first  time  thou  hast  been  graced  ever  with 
a  note  of  admiration  —  I  love  thee,  now  that  I  am  about  to  leave  thee. 
We  take  a  liking,  so  mothers  say,  for  what  most  causes  our  sorrows. 
Columbus  carried  his  chains  into  Spain,  and  loved  them  as  a  lady  does 
a  diamond  necklace.  We  have  lived  together  for  '  better  or  for 
worse,'  for  three  entire  weeks,  and  shall  sleep  together  to-night,  em- 
brace each  other,  look  upon  each  other -^perhaps  for  the  last  time ! 
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Farewell !  How  serene  is  the  heavens  !  The  air,  made  steamy  by  the 
raid-day  heat,  as  morning  approaches,  becomes  pure  and  transparent ; 
a  little  star  is  twinkling  and  twinkling  by  the  disc  of  the  bright  moon. 
Chaste  Dian  !  I  have  not  been  a  negligent  worshipper  of  thy  calm  and 

fhilosophic  beams  :  1  have  run  with  thee,  when  a  boy,  in  the  race ; 
have  watched  thee  for  hours,  while  reposing,  or  disporting  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  *  Sleepy  Hollow.'  Yet  I  love,  I  know  not  why,  to 
contemplate  this  flickering  star  at  thy  side,  and  am  diverted,  at  least, 
by  its  twinkling  efforts,  almost  obscured  by  thy  brightness.  I  am 
sleepless,  and  what  can  Idol  I  will  venture,  softly  on  the  consecrated 
spot.     Should  1  even  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  there ;  what  matter, 

'  since  none  my  verses  mind, 

But  echo,  babbling  from  tiie  rocks  and  wind.' 

*  Mea  carmina  nemo, 

Pneter.'ab  his  scopuliF,  ventosa,  remunniirat  echol' 

I  have  been  reading  poetry,  and  have  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  back 
into  prose. 

I  never  look  suddenly  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  but  as  a  natur^ 
production.  I  have  often  seen  such  structures  among  the  cribbled 
towers  which  stand  up  perpendicularly  upon  the  margm  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Architecture  alone,  of  human  arts,  communicates  the 
awful  impressions  we  receive  from  natural  scenes.  It  awakens  a 
sense  of  power,  enormous  strength,  and  even  danger,  and  often 
reaches  altogether  to  sublimity.  Such  impressions  are  enhanced  in 
the  presence  of  this  abbey,  by  numerous  associations ;  by  an  antiquity 
running  back  into  the  fabulous  ages,  made  sacred  by  reverend  histo* 
ries  and  legends.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  an  ancient  Pagan 
temple,  and  to  be  the  first  Christian  church  upon  the  island.  Here 
the  High  Priest  of  Jove  kindled  his  censer,  and  bent  over  the  en- 
trails of  the  victim.  Stupid  soothsayer,  who  did  not  forsee  the 
'  Eternal  City'  should  moulder  in  the  dust,  and  empire  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  '  ioto  divisos  orbe  Brittanosf*  Next  the  croziered  Abbot, 
or  sable  Friar,  sat  here  over  his  beads.  It  has  become  the  mother 
church  of  the  metropolis  since  the  Reformation,  and  nearly  all  the 
kings,  from  the  Norman  to  the  Hanover,  have  come  hither  to  be 
crowned.  The  new  churches  are  disenchanted,  historic,  unpoetical ; 
but  in  these  old  Catholic  remnants,  there  is  a  delightful,  romantic  in- 
terest. Monks,  friars,  nuns,  are,  in  Protestant  countries,  a  kind  of 
epic  machinery,  supplying  the  marvellous  and  supernatural,  without 
which  there  is.  rarely  good  poetry  or  romance,  almost  as  delightfully 
as  the  deities  of  ancient  mythology. 

Having  passed  the  threshold  by  the  northern  door,  the  spectator 
has  a  full  view  of  the  interior.  Two  long  rows  of  gray  and  gothic 
pillars  separate  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles.  The  roof,  uplifted  to 
an  immense  height,  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  arches,  one  over 
the  other ;  and  that  of  the  side  aisles  by  others  lower  down,  and  en- 
tering into  the  perspective.  The  whole  of  this  arched  vault,  and  the 
flanks  relieved  by  painted  windows,  glowing  among  the  columns  aa 
the  rainbow,  together  with  the  statuary  upon  the  area,  form  a  spec- 
tacle of  beauty,  which  I  leave  entirely  to  your  fancy,  as  indescribable. 
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How  distinctly  does  one  feel,  that  a  part  of  religion  is  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  ohnrches  !  The  savage,  transported  from  his  hills,  would 
recognize  here  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  The  images  on  the  area, 
are  the  choir  near  the  centre,  proud  of  its  splendid  iron  gates,  and 
tessellated  floor,  and  roof  of  small  white  tiles,  the  compartments  bor- 
dered with  carvings  and  gildings,  and  its  altar  of  chaste  white  marble, 
in  Grecian  style,  (one  knows  not  why,)  with  Mosaic  pavement  in  front, 
and  tasteful  balustrade.  Beyond,  is  the  chapel  of  Ed  ward  the  Confes- 
sor, like  a  small  church  in  the  nave  of  the  greater  one,  almost  sick  with 
elaborate  beauties.  The  remaining  spaces,  the  fioorr  the  aisles,  the 
chapels,  are  covered  with  groups  of  statuary,  and  various  sepulchral 
monuments ;  a  cold  and  silent  wilderness  of  marble.  The  pointed 
arches,  embracing  the  chapels,  are  rich  in  mouldings,  and  gildings, 
foliage  in  relievo,  roses,  fierce  lions,  and  other  animals.  The  chapel 
of  Henry  YII.,  into  which  you  ascend  from  this  vista,  by  a  dozen  of 
black  steps,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  little  world,  for  its  display 
of  painted  glass,  choirs,  canopies,  crannied  holes  and  niches,  and  for 
every  thing  painted  on  its  root ;  crowns,  crosses,  gaiters,  roses,  saints, 
and  delicate  tracery  and  foliage,  in  open  work,  as  if  the  spiders  had 
woven  it.  The  funeral  monuments  here  are  of  kings  only,  and  the 
families  of  kings.  Alas  !  how  much  royal  dust  a  clown  may  tread  on, 
for  two-and-six  pence ! 

The  statues  in  the  abbey  present,  to  a  general  view,  a  curious  and 
picturesque  spectacle ;  some  are  of  a  calm  and  meditative  aspect, 
others  animated  with  passion ;  some  of  lofty  and  heroic  mien,  others 
kbsing  the  very  earth  in  their  humility ;  all  straining  after  the  atti- 
tude and  expression  which  may  best  recommend  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  living  world.  The  nice  critics  find  too  violent  contrasts,  and 
too  many  efforts  at  effects,  by  forced  or  fanciful  situations.  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  statuary,  much  exposed,  to  get  into  very  passionate  expres-' 
sions.  One  of  the  most  tiresome  statues  I  have  seen,  was  that  of 
Turenne  exposing  himself  on  the  bridge  of  the  Deputies,  in  a  violent 
rage,  and  hurling  his  dart  upon  the  enemy,  at  the  side  of  the  grave 
and  severe  Sully.  One  is  tired  of  seeing  a  man  looking  fierce  twenty 
years.  We  like  to  be  astonished  sometimes,  and  to  be  pleased  always. 
Achilles,  in  hb  dare-devil  attitude,  in  Hyde  Park,  will  become  at  last 
a  great  bore. 

On  entering,  you  find  around  you  the  poets  and  celebrated  authors. 
It  is  the  '  Poet's  Comer ;'  Pope,  and  yet  a  Catholic  !  —  a  triumph  hon- 
orable to  both  parties,  of  poetry  over  episcopacy  —  Gay,  with  Pope's 
long  epitaph,  and  his  own  little  one.  His  own  is  flippant,  and  like 
Jonson's  '  Rare  Ben,'  in  bad  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  the  place. 
He  is  put  up  by  '  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young,'  The  Duchess  of 
Qneensbury.  Milton,  and  Gray  at  his  feet,  represent  not  badly 
Homer  and  Pindar.  Butler  is  here,  but  not  Byron.  Handel  listens 
attentively  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  in  a  Dutch  cocked  hat,  and 
stockings  over  the  knees  of  his  breeches.  Doctor  Busby !  One 
thinks  of  his  As  in  presenti.  Coleridge  would  have  given  him  a  cherub 
boy  as  conductor.  Looking  idly  about,  I  espied  myself  in  the  throng ; 
at  least  that  best  part  of  one's  self,  the  name,  in  a  writer  of  biogra- 
phies, and  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  King  James.     You  will 
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remain  a  long  while  in  this  group,  delighted  in  contemplating  the 
features  of  those  whose  minds  you  are  familiar  with  in  their 
works. 

You  had  better  walk  next  upon  the  north  side,  where  the  tombs 
are  more  genteel,  and  the  clay  more  fashionable.  Horace  Walpole 
has  vindicated  his  good  taste,  in  the  noble  statue  of  his  mother ; 
shown  how  much  more  gracefully  one  woman  may  be  habited  than 
another,  and  how  much  better  in  Italy.  It  ia  from  the  studio  of 
Valery,  at  Rome.  The  Right  Honorable  Warren  Hastings  :  '  Not 
more  distinguished  by  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman  and  pat- 
riot, than  by  the  exercise  of  every  Christian  virtue.'  What  a  morti- 
fying lesson  on  the  infirmity  of  human  judgment  is  this  monument ! 
A  maid  of  honor,  who  died  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  sits  here  upon  her 
grave,  and  holding  up  her  finger,  asks  your  pity  imploringly.  This 
of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  (her  maiden  name  Washington  J  is  a  celebrated, 
but  a  most  horrifying  group.  Death  is  the  ugliest  of  the  skeletons  ; 
too  diminutive,  say  the  critics,  for  the  size  of  the  victim  ;  and  why 
does  the  husband,  they  say,  arrest  the  dart,  now  that  his  lady  seems 
quite  dead  ]  Why,  in  truth,  make  death  so  conspicuously  an  object 
of  horror  1  It  is  not  so  to  the  hardened  wretch  ;  not  so  to  the  sui- 
cide, who  courts  it,  nor  the  savage  who  contemns  it,  nor  to  the  poor  man, 
whom  it  relieves  from  his  cares,  nor  to  the  pious,  whom  it  raises  to  the 
Deity,  nor  to  the  philosopher,  who  welcomes  it  as  a  bounty  of  nature, 
resolving  all  those  crabbed  doubts,  which  have  so  puzzled  his  hu- 
manity ;  and  to  lessen  its  instinctive  horror,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  worthy  object  of  education.  Death  was  painted,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  pale  female,  of  interesting  mien  ;  and  why,  among  Chris- 
tians, a  hideous  spectre  ?  My  Lord  Mansfield  looks  better  than  could 
be  expected  of  a  statue  in  a  sedentary  posture,  and  seated  on  a  wool- 
sack. To  be  reconciled  with  his  prodigious  head,  one  must  be  bom 
in  England,  and  have  acquired  a  taste  for  full-bottomed  perriwigs. 
The  worst  of  all  materials  for  a  wig,  is  marble.  Judges  in  taste  admit 
nothing  to  be  pretty  or  ugly  in  itself,  but  only  by  association  with 
human  sympathies  ;  and  to  an  Englishman,  who  has  associated  a  wig 
with  all  his  great  chancellors  and  judges,  it  is  no  doubt  a  becoming 
and  indispensable  coiffure.  In  this  group,  death  is  in  better  taste ;  a 
beautiful  boy,  leaning  upon  an  extinguished  taper.  Poor  Andre  I 
they  are  leading  him  to  execution.  Officers  stand  by,  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  horrid  spectacle.  Washington  refuses  the  message 
m  his  behalf.  What  an  account  have  they  to  settle,  at  the  great  tri- 
bunal, who  expose  honorable  and  indiscreet  youth  to  such  hazards, 
and  place  virtuous  men  in  necessities,  that  deafen  them  against  the 
voice  of  nature  and  humanity ! 

«  *  *  The  eloquent  tongue  is  mute  ;  the  eye  that  kindled  like  the 
eagle's,  is  dim ;  the  heart  that  beat  so  high  with  patriotic  emotions, 
is  stagnant,  and  moulders  with  the  common  dust ;  the  antagonist  pas- 
sions are  hushed,  and  repose  quietly,  almost  in  the  same  grave  ! 

*  the  aolemn  echo  seems  to  say, 

Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  &te  made  brothm  in  the  tomb  V 
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Whether  fate,  or  human  design,  the  brotherhood  is  disturbed  by  only 
a  few  handfuU  of  earth : 

*  Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear,    • 
'T  will  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  j 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  note  resound.* 

In  the  chapel  of  Saint  Erasmus,  are  two  abbots,  stretched  recum- 
bent upon  marble  slabs,  their  hands  pressed  together,  as  in  suppli- 
cation, over  their  bosoms ;  assorting  agreeably  the  ancient  and  monk- 
ish with  modern  times.  The  chapel  of  Saint  Edward  (some  people 
are  saints  at  a  cheap  rate,)  contains,  in  the  centre,  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor  himself,  much  mutilated  by  pious  persons,  who  have  carried 
bis  saintship  away  in  little  pieces  for  keepsakes.  Its  Ionic  top  is  blis- 
tered by  age,  the  mosaics  are  pilfered,  and  the  inscription  rendered 
indistinct,  by  the  effacing  fingers  of  the  Reformation.  King  Henry  V. 
lies  here,  a  headless  trunk,  showing  the  folly  of  marble  trunks  having 
beads  of  silver.  It  was  run  into  spoons  for  the  Roundheads.  Just 
over  him  hanss  the  shield  he  wore,  and  the  saddle  he  bestrode  so  va- 
liantly, at  Agmcourt.  The  coronation  chair,  upon  which  the  kings 
and  queens  since  Edward  have  been  crowned,  you  will  find  here  by 
the  shrine,  with  an  invitation  from  the  guide  to  sit  upon  it.  I  refused, 
out  of  respect  for  my  amiable  successor.  And  there  is  here  a  kind 
of  Scotch  palladium,  a  shapeless  old  stone,  upon  which  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland  were  inaugurated ;  it  is  yet  to  vindicate  the  empire 
to  Scotland :  the  very  same  stone,  says  Scottish  tradition,  which 
Jacob,  taking  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  used  for  a  pillow.  In  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  what  gorgeous  pomp  of  architecture !  By  the 
labor  and  skill  of  the  chisel,  it  is  frosted  into  iillagree,  and  fretted 
into  cobwebs.  Here,  in  peaceful  proximity,  sleep  side  by  side  Eliza- 
beth and  her  victim,  Mary  : 

'a  few  feet 

Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet.' 

I  will  not  anticipate  your  reflections  upon  these  monuments. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  abbey,  are  several  ntonkish  remains  ^ 
The  '  Greater  and  Lesser  Cloisters,' '  Chapter  Hoase,'  which  contains 
'Doomsday  Book,  and  other  ancient  records;'  the  Jerusalem  cham- 
ber, in  which  died  Henry  IV.,  to  fulfil  a  prediction -that  he  would 
die  no  where  but  in  Jerusalem;  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
abbots,  some  tapestry,  painted  glass,  a  pait  of  the  inclosing  wall 
of  old  flinty  stones,  and  crib^led  bricks  —  a  mixture  of  ancient  and 
modem  ruins.  A  glimmering  light  is  thrown  in  from  the  court- 
yard, and  penetrating  feebly  into  the  long  vista  of  the  cloisters, 
gives  quite  a  monastic  air  to  the  place,  carrying  one  back  to  the  Con- 
fessor's time.  The  picture  is  completed  by  some  images,  among  the 
rubbish,  of  ancient  monks.  Tou  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  one 
of  them  was  called  '  Gilbertus  Crispinus.'  In  passing  out  here,  in 
the  evening  twilight,  I  sat  down  awhile  to  enjoy  the  romance  of  the 
place.  The  air  was  still ;  the  rumbling  of  distant  equipages,  and  the 
tolling  of  a  clock,  the  only  interruptionaof  the  dead  silence;  and  I  was 
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soon  loftt  in  yisions  of  the  past.  The  long-haired  Britoiu  came  to 
gather  blackberries  upon  '  Thorny  Island/  and  friars  in  their  cowls, 
and  sisters  in  their  hoods  flitted  by,  with  the  graceful  slide  of  appari- 
tions, in  the  obscurity ;  and  Queen  Maud,  '  a  lad  ye  of  vertuous  condi- 
tions/ came  hither  bare-footed,  and  washed  the  beggars'  feet ;  and  Saint 
Peter  descended  in  a  stormy  night,  on  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  was 
ferried  over  the  river  in  a  scow,  to  consecrate  the  church.  I  would 
have  enjoyed  this  scene  a  longer  time,  but  a  spectre,  a  horrible  spec- 
tre, stood  by,  and  flayered  upon  me  in  an  ash-colored  coat,  and  red 
unmentionables.  It  was  the  guide,  angry  that  I  kept  his  wife's  tea 
waiting.  Father  Gilbertus,  too,  shook  his  stony  locks,  and  chattered 
his  iron  teeth  ;  and  I  went  willingly  out  from  the  gathering  horrors  of 
the  night. 


THK     BIRD     OF     PARADISE: 

WHICH   IS  SAID  TO  HAVB  HO  rBBT,  AHO  NETEK  TO  LEATB  fT«  BIRTH-PLACB,  THB  •&»• 


BY    C.     B.     rABHBVOBTB 


f. 

FLTon,  flfon! 
The  blue  sky  ie  around  thee,  pure  and  bright 

Ab  when  ihe  sun,  on  the  first  morning,  shone 
Where  thou  wert  cradled,  robing  thee  in  light 

n. 

Those  fields  are  nigh 
The  angels'  home;  below,  the  tempests  dwell. 

There  soft  winds  feed  thee,  and  tnou  dost  rely, 
With  constant  trust,  on  One  who  loves  thee  well. 


III. 

Borne  on  thy  wing 
Of  purple,  gray,  and  gold,  thy  fellows  near 

Uniting  in  the  chorus,  tnou  dost  sing 
Such  songs  as  angels  leave  the  heavens  to  Ik 


hear. 


!▼. 


Thrice  happy  bird! 
Would  I  were  one  of  your  celestial  choir ; 

Than  only  where  thou  art,  my  voice  were  heard, 
Singing  sweet  hymns,  instinct  with  sacred  fire. 

n. 

Stay  as  thou  art. 
Loved  bird ;  come  not  near  earth,  lest  thou  shonldst  find^ 

And  weep  the  lore  with  me,  the  human  heari 
Is  hard  alike  to  thee  and  to  its  kind. 

▼II. 

Earth  keeps  me  here 
Awhile  ]  yet  I  shall  leave  it,  and  shall  rise 

On  fiurer  wings  than  thine,  to  skies  more  clear. 
Better  than  thou,  a  Child  of  Paradise  1 


CmmirUgtt  itfaM.,  ^tywt*  183^ 
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HTPsaiox,  A  RoMAivcs.   Bt  the  AiTTHOB  OF  'Outbe-Meu/    In  two  volumes,  pp.  439* 
New- York  :  Samuel  Coi<man. 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  worthy  publisher  of  th^se  most  beautifully-printed 
▼olumes,  were  we  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  moiety  of  the  delightful  extracts  which  we 
found  pencilled  for  insertion,  when  we  had  finished  a  peiusal  of  the  work ;  but  yielding  the 
nM>m  whksh  we  should  otherwise  devote  to  more  enlarged  comment,  to  such  passages  as 
our  space  will  admit,  we  shall  hope,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  sparkling  gems  that 
remain  behind,  to  ap<)logize,in  some  sort,  for  their  absence  here.  In  brief,  then,  *Hype« 
lion'  is  an  exquisite  production,  and  will  be  so  pronounced  by  every  reader  of  taste. 
Upon  the  thread  of  a  slight  personal  narrative,  are  strong  quiet  pictures  of  nature, 
and  records  of  those  conceptions  which  float  into  the  solitary  mind  oi  the  accompUshed 
scholar,  poet,  and  man  of  feeling,  and  which,  if  unrecorded,  '  pass  away  like  a  dream 
or  a  rainbow,  or  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky.'  *  Hyperion'  is  truly  what  Lamb  would 
call  a  '  matter 'full  book ;'  and  is  worthy  to  be  a  model  for  certain  of  our  ^mall  native  flc- 
tionists,  who  make  it  a  subject  of  notoriety,  that  they  have  written  more  than  they  have 
read.  The  heedful  reader  will  readily  discriminate  between  the  covert  satire  upon  the 
dim  mistiness  of  the  ultra-Oerman  style,  and  the.  thoughtful,  saturating  spirit  of  her 
best  writers,  which  our  author  has  so  deeply  imbibed.  In  another  respect,  as  to  man- 
ner, he  demands  our  praise.  He  has  followed  out  the  plan  of  that  old  worthy,  Henbt 
Tatlob,  in  his  interstitial  and  transitional  matter,  ^  which  promotes  an  easy  connection 
of  ports,  and  an  elastic  separation  of  them,  keeping  the  reader's  mind  upon  springs,  aa 
it  were.*  Such,  especially,  are  the  glimpses  he  aflfurds  us  of  that  lovely  creation,  Mabt 
AsRBUBTON,  who  socms  to  have  been  to  our  author,  in  his  sadder  liioods, 

*  As  th#)  irrent  eye  of  lieaveo  shining  bripbt, 
And  makiuy  MttOHhine  in  the  shady  place.' 

One  caveat,  good  reader,  let  us  enter,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient,  before  proceeding  io 
our  extracts,  ^and  then  God  speed  thee  I  Do  not  open  the  book  at  adventures,  and  by 
reading  the  broken  pieces  of  two  or  three  leaves,  judge  it,  but  read  it  through.'  The 
truth  and  spirit  of  the  following  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged : 

"It  has  become  a  common  sayine,  that  men  of  genius  are  always  in  advance  of  their 
aae ;  which  is  true.  There  is  something  equally  true,  yet  not  so  common ;  namely,  that, 
ox  these- men  of  genins,  the  best  and  bravest  are  in  advance  not  only  of  their  own  age, 
bat  of  every  age.  As  the  German  prose-poet  says,  every  possible  future  is  behind  them« 
We  cannot  suppose  that  a  period  of  time  will  ever  come,  when  the  world,  or  any  consi- 
derable  portion  of  it,  shall  nave  come  up  abreast  with  these  great  minds,  so  as  fully  to 
eomprenerid  them.  And  oh !  how  majestically  they  walk  in  history  v  some  like  the  sun, 
with  all  hift  travelling  glories  round  him ;  others  wrapped  in  ?loom,  yet  glorious  as  a 
night  with  stars.  Through  the  else  silent  darknc^ss  of  the  past,  the  spirit  hears  their  slow 
and  solemn  footsteps.  Onward  they  pass,  like  those  hoary  elders  seen  in  the  sublime 
vision  of  an  earthly  Paradise,  attendant  angels  bearing  golden  lights  before  them,  and, 
above  and  behind,  the  whole  air  painted  with  seven  listed  colors,  as  from  the  trail  of 
pencils ! 

"And  yet,  on  earth,  these  men  were  not  happy  —  not  all  happy,  iii  the  outward  cir- 
cumstance of  thmr  lives.  They  were  in  want,  and  m  pain,  and  faniili  t  with  prison-bars, 
and  the  damp,  weeping  walls  of  dungeons !    Oh,  I  have  looked  with  wonder  upon  tboM^ 
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who,  in  sorrow  and  priTation,  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  sickness,  which  is  the  shadow 
of  death,  have  worked  rifht  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  purposes ;  toiling; 
much,  enduring  much,  fultiliing  much  *,  — ana  then,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  sinews 
all  unstrung,  have  laid  themselves  down  in  the  grave,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  daath  — and 
the  world  talks  of  them  wh  le  they  sleep  1 

"It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  their  sufTerings  had  but  sanctified  them!  As  if  the 
death-angel,  in  passing,  had  tou<ihcd  tiiem  with  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  made  them 
holy !  As  if  the  hana  of  disease  had  been  stretched  out  over  them  only  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  souls !  And  as  in  the  sun's  eclipse  we  can  behold  the  great 
stare  shining  in  the  heavens,  so  in  this  life  eclipse  have  these  men  beheld  the  lights  of  the 
great  eternity,  buriung  solemnly  and  for  ever !" 

To  the  exclusive  pastoralists,  who  can  see  nothing  worth  living  for  in  large  towns,  and 
no  beauty  but  in  the  country,  or  solitude,  we  commend  the  annexed: 

**  Where  should  the  scholar  live  1    In  solitude  or  in  society  ?   In  the  green  stillness  of 
the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of  nature  beat,  or  m  the  dark  gray  city,  where 
he  can  hear  and  feel  the  throbbing  heart  of  man  ?    I  will  make  answer  lor  him,  and  say, 
in  the  dark,  gray  city.    Oh,  they  do  greatly  err,  who  think,  that  the  stars  are  all  the 
poetry  which  cities  have  j  and  therefore  that  the  poet's  only  dwelling  should  be  in  sylvan 
solitudes,  under  the  green  roof  of  trees.    Beautiful,  no  doubt,  are  ail  the  forms  of  Nature, 
when  transfigured  by  the  miraculous  power  of  poetry;  hamlets  and  harvest  fields,  ana 
nut-brown  waters,  flowing  ever  under  the  forest,  vast  and  shadowy,  with  all  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  rural  life.    But  after  all,  what  are  these  but  the  decorations  and  painted 
scenery  in  the  great  theatre  of  human  life  1    What  are  they  but  the  coarse  materials  of 
the  poet's  song  ?    Glorious  indeed  is  the  world  of  God  around  us,  but  more  glorious  the 
world  of  Grod  within  us.    There  lies  the  Land  of  Song;  there  lies  the  poet's  native  land. 
The  river  of  life,  that  flows  through  streets  tumultuous,  bearing  along  so  many  gallant 
hearts,  so  many  wrecks  of  humanity ;  the  many  homes  and  households,  each  a  little 
world  in  itself,  revolving  round  its  fireside,  as  a  central  sun ;  all  forms  of  human  joy  and 
sufiering,  brought  into  that  narrow  compass ;  and  to  be  in  this  and  be  a  part  of  this ; 
acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  with  his  feliow-men ;  such,  such  should  be  the 
poet's  life.    If  he  would  describe  the  world,  he  should  live  in  the  world.    The  mind  of 
the  soholar,  also,  if  vou  would  have  it  large  and  liberal,  should  come  in  contact  with 
other  minds.    It  is  better  that  his  armor  should  be  somewhat  bruised,  even  by  rude 
encounters,  than  hans;  for  ever  rusting  on  the  wall.  Nor  will  his  themes  be  few  or  trivial, 
because  appaiently  enut  in  between  tne  walls  of  houses,  and  having  merely  the  decora* 
lions  of  street  scenery.    A  ruined  character  is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined  castle.    There 
are  dark  abysses  and  yawning  gulfs  in  the  human  heart,  which  can  be  rendered  passa- 
ble only  by  bridging  them  over  with  iron  nerves  and  sinews,  as  Challey  bridged  the 
Savine  in  Switzerland,  and  Telford  the  sea  between  Anglesea  and  England,  with  chdn 
bridges.    These  are  the  great  themes  of  human  thought ;  not  green  grass,  and  flower& 
and  moonshine.     Beside,  the  mere  external  forms  of  Nature  we  make  our  own,  ana 
carry  with  us  into  the  city,  by  the  power  of  memory.*' 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  striking  and  natural  descrip- 
tion which  pervades  the  work  throughout : 

"  Ere  long  he  reached  the  magnificent  glacier  of  the  Rhone ;  a  frozen  cataract,  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  many  miles  broa^  at  its  base.  It  fills  the  whole 
▼alley  between  two  mountains,  running  back  to  their  summits.  At  the  base  it  is  arched, 
like  a  dome ;  and  above,  iaeg«)d  and  rough,  and  resembles  a  mass  of  gigantic  crystals,  of 
a  pale  emerald  tint,  mingled  with  white.  A  snowy  crust  covers  its  surface ;  but  at  every 
rent  and  crevice  tbe  pale  green  ice  shines  clear  in  the  sun.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  glove, 
lying  with  the  palm  downward,  and  the  fingers  crooked  and  close  together.  It  is  a 
gauntlet  of  iee^  wk'icky  centurieM  ago.  Winter,  the  King  qf  these  mountains^  threit^down 
%n  dtjiance  to  the  Sun  /  and  year  by  year  the  Sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  from  the 
ground  on  Ou  point  of  his  glittering  spear.  A  feeling  of  wonder  and  delight  came 
over  the  soul  or  Flemming  when  he  6ieheld  it,  and  he  shouted  and  cried  aloud : 

*'  *■  How  wonderfiil  1  how  glorious :'  " 

And  not  less  felicitous  is  the  subrjoined.  '  Hearts  that  have  loved,'  will  read  the  second 
paragraph  mora  than  once : 

'*  They  drove  up  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  tin'ned  eastward  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Qrinaelwald.  There  they  passed  the  day ;  half-frozen  by  the  icy  breath  of 
the  Great  Glacier,  upon  whose  surface  stand  pyramids  and  blocks  of  ice,  like  the  tomb- 
•tonep  0f  a  cemetery.    It  was  a  weary  day  to  Flemming.    He  wished  himself  at  Inter- 
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■     ''  

lachen ;  and  was  glad  when,  toward  evening,  be  saw  once  more  the  cone-TOoled  tow- 
ers of  the  cloister  nsmg  above  the  walnut  trees. 

*'Tbat  evening  is  written  in  red  letters  in  his  history.  It  gave  him  another  revelation 
of  the  beaaty  and  excellence  of  the  female  character  and  intellect ;  not  wholly  new  to 
him,  yet  now  renewed  and  fortified.  It  was  from  the  lips  of  Mary  Ashburton,  that  the 
revelation  came.  Her  form  arose,  like  a  trei^lous  evening  star,  in  the  firmament  of  his 
'soul.  He  conversed  with  her;  and  with  her  alone;  and  Knew  not  when  to  go.  All 
others  were  to  htm  as  if  they  were  not  there.  He  saw  the  r  forms,  but  saw  them  as  the 
forms  of  inanimate  tbinpfs.  At  leneth  her  mother  came ;  and  Flemminc  beheld  in  her 
but  another  Mary  Ashburton,  with  beauty , more  mature ;  the  same  forehead  and  eyes, 
the  same  majestic  figure ;  and,  as  yet,  no  trace  of  age.  He  mied  upon  her  with  a  feeling 
of  delight,  not  unmingled  with  holy  awe.  She  was  to  him  the  rich  and  glowing  evening^ 
from  whose  bosom  the  tremulous  star  was  bom.  ' 

The  remarks  of  the  hero's  blufT  Eng^h  friend,  when  his  bright  star  is  waning,  and 
the  cburse.of  true  love  runs  roughly,  is  in  quite  another  vein : 

r 

"That  id  the  way  with  vou  all,  you  young  men.  You  see  a  sweet  iace,  or  a  something, 
you  know  not  what,  and  flickering  reason  says.  Good  night;  amen  to  common  sense. 
The  imagination  invests  the  beloved  object  with  a  thousand  superlative  charms ;  fiurnishes 
her  with  all  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  all  the  rich  apparel  and  furniture,  of  human  nature. 
I  did  the  same  when  I  was  young.  I  was  once  as  desperately  in  love  as  you  are  now; 
and  went  through  all  the 

*  Delicious  deaths,  soft  exhalations 
Of  aoul ;  dear  aud  divine  aanihilatioDt, 
A  thouMiid  Mulinuwn  rile»» 
Of  Joys,  and  rarified  delights.' 

I  adored 
*Damn^ 
with  dignii 

another,  w..^  -. — ., „ , ^i — ~  — *.^ 

and  only  once.  She  had  a  baby  in  a  yellow  gown.  I  hate  a  baby  in  a  yellow  gown. 
How  glad  I  am  she  did  not  marry  me.  One  of  these  days  you  wiU  be  glad  you  have 
been  r^ected.    Take  my  word  for  it.* " 

'  4 

We  commend  the  subjoined  to  those  who  think.  Those  who  only  Hdnk  they  think, 
may  not  find  it  so  much  to  their  liking  i 

*'  Life  is  one.  and  universal ;  its  forms  many  and  individual.  Throughout  this  beautifiil 
and  wonderful  creation  there  is  never-ccasins  motion,  without  rest  by  night  or  day,  ever 
weaving  to  and  fro.  Swifter  than  a  weaver  s  shuttle  it  flies  from  Birth  to  Death,  Irom 
Death  to  Birth ;  from  the  beginning  seeks  the  end.  and  finds  it  not,  for  the  seeming  end 
is  only  a  dim  beginning  of  a  new  out-going  and  endeavor  after  the  end.  As  the  ice  upon 
the  mountain,  when  the  warm  breath  of  the  summer  sun  breathes  upon  i^  melts,  and 
divides  into  drops,  each  of  which  reflects  an  image  of  the  sun ;  so  lii'e^  in  the  smile  of 
Ood's  love,  divides  itself  into  separate  forms,  each  bearing  in  it  and  reflecting  an  ima^ 
of  God's  love.  Of  all  these  forms,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  in  its  god^likeness  is 
the  human  soul.  The  vast  cathedral  of  Nature  is  full  of  holy  scriptures,  and  shapes  of 
deep,  mysterious  meaning;  but  all  is  solitary  and  silent  there;  no  oending  knee,  no  up- 
lifted  eye,  no  lip  adoring,  praying.  Into  this  vast  cathedral  comes  the  human  soul,  seeking 
its  Crtsator ;  and  the  universal  silence  is  changed  to  sound,  and  the  sound  is  harmonious, 
and  has  a  meaning)  and  is  comprehended  and  felt.  It  was  an  ancient  saying  of  the  Per* 
sians,  that  the  waters  rush  from  the  mountains  and  hurry  forth  into  all  the  lands  to  find 
the  Lord  of  the  Earth ;  and  the  flame  of  the  Fire,  when  it  awakes,  gazes  no  more  upon 
the  ground,  but  mounts  heavenward  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Heaven ;  and  here  and  there 
the  Karth  has  built  the  great  watch-towers  of  the  mountains,  and  they  lift  their  heads 
fiir  up  into  the  sky,  and  gaze  ever  upward  and  around,  to  aee  if  the  Judge  of  the  World 
comes  not !  Thus  in  Nature  herself^  without  man,  there  lies  a  waiting,  and  hoping,  a 
looking  and  yearning,  after  an  unknown  somewhat.  Yes ;  when,  above  there,  where 
the  mountain  lifts  its  head  over  all  others,  that  it  may  be  alone  with  the  Clouds  and 
storins  of  heaven,  the  lonely  eagle  looks  forth  into  the  gray  dawn,  to  see  if  the  day 
comes  not!  when,^by  the  mountain  torrent,  the  brooding  laven  listens  <o  hear  if  the 
chamois  is  returning  from  his  nishtlv  pasture  in  the  valley;  and  when  the  soon  uprising 
■un  calls  out  the  spicy  odors  of  the  thousand  flowers,  the  Alpine  flowera,  with  heaven's 
deep  blue  and  the  blush  of  sunset  on  their  leaves ;.  then  there  awakes  in  Nature,  and  the 
soul  of  man  can  see  and  comprehend  it,  an  expectation  and  a  longins  for  a  future  reve- 
lation of  God's  maiesty.  It  awakens,  also,  when  in  the  fulness  of  fife,  field  and  forest 
rest  at  noon,  and  through  the  stiilnese  ia  heard  only  the  song  of  the  grasshopper  an4 
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the  hum  of  the  bee ;  and  when  at  evening  the  singing  lark,  up  from  the  aweet-amelling 
vineyards  ris^s,  or  in  the  later  hours  of  night  Orion  puts  on  his  ahining  armor,  to  widE 
forth  in  the  fields  of  heaven.  But  in  the  soul  of  man  alone  is  this  longing  changed  to 
certainty,  and  fulfilled.  For  lo  J  the  light  of  the  stin  and  the  stars  shines  through  the 
air,  and  is  nowhere  visible  and  seen ;  the  planets  hasten  with  more  than  the  speed  of  the 
Btorm  throuj^h  infinite  space,  and  their  footsiepa  are  not  heard,  but  where  the  sunlight 
strikes  the  firm  surface  of  the  planets,  where  the  storm-wind  smites  the  wall  of  the 
mountain  cliff,  there  is  the  one  seen  and  the  other  heard.  Thus  is  the  glory  of  God 
made  visible,  and  may  be  seen,  where  in  the  soul  of  man  it  meets  its  likeness cnangeless 
and  firm-standiiig.  Thus,  then,  stands  Man;  a  mountain  on  the  boundary  between 
two  worlds;  its  foot  in  one,  itd  summit  far-rising  .nto  the  other.  From  this  summit 
the  manifjld  landscape  of  liie  is  visible,  the  way  of  the  Past  ahd  Perishajble,  which  we 
hftve  left  behind  us;  and,  as  we  evermore  ascend,  bright  ghmpsos  of  the  day-break  of 
Eternity  beyond  usl'  " 

But  our  quotations  must  have  a  limit ;  and  the  best  that  we  can  do  in  the  premises,  is 
to  advise  all  who  have  followed  us  hither,  to  possess  themselves  at  once  of  'Hyperion,' 
and  sit  down  to  a  feast  of  calm  philosophy,  poetry,  and  romance. 


A  DiAkT  IN  Amksica,  with  Remabics  on  its  Institutions.  By  Capt.  Mamtat, 
C.  B.,  Author  of  'Peter  Simple,'  *  Jacob  Faithful  etc.  In  two  volumes,  i2iiio. 
pp.  470.    Philadelphia :  Casky  and  Habt. 

Tbatkls  in  Nobth  Amkbica,  DUBiKG  THE  TBAB8  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  By  the 
Hon.  Chables  Auoustus  Mubbat.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  pp.  471.  New- York : 
Habpeb  and  Bbothebs. 

We  include  a  desultory  notice  of  these  two  works  in  one  article,  because  they  are  of 
the  same  general  claes,  and  in  the  main  upon  a  common  theme,  although  etrikinglf 
dissimilar  in  spirit  and  execution.  Capt.  M  arbtat,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from 
the  tenor  of  certain  newspaper  publications  of  his,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  has 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  give  us  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue,  whenever  he 
could  do  so  with  plausible  reason,  and  very  frequently  strainiag  a  point  to  find  occaskm 
for  animadversion  and  covert  or  open  satire.  His  book  has  evidently  been  careleseiy 
ftnd  hastily  written,  from  notes  of  tiavcl  hurriedly  jotted  down.  He  intimates  that  he 
may  frequently  have  been  misinformed,  or  'quizzed.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, if  we  may  judge  from  our  authoi's  printed  version  of  certain  oraj  anecdotes 
which  we  remember  to  have  furnished  hira,  he  has  not  always  quoted  his  American  au- 
thorities correctly.  With  the  talent  for  observation  and  description  which  is  so  promi- 
nent a  characteristic  of  'Peteb  Simple^s  productions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
Captain  MAftavAT  to  write  a  dull  work.  If  very  stupid  books  should  ever  become  the 
fashion,  his  occupation  would  be  gone.  Light,  gos.<>ipping,  and  various,  with  picturesque 
sketches  of  scenery ;  replete  with  hits  at  the  American  people,  and  their  social  habitudes ; 
with  a  strong  spice  of  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  —  which,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
we  have  learned  to  laugh,  instead  c^  being  angry,  at  —  our  author  doubtless  reasoned, 
and  rightly  too,  that  he  could  command  perusal,  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
volumes  are  generally  extant,  in  the  Union,  and  no  small  portion  of  them  has  found  a 
place  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  writer's  strictures  are  just,  and  their 
satire  might  be  made  of  salutary  effect.  A  single  extract,  touching  upon  a  custom  which 
would  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  its  too  uniform  observance  among  us,  is 
all  for  which  we  can  make  room : 

"  It  would  be  a  strange  account,  had  it  been  possible  to  keep  one,  of  the  number  of 
introductions  which  I  have  had  since  I  en  me  into  this  country.  Mr.  A  introduces  Mr. 
B  and  C,  Mr.  6  and  C  introduce  Mr.  D,  E,  F,  and  O.  Messrs.  D,  E,  F,  and  O,  intro- 
duce Messrs.  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  so  it  goes  on,  ad  infinitum^  during  the  whole 
of  the  day  ;  and  th^s  to  me,  who  never  could  remember  either  a  face  or  a  name.  At  an 
introduction,  it  is  invariably  the  custom  to  shake  hands;  and  thus  you  go  on  shaking 
hands  here,  there,  and  every  where,  and  with  every  body;  for  it  is  impossible  to  know 
7ho  is  who,  in  this  land  of  equaUty.    But  one  shake  of  the  hand  will  not  do;  if  twenty 
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times  during  the  same  day  you  meet  a  person  to  whom  you  have  been  introduced,  the 
h^nd  ia  every  where  extended,  with,  '  Well,  capta^l,  how  do  you  find  vourself  by  this 
time?'  and.  in  their  good- will,  when  they  seize  your  hand,  they  follow  the  apotliecary's 
advice,  'When  taken,  to  be  well  shaken/  #  •  •  When  I  left  Saratoga,  I 
found  no  one,  as  I  thought,  in  the  car,  who  knew  me ;  and  I  dsetermined,  if  possible,  they 
should,  in  the  Indian  phrase,  loae  my  trail.  I  arrived  at  Schenectady,  and  was  put 
down  there.  I  amuseo  myself  until  the  train  started  for  Utica,  which  was  to  be  in  a  few 
hours,  in  walking  about  the  encine-house,  and  examining  the  locomotives ;  and  having 
satisfied  myself,  set  out  for  a  solitary  walk  in  the  country.  There  was  no  name  on  my 
luggage^  and  I  bad  not  given  my  name  when  1  took  my  ticket  for  the  railroad.  '  At 
last,'  said  r  to  myself. '  /  am  iricog,^  I  had  walked  out  of  the  engine-house,  looked 
round  the  compass,  ana  resolved  in  which  direction  I  would  bend  my  steps,  when  a  young 
man  came  up  to  me,  and  verv  politely  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  '  I  believe  1  have  the  plea* 
8ure  of  speaking  to  Captain  M.'  Had  he  known  my  indignation  when  he  mentioned  my 
name,  poor  fellow !  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  arid  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  After 
afiologizing,  he  introduced  himself^  and  then  requested  the  liberty  of  introducing  his 
friend.  '  Well,  if  ever,'  thought  I ;  andt  *  no  never,',  followed  afterward,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  his  friend  was  introduced.  It  reminded  me  of  old 
times,  when  midshipmen  at  balls,  we  used  to  introduce  each  other  to  ladies  we  had  none 
01  us  seen  before  irf  our  lives*  Well,  there  I  was,  between  two  overpowering  civilities ; 
but  they  meant  it  kindly,  and  I  coula  not  b®  angrv.  These  were  students  of  Schenec* 
tady  Colleffe :  would  1  like  t4>  see  it?  a  beautiiiil  location,  not  a  half  a  mile  off.  I  re- 
quested to  Know  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  seen  there,  as  I  did  not  Uke  to  take  a  hot 
walk  for  nothing,  instead  of  the  shady  one  I  had-proposed  tot  myself.  'Yes,  there  was 
Professor  Nott ;'  I  had  of  course  hi:ard  of  Pro  essor  Nott,  who  governed  by  moral  in- 
fluence  and  paterruil  sway,>and  who  had  written  so  largely  on  stones  and  anthracite  coal. 
I  had  never  before  heard  of  moral  influence,  stones,  or  anthracite  coal.  Then  there 
were  more  professors,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals !  The  las  was  an  inducement,  and  I 
went."  *  •  #  I  had  not  been  recognised  in  the  tailcar,  and  I  again  nattered 
mvself  that  I  was  unknown.  I  proceeded,  on  my  arrival  at  Utica,  to  the  note!,  and 
asking  at  the  bar  for  a  bed,  the  book  was  handed  to  me,  ar\d  I  was  requested  to  write 
my  name.  Wherever  you  stop  in  America,  they  generally  produce  a  book  and  demand 
your  name,  not  on  account  of  any  police  regulations,  but  merely  because  they  will  not 
allow  secrets  in  America,  and  because  they  cnoose  to  know  who  you  may  be.  Of  course, 
you  may  frustrate  this  espionage,  by  putting  down  any  name  you  please^  and  I  had  the 
pen  in  my  hand,  and  was  just  thinking  whether  I  should  be  mr.  Snooks  or  Mr.  Smith, 
when  V  received  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  accompanied  with  :  '  Well,  Captain,  how  are 
you  by  this  time?'  In  despair  I  let  the  pen  drop  out  of  rny  hand,  and  instead  of  my 
name,  I  left  on  the  book  a  large  blot.  It  was  an  old  acquaintance  £rom  Albany,  and  be- 
fore I  had  bean  ten  minutes  in  the  hotel,  I  was  recognised  by  at  least  ten  more. 

Passing  our  author's  exhibition  of  harmless  and  amusing  self-complacency  and 
Ostentation,  the  candid  reader  must  admit  the  social  fault  here  indicated.  We  were  sitting 
a  day  or  two  since,  in  a  public  office,  sustaining  a  conversation  with  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  had  introduced  himself  to  our  acquaintance  when  he  was  joined  by  two  or  three 
ladies,  whom  he  at  once  '  introduced'  to  the  several  official  functionaries  present,  adding, 
as  the  ceremony  ended  with  the  last,  with  a  glance  of  kindness  toward  ds,  '  I  would, 
introduce  my  daughters  to  this  gentleman,  if  I  knew  his  name  I'  The  friendly  spirit  which 
prompted  the  offer,  was  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  Although  an  'extreme 
case,'  the  iricideht  is  nevertheless  worth  the  citing,  as  an  evidence  that  the  animadversion 
we  have  quoted,  partakes  more  of  truth  than  of  caricature. 

The  volumes  whose  title  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  head  and  heart  of  their  author.  Beside  the  usual  scenes  and  objects  deemed 
noteworthy  by  English  travellers  through  the  United  States  —  which,  truth  to  say,  have 
begun  to  grow  tedious,  in  the  thousand  and  one  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
theni,  from  time  to  time,  byforeign  tourists — our  author  presents  us  with  an  account  of 
a  summer  residence  among  the  Pawnee  Indians,  in  the  remote  prairies  of  the  Missouri, 
and  a  visit  to  Cuba  and  the  Azore  Islands.  These  are  the  most  spirited  portions  of  the 
work.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  notice  the  general  tone  of  candor  and  good  will,  and 
the  appreciating  spirit,  touching  our  country,  its  institutions,  its  social  relations,  and  its 
promises  for  the  future,  which  characterize,  we  might  rather  say  distinguish,  the  volumes, 
under  notice.  These  traits  demand,  and  will  receive,  general  commendatioiL  We  re- 
member to  have  met  Mr.  Mubsat  in  society,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  during  his  so- 
journ among  us  i  and  can  assure  the  reader,  that  his  bearing,  as  a  frank  and  open-hearted 
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gentleman,  would  leave  Uttia  room  to  infer  inaincenty,  or  flattery  of  national  vanity, 
from  bia  volumea.  A  love  of  sport,  in  its  legitimate  senses  and  a  fondness  for  out-of-the- 
way  adventure,  led  our  author  into  many  rough  'passages  of  travel,'  whose  issues  are 
recorded  ^th  an  air  that  shows  him  to  have  been  nothing  loth  to  encounter  them.  Mr. 
MuBRAT  fiequently  corrects  the  errors  and  fabricationa  of  his  feUow  traveliera  of  the 
TroLlope  and  Fidler  school,  and  very  rarely  confirms  their  reporta.  He  does  so,  how- 
ever,  in  one  instance.  He  says  the  greedy  haate  and  confusion  which  are  usually  ob« 
aervable  at  American  dinners,  deserve  all  the  strong  animadversions  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  Capt  Mahbvat,  on  the  other  hand,  complains,  that  in  Boston, 
especially,  the  d.nner-giving  citizens  carry  imitation  of  the  English  to  such  a  ridiculous 
extent,  in  their  long  sittings  over  their  dinners  and  wine,  that  nothing  Could  be  a  greater 
bore }  while,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Willis,  and  he  is  an  accurate  observer,  even  a  dinner 
of  admitted  atateand  ceremony,  in  London,  is  despatched  in  just  twenty-five  minutes  I 
So  that  'Gro  mend !'  may  be  tendered  the  advisers,  as  well  as  the  advised.  Oar  author 
has  given  Mrs.  Taollope  her  quietus.  Of  Cincinnati,  which  waa  the  chief  acene  of 
that  masculine  cenilean'a  excruciating  satite,  he  says :  *  I  have  been  in  company  with  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  resident  families,  and  have  not  seen  one  single  instance  of  rudeness, 
vulgarity,  or  incivility ;  while  the  absence  of  constraint  and  display,  render  the  society 
more  agieeabie,  in  aotne  reepecta,  than  that  of  more  fashionable  cities.'  Uete,  however, 
ia  a  record  on  the  other  aide  of  the  ledger : 

"I  found  an  amusing  contrast  in  the  manners  of  some  western  traveliera,  who  were 
cast  in  a  rougher  mould :  they  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  found  out  who  I  waa, 
where  I  camefrom,  why  I  came,  where  I  was  going  to,  how  lone  I  meant  to  stay,  and, 
in  addition  to  these  particulars,  how  much  my  umbrella  cost,  and  what  was  the  price  of 
my  hat.  This  last  inquiry  was  followed  by  the  party  taking  it  up  from  the  bench,  and 
putting  it  on  his  heady  which  was  not  very  cool,  neither  did  it  appear  to  have  suffered 
much  annoyance  from  water  or  firom  comb ;  luckily  the  hat  did  not  fit,  and  after  eiving 
it  two  or  three -stout  pulls  in  a  vain  attempt  to  draw  it  over  his  Hcalp,  he  returned  it  to 
me.  Another  fellow  saw  me  smoking  a  Carbanos  cigar  :  he  asked  me.  *  Stranger,  have 
you  got  another  of  them  things?  I  will  give  you  a  cent  for  one ;'  (a  half-penny!)  I  im- 
mediately gave  him  one,  saying,  in  perfect  good-humor,  *I  will  not  sell  you  one,  but  I 
ahall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  accept  this.'  To  my  surprise,  he  became  irritated  and  ansry, 
and  tried  two  or  three  times  to  force  the  cent  upon  me.  I  refused  as  stoutly ;  anB  at 
length  told  him,  that  if  he  was  determined  to  buy  and  not  accept  the  cigar,  I  should 
charge  him  half  a  dollar  for  it  This  view  of  the  case  induced  him  to  take  it  gratia,  but 
he  aeemed  annoyed,  and  by  no  means  grateful." 

Mr.  MuaBAV  speaks  with  feeling,  and  in  a  tone  of  just  indignation,  of  a  too  common 
ncident  here,  w..ich  he  paw  at  Natchez : 

"  On  returning  toward  the  steam-boat,  I  saw  with  grief  two  or  three  Indians  com- 
pletely drunk,  rolling  in  the  gutter,  and  affording  a  butt  for  the  jokes,  gibea,  and  even 
blowB,  of  a  dozen  vagabond  negro  boys.  I  believe  they  belonged  to  the  Chickasaw 
tribe.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  there  is  no  human  being  (except  a  woman)  that  affects 
me  with  such  inexpressible  pity  and  disgust,  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  ils  an 
Indian.  I  know  this  is  unpnilosophlcal,  because  it  certainly  is  a  j^eatei  disgrace  and 
d^asement  to  a  white  man;  still,  I  then  feel  mv pity  lost  in  my  disgust ;  while,  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian,  (although  I  have  lived  too  long  among  them  to  believe  any  more 
talea  of  their  innocence,  simplicity,  etc.,)  my  fitincy  fondly  clings  to  the  delusion  of  that 
atate,  '  when  wild  in  woods  tne  noble  savage  ran.*  Thus,  when  I  see  him  erovellinfi;  in 
the  dirt,  with  a  helpless  body  and  a  reeling;  brain,  and  uttering  thick  and  naif-choked 
sounds,  which  no  ear  near  hini  can  understand,  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  have  done 
this ;  we,  who  boast  of  our  civilization  ;  we,  who  pretend  to  spread  abroad  the  refine- 
ment of  art  and  science,  and  the  punty  of  the  Gospel,  anion^  the  nations;  we  have 
reduced  the  eagle  eye,  the  active  limb,  the  stately  form  of  our  red  brother,  to  the  grovel- 
ling, swinish  animal  which  I  now  see  before  me !  Of  all  the  plunderers,  thieves,  and 
land  sharks  on  earth,  there  arc  none  that  I  more  detest,  none  that  will  hereafter  have  a 
heavier  charge  against  them,  than  those  settlers  and  traders  in  the  West,  (whether  Bri- 
tish or  American,)  who  cheat  the  Indians  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  every  barcain, 
by  making  whiskey  the  medium  of  purchase,  knowing,  aa  they  well  do,  that  it  leads  to 
"He  degradation,  the  misery,  and,  ere  long,  the  extirpation  of  the  ignorant  and  unfbrtu- 

♦e  purchasers." 
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Our  author  ^&b  delighted  with  PUliidelphia,  its  beaatiAil  women,  iti  fine  winea»  its 
culinary  temptations,  'from  the  rich  Pennsylvania  butter,  to  the  luscious  tenapin,'  and 
its  literary  mian,  among  whom  he  mentions  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Duponceau,  as  ■ 
writer  *  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  literati  of  Europe.*  With  &  portion  of  the 
generous  i^nd  excellent  sentiments  of  the  *  Concluding  Address  to  the  Reader,*  we  close 
oar  notice  of  the  volumes  before  us : 

•  "  If  you,  whose  eye  now  rests  upon  this  page,  are  a  Briton  and  a  fellow-countryman, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  you  may  have  missed,  in  these  volumes,  the  satirical  observa- 
tions'on  American  peculiaiities  of  manner,  character^  and  language,  of  which  you  have 
been  fiirnished  with  so  abundant  a 'supply  oy  other  writers,  and  from  which  ybu  had  ex- 
pected to  derive  no  little  amusement.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  regret  your  disappointment } 
out  at  the  same  time,  I  entreat  you  to  remember,  that  the  parable  of  the  mote  and  the 
bcaun  is  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  applicability,  and  that  neither  our  own  man- 
ners nor  morals  are  so  faultless  as  to  justify  our  indul^ng  in  a  tone  of  censure,  sarcasm, 
or  satire,  upon  those  of  the  Americaiid.  I  would  remind  you  that  many  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  we  sometimes  criticise  so  severely  in  them,  are  the  very  same  traits 
which  French,  German,  and  other  European  writers  have  observed  as  marking  our  own 
national  character.  Lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  yet  higher  feelings  than  a  mere  sense  of 
justice,  and  would  recall  to  your  recollection,  that,  altnouch  separated  by  political  acci- 
dents and  by  the  Atlantic,  this  people  isconnected  with  usoy  a  thousand  ties  which  ages 
cannot  obliterates  and  which  it  is  unnatural  to  sever  now,  while  they  are  yet  friesh  and 
vigorous.  Whejther  we  view  the  commercial  enterprise  of  America,  or  her  langubge^  , 
her  love  of  freedom,  or  her  parochial,  legal,  or  civil  institutions,  she  bears  indelible  marks 
of  her  origin;  she  is,  and  must  continae,  the  mighty  dau^ter  of  a  mighty  parent;  and 
although  emancipated  from  maternal  control,  the  affinity  of  race  remams  unaltered } 
her  disgrace  must  dishonor  their  common  ancestry,  and  her  greatness  and  renovm 
should  gratify  the  paternal  pride  o**  Britain. 

"  In  bidding  vou,  American  reader,  farewell,  I  would  induce  you  by  every  means  m  my 
power  to  cherish  and  reciprocate  the  sentiments  above  recommended ;  to  remember  that 
your  literature  is  formed  upon  English  models,  your  Jurisprudence  upon  English  law, 
and  that  the  very  love  of  freedom  and  independence  which  moved  vou  to  cast  of!  the 
dominion  of  England,  was  imbibed  by  your  first  founders  from  the  breasts  of  English 
mothers.  Let  not  sneers,  nor  petty  interests,  nor  petty  iealousies  sever  these  ties  qf  an- 
cient kii^dred,  but  rather  let  both  nations  endeavor  witn  a  noble  emulation  to  show  to 
the  world,  each  under  her  own  institutions,  an  example  of  every  public  and  private  virtue. 
Would  that  I  could  flatter  myself  with  having  contributed  my  mite  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  tbds  dearable  object !  At  least,  my  American  brethren,  you  will  do  me  the  jus* 
tice  to  own,  that  what  I  nave  written  concerning  your  country  has  been  written  in  this 
spirit.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  many  of  my  views,  and  may  have  fallen  into  nu- 
merous errors,  to  which  all  travellers  are  more  or  less  liable;  my  pen  may  probably,  in 
some  instances,  have  been  guided  by  prejudice,  of  which  I  was  myself  unconscious.  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  return  to  your  shores,  where  I  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life ;  but  if  I  am  destined  to  revisit  you,  I  shall  come  in  the  confi- 
dence of  grasping  more  than  one  friendly  hand,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  having,  in 
these  volumes,  nather  stooped  to  flatter  you,  nor  '  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  ** 

Ten  years  hence,  the  great  marvel  will  be,  that  any  other  feeling  than  that  indicated 
in  the  above  paragraphs,  should  ever  have  been  nurtured  and  cherished  between  twe 
great  countries. 


FA!nvT.    With  OTHER  Poems.    By  FiTz-GanNS  Hallsck.    In  one  voltmie.  pp.130. 
New-Yo^k :  Habpsr  awd  BaorBxas, 

This  little  voluine  has  been  published  some  four  or  five  weeks ;  and  there  is  little 
chance  that  citations  from  its  contents  would  not  'come  up  for  a  third  reading,'  at  least, 
were  we  to  spread  them  before  those  who  peruse  these  pages.  Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
therefore  that  that  'Fanny'  which  has  been  so  k)ngout  of  print  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained it  was  to  be  for  ev;er  suppressed,  is  again  extant ;  bound  up  with  those  other 
&mous  poems,  the  Epistles  to  Recorder  Rikxr,  Walter  Bowkb,  etc. ;  including,  also,  the 
*  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Coaster,'  and  four  or  five  well-known  minor  poems.  The  book 
is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  ornamented  with  a  soft  vi|pette  view  of  Weehawken. 
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*fiooK-STcms  SxsTCHBS.'  — Th»  beau^l  gray-hound  tbat  bolds  down  our  papcri^ 
with  charaeteristic  fidelity,  had  his  delicate  iron  paws  outspread  upon  a  memorandum- 
leaf  of  our  note-book,  wherein  were  recorded  a  few  hints  and  reflections  upon  '  Scenw 
in  a  &ook  Store,*  which  we  were  about  to  elaborate  into  a  comely  paragraph,  when 
Thomas  raps  lightly^  and  lay*  before  us  the  following.  Tbanks,  considerate,  timely 
*  J.  T.  P. !'  The  day  is  fainting  with  the  heat ;  there  are  three  damp  proof-sheets  at  our 
elbow ;  and  to  think,  is  hardest  labor.  Hence,  we<!heerfully  adopt  our  correspondent' a 
sketch,  leaving  our  own  materiel  for  a  subsequent '  cotui/er-report.' 

Most  LvAmiisp  Dibpbich  :  In  your  visits  to  the  crowded  shops  of  our  fashionable 
bibUopolists,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  a  great  deal  of  character  might  be  gleaned 
from  the  *  Sayings  and  Doings  at  a  Book-store?'-  I  have  often  been  amused  with  the 
strange  correspondence  between  men  and  titles ;  and  being  somewhat  given  to  things  of 
this  sort,  have  lalely  watdied  the  shop-boy  and  his  customers,  through  a  whole  summer*  a 
morning.  It  is  vy  especial  privilege  to  occupy  a  quiet  seat  directly  under  the  bust  of 
glorious  Sir  Walter,  in  one  of  our  most  frequented  literary  establishments,  and  I  assure 
you,  a  i^leasanter  retreat  cannot  be  procured  in  this  goodly  city  of  notions. 

Softly  now !  See  how  gingerly  that  reat-looking  damsel  trips  up  to  my  rosy-faced 
friend  behind  the  counter.  She  is  from  the  country,  as  I  judge  from  some  little  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nicely-adjusted  bonnet  and  modest  riding-habit  Observe  bow  she  first 
peers  over  alt  the  rows  of  thin  twelve-mo* s,  and  then  darts  away  to  another  table,  before 
asking  for  the  wished-for  volume.  Can  you  doubt  the  ob^C  of  her  search  1  Now  she 
is  preparing  her  pretty  mouth  to  address  the  young  man,  who  politely  bends  down  to 
learn  her  wants.  There,  I  thought  so :  '  The  Young  Wife'  she  is  in  pursuit  ot,  for  aha 
soon  expects  to  become  one^  and  means  to  be  prepared  for  her  new  station.  Bid  you  not 
detect  a  waggish  expression  about  that  youngster's  lip,  as  he  handed  the  maiden  her 
valued  purchase  1  'T  is  his  Custom,  the  sad  rogue !  ■*-  and  I  have  often  noticed  it,  whor 
the  Doctor's  Advice  has  been  inquired  for. 

Here  comes  a  couple,  arnk  in  arm,  arrayed  in  white,  and  looking  so  pleased  with  each 
other  I  Stand  aside,  u  y  worthy  antiquary,  and  leave  hunting  quaint  siiyings,~for  a  few 
moments,  till  the  new^'comers  are  waited  upon.  Give  them  room  to  swing  in,  along 
side  the  counter,  for  they  have  all  sails  set,  and  move  at  a  rapid  rate.  Now  for  it  I 
What  author  will  suit  this  happy  pair  1  That 's  the  book  for  lately  married  people  I  I 
knew  it  was  the  '  Frugal  House  Wife'  they  wanted,  for  truly  no  better  book  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  folks,  about  commencing  life  on  their  own  responsibility.  Vonr 
half  dollar  has  been  well  disbursed,  young  woman,  spite  of  the  bridegroom's  frowns  at 
the  '  exorbitant  charge,'  as  he  calla  it.  Study  it  well,  my  good  friends,  and  bear  in  mind , 
the  old  saying,  that  *  a  penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned.' 

But  who  is  the  dapper  tittle  man  in  black,  potting  on  hi?  spectacles  again,  and  curi- 

ou!^  peering  into  the  dark,  time-worn  folios  on  the  deep  shelves  by  the  window  ?    How 

eagerly  he  eyes  that  noble  edit'on  of  Ctuintillian  I    See  him  look  again  and  again  at  (he 

illuminated  pages  1    He  is  your  true  lover  of  books^  provided  th^  are  the  right  editions. 

^ow  he  is  idmost  determined  to  ask  the  price.    He  fears  it  is  too  much  fot  his  slender 
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means.  His  good  wife^  perhaps,  this  very  morniiig,  implored  him  not  to  bring  home  any 
more '  great  books ;'  but  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  He  looks  another  way,  while 
the  shopman  charges  it  to  his  already  formidable  last  year's  account,  and  while  his  fin- 
gers tremble  with  joy,  as  they  clasp  the  predous  relic,  he  rushes  out  of  the  door,  in  a 
delirium  of  happiness. 

I  never  see  a  man  of  this  description  enter  the  store,  without  being  reminded  of 
Chaeles  Lamb.  Poor  Elia  1  What  delight  vras  he  wont  to  take  by  candle-light,  over 
many  an  antiquated  volume !  Better  to  him  '  than  all  the  waters  of  Damascus,'  were 
these  dusty  companions.  I  can  see  him  now,  hugging  that  huge  folio,  'Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,'  as  he  drags  it  home,  late  at  night,  from  'Baker's,  in  Covent  (harden.'  *Do 
you  remember,'  says  his  cousin  Bridget  Elia,  in  her  famous  lament  that  they  had  grown 
too  rich,  *  do  you  remember,'  says  the  kind  soul,  'how  we  eyed  it  lor  weeks,  before  we 
could  make  up  our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was 
near  ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington,  fearing  you 
should  be  too- late ;  and  when  the  old  book-seller,  with  some  grumbling,  opened  his  shop, 
and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting  bedward,)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his 
dusty  treasures ;  and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome ; 
and  when  you  presented  it  to  me;  and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it, 
(coUatingi  yim  called  it,)  and  while  I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  pastes 
which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till  day-break ;  was  there  no  pleasure 
in  being  a  poor  man  f 

Peace  to  thine  ashes,  gentle  Charles !    Few  loved  old  books  like  thee. 

Hearken  now  to  the  inquiry  of  the  portly  gentleman  at  the  counter.  Did  you  see  the 
•mile  on  his  cozy  old  phiz,  so  Pickwick-like,  as  he  sidled  up  to  make  his  purchased  He 
tarns  away  disappointed.  What  can  it  mean  1  Thomas  never  sends  a  customer  away 
with  such  a  countenance,  if  he  can  help  it.  Ah  I  I  see  how  it  is.  The  new  number  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  which  he  expected  to  ei^joy  after  dinner,  has  not  arrived.  No  won-^ 
der  he  feels  unhappy.  I  met  this  same  individual,  not  long  ago,  at  an  eating-house,  where 
he  sat  intently  devouring^  instead  of  his  dinner,  which  grew  cold  at  his  elbow,  n  late 
number  of  Box.  All  at  once^  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  he  cried  out,  in  metrical  im- 
patience : 

*  Chftrminf  Mr.  Dickens ! 

Waiter,  pia  uid  chickens 

For  one  more ; 
Here  1  'to  eet  and  waited, 
Witli  my  appetice  half  eated^ 
Without  diniuf ;  I  'm  belated 

At  the  store  1' 

The  foeetiotts  reader  could  not  believe,  for  a  long  while,  that  the  viands  had  been 
smoking  under  his  nose  for  the  last  half  hour;  and  it  was  «ome  time  before  his  embar* 
rassment  wore  off,  and  he  could  be  induced  to  finish  his  meal. 

Delectable  Mr.  Bulweb  !  There  lies  thy  last  uncut  novel,  in  two  amiable-looking 
volumes,  temptingly  displayed  on  the  show-case.  Let  us  see  who  will  be  the  first  pur- 
chaser of  thy  latest  thoughts,  this  bright  morning.  'T  is  not  the  book  for  you,  my 
honest  countryman ;  nor  for  you,  my  worldly-Aiced  money-changer ;  but  for  thee 
sweet  and  gentle  mistress  Pryabout ;  't  is  the  very  matter  for  thy  perusal.  Now  hie  thee 
home^  and  far  into  midnight  the  scenes  therein  depicted  shall  detain  thee  from  thy  wonted 
slumbers.  Perchance  thou  wilt  sleep  at  last,  to  dream  of  fine  dashing  fellows  in  'scarlet 
and  gold,'  so  fascinating  and  pleasant,  that  ere  morning  thou  wilt  be  persuaded  to  fly  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  But  oh,  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  waking  hour  i  Yet 
blessings  on  thee,  sapient  Mr.  Bulwer !  Thou  bringest  happiness  as  lasting  as  any  we 
ei^joy  here;  and  if  thou  canst  make  yonder  maiden's  heart  to  leap  for  joy,  and  her  foot- 
steps to  wander  in  Elysium,  why  let  us  give  thee  all  due  credit,  oh,  persecuted  M.  P.l  and 
so  pass  on.  But  the  store  is  beginning  to  be  deserted ;  and  while  the  'Old  South'  diftl 
is  warning  our  good  citizens  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  their  noon- tide  repast,  I  will  good- 
naturedly  put  a  final  period  to  these  my  vagrant  thoughts,  aod  close  my  epistle,  worthy 
Diedrich,  with,  a  blessing  on  all  your  fair  readers. 
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'  Tbs  Autsoilvyians,'  bt  Db.  M*HEKBT.~-It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  oor 
nadera,  that  at  the  cloae  of  an  article  entitled  'American  PoetB  and  their  Criticsi'  pub- 
lished in  the  KmcxxaBocKiE  for  July,  1834,  reference  was  made  to  a  manuscript  volume 
of  poetry,  yclept  *  The  Antediluvians,  or  the  World  Destroyed,*  by  Dr  Jambs  M'Henbt, 
in  some  nineteen  books,  (and  otfuricUe  very  similra  to  Emmons'  *  Fredoniad,*)  the  great 
want  of  which  the  writer  had  publicly  lamented  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  but 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  send  to  London  to  be  printed,  because  the  publishers  on 
this  side  of  the  water  could  not  see  its  merits.  Well,  after  five  years,  during  which  period 
the  author  has  doubtless  been  hesitating  to  '  take  the  responsibility'  of  publication,  the 
great  work  has  appeared.  No  copy  of  it  has  yet  found  its  way  to  the  United  States,  to 
our  knowledge.  Chbxstopheb  Nobth,  however,  of  Blackwoo<P»  Magazint,  has  been 
made  the  recipient  of  a  copy,  and  may  boast  a  triumph  of  true  Scottish  perseverance 
in  its  perusal,  judging  from  his  account  of  it.  Half  of  the  production  is  served  up  in  the 
July  number,  in  the  most  searching  critique,  abounding  in  happy  ridicule  and  keen  satire ; 
■uch  ridicule  and  satire,  indeed,  as  otdy  'Old  Kit*  knows  how  to  employ.  We  give  a 
few  paragraphs  from  the  opening  of  the  article : 

'  'It  is  many  years,*  says  Dr.  M*Henry,  '  since  I  first  entertained  the  design  of  writing 
a  narrative  poem,  on  some  great  event  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  the  selection  of  that 
event  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty.  A  good  subject,  I  knew,  was  the  first  step 
toward  success  in  any  literary  undertaking;  and  I  resolved  to  adopt  none  which  I  did 
not  feel  persuaded  would  form  a  recommendation  to  my  work.*  Mrs.  Hannah  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  and  our  friend  Mr.  John  Stewart,  have  furnished  us  with  elaborate  pic- 
torsa  of  gentlemen  respectively  in  search  of  a  wife,  a  relimon,  and  a  horse;  but  none  of 
the  three  is  so  impressive  as  the  Doctor's  of  a  poet  in  search  of  a  subject.  In  that  search 
his  sconce  has  become  slape  '^  his  eyes  have  lost  their  lustre  —  his  frame  has  been  bent 
earthward ;  ao  that,  while  yet  little  more  than  threescore,  his  semblance  is  that  of  ex- 
treme old  age.    Even  we  ourselves  look,  nay  feel,  young  in  his  presence ;  to  ua 

*  Ths  oldest  msn  he  teemi  that  ersr  wore  gray  hsirt.* 

'  Thia  oomes  of  devoting  one's-aelf  for  many  years  to  the  selection — for  the  subject  of 
a  narrative  poem  —  of  some  great  event  in  the  history  of  man.  Their  multitude  is  over- 
whelming — and  shifting  as  the  clouds.    An  event  that  to  the  eyes  of  imagination  over- 


undertaking  ;'  and  till  that  is  taken,  lack-a-daisical  indeed  must  be  the  aspect  oi  the  me- 
ditative poet  —  sitting  by  himself  with  his  pen  in  his  hand.  Every  year  he  grows  harder 
and  harder  to  please ;  subjects  not  to  be  sneezed  at  on  the  score  of  size,  to  his  fastidious 
optics  seem  contemptibly  small ;  mountains  dwindle  into  molehills — rivers  into  rills  — 
seas  into  ponds i  and  the  consequence  is,  that  'resolved  to  adopt  no  subject  which  he 
does  not  feel  persuaded  would  form  a  recommendation  to  hi^  work,'  he  adopts  none  at 
all,  and.  after  a  term  protracted  far  beyond  the  narrow  span  usually  allotted  to  human 
life,  he  oiea  without  his  feme,  and  leaves  no  proof  of  his  existence  here  below,  excq>t,  per- 
huts,  a  few  pieces  of  prose. 

'Such,  however,  wul  not  be  the  fete  of  Dr.  M*  Henry  —  though  he  has  made  a  narrow 
escape.  'The  annals  of  mankind,'  he  acutel  v  remarks,  '  furnish  many  great  and  stirring 
events,  well  adapted  to  poetic  narration ;  but  I  wanted  one  not  only  ffreat  in  its  character, 
but  univtTMd  in  its  effects,  that  aU  men  might  feel  an  interest  in  its  details.'  That  was  a 
noble  ambition,  and  proved  how  just  an  appreciation  the  Doctor  had  been  led  to  make  of 
his  powers,  aspiring  very  early  to  the  most  extensive  practice.  '  Neither  the  founding  of 
a  state,'  he  exuldnfly  declares,  '  the  achievement  of  a  victorv,  nor  the  overthrow  of  an 
empire,  was  therefore  adequate  to  my  wishes.'  •  •  l^he  Iliad  and  the  JEneid 
appeared  to  the  Doctor  to  be  respectable  poems  in  their  way  — '  on  great  and  stirring 
events,  well  adapted  to  poetic  narration'  —  but  because  'not  universslin  their  eflfects/ 
sufficient  for  the  genius  of  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil,  but  inadequate  to  that  of  a  M' Henry, 
bom  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  for  the  illumination  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 

'  *  The  discovery  of  the  New  World,'  he  admits,  'was  an  event  of  a  great  and  gentral 
interest;  but  was  already  poetically  occupied,  and  therefore  forbidden  to  me  oy  both 
courtesy  and  policy.'  America,  it  may  be  remarked  as  we  go  along,  is  not  a  new  world, 
bat  merely  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  old — and  the  old  went  on  well  enouflfa  for  the 
purposes  of  poetry,  while  it  was  supposed  to  consist  but  of  Europe^  Asia  aM  Africa; 
yet  do  we  cheerfully  grant  that  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  quarter  was  an  '  event  of 
great  and  general  interest,'  not  unworthy  even  of  the  Doctor's  muse  in  its  humbler 
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flights.  But  is  mamfest  that  he  left  it,  without  envy,  to  the  weaker  wixigs  of  Southey; 
for  he  adds :  *  I  was,  in  truth,  desirous  of  a  subject  more  luuversally  interestinff  than 
even  this;'  and  he  leaves  the  less  illustrious  Laureate  to  enjoy  the  circumscribed  fame 
of  his  Modoc. 

*  *  I  considered,'  continues  the  Doctor,  *  that  the  poet  who  had  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression on  the  world,  had  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  his  fortunate  choice  of  the  most  ex- 
alted and  universal  subject  which  space  in  all  its  extent,  and  time  in  all  its  duration.  couM 
aflford —  the  History  of  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  On  that  theme  did  the  cnief  of 
poets  not  only  find  scope  for  the  whole  power  of  his^nius,  but  his  genius  found  excite- 
ment for  unequalled  elevation,  and  became  invigoratea  by  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of 
the  topics  presented  to  its  contemplation.' 

'  He  does  not  inform  us  at  what  era  of  his  search  after  a  subject  he  first  toc^  iato  his 
serious  consideration  Milton's  fortunate  choice  of  Paradise  IjmL  Perhaps  it  was  late 
in  life.  From  that  hour  he  set  himself  sedulously  to  look  over  *  space  in  all  its  extent, 
and  time  in  all  its  duration,'  for  the  subject  next  in  exaltation  and  umversality  io  theCrea- 
tion  and  the  Fall  of  Man.  But  that  this  allusion  to  Milton  may  not  be  misinterpreted,  he 
he  has  the  humility  to  add : '  If  /were  indeed  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  Ipossessed  talents 
like  his,  wh^re  could  I  find  a  subject  on  which  to  exert  them  Tike  Paradise  Lost  1  There 
never  can  be  another  poetic  theme  connected  with  human  afiisdrs  of  equal  grandear  and 
Bublhnity.  Nor  will  there  probably  ever  be  one  so  felicitously  treated  as  this  has  been  in 
that  wonderful  poem.'  We  acquit  Dr.  M' Henry  of  the  vanity  of  imagining  that  he 
possesses  the  *  talents'  of  Milton.  'But  if  he  does  not  believe  that  he  is  a  poet  of  the 
nighest  order — next  to  that  where  Milton  sits  supreme  or  sole —  then  he  must  be  a  great 
ninny.  For  who,  short  of  a  great  poet  or  a  great  ninny,  would  'for  many  years  enter- 
tain the  design  of  ivriting  a  narrative  poem  on  some  great  event  in  the  history  of  man'  •— 
keep  searching  the  *  annals  of  mankind'  for  an  event '  not  only  ^eat  in  its  character,  but 
universal  in  its  effects' — declare  *  the  founding  of  a  state,  the  achievement  of  a  victory,  and 
the  overthrow  of  an  empire,  inadequate  to  his  wishes'  — be  '  desirous  of  a  subject  more 
universally  interesting  than  the  discovering  of  the  New  World'  — envy  Milton  his  'for- 
tunate choice  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Mau'  —  and  finall jr,  fix  on  the  subject  next 
in  exaltation  and  universality  to  Milton — '  which  space  in  all  its  extent,  and  time  in  all 
its  duration,  could  afiford  'V 

'Milton  having  anticipated  M'Henry  in  the  Creation  and  Fall,  the  Doctor,  though 
often  damped,  was  never  dismayed  —  and  on  'the  first  of  April  morn  by  the  chime^' 
JL  D.  18-—,  by  a  desperate  but  triumphant  effort  of  inventive  geniuEk  he  bethought  himself 
of — Thx  Flood.  '  Still,  in  the  annals  of  mankind  there  remained  one  subject  unappro- 
priated by  the  Epic  Muse,  which,  although  to  sustain  it  suitably  required  less  daring 
fiiffhts  than  that  which  was  chosen  by  Milton,  was  yet  amply  magnificent  and  univer- 
safly  interesting  —  namely,  The  Fobtunes  and  Catastbopht  of  the  Antboiluvxav 

WOBLD.* 

'  What  a  breakfast  the  Doctor  must  have  devoured  that  morning!  or  was  he  too  much 

agitated  to  eat '?   '  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  —  now  shall  I  show  that  poetry  is  no  drug  I 
ere  goes  a  bumper  to  Apollo !' 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

*The  Doctor  complains  of  his  'dormant  fancy,'  his  'indolence,'  his  'lethargy,'  and 
his  '  sloth ;'  and,  true  it  is*  that' since  the  publication  of  some  presentation  copies  of  his 
PUauntrct  qf  FrUndahip^  he  has  not  contributed  largely  to  our  national  poetry ;  but  oqw 

'  Bold  and  dtttennioed,  now  my  apirit  •urfladi, 
Adveoturous  piatons  for  an  arduout  fliirht. 
More  arddoaa  than  has  oft  been  triad  by  nan, 
And  with  due  straiif  th  succeasfully  attained.' 

'The  most  difiUcult  department  in  the  art  of  flying,  is  that  which  embraces  die  action 
of  the  wings  in  the  first  essays  of  the  fowl  -^  be  he  anceps  or  anser  —  to  assoilzie  himself 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  earth.  Once  up,  he  has  no  real  ground  for  i^ieasiness 
about  coming  down,  especially  if  he  has  the  sense  to  go  large  —  before  the  wind — 
'  goose-winged,'  and  never  attempt  to  tack.  We  have  seen  fowls  of  the  earth  enabled, 
by  adopting  such  precautions,  to  keep  con^pany  with  fowls  of  the  air,  and  perform  more 
than  respectably 

*  An  arduous  flight. 
More  ardooiu  thaa  haa  oft  been  tried  by  naa  ;* 

hfut  the  difficulty,  we  repeat  in  getting  off  their  feet,  Wbbbed,  or  otherwise,  'lies  in  the 
first  step  toward  any  atrial  undertaking;'  that  feat  achieved,  you  would  wonder  to  be- 
hold how  they  clear  the  chimneys,  and  keep  soaring  and  soaring,  asif  it  were  not  altoge- 
ther inconceivable  that  they  might  even  settle  down  half  way  up  Arthur's  Seat 

'  But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  Doctor.  '  This  was  the  subject,'  he  ^es  on  to 
•ay, '  that  appeared  to  me  the  best  calculated  of  any  yet  unsung  to  impart  dignity  and 
interest  to  a  narrative  poem.    After  due  deUberation,  I  had  tiie  boidnesa  to  adopt  it, 
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although  I  was  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  a  theme  of  such  magni- 
tude. It  was  certainly  one  eialted  and  sublime  enough  for  the  exercise  qfpoeiic  taUrUt 
of  the  highest  order,  and  poetic  ambition  of  the  most  fervid  character.  It  presented  m 
field  in  which  the  most  active  imagination  could  freely  ranee,  limited  only  by  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  the  laws  of  possibility.'  '  Nay,  it  had,  ouotn  the  Doctor,  '  one  advantage 
which  Milton  did  not  find  m  his  mighty  theme :  it  supplied  abundant  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  human  nature  in  its  fallen  state.'  Did  the  Doctor  never  read  the  Eleventh  Book 
of  Paradise  Lost  7 

* '  In  studying  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  Doctor  saw  *  one  subject  unafypropriaUd  by 
the  Epic  Must;''  but  he  aAerward  tells  us,  that  whether  ' the  title  epic^  according  to  the 
scholastic  meaning  of  the  word,  be  awarded  to  this  poem,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance, 

Srovidttl  its  readers  derive  enjoyment  from  its  perusal.  My  great  aim  having  been  to  pro- 
uce  an  interesting  poem  on  an  interesting  subject,  I  feel  but  Uttle  concern  as  to  what 
class  of  poetical  productions  the  work  shall  be  assigned.'  This  is  hardly  fair  — for  the 
author  of  T\e  Antediluvians  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  James 
Montgomery's  World  before  the  Flood,  It  is  not  an  epic  poem ;  but  it  is  an '  interesting 
poem,  one  the  subject  of  which  the  Doctor  says  was  unsung  —  and  it  is  a  narrative 
poem.  Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth — if  we  mistake  not — is  about  the  Antediluvians; 
so  is  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels '^  bo  is  Reade's  Wanderings  qf  Cain ;  and  Heraiid's 
Judgment  of  the  Flood  is  an  epic.  In  no  sense  of  the  word,  then,  could  it  be  truly  said 
that  the  subject  was  unsung;  it  had  been  sung  in  the  English  language  —  lyrically,  nar* 
ratively,  dramatically,  and  epicly-<-and  in  many  other  tongues,  umLnown  to  die  Doctor, 
but  nevertheless  openly  spoken  by  diverse  natktns.  The  Doctor,  on  that  memorable  first 
of  April  —  to  whicn  '  our  free  shepherds  give  a  grosser  naiQe'  — in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
dis(Jovered  a  mare's  nest.' ' 

After  these  *  premises,'  commences  the  critique  proper,  with  extracts ;  and  we  advise 
all  who  delight  to  see  a  felicitous  exposition  of  windy  pretension,  andobtrnsive  mediocrity, 
to  procure  *  Blackwood,'  and  read  the  article  in  question.  The  reviewer  is  courteous,  as 
will  be  seen,  and  plays  with  his  victim,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse  which  it  is  about  to  de* 
vour  up  bodily.  We  could  not  but  think,  all  the  while  we  were  perusing  the  adroit,  sly 
thrusts  of  the  srticle  in  question,  of  a  remark  of  '  The  Doctor,'  (not  Dr.  M'HxNaT !)  in 
relation  to  a  kindred  worthy : '  Were  I  to  say  of  any  homo  that  he  might  have  been  whelped 
or  foaled,  instead  of  having  been  bom,  no  judicious  reader  would  understand  mess  pre- 
dicating this  to  be  possible,  but  as  denoting  an  opinion,  that  such  an  animal  might  as  well 
have  been  a  quadruped  as  what  he  is ;  and  that  for  any  use  which  he  makes  of  his  intel- 
lect, it  might  have  been  better  for  society,  if  he  had  gone  on  four  legs,  and  carried  pan- 
niers!' 


Sib  Wxluam  Stbwabt. — The  arrival  of  this  gentleman  in  Scotland,  with  his  Indian 
curiosities  and  wild  animals,  from  the  far  west,  seems  to  have  excited,  if  we  may  judge 
from  several  paragraphs  in  the  London  Journals,  no  small  curiosity  among  his  country- 
men, from  whom  he  has  been  so  long  absent  He  was  a  true  sportsman,  and  never 
knew  the  sensation  of  fear.  One  evening,  just  before  leaving  New- York,  he  mentioned 
the  following  occurrence,  among  other  adventures,  with  which,  in  his  cool  nonehdUini 
manner,  he  was  amusing  a  small  circle  of  his  American  friends.  As  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  private  in  the  anecdote,  we  infer  that  there  can  be  no  infraction  of  sociid  courtesy, 
in  adducing  it,  as  illustrative  of  the  narrator's  character.  On  one  occasion,  toward  the 
end  of  a  day's  sport,  he  had  penetrated  alone,  &r  into  a  vast  prairift.  He  was  reflecting 
that  he  had  exhausted  nearly  aU  his  ammunition,  when  he  saw  one  of  the  largest  of 
those  most  ferocious  of  animals,  the  grisly  bear,  making  toward  him.  He  levelled  his 
gun  and  fired.  The  piece  hung  fire  1  The  savage  beast  was  nearing  him  rapidly,  when 
he  took  from  his  pocket  his  last  percussion-cap,  and  placed  it  *  on  duty.'  '  What,'  inter* 
rupted  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  knew  that  certain  death  would  have  been  the  result 
of  the  bear's  attack,  '  what  must  have  been  your  sensations  at  that  moment  1'  *  Why,' 
answered  Sir  William,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid^  '  I  said  to  myself,  *  If  1  am  «  good 
as  my  gun^  that '«  a  dead  bear  f '  He  knew  his  gun,  and  the  result  showed  that  he  knew 
lumself.  He  discharged  his  weapon,  and  the  animal  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  bullet 
^  a  fearless  antagpnist  had  penetrated  hishsart^ 
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Ous  Drawbb  is  again  fiill  to  overflowing.  Its  contents — and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  was 
80  rich  in  variety  and  quality  before — shall  be  canvassed  anon,  we  may  hope,  to  edifica- 
tion. It  is  opened  now,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  to  two  or  three  contributori 
who  have  assisted  to  fill  it,  and  who  desire  present  reference  to  their  communications. 
The  elaborate  'Problem*  of  'C.  P.  S,'  we  shall  sSbd,  with  his  permission,  to  its  more 
i4)propriate  medium,  the  excellent  '  Mathematical  Miscellany'  of  Prof.  Gill,  of  Saint 
Paul's  College.  His '  problem'  is  to  us  an  ansearchable  mystery.  The  following  query 
in  comic  sections,  which  we  repeat  from  an  English  wag,  is  far  more  to  our  taste  i 
'Given  C.  A.  B.  to  find  Q.'  The  solution  is  rich:  'Take  your  c.  a.  b.  (cab)  through 
Hammersmith,  turn  to  the  left,  just  before  you  get  to  Brentford,  and  Kew  is  right  before 
you!'  But  leaving  mathematics,  let  us  pass  to  a  feeling  reminiscence  of  a  Scottish 
friend,  whose  enthusiasm  for  '  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest'  will  be  appreciated,  by  all 
who  have  ever  heard  Wilson  render  that  charming  song : 

THE    we  EL-REMEMBERED    SANG. 


Thbbb  ia  a  tanf  I  lo'ad  fa*  vael, 

When  I  «ai  a«  wee  stacberiD*  veaa ; 
An'  ay  sinsyae,  my  heart  wi  flee 

Loapa  whan  I  hear  that  straiD. 
It  if  a  plaintive  auld  Scuteh  tanf, 

(My  aiii  dear  mither  lo*ed  it  belt ;) 
O  wba  could  hear,  without  a  thrill, 

'  Tk€  FlowT$  o'  th*  ForeH  V 

If  there  cam'  up  to  our  stair-bead, 

A  fiddler,  weary,  blin'  and  poor, 
If i*ed  a  ptaek  to  far  him  play ''t 

At  our  aiu  entry  door. 
An'  if  a  piper,  wae  and  eauld, 

A  walfcin*  I  hae  chanced  to  meet, 
I've  apak*  hiro  fair  to  blaw  for  me 

That  tune  upon  the  itreet. 


Ance — then  I  wae  a  wandersd  balni-«> 

A«  todlio'  throuf  h  a  Gothic  aiale, 
I  heard  alauie  ainf  that  tang, 

I  stood  entranced  the  while : 
I  saw  UN,  kenned  na,  where  aha  sat, 

Enouab  I  heard  my  favorite  air; 
I  could  hae  stood  a  thousand  yoara, 

Enrapinred  wildly  there ! 

In  her  sweet  voice  a  witchery  dwelt. 

That  held  me  rooted  to  the  spot; 
A  f  ush  o'  melody  divine, 

f  never  hae  forgot ! 
That  voice!  I  hearita  muaic  atitl. 

An*  still  I  feel  aa  in  that  trance  { 
It  waa  a  bonny  day  —  my  firat 

O*  paaatoaata  romance!  J.  L. 


We  allude  thus  publicly  to  the  contribution  of  'P.  S^  W.,'  of  Rutgers  College^  be- 
cause he  asks  us  to  do  so, '  and  at  once.'  His  essay  is  respectliilly  declined.  The  writer 
is  evidently  a  sophomore,  and  we  will  wager  a  '  mint-drop'  that  he  walks  on  exalted 
stilts,  in  the  most  familiar  conversation.  His  very  first  sentence,  enforcing  a  simple  pn>- 
position,  if  not  a  truism,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Dr  Johmson's  perspicuous  definition  of 
ntt-'woTk^  in  his  big  dictionary : '  Net- work ;  any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal 
distances,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections !' 

The  following  is  one  of  numerous  kindred  communications,  which  we  have  redsived 
since  our  last  number.  The  reader  will  have  seen,  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  lavnro, 
in  the  article '  National  Nomenclature,'  have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public  jour- 
nals, in  every  section  of  the  country : 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  K  N  ICK  EB  BO  CKEE. 

6BorFBE7  Cbaton  has  contributed  nothing  to  your  Magazine,  Mr.  Editor,  which  has 

E'ven  such  universal  satisfaction,  as  his  capital  paper  upon  our  American  Names,  in  vour 
St  number.  His  recommendation,  especially,  of  kicking  all  the  '  News'  out  ot  the 
country,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  merits  instant  adoption.  Let  uS^  begin  with  our  own 
fitmily,  and  make  New- York  feel  the  v%»  a  ttrgo  forthwith,  and  '  Scipio.'  '  Syracuse,'  and 
'Cato  Four  Corners'  will  have  to  follow  suit.  In  substituting  an  Indian  name  for  that 
of  New-York,  however,  I  think  the  name  of  Oneida  would  be  preferable  to  that  of 
'Ontario,'  as  suggested  by  our  illustrious  friend,  '  G.  C  The  Oneidas  were  the  central 
people  of  the  terntory,  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New- York;  and 
m  tne  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  they  only  who,  as  a  tribe,  seceded  from  the  formida- 
ble league  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  took  up  arms  for  us,  alike  against  the  English  and 
agunst  their  Indian  allies ;  while  their  history  and  their  name  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  annals  of  this  State,  fi'om  the  earliest  colonial  times,  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  last  remnant  of  these  staunch  friends  of  '  the  Sons  of  Corlaer,'  as  they 
callea  the  Provincials  of  New- York,  are  emigrating  westward.  Ontario,  like  Bric^  be- 
longs as  much  to  Canada  as  to  us;  but  OzraxoA  is  all  our  own.    The  sage  and  ngbt- 
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judging  Gboffbkt  muat,  I  am  sure,  see  the  propriety  of  adopting  it ;  and  as  for  those 
idle,  capiious  dogs,  our  Alleghanian  poets,  tney  cannot  take  exceptions  to  a  name  which 
Campbell  has  already  made  immortal.  Keep  this  subject  before  the  public,  I  pray  yoo, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  you  will  receive  the  hearty  thanka  of  more  than  one  Ohxidait. 

P.  S.  What  does  Mr.  Cbaton  mean,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  wherein 
your  excellent  Magazine  is  published  1  Who  ever  speaks  of  it  by  any  other  name  than 
'Ma-katta7'  The  earlv  voyagers,  the  most  correct  old  maps,  and  the  only  authentie 
historian,  thus  call  it ;  ana  thus  only  is  it  ever  named  among  the  learned  and  polite  of  ita 
native-bom  inhabitants !  In  the  name  of  thousands  of  Ma-vattese,  I  protest  against 
adopting,  even  in  discourse,  the  cockney  epithet  of  'New-York,'  now  so  much  in  Vogue 
with  the  newspapers,  and  a  few  foreign  traders  along  the  wharves. 


The  Macbeadt  Dinnsb.  —  A  &cetious  friend,  now  in  London,  and  who  was  preeemt 
at  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Macbbadt,  givea  us  the  following,  among  sundry  other  entertaining 
particulars,  which  have  since  transpired  in  the  American  journals :  '  Macbbadt  dined 
the  other  day  with  me ;  so  did  my  old  friend,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  a 
wag  they  call  'Box,'  Shell,  the  Irish  M.  P.  orator,  Charles  Young,  the  tragedian,  Lord 
Nugent,  etc.,  etc.  We  had  barely  a  'pretty  good  dinner,'  only  the  old  duke  did  n't  be- 
have quite  so  well  as  I  could  have  Mrished,  before  such  company.  Bulwer  and  Dickena 
are  both  excellent  qpeechifiers.  You  should  have  been  there.  We  had  some  beautiful 
ladies  to  sing  for  us ;  think  of  that !  —  ladiUf  not  mere  actresses,  marching  up  betwaen 
the  toasts  and  the  tables,  and  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred  jolly  fellows,  to 
sing  ballads.  It  shocked  my  Yankee  ddicacy  awfully.  And  there  were  about  forty  in 
the  gallery,  to  look  on,  and  see  us  eat  and  drink.  Bulwer  is  tall,  and  vtry  good  looking. 
'Box'  you  would  take  for  a  youth  in  his  teens,  but  he  speaks  in  a  very  manly,  self-pos- 
sessed, common  sense  style;  One  would  think,  to  htar  him,  that  he  had  been  ten  years 
either  in  Congress  or  President  of  a  Pickwick  club.' 

Another  correspondent,  speaking  of  American  literature  abroad,  and  the  want  of  an 
international  copy-right  law,  says :  '  Another  great  evil  is,  that  many  works  which  are 
published  and  die  at  home,  the  productions  of  miscalled  'American  genius,'  simply  be* 
cause  they  cost  nothing,  (and  they  are  worth  just  their  cost,)  are  republished  here,  as 
examples  of '  American  literature !'  And  I  dare  say,  our  small-beer  fictionists  chuckle  at 
the  idea  of  a  literary  reputation,  gained  by  the  mere  publication  of  works  here,  which 
reflect  little  credit  upon  themselves,  and  less  upon  their  country.' 


The  Late  Mr.  Schlessinoeb.  — We  are  reminded,  by  the  excellent  tribute  of  an 
teemed  friend  and  correspondent,  (Mr.  Samuel  Wabd,  of  this  city,)  to  the  memory  of 
this  eminent  musician,  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  know  and  to  admire^  in  public  and 
in  private  life,  that  we  have  never  alluded  to  the  distinguished  musical  solemnity,  in 
honor  of  his  genius  and  character,  which  took  place  at  the  'Tabernacle,'  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  last.  Two  thousand  delighted  auditors  were  held  entranced,  during  three 
hours,  by  the  varied  harmonies  of  that  solemnity;  and  never  was  musical  enthustasm 
wrought  to  such  a  pitch,  as  was  theirs,  by  the  magnificent  execution  of  the  overture  to 
Der  Freyschutz,  which  would  have  roused  Webeb  from  the  dead,  if  spirits  could  return 
from  the  Silent  Land.  The  nett  receipts  of  that  memorable  evening,  rose  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents ;  a  sum  which, 
joined  to  the  widow's  modest  heritage,  will  enable  her  to  bring  up  her  children  in  their 
fether's  native  land,  whither  they  have  gone  to  abide,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sire. 
To  the  generous  aid  of  the  professional  brethren  of  the  deceased,  and  the  untiring  and 
efieetive  exertions  of  the  friend  and  biographer  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  as  well  as  to 
a  growing  taste  for  music  among  us,  our  citizens  were  indebted  for  the  noblest  musical 

"^rfermanoe  ever  heard  in  America. 
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The  Chkzitian  EzAMms. — The  interest  of  this  admirable  work  seems  to  increase 
with  every  number.  That  for  July,  now  before  us,  may  doubtless  l>e  deemed  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  kind  of  periodical  whieh  the  new  editor  is  to  present  to  his  readers.  We 
have  been  especiaUy  charmed  with  the  opening  paper.  It  is  upon  the  power  of  our 
Saviour's  moral  character,  and  is  intended  to  urge  upon  all  who  love  and  promulgate 
his  religion,  a  consideration  of  his  spotless  life,  and  his  pure  moral  precepts  and  deeds, 
rather  than  the  dwelling  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  ncUure^  merely,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
has  a  tendency  to  disconnect  faith  in  him  from  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  to  make  it 
more  a  matter  for  the  intellect  The  subjoined  passage,  setting  forth  the  effects  of  the 
Saviour's  example,  vrill  commend  itself  to  every  reader.  It  is  indeed  beautiful  in  its 
truth,  but  still  more  admirable  in  its  expression : 

'  His  example,  whose  presence  brought  a  holier  light  td  the  marriage  of  Cana,  and  con- 
solation to  the  mourning  sisters  of  Lazarus,  who  taught  by  his  example,  the  powerful, 
that  their  highest  office  was  to  become  the  benefactors  of  the  humble,  who  taught  the 
rich  for  his  xke  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  went  a  self-invited,  but  blessed  guest,  to  the  tables 
of  penury ;  his  example  has  modified  all  the  relations  of  society.  It  has  brought  hifh 
and  low  toother,  ana  united  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  living  sympathy.  In  heathen  lands, 
before  Christ's  time,  there  were  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  but  they  were  separated  bv 
almost  impassable  barriers.  Scenes  of  mutual  sympathy,  of  kindness  and  tnoughtM- 
ness  and  self-foreetfulness  and  trust  in  triaUthat  now  everv  dav  are  enacted  in  every 
street,  bringinff  the  extremes  of  society  together  in  holiest  bonds,  were  then  all  but  un- 
known. Such  scenes  are  too  rare  among  us,  but  still  they  exist,  and  in  them  we  see  the 
following  out  of  the  example  of  Christ. 

*  Gk>  aoroad  in  some  great  city,  in  the  night.  Behold  before  you.  Brightly  shine  the 
lights  in  that  stately  mansion  where  pleasure  has  collected  her  votaries.  The  dance^  the 
song  are  there,  and  gav  voices  and  exultant  hearts  and  £ur  features  that  erow  fairer  in 
the  excitement,  and  all  goes  merry  as  the  marriage  bell.  And  most  natural  and  fitting  is 
it  that  the  hearts  of  the  young  should  glow  with  vivid  pleasure  in  the  whirling  and  daz- 
zlinff  scene. 

*Sut  here  is  but  a  part  of  the  scene.  At  this  very  moment,  within  sight  of  the  bril- 
liant windows,  within  the  sound  of  the  r^oicine  music,  sits  in  her  dreary  room,  a  widowed 
mother;  and  to  her  frame,  consumption  has  brought  its  feebleness,  and  to  her  cheek  its 
flush,  and  to  her  eye  its  unnatural  light.  Her  children  sleep  around  her.  and  one  that 
ever  stirs  with  the  low  moanings  of  disease,  slumbers  fitAiUy  in  the  cradle  at  her  foot. 
Her  debiUtated  frame  craves  rest,  yet  by  the  light  of  a  soUtarv  lamp,  she  still  plies  her 
needle  that  her  children  may  have  hreaa  on  the  morrow.  And  while  she  labors  throush 
the  lonely  hours,  her  sinking  frame  admonishes  her  that  this  resource  soon  must  fail 
them,  and  she  be  called  away  and  leave  her  children  alone.  And  while  her  heart  swells 
with  anguish,  the  sound  of  rejoicing  comes  on  the  wind  to  her  silent  chamber.  Not  one 
of  all  that  gay  circle  whose  eyes  will  not  close  before  hers  this  night  1  One  by  one  the 
wheels  that  bear  them  to  their  home  depart  —  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  pleasure  grow 
silent  in  the  midnight  hours  —  the  lights  of  the  brilliant  mansion  are  extinguished ;  but 
still  from  her  chamber  shines  her  soUtary  lamp.  The  dying  mother  must  toil  and 
watch  1 

*  All  this  in  substance  might  have  been  seen  before  Christianity,  in  Athens  or  in  Rome. 
But  there  is  somethinjg;  more  which  may  be  seen  every  day  in  a  Christian  city.  And  it 
shows  how  Christianity  has  modified  all  social  relations,  softenine  the  pride  of  the  high, 
making  those  tempted  to  daily  self-indulgence,  self-forgetful,  and  giving  hopes  high  as 
heaven  to  those  that  sit  in  the  darkest  places  of  earth. 

*  With  the  morning,  and  brighter  than  its  footsteps  upon  the  mountains,  behold  one  of 
that  gay  throng,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  fitted  to  be  the  idol  and  the  envy  of  gilded 
drawing-rooms,  has  left  her  home,—  she  has  entered  the  narrow  lane,  and  opened  the 
door  of  that  obscure  chamber.  She  has  gone  to  sit  with  this  poor  widow,  to  carry  her 
needed  aid,  to  watch  for  her  over  her  fretful  child,  and  to  whisper  to  her  the  sweet  words 
of  human  sympathy.  Blessed  is  she  who  can  tnus  forget  herself,  and  find  her  highest 
happiness  in  carrying  happiness  to  those  who  sit  unfriended  and  alone.  And  the  heart  of 
the  lonely  mother  is  warmed  by  her  comin^^, — for  blessed  to  the  desolate  is  the  fresh 
sympathy  of  the  young  and  happy !  She  is  no  longer  alone.  They  have  a  common 
hope.  Tliey  can  oend  together  before  the  same  Father,  they  read  the  same  sospel,  they 
visit  the  cross  together,  and  together  watch  at  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

'  And  when  she  is  again  left  in  her  lonely  chamber,  she  is  not  alone.  As  her  visitor 
retires,  erateful  thoughts  of  human  sympathies  linger  behind^  like  sunset  in  the  air.  The 
aeuse  of  God's  kind  providence  rests  on  her  soul.  To  her  faith,  the  distant  are  brought 
near,  and  the  dead  live,  and  await  her  coming  to  a  better  land.  Her  mind  goes  forward 
to  the  future.    She  rises  above  die  clouds.    Serenely  shines  the  sun.    Gently  falls  the 
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love  of  God  on  h  or  heart.  Sitting  amid  trials  and  darkness  and  the  ruins  of  earthly  pros- 
pects, with  calm  spirit  *  she  builds  her  hope  in  heaven.'  The  prosperity,  the  adverse  for- 
tunes, the  joy,  the  grief,  all  this  might  be  seen  m  every  age.  It  is  Christianity  that  has 
brought  sympathy  to  suH'eiing.  hope  to  the  bereaved,  and  resignation  to  the  afflicted; 
whicn  has  brought  light  to  daik.  hours,  and  faith  in  heaven  to  those  that  dwell  amid  the 
sorrows  of  earth.  It  is  Christianity  that  has  softened  and  melted  the  ice  of  prosperity, 
which  has  smitten  that  rock  and  made  it  a  fountain  of  living  waters  to  those  that  dwell  in 
the  valleys  below.  It  brings  all  classes  together.  The  day-spring  from  on  high,  as  it 
rises  over  the  world,  glances  on  every  height,  it  illuminates  every  depth,  it  reveus  all  to 
each,  and  by  its  univeisal  hght  shows  all  to  be  brethren  Uving  on  the  bounty  of  one  and 
the  same  G^xl.' 

The  names  of  the  writers  for  the  'Christian  Ezaminer'  are  not  given  in  the  table  of 
original  papers ;  but  we  think  we  can  trace  the  pure  style  of  the  editor,  in  the  article 
from  which  we  have  quoted. 


'A  Visrr  to  Gabbick,  in  1768,'  first  translated  from  an  original  German  epistle  for 
the  KvicKXBBOCKBa,  and  published  in  our  April  number,  having  been  widely  copied  in 
England,  is  all  at  once  deemed  worthy  of  notice  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Hence  we; 
find  the  'Albion,'  of  this  city,  and  several  oihik' journals,  presenting  it  to  the  public,  without 
any  intimation  as  to  its  original  source.  We  have  already  pointed  out  more  than  a  dozen 
similar  instances,  in  which  the  first  effective  stamp  of  excellence  upon  original  papers  in 
this  work,  has  come  from  abroad.  How  long  is  this  sickening  and  humiliating  subser- 
▼iency  to  continue  1  When  shall  we  be  old  enough  to  have  an  opinion  of  our  own,  with- 
out consulting  trans-Atlantic  judgments'?  We  believe  the  Editor  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the 
Times,*  and  *Turf  Register,'  a  sporting  journal  and  magazine,  which  have  no  superior, 
not  to  say  equal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  has  experienced  a  kindred  pleasure^ 
in  seeing  articles  which  he  has  written,  or  which  were  written  for  his  periodicals,  trans- 
ferred to  pubUcations  of  the  same  class  in  England,  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment ; 
and  they  would  doubtless  have  stolen  his  numerous  finished  engravings,  also,  if  they 
could  have  done  m  without  expense. 


PiuLOva  ADTSHTumB. — Mr.  Sohoolciaft  once  related  to  us  a  story  of  two  little 
girls,  twin  sisters,  and  the  prettiest  lasses  in  their  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Star  family,  men- 
tioned in  his  article  in  preceding  pages,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  record  here.  They 
wandered  away,  on  one  occasion,  from  their  Other's  encampment,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  and  were  found,  after  a  search,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
precipices  of  this  stupendous  range.  They  had  their  feet  over  the  precipice,  and  were 
gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  quite  unconscious  of  their  danger.  The  father  had 
the  presence  of  mind  not  to  alarm  them,  and  called  them  away  in  a  gentle,  unconcerned 
tone,  by  which  means  they  were  rescued^  These  persons,  now  women  grown,  are  still 
living.    Their  brother,  Myit  Obwaum,  of  Sault  Ste.  Mariej  is  well  known  to  Mr- 

ScnOObCBAFT. 


GalacB. — Mr.  CRaisroPHn  Castamis,  a  native  of  Scio,  Greece,  who  has  been  lec- 
turing, with  eminent  success,  in  Boston,  upon  the  more  modem  history  and  condition  of 
his  country,  has  arrived  in  town,  and  will,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  repeat  his  performances, 
ivhich  are  replete  with  interest,  and  embrace  not  a  little  of  personal  observation  and 
adventure,  before  our  citizens,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn.  He  brings  us  letters 
from  eminent  clergymen  and  literati  of  Boston,  who  bear  the  most  ample  testimony  to 
his  ability,  and  his  excellence  of  character,  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  We  shall  ap- 
prise our  readers,  at  the  proper  seaaon,  of  the  proposed  course. 
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Bacow'b  Pobmb.  —  Raiely  has  there  been  iMoed  Arom  the  American  press  a  more 
beaudfbl  Tolume^  in  the  externals  of  paper  and  printing,  than  the '  Poems  by  William 
Thoxpson  Bacow/  now  before  us,  from  the  house  of  Messrs.  B.  and  W.  Notis,  New- 
Haven,  and  Messrs.  G.  C.  Littlb  and  Compant,  Boston.  A  goodly  portion  of  the 
eantents  of  the  book  has  already  been  commended  in  these  pages,  in  a  review  of  a  pre- 
▼ions  volume,  put  forth  by  the  author.  The  additions  evince  an  enlargement  and  rnatu- 
rity  of  thought,  not  less  than  an  increased  polish  of  style.    The  lines, 

*  Her  flrtt-boni'i  breath,  that  the  younf  mother  feels, 
When  her  dim'd  eye  falli  on  her  Utile  ooe,' 

which  we  remaik  in  the  dedication  to  the  author's  mother,  may  afford  the  captious 
critic — and  Mr.  Bacon  has  heretofore  encountered  such — an  opportunity  to  chargaupon 
him  a  too  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Hallbck's  *  Marco  Bozzaris ;'  and  Bbtant's  couplet : 

•Here  hmre  leeeped  the  elty'i  stifling  heat, 
lie  hoVTid  tvunu,  ami  ita  poUated  air,' 

may  be  cited  as  something  too  kindred  with 

•••     *  x  '' 

*  I  have  eaeaped  the  city's  aoanda, 
Its  horrid  heat,  and  witheriBf  air,' 

for  both  to  be  entirely  oiiginaL  But  even  those  who  carp  at  these  and  similar  trifling 
resemblances  of  thought,  such  as  the  'gray  melancholy  waste'  of  the  Pacific,  etc,  will 
yet  be  obliged  to  confess  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  pervades  the  work. 
It  is  embellished  with  a  finely-engmved  title-page,  containing  a  beautiful  vignette  view  of 
East  Rock,  New-Haven. 

'  Soan  Wins,  bo  !'  — Gowpks  speaks  of  a  beverage^  *  which  cheersb  but  not  inebriates.* 
His  elicltons  expression  is  precisdy  the  one  to  describe  the  delightfid  qualities  of  a  *  wina 
benign,'  known  by  the  name  of  Hermitage  Rouge,  or  Red  Hermitage^  which,  well  iced, 
renders  the  most  sultry,  oppressive  August  day  endurable,  while  in  nothing  is  it  objec- 
tionable^ since  its  consequences  are  medicinal,  rather  than  deleterioua.  And  then  the 
taste  I    Whoso  imbibes  the  nectar,  ahall  say  at  once  with  the  poet  i 

*  When  I  feel  it  f  urgliof ,  nurmarinf  , 

^  Down  my  throat  and  my  osaophaf  oa, 

SooMthlnf,  an'  I  know  not  what, 

Strangely  tickleth  my  sarcophagvs.: 
Bomethanf  easy  of  perception, 
But  by  ao  means,  of  descriptioa!* 

Now  if  those  who  'tarry  long  at  the  wine,  and  drink  mixed  wines,*  whereby  they 
oftentimes  become  'oblivious  of  the  present,  and  remember  not  the  past,'  would  partake 
of  the  good,  without  the  alloy  of  evil,  let  them  step  into  the  copious  wine-depository  of 
Messrs.  Hickok  and  Pomsbot,  78  Water-street,  and  inquire,  as  many  hundreda  have 
done  before  them,  for '  Hermitage  Rouge,'  and  lo  1  the  fluid  we  have  described  will  be 
speedily  produced.    The  rest  is  soon  told.    To  taste,  is  to  purchase. 


Amxucan  Antiquttiks. — Many  of  our  readers  have  been  apprised,  through  the 
jomnals  of  the  day,  of  the  present  departure  of  Messrs.  CATHxawoon  and  Stxphxns, 
both  distinguished  oriental  travellers,  the  one  as  eminent  an  artist,  as  the  other  is  an 
author,  for  Palenque^  and  the  kindred  sites  of  ancient  cities,  fortifications,  and  tem- 
ples, to  which  pnbUc  attention,  throughout  the  Union,  was  first  called,  in  the  series  of 
'  American  Antiquities,'  heretofore  published  in  these  psges.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  we  are  promised  occasional  records  o  the  researches,  discoveries,  and  ad- 
ventures, which  may  be  prosecuted  and  encountered  in  the  progress  of  the  expedition, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cathbbwood  ;  an  instrument,  let  us  add,  which  he  wields  with 
acaroely  less  efiect  than  his  pencil 
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Lavahailb  MM4ooTATiom. — We  remember  being  moeh  amueed,  eome  mooths 
sinee^  by  an  error  of  a  German  writer,  wbo^  in  tranalating  'Pickwick*  into  hii  Terna- 
eiilar,  took  occaaion  to  quote,  in  the  preface^  certain  commeodationa  of  the  KngUah 
reviewera,  of  the  wood*engravinga  which  illuatrated  the  volume.  It  woold  aeem  that 
there  are  two  brothei  artists,  in  London,  named  Gruikahank,  but  that  one^  Gxoaoa,  ia 
much  the  more  eminent  of  the  two.  In  allusion  to  this  liM^t,  the  London  critic  had  re- 
marked, that  the  illuatrations,  instead  of  being  by  the  leaa  celebrated  CauusHAjix,  were 
by '  the  real  Simou  Pure.'  The  German  translator  quotes  him  thus :  'The  illustrationa 
are  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Mr.  Cboikshank,  but  are  by  Mr.  Szmoh  Pvbb,  a  very 
distinguished  artist,  in  London  V  An  excellent  friend,  and  correspondent  of  ours,  in  a 
sbter  city,  rocently  received  from  abroad  a  volume  of  German  travel  in  the  United  States 
in  which  are  several  most  amusing  blunders.  Among  others^  is  one  so  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous, that  we  cannot  avoid  citing  it,  'in  thia  connection.'  The  Writer  is  deaerflMng^  in 
hie  native  language,  the  proceedings  of  an  Abolition  CoBvantnn,  which  he  attended  aa  a 
spectator,  at  Utica,  in  this  state,  and  he  gives  at  length,  and  in  Engliah,  the  inacriptiona 
upon  the  banners  which  were  borne  on  the  occasion,  by  'our  colored  brethren.'  On 
one  was  doubtleas  the  following : 


*  Oar  ■ooli  mn  white,  ektaoef  k  oar  Aim  era  Mtck.' 

But  our  author,  reading  hastily,  and  not  exactly  comprehending  the  idea,  makaa  the  in- 
acription  less  afiocting,  in  the  eyes  of  amateur  philanthropiata : 

*  Our  «Mrf«  ere  white,  althovf  h  oar  «Mm  ore  block  P 


Thb  '  CoasAiB.* — Mr^  Willis,  whose  pleasant  'Jottings  Down  in  London'  are  even 
more«cceptable  than  were  his  '  Pencillings  by  the  Way,'  has  secured  a  most  valuable 
coa4iator  in  the  person  of  '  Chawls  YaLLOwrmsR,  Esq.,'  who  is  to  write  weskljr  spi^ 
tias  fh>m  Pane,  for  the  'Corsair.'  Next  to  Boa,  'prapa  the  chawma  of  hie  agreble  wit, 
his  superior  languidg,  greased  with  all  the  ellyganoe  of  daaaide  reading,  his  fcahnahla 
ndlidge,  compayred  to  which  all  other  nollidge  is  noaainoe,'  cooalitttte  him  the  moat 
attractive  addition  which  could  have  been  made  to  the  literary  atrength  of  the  excellent 
journal  for  which  he  is  engaged.  We  are  'pufBckly  prepared  to  aay,'  that  we  oonaider 
this  acquisition  of  our  contemporary  one  *  wich  is  most  welkom ;'  and  hia  weddy  rivala, 
even, '  fur  from  vuing  it  with  env,  shood  greet  it  with  aplaws  t'  Thrice  welcome  the  mani 
that  clothed  a  eimple  pair  of  '  plush  tites,  them  sellybrated  inegspressibles^'  with  a  glory 
not  their  own  I  ^ 

*0b  Gbmivi  1'  —  We  find  on  our  table  the  third  number  of  a  periodical,  pnbiiahed  at 
Worceater,  (Mass.,)  and  entitled  'The  Literary  Geminae.'  Its  purpose,  whidi  wooU 
seem  to  be  well  carried  out,  is  to  present '  a  department  of  English  and  another  of  ^Vendk  / 
the  former  to  be  filled  with  miscellaneous  selections  from  the  productions  of  the  Engliah 
and  American  authgrs  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  such  original  matter  aa  may  come  to 
hand  from  time  to  time ;  the  other,  to  comprise  the  choicest  moroeaux  of  French  Litera* 
ture,  which  shall  not  only  be  valuable  and  interesting,  aa  mere  specimens  of  literary 
composition,  and  a  medium  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  aa  containing 
many  useful  foots  in  philosophy,  history,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  in  geBeral.' 


To  RsAOSM  AiiD  CoRaBsroMOBitTt.->Ovr  kind  friondi  %vA  corretpoadoeti  will  boor  with  m  a 
ItlCle.  Tho  fonrid  boat  of  the  nouih,  for  the  mmt  part,  ha*  roadorod  it  iaipoarihlo  fhr  oa  to  aaawar 
a  titho  of  tho  commttnicationi  wq  have  receirad ;  wo  hoTO  beoo  eoeqpollod,  alto,  to  laevo  ■awritlea, 
eoploaa  ootea  of  the  drama,  at  the  aeveral  theatre*.  We  hare  never  had  richer  itoro*  in  hand,  oor 
ao  many  r<»aderi  toeiijoy  them ;  and  wo  hare  little  foare  that  either  will  dlmioiah  in  the  fatare.  Wo 
ash  bat  prompt  aad  eoruin  paymeot  from  oor  eubaeribers,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Vnion,  to  inaaro 
thorn  a  periodical  that  Anerieani  fhall  still  more  doHfht  to  honor.  We  desire  only  to  bo  fcawwe 
>y  oor/ratla,  aad  thoreforo  have  aothing  farther  tu  say. 
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•  V    c. 


STNOPSISi    BATTLE    OP     RAYARllfO. 

In  order  to  show  that  just,  hiimatie,  and  disinterested  motivef 
induced  the  European  interference,  in  1827,  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
cause,  a  native  of  that  ill-fated  land  feels  himself  bound,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  make  a  representation  of  the  revolutionary  evmits  of  that 
period.  Greece  was  in  a  lamentable  condition.  She  had  already 
tost  almost  every  hope.  Marco  Bozzaris  had  perished  in  the  valley 
of  Carpenisi ;  Diacos  had  fallen  in  Thessaly  ;  Guras  bad  died  in  the 
defence  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  Odysseus  was  gone ;  Cariskakis 
had  received  his  death  wound  on  the  plains  of  Attica.  The  whold 
country,  in  short,  was  weeping  over  the  graves  of  her  bravest  children. 
Scio  had  been  burned  and  pillaged,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred 
and  enslaved  ;  the  formerly  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  learned  Cydonia 
was  a  heap  of  ruins;  Cassos  was  no  more;  Ipsara,  the  Thermopylae  of 
the  JSgean,  was  the  grave  alike  of  her  defenders  and  her  invaders ; 
Macedonia  was  a  scene  of  relentless  devastation  and  bloodshed ;  Misso- 
lonffhi  was  the  tomb  of  her  heroes,  and  the  mausoleum  of  the  flower 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  Athenians  had  retreated  to  the  islands 
of  Salamis  and  JEgina,  and  there  they  stood,  watching  the  Paithenon 
in  the  distance,  where  the  crescent  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  cross. 
Navarino  was  in  the  pg«4ession  of  the  Egyptians.  Ibrahim  was 
scouring  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  and  endeavoring  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  and  prbbiise,  to  bring  to  the  Sultan  the  ashes  of  the  Morea. 
In  August,  1§^,  Gastouni,  Vostizz;^  aqd  Patras  had  capitulated. 

Greece  had  been  six  years  engagea  in  a  terrific  strife  with  fresh 
armies  of  enemies,  trained  from  youth  to  the  use  of  arms.  She  lay 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  and  it  required  but  one  step 
of  the  Moslem  Colossus  to  plant  his  foot  upon  that  devoted  lana. 
The  Pallicars,  or  warriors,  of  Olympus,  ana  the  Parnassians,,  the 
Suliotes,  and  the  Spartans,  had  tested  their  valor  in  a  thousand  battles. 
Before  these  brave  mountaineers,  under  Marc'<^  Bozzaris,  seven  thou- 
sand Illyrians  and  Albanians,  under  Mustai  Pacha,  had  perished  in 
one  battle.  Drama-Ali  Pacha,  another  Moslem  invader,  had  lost 
forty  thousand  troops  in  Kumelia  and  Thessaly,  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  on  the  plains  of  Argos  and  the  passes  of  Corinth,  where  their 
bones  lie  bleechmg  to  thia  day.     Three  himdred  Grecian  foot,  under 
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GuraSy  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  attacked  six  thousand  Ottoman 
horse,  routed  them,  and  disabled  in  one  battle  a  thousand  foes,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  men.  In  a  sea-fight  off  Tenedos,  the  Greek 
fleet,  conducted  by  Miaulis,  routed  the  Turkish  naval  forces,  during 
a  terrific  stOrm ;  when  many  Turkish  ships  were  wrecked  -,  while  the 
Greeks  rode  the  ffale ;  and  the  great  Canaris,  having  with  him  twenty 
marines,  entered  a  fire-boat,  destroyed  two  flae-ships,  with  three 
thousand  Turks,  and  returned  in  a  little  skiff,  riding  safely  over  the 
tops  of  the  mountain  surges.  In  another  action,  Canaris  grappled 
with  a  Tripolitan  frigate,  set  her  on  fire,  and  saw  her  explode  and 
cast  her  cannon  upon  the  shore  of  Asia,  killing  many  Turkish  soldiers 
stationed  there.  One  of  the  cannons  struck  in  a  standing  position, 
upon  a  neighboring  hill,  and  there  remained,  as  a  trophy  of  the  vic- 
tory. At  another  time,  off  Scio,  and  in  presence  of  the  writer, 
Canaris  burned  a  flag-ship,  of  eighty  ^ns,  with  three  thousand  Mos* 
lems,  and  their  Pacha.  Niketas,  in  his  battles,  amused  himself  with 
leaping  over  the  horses,  and  in  his  flight  decapitating  the  riders  with 
his  yatagan..  He  was  called  the  modem  Achilles,  and  Tourkophagos, 
or  Turk-eater.    Colocotroni,  also,  gained  a  signal  victory  in  Sparta. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  even  in  outline,  in  this  place,  the 
gigantic  exploits  of  the  brave  men  whose  names  have  been  mentioned. 
The  women  of  Suli,  Sparta,  Spetzia,*  and  Ipsara,  had  occasionally 
fought,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  The  battles  around  and 
within  Missok>nghi,  Atnens,  Tripolitza,  Ipsara,  Marathon,  Patras, 
Corinth,  and  manv  other  places,  would  each  fill  a  volume.  Such  was 
the  strife  against  Turkey  and  £gypt,  until  1827,  when  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Greek  nation,  already  mentioned,  began  to  c^ll  forth 
the  sympathy  of  Europe. 

Hitherto,  the  Christian  Greeks,  instead  of  obtaining  by  their 
bravery  the  alliance  of  Christendom,  had  rather  gained  its  hatred,  or 
its  opposition.  Fleets  and  armaments  were  constructed  in  Europe, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Mussulmen  in  extirpating  the  Greeks.  At 
this  time,  a  formidable  hostile  fleet  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino.  AH 
the  provinces  of  Greece  were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  During 
these  troubles,  the  writer  was  at  Napoli-di- Romania,  or  Nauplia. 
At  this  Gibraltar  of  the  ^gean,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its 
citadel,  were  assembled  the  largest  united  body  of  the  Greek  people. 
Refugees  continually  came  hither,  reporting  the  horrors  perpetrated 
by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim.  I  well  remember  the  arrival  of  a  large 
band  of  Suliote  men  and  women,  who  had  cut  through  tlie  Egyp- 
tian and  Turkish  armies,  at  the  fall  of  Missolonghi.  They  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  the  women  cried  :  '  Oh,  God  !  is  it  possible 
that  we  have  escaped  from  the  murderers !'  When  they  reached  the 
city,  many  dropped  down  insensible.  They  had  been  for  several  days 
without  provisions. 

The  writer  was  at  Argos,  when  Ibrahim's  troops  were  advancing 
upon  Nauplia.  The  Greek  families  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  of 
us,  reaching  Nauplia  too  late,  were  oblieed  to  stay  without  the  walls, 
for  it  was  evening,  and  the  gates  were  shut  We  entered  a  hut,  and 
in  a  few  moments  were  surprised  by  the  silent  march  of  the  wild 
Arabs.    We  were  soon  in  tueir  power.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to 

*  BoMAUHA,  a  very  fleshy  lady. 
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describe  the  tortures  that  were  inflicted  on  the  poor  peasants  by  the 
Arabs.  Many  around  me  were  slaughtered  ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  Egyptian  military  order,  introduced  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  of  whose  reforms  many  an  admirer  of  despotism  loves  to  boast ! 

As  I  was  a  lad,  capable  of  performing  the  offices  of  a  slave,  a  tall 
muscular  Arab,  with  a  long  black  beard,  and  arrayed  in  the  richest 
costume,  seized  me  in  his  arms,  and  placed  me  behind  him,  on  his 
Arabian  steed.  ^  The  army  could  not  proceed  any  farther,  in  its  cruel 
purpose  of  murdering  the  iq offensive  peasants.  The  whole  country 
was  alive  with  avengers.  The  pallicars  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains, stationed  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  dealt  a  destructive  fire 
upon  their  adversaries.  At  dawn,  the  gates  of  Nauplia  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  band  of  Greeksi  rushed  out,  and  routed  the  Turks  and 
Arabs.  At  the  same  time,  the  cannon  of  the  citadel  opened  upon  the 
enemy.  The  confusion  was  terrible.  The  army  fled,  as  if  swept  by 
a  hurricane.  My  capturer  reeled  in  his  stirrups :  he  felt  a  bullet, 
sped  by  a  peasant,  who  lay  crouched  behind  a  rock.  The  savage 
groaned  in  agony,  and  murmured  '  Allah  !'  while  the  blood  poured 
from  his  mouth.  He  had  received  the  ball  in  his  breast,  passing 
out  through  the  stomach.  In  my  haste,  I  pushed  him  from  his  saddle, 
and  rode  away,  amid  the  dimness  of  the  twilight,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  infidels.  When  the  peasant  saw  me  going  ofl*  so  fast,  he  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  lose  the  horse,  afler  taking 
the  trouble  to  kill  its  owner.  I  aflerward  learned,  however,  that  he 
stripped  the  fallen  Arab,  and  found  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  gir- 
dle, and  various  rich  weapons  of  war  about  his  person.  As  I  waA 
alone  upon  the  horse,  I  vaulted  about,  and  returned  to  Nauplift» 
Despair  orooded  over  the  nation,  during  these  terrible  scenes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Greece,  in  18£6.  Her  very  existence  seemed 
problematical.  Nauplia,  Corinth,.  Monembasia,  and  the  islands, 
were  (he  only  important  points,  free  from  invasion.  All  else  was  a 
succession  of  black  and  oloody  ruins.  A  great  part  of  the  nation 
were  obliged  to  reside  in  miserable  tents,  like  the  Indian  wiewams 
of  America.  The  preceding  hints  explain  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  powers  of  Europe  to  ofier  to  the  Greeks  a  signal  pFoef  of 
their  alliance..  Those  motives  were,  the  bravery  and  suflerings  of  th6 
Grreeks,  unparalleled  in  any  struggle  for  a  just  cause.  It  was  not 
■traiige  that  Platonic  sympathy  should  be  exchanged  for  active  bene- 
volence. A  precedent  in  favor  of  assistance  had  been  established  by 
the  interference  of  Lafayette  and  the  French  to  save  the  brave  and 
geneirous  community  of  the  United  States.  To  the  praise  of  Eng- 
land«  France,  and  Russia,  be  it  said,  that  at  this  crisis  an  interest  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  cause  was  awakened  In  their  cabinets.  A  prepa- 
ration for  a  direct  interference  was  made.  Articles  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Greece  were  signed  by  accredited  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  at  London,  in  J  uly,  1827.  But  in  June, 
befora  the  arrival  of  these  articles  at  Constantinople,  a  manifesto  was 
issued  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  to  the  French,  English,  Kussiafi,  Austrian,  and  Prus- 
sian ministers,  then  resident  there.  This  manifesto  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  here.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Moslem 
argumenL    One  would  think  that  some  European  had  lent  his  talents 
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to  clothe  it  in  elegant  languaee,  lest  the  deformity  of  the  idea  might 
be  too  apparent,  and  excite  disgust  for  the  selfish  motive  that  pro- 
duced it.  It  opens  with  a  strong  appeal  to  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  the  order  instituted  between  the  beings  and  things  that  make  up 
the  universe.  Thence,  the  sophist  infers  a  similar  harmony  between 
sovereigns,  as  intended  by  the  Supreme.  The  most  important  part, 
however,  of  this  tissue  of  sophistry,  is  the  false  assertion,  that  the 
Greeks  had  been  treated  like  Mussulmen,  and  that  the  land  of  Greece 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Turks,  for  ages,  from  generation  to  gene^ 
ration,  in  perfect  repose  and  tranquillity. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  Turks  failed  to  destroy  history,  while  they 
burnt  libraries,  and  slaughtered  the  men  of  learning ;  for  in  that  event, 
these  misrepresentations  could  not  have  been  answered,  and 'Europe 
would  have  been  derided  for  attempting  to  rescue  a  nation  of  robbers 
and  assassins.     This  manifesto  extolled  Moslem  fidelity  :  the  Turks 
are  always  boasting  of  their  honesty,  until  they  have  made  the  credu- 
lous believe  that  they  are  the  most  innocent,  the  most  eentle  and  un- 
sophisticated race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     But  thanks  to  past  and 
modem  history,  down  to  the  time  within  our  own  experience,  exam- 
ples of  the  blackest  Turkish  perfidy  are  recorded ;  examples  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  barbarous  tribe.     Their  violated  treaties  are 
numberless.     Witness  the  taking  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  in 
1566 ;  the  taking  of  Candia  frofn  the  same  republic,  in  1669 ;  the 
treachery  employed  against  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  in  1481 ;  the 
conduct  of  Soleiman,  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  1425  ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  innocent  natives  of  Scio,  by  Soleiman,  in  1564,  as  a  reli- 
gious oblation  for  the  sin  of  wine-drinking ;  the  massacre  of  fifteen 
hundred  defenceless  people  at  Nicosia,  1570,  afler  the  most  solemn 
promises  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  the  cold-blooded  torture 
to  which  the  noble  and  patriotic  Bragadin  was  put,  at  Famasosta,  and 
the  murder  of  his  attendants,  after  an  oath  '  by  the  head  of  Mahomet' 
that  their  lives  and  property  should  be  held  sacred ;  witness,  also, 
the  want  of  faith  which  the  Divan  has  always  shown  to  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  in  fact  to  all  Christian  nations.    All  these  testi-* 
monies  shrink  to  nothing,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  Mussul- 
man perfidy  against  the  Macedonians,  the  Rumeliotes,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  within  the  past  century.    Whole  cities,  whole  districts, 
have  been  depopulated,  burned,  and  pillaged,  after  the  inhabitants 
bad  laid  down  their  arms,  with  the  sacred  promise  that  no  violence 
would  be  oflered  them.    Forget  not  the  fete  of  Cyprus,  Cydonia, 
Cassus,  Crete,  Cassandra,  and  Scio ;   places  of  great  importance, 
which  have,  within  a  few  years,  fkllen  a  prey  to  the  most  terrific  vio- 
lation of  faith.     Recollect,  that  at  Scio,  the  European  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  wheedled  by  the  Pacha,  and  used  as  a  means  of  deceiv- 
ing the  natives  sheltered  in  the  mountains.     Under  the  solemn  assur- 
ances, and  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Pacha,  as  well  as  by  the 
sacred  promises  of  the  European  consuls,  the  refugees  came  aown, 
and  threw  aside  their  arms.     That  very  night  seven  thousand  were 
plaughtered,  and  seven  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  were  hung  at  the  yard-arms  of  the  fleet!     This 
babpened  in  1822,  and  before  my  own  eyes. 

Ijie  manifesto  issued  by  the  Porte,  in  1827,  also  speaks  much  of 
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Cfae  'protection*  bestowed  upon  the  rights  of  religion;  it  denies 
all  interference  with  the  Greek  Church,  and,  on  the  contr^ury,  asserts 
that  the  Moslem  policy  concerned  only  political  order,,  while  religion 
of  all  kinds  was  rather  encouraged  than  impeded.  All  this  is  false. 
The  calamities  inflicted  on  the  Greek  faith  are  heart-rending.  After 
the  invasion  of  the  JQastem  empire  by  the  Turks,  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  was  collected  under  Soleiman,  composed  of  Grecian  youths, 
who  had  been  taken  from  their  parents  by  preceding  tyrants,  and 
forced  to  embrace  Islamtsm.  These  young  soldiers  were  called 
Janissaries.  This  word  is  composed  of  two  words,  yengi-cherif  and 
means  new  soldiers.  Later  still,  during  the  disastrous  wars  between 
Turkey  and  Persia,  one  hundred  thousan4  Greek  lads  were  forced 
lb  become  Mohammedans,  and  to  Jight  for  the  cause  of  Mahomet 
In  the  Sultan's  army,  there  was  a  strong  force  of  Christians,  of  Epirus, 
who  fought  under  his  standard.  In  one  battle,  the  Turks  were 
routed ;  but  the  Greeks  rushed  upon  the  Persians,  unfolded  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross,  and  gained  the  victory.  The  envious  Sultan 
requited  the  services  of  the  Epirotes  with  the  blackest  ingratitude. 
These  Epirotes,  who  are  the  Spahis,  so  renowned  in  history,  were 
compellea  to  change  their  faith.  In  fine,  many  of  the  bravest  pachas 
and  soldiers  of  Turkey  are  descended  from  Greeks,  who  were 
Mohammedanized  in  this  unjust  manner.  The  Eubceans,  who  are 
among  the  bravest  men  oi  Turkey,  are  examples  of  the  same  injustice. 

But  a  still  deadlier  blow  was  g^ven  to  religion.  An  effort  was 
made  to  force  all  Asia  Minor  to  embrace  the  absurdities  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  The  Greeks  refused,  and  pleaded  for  mercy. 
The  relentless  Turk  immediately  pei'petrated  the  most  fHghtful 
ravages  and  murder  on  his  innocent  victim.  The  very  tongues  of  the 
parents  were  cut  off,  that  the  children  might  not  lear^  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  thus  forget  their  religion.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  the  reason 
why  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  speak  Turkish.  The  descendants  of 
those  parents,  however,  whose  tongues  were  cut  off,  still  hold  to 
Christianity.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  at;  an  early  period  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  translated  the  Bible  into  Turkish,  and  sent 
it  to  them.  Forget  not,  also,  that  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the.  presence  of 
Europeans,  within  our  own  lives,^two  hundred  thousand  innocent  and 
defenceless  Greek  men,  women,  and  children,  have  been  massacred, 
with  no  other  excuse  than  an  atonement  for  the  victories  a£  the  cross, 
on  the  classic  soil  of  liberty  1 

Such  is  the  perfidy,  such  the  dishonesty,  of  the  past  and  the  present 
generation  of  the  Turks.  As  long  as  the  Turk  follows  the  princi- 
ples of  Mahomet,  so  long  will  he  continue  to  profess  hon^ty,  cheat 
the  credulous,  afid  play  the  hypocrite. 

Since  the  'European  cabinets  were  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  the  present  generations  of  the  Turks,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  discredit  the  boasted  honesty  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  offer  an  alliance  with  the  G]:eeks.  It  was 
just  the  proper  time,  in  1827,  to  interfere.  Greece  was  driven  to 
despair.  Many  families  were  starving ;  Nauplia,  Corinth,  Monem- 
basia,  and  the  islands,  were  full  of  vridowed  mothers,  orphan  chil* 
dren,  and  bereaved  parents.  All  faces  were  sad,  and  tears  were 
flovring  from  many  an  eye.    A  few  minor,  though  highly  important 
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acts  pf  benevolence  sbould  bere  be  mentioned.  A  distant,  free  na- 
tion, a  land  of  rocks  and  forests,  echoed  with  sympathy  for  the  Greek3. 
When  the  Americans,  with  their  good-natured  aspect,  landed  in 
Greece,  bringing  provisions  and  clothing,  nothing  was  heard  around, 
but  the  loud  cheering  of  the  suffering,  the  destitute,  and  the  house- 
less, who  blessed  the  benevolent  societies,  and  shouted  '  Long  live 
America !' 

Wretches,  horribly  mangled  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim,  continually 
arrived.  Many  were  sent  to  Poros,  and  placed  in  the  American  hos- 
pital. Doctor  Rcss,  an  American,  volunteered  his  services,  and 
loaded  with  obligations  many  a  wounded  Ihuvo  and  tortured  captive. 
Doctor  Hows,  and  Colonel  Miller,  the  former  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  latter  a  brave,  were  both  doing  honor  to  their  native  land,  by  acts 
of  practical  benevolence.  The  Turkish  manifesto  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  did  not  reach  London  until  after  the  articles  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Greece  had  been  despatched  to  Constantinople.  The  arti- 
cka  proposed  by  the  Allied  Powers  were  very  advantageous  to  the 
Sultan.  It  was  provided,  that  the  Greeks  should  remain  subject,  and 
pay  a  tribute,  while  both  parties  were  to  be  forced  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities. The  articles  were  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
delivered  to  the  Reis  EiTendi,  or  high  secretary,  who  being  called  to 
replv,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  refused  to  make  a  formal  answer  in 
wriung,  and  gave  only  the  following  verbal  message  to  the  three 
powers :  '  The  Porte  refuses,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  to  admit  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the  affair  of  the  Greek  contest.' 

In  the  mean  while,  the  French,  English,  and  Russian  ships  began  to 
concentrate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Navarino.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Greeks  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  increased  vigor.  Fif* 
teen  hundred  Arabs  attacked  the  Greek  convent  of  Megaspileon,  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  were  repulsed,  leaving  four  hundred  barbarians 
dead  upon  the  field.  An  expedition  was  marching  against  Corinth, 
but  the  entire  Egyptian  forces  were  completely  routed  at  Vostizza, 
in  Peloponnesus.  Yet  the  Sublime  Porte  was  unwilling  to  open  a 
door  to  the  benevolent  proposals  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1827,  Admirals  Codrington  and 
De  Rigny,  commanders  «f  the  English  and  French  fleets,  informed 
Ibrahim  of  the  proposed  armistice.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by  both 
parties  to  cease  hostilities,  until  the  return  of  the  couriers,  who  were 
despatched  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  the  report  of  the  final  deci- 
sioa  between  the  Porte  and  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Greek  go- 
vernment at  ^grina  issued  a  proclamation,  to  inform  the  Greeks  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Europeans.  But  Ibrahim  broke  his  engage^ 
ment,  his  solemn  promise,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  allow  his  fleet 
to  remain  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  until  the  return  of  the  couriers 
from  Constantinople.  The  very  next  day,  he  weighed  anchor,  with 
the  design  of  storming  Hydra.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  land,  he 
let  loose  his  barbarians,  and  suffered  them  to  perpetrate  the  most 
revolting  ravages.  Navarino  was  a  scene  of  heart-rending  butchery. 
Terrific  tortures  were  inflicted  on  the  women  and  children.  Many 
were  roasted  alive  before  a  slow  fire.  Others  were  deprived  of  their 
ears,  their  hands,  and  various  other  limbs,  to  afford  their  tormentors 
the  horrid  pleasure  of  beholding  their  agony.    In  the  Peloponnesus, 
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at  the  present  day,  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  tbe  terrible  cruelties 
permitted,  and  even  commanded,  by  Ibrahim,  the  *  great  Egyptian 
Generals.'  Many  admirers  of  the  despotism  of  the  present  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  deliffht  to  faa^  upon  his  reforms,  his  civilization,  and  his 
humanity.  Such  persons  lower  the  standard  of  humanity  below  the 
brutes.  The  best  reforms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  are  sanguinary 
reforms,  and  are  opposed  alike  to  justice  and  benevolence.  The 
conduct  of  Ibrahim  and  his  troops,'  at  the  crisis  just  mentioned,  was 
unparalleled  in  atrocity.  Afler  murdering  and  torturing  all  those 
within  their  reach,  they  vented  their  spite  against  nature  itself.  They 
tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  sacked  the  very  ground !  Such  a  vio- 
lation of  the  image  of  nature,  might  well  be  expected  to  occasion  a 
frown  upon  the  brow  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

While  the  Egyptians  were  calling  the  Europeans  '  cowards,'  on 
account  of  their  humanity,  the  Europeans  were  preparing  to  force 
Ibrahim  to  keep  his  promise.  Ibrahim's  ileet  desisted  from  its  pur- 
pose of  weighing  anchor,  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  squadrons, 
and  prepared  for  action.  His  adversaries  advanced,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  peaceably  colnpelling  him  to  pause  in  his  cai-eer  of  devasta- 
tion and  bloodshed,  earned  on  against  innocent  and  defenceless  beings. 
Their  philanthropic  plans  were  thwarted  ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  issue  of  a  conflict,  to  determine  the  question. 

The  English,  French,  and  Russian  forces  were  nearly  equal.  The 
allied  fleet  comprised  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  six 
rioops,  in  all,  twenty-eight  vessels  of  war.  On  the  other  side,  were 
four  Turkish  line-of-battle-ships,  four  Egyptian  double-banked  fri- 
gates, fifteen  Turkish  frigates,  twenty-two  Turkish  corvettes,  and 
sixteen  Egyptian  corvettes,  together  with  five  Egyptian  brulots,  or 
fire-ships ;  in  all,  sixty-one  vessels  of  war,  beside  the  brulots. 
Bompard,  a  French  officer,  asserts,  that  the  number  of  Turkish 
vessels  was  eighty-one. 

'  In  the  harbor  of  Navarino,'  says  Admiral  Codrington, '  lay  the 
Turkish  ships,  moored  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  springs  on 
their  cables,  the  larger  ones  presenting  their  broadsides  toward  the 
centre,  the  smaller  ones  in  succession  within  them  filling  up  the  in- 
tervals. The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing,  in 
two  columns,  the  British  and  French  forming  the  starboard-line,  and 
the  Russian  the  lee-line.  The  Asia  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa 
and  Albion,  and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the  line,  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  a  laree 
double-banked  frigate;  each  thus  having  their  pn>per  opponent  m 
the  f^ont  line  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  ^  The  four  ships  to  the  windward 
of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  were  allotted  to  the  squadron  of  Rear 
Admiral  De  Rigny ;  and  those  to  the  leeward,  in  the  bight  of  the 
crescent,  were  to  mark  the  sections  of  the  wliole  Russian  squadron  ; 
the  ships  of  their  line  closing  those  of  the  English  line,  and  being 
followed  up  by  their  own  frigates.  The  French  frigate  Armide  was 
directed  to  place  herself  alongside  the  outermost  frigate  on  the  left 
hand,  entering  the  harbor ;  and  the  Cambrian,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot, 
next  to  her,  and  abreast  of  the  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion,  the  Dart- 
mouth, the  Musquito,  the  Rose,  the  Brisk,  and  the ;  Philomel,  were 
to  look  afber  the  six  fire-vessels  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.'   Cod- 
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ringtOQ  ffavo  orders  that  no  guns  should  be  fired,  unless  they  were 
first  fired  by  the  Turks  ;  and  these  orders  were  strictly  observed. 

A  letter  was  despatched  to  Ibrahim,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
but  he  disdained  to  make  ahy  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the  allied 
forces.  Fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  scoured 
the  country,  cijing '  Down  with  the  Infidels !'  Ibrahim  himself  was  on 
shore,  laying  waste  all  the  sea-coast,  firom  Navarino  to  Patras.  On 
the  twentieth  of  October,  1827,  the  allied  squadrons  entered  the 
harbor  of  Navarino.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  P.  M.,  an 
English  boat  was  fired  upon  by  a  brulot,  and  its  commander  killed* 
The  nearest  ship,  the  Syren,  discharged  only  .fire-arms  against  the 
hostile  fire-boat,  in  order  to  save  the  men  in  the  English  boat.  At 
the  same  time,  a  boat  bearino;  a  flag  of  truce  from  Admiral  Codring* 
ton,  was  fired  into,  and  the  pilot  and  several  others  were  killed.  I^o 
cannon  had  yet  been  discharged  on  either  side.  Admiral  de  Rigny, 
hailing  the  Turks  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  said  he  would  not  fire 
at  all,  until  they  commenced. 

At  this  moment,  a  Turkish  vessel,  astern  of  the  Syren,  fired  two 
cannon-shot  into  the  latter,  and  killed  one  man.  The  battle  soon 
became  general.  The  Russian  vessels  had  to.  support  the  fire  of  the 
forts,  which  only  began  to  fire  upon  the  fiAh  vessel,  the  Trident.  At 
five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  first  line  of  the  Turks  was  destroyed,  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  cut-down  frigates  sunk,  or  burned ;  the  re- 
mainder ran  upon  the  coast,  where  the  enemy  themselves  set  fire  to 
them.  The  1<  rench  brig  Armide,  and  the  English  frigate  Talbot, 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  five  Turkish  frigates,  until  uie  arrival  of 
the  Russian  frigates.  The  Scipio,  whose  bowsprit  was  entangled 
with  a  burning  fire-ship,  had  to  extinguish  fire  on  board  four  times, 
wiriiout  ceasing  to  fight ;  firing,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  on  the  enemy's  line  and  on  the  forts.  When  the  first  frigate, 
yard  arm  to  yard-arm  with  the  French  vessels,  took  fire  and  blew  up, 
the  Syren  was  so  near  astern,  that  her  main  and  mizzen-masts  fell  on  her 
deck.  At  the  first  broadside,  the  French  shouted  spontaneously, '  Vive 
lo  Roi !'  All  opposition  to  the  allied  vessels  was  speedily  overcome, 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  bravery  shown  by  some  Turkish  ships* 
The  battle-scene  was  terrific.  Imagine  fifty  ships  of  war«  of  all 
grades,  firing  into  a  narrow  basin,  in  a  triple  line,  amid  the  crackling 
of  conflagrations,  and  the  roar  of  continual  explosions  ! 

The  allied  squadrons  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  doing  their  duty* 
The  ship  of  Moharem  fired  into  the  English  ship  Asia,  but  was  ef- 
fectually destroyed  by  the  returning  fire,  sharing  the  same  fate  as  his 
brother  admirals,  and  becoming  a  mere  wreck.  These  ships  being 
out  of  the  way,  the  Asia  was  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  vessels 
in  the  second  and  third  line,  which  carried  away  her  mizzen-mast  by 
the  board,  disabled  some  of  her  guns,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  the  crew.  In  a  short  time,  die  batteries  on  shore  were 
entirely  silenced. 

This  bloody  and  destnictive  battle  was  continued  with  unabated 
fury,  for  four  hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  was 
such  as  is  seldom  beheld.  As  each  of  the  Turkish  vessels  was  disa- 
bled, such  of  the  crew  as  could  escape,  set  her  on  fire ;  and  it  is 
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wonderful,  that  the  allied  squ£idrons  were  not  injured  by  the  fre- 
quent explosions.    .  . 

Of  the  formidable  Turko-Egyplian  armament,  only  twenty  cor- 
yettes  and  brigs  remained  afloat ;  and  even  these  were  abandoned 
by  their  crews.  The  Turks  lost  about  five  thousand  men.  The  loss 
on  the  other  side  was  trifline.  The  French  had  but  an  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  killed  and  wounded.  The  allied  ships  were  considerably 
damaged,  but  not  disabled. 

The  announcement  of  this  victory  electrified  the  Greeks.  Tears 
of  gratitude  flowed  copiously,  fi^r  the  first  assistance  on  the^  part  of 
the  Allied  Powers. .  Then  were  the  Greeks  sure  that  their  bravery 
and  their  sufierings  were  worthy  of  the  alliance  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  elobe.  Hereafter,  let  it  be  recorded  in  tbe  Grecian 
history,  that  England,  France,  and  Russia,  listened  to  the  cry  of  op- 
pressed Greece,  and  rescued  her  children  from  utter  extirpation. 

Afler  this  battle,  the  contest  against  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  wa» 
renewed  with  the  greatest  vigor  by  the  Greeks.  The  mountaineers 
kept  up  a  continued  rejoicing.  On  every  hill  were  seen  the  bold 
Pallicars,  dancing  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  while  their  war-song  echoed 
through  the  valleys,  terrifing  the  wild  Arabs.  At  Napoli,  the  writer 
well  remembers  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  immense  pppulation, 
the  flower  of  Hellas,  then  concentrated  there  for  safety,  came  out, 
filling  the  streets  and  lining  the  battlements,  singing  those  popular 
Oiles,  which  praised  the  friendly  efforts  of  the  Christian  powers. 
The  sky,  the  land,  and  the  sea,  the  mountains  and  the  islands,  re- 
sounded with  gratitude,  and  with  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
friends  of  the  Greek  nation. 

Shortly  after,  the  French  troops  landed ;  they  were  joined  by 
the  Greeks,  and  in  a  few  months  Greece  was  free,  dJid  Capo  d'lstriaf^ 
Was  appointed  President. 


PARAPHRASED     LACONICS 

I. 
HXaVB    SflXPBB    ABC9M. 

The  calms  of  life,  without  the  storms, 

Were  but  a  stagnant  pool ; 
One  long  but  listless  holiday, 

Robbra  of  its  zest,  the  school. 
Joy  for  her  truest  tablet  takes, 

Some  8orrow*s  parting  shroud. 
And  paints  her  richest,  brightest  hues, 

Like  Iris,  on  a  cloud. 

II. 

FBIBNDSHIP. 

.    To  the  flawed  falchion  trust  your  iife^ 

The  shattered  mirror  mend} 
But  hope  not,  fractured  once,  to  join 

The  link  that  locked  a  friend : 
'T  were  all  in  vain :  that  charmed  link 

That  hearts  in  eoncord  held, 
Was  not  of  steel,  but  adamant. 

Which,  broken,  will  not  wdd. 

VOL.  xit.  41 
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AN     HERB     FROM     TICONDBROGA* 


*  Wbat  matttr  is  it  tbst  w«  ■hall  ilcap  in  th«  diut,  if  o«r  worli  !•  inmt  ud  v«n  4om  }  If  w«  katta 
kalpad  to  ralM  up  in  tlwiM  that  eoaie  aftar  ua,  a  mif  htjr  hoat  of  tha  latallifaat,  tha  Tlrtaoaa,  ibo 
hqipy  aod  iha  froa1>*  Oat illc  Dswbt. 

OuB  country  boasts  no  proud  ancestral  halli^ 

Her  sonsi  no  broad  entailed  inheritance, 

Save  that  for  which  their  fathers  watched  and  toiled, 

And  with  the  stout  heart  and  the  true  sword  won  { 

The  boundless  freehold  of  her  ancient  hills, 

A  birthright  for  her  sons,  unalienable. 

O,  there  were  patriot  hearts  with  them  of  old, 
Beating  beneath  the  'kerchief  and  the  coi^ 
As  e'er^neath  corselet  beat,  and  morion : 
And  hands  the  homely  distaff  skilled  to  twirl. 
Strong  need  had  nerved  to  wield  the  battle-brand. 
To  smite  the  invader  there,  of  home  and  hearth : 
Thatfior  a  beacon  to  arouse  the  land. 
Had  to  their  roof-  tree  laid  the  kindling  torch  \ 
On  their  own  household  altars  lit  the  pile, 
And  to  their  country  burnt  the  holocaust  1 

I  stood  upon  the  indent  battle-ground, 
By  the  proud  waters  of  the  Lake  Champlain, 
Where  first  our  nation's  glorious  banner  waved 
Triumphant  o*er  the  conquered  battlements. 
And  gazing  there,  on  broken  arch  and  wall, 
I  marked  how  man  had  helped  the  work  of  time. 
Oay  friends  were  round  me.  and  their  tones  of  gle% 
Voices  anon  shouting  my  '  household  name,' 
Came,  wind- borne,  to  mme  ear :  unheeding  all. 
And,  bending  down,  from  'mong  the  ruins  gray, 
I  plucked  an  nerb ;  such,  famed  for  healing  power, 
As  nurse  doth  sometimes  feed  the  puling  babe  > 
A  healing  herb,  sprung  from  the  soil  of  death  I 
Emblem  it  seemed  of  that  fair  heritage. 
Blood-bought,  in  trust  bequeathed  us  by  our  sires. 

Shall  we  not  keepuntrod  by  stranger  feet 
The  heirdom  thus  in  sufTerins  redeemed  7 
O  then,  bethink  ye  of  that  goldeii  time, 
Greece  in  her  a^  of  glory ;  seven-hilled  Rome; 
Turn  to  the  ancient  scroll  of  history : 
Is  it  not  writ  on  the  endunnff  page. 
Which,  in  all  tim&  each  age  hath  cnronicled, 
.    How  men  of  migrit,  by  ease  made  enervate^ 

Bowed  to  the  tyrant's  scourge,  the  conqueror's  yoksi 
How,  folding  luxury  round  them  as  a  shroud, 
There,  on  the  Forum  and  the  Acropolis, 
Those  children  of  a  race  of  demigods. 
Clasping  their  chains,  lay  down  and  ceased  to  ba 
For  ever  more  among  the  nations  numbered  t 

The  skeleton  that  sitteth  at  the  feast 

We  veil,  and  wreathe  its  hidden  brow  with  floww% 

And  proffer  to  its  hand  the  beaded  cup  I 

Was  she  not  prodigal,  that  Eastern  queen. 

Who  in  her  goblet,  to  enrich  the  draught, 

Cast  vauntingly  the  pearl  of  nameless  price  1 

More  prodigu  than  tne  Egyptian  they, 

Who  waste  in  pleasure's  cup  the  pearls  of  mind  I 

Mother^  above  the  couch  of  childhood  bending^ 

Sing^  sing  of  freedom  in  yonr  cradle  songs ;  ^ .. 
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Breathe  to  the  lisping  hoy^  that  dimbs  yoar  knee, 
Proud  tales  of  all  our  stoned  battle^plaios : 
Tell  him  of  Concord's  field,  of  Bunker's  height  j 
How,  from  each  blood-drop  sown  at  LexingtoUi 
As  from  the  fabled  dragon's  teeth  of  old, 
An  armed  avenger  to  the  conflict  sprang! 
Then,  while  he  listens,  tell  of  Washinotoh. 
Bind  thou  the  sandals  to  his  willmg  feet. 
And  point  his  way  the  path  of  freraom  on : 
So  snail  he  bless  thee,  when,  in  after  yearsi 
He  sits,  an  seed  man,  beneath  the  tree 
His  fathers  planted,  telling  to  his  sons 
Tales  of  our  nation's  glory — and  of  thee  I 


CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  COCKED  HATS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir  :  I  have  read,  vttith  great  satisfaction,  the  valuable  paper  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Hermanus  Vanderdonk,  (who,  I  take  it,  is  a 
descendant  of  the  learned  Adrian  Vanderdonk,  one  of  the  early  his- 
torians of  the  Nieuw-Nederlands,)  giving  sundry  particulars,  legen- 
dary and  statistical,  touching  the  venerable  village  of  Communipaw, 
and  its  fate-bound  citadel,  the  House  of  theFourChimnies^  It  goes 
to  prove,  what  I  have  repeatedly  maii^tained,  that  we  live  in  the  midst 
of  history,  and  mystery,  and  romance  ; .  and  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  more  rich  in  themes  for  the  writer  of  historic  novels,  heroic 
melo-dramaa,  and  rough-shod  epics,  than  this  same  business-looking 
city  of  the  Manhattoes  and  its  environs.  He  who  would  find  these 
elements,  however,  must  not  seek  them  among  the  modern  improve- 
ments and  modem  people  of  this  monied  metropolis,  but  must  dig 
for  them,  as  for  Kidd  the  pirate's  treasures,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  the  pattt. 

Poetry  and  romance  received  a  fatal  blow  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  dynasty,  and  have  ever  since  been  gradually  withering 
under  the  growing  domination  of  the  Yankees.  They  abandoned 
our  hearths,  when  the  old  Dutch  tiles  were  superseded  by  marble 
chimney-pieces;  wh^n  brass  andirons  made  way  for  polished  grates, 
and  the  crackling  and  blazing  fire  of  nut-wood  gave  place  to  the 
smoke  and  stench  of  Liverpool  coal ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  the  last 
eable-end  house,  their  requiem  was  tolled  from  the  tower  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  Nassau-street,  by  the  old  bell  that  came  from  Hoi* 
land.  But  poetry  and  romance  still  live  unseen  among  us,  or  seen 
only  by  the  enlightened  iew^  who  are  able  to  contemplate  this  city 
and  its  environs  throiigh  the  medium  of  tradition,  and  clothed  with 
the  associations  of  foregone  ages. 

Would  you  seek  these  elements  in  the  country,  Mr.  Editor,  avoid 
all  turnpikes,  rail-roads,  and  steam- boats,  those  abominable  inventions, 
by  which  the  usurping  Yankees  are  strengthening  themselves  in  the 
land,  and  subduing  every  thing  to  utility  and  common-place.  Avoid 
all  towns  and  cities  of  white  clap-board  palaces,  and  Grecian  temples, 
studded  with  '  Academies,'  *  Seminaries,'  and  '  Institutes^'  which  glia* 
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ten  along  our  bays  and  rivers ;  these  are  the  strong  holds  of  Yankee 
nsurpatirm :  but  if  haply  you  light  upon  some  rough,  rambling  road, 
winding  between  stone  fences,  gray  with  moss,  and  overgrown  with 
elder,  poke-berry,  mullen,  and  sweet-briar,  with  here  and  there  a  low 
red-roofed,  white- washed  farm  house,  cowering  among  apple  and 
cherry  trees ;  an  old  stone  church,  with  elms,  willows,  and  button- 
woods  as  old-lookiug  as  itself,  and  tomb-stones  almost  buried  in  their 
own  graves;  and,  peradventure,  a  small  log  school-house,  at  a  cross- 
road, where  the  English  is  still  taught  with  a  thickness  of  the  tongue, 
instead  of  a  twang  of  the  nose ;  should  you,  1  say,  light  upon  such  a 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  you  have 
found  one  of  the  lingering  haunts  of  poetry  and  romance. 

Your  correspondent.  Sir,  has  touched  upon  that  sublime  and  affect- 
ing feature  in  the  history  of  Communipaw,  the  retreat  of  the  patiiotic 
band  of  Nederlanders,  led  by  Van  Home,  whom  he  justly  terms  the 
Pelayo  of  the  New-Netherlands.  He  has  given  you  a  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ensconced  themselves  in  the  House  of  the 
Four  Chimnies,  and  awaited  with  heroic  patience  and  perseverance 
the  day  that  should  see  the  flag  of  the  Hogen  Mogens  once  more 
floating  OH  the  fort  of  New-Amsterdam. 

Your  correspondent.  Sir,  has  but  given  you  a  glimpse  over  the 
threshold ;  I  will  now  let  you  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  this 
moat  mysterious  and  eventful  village.     Yes,  Sir,  I  will  now 

'  unclasp  a  secret  book ; 


And  to  vour  quick  conceiving  discontents^ 
I  '11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dan^rous, 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o*er  walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.' 

^r,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  Communipaw,  that  the  early  feeling  of  resistance 
;to  foreign  rule,  alluded  to  by  your  correspondont,  is  still  kept  up.  Yes, 
Sir,  a  settled,  secret,  and  determined  conspiracy  has  been  going  on 
for  generations  among  this  indomitable  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
refugees  from  New-Amsterdam ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  redeem 
their  ancient  seat  of  empire,  and  to  drive  the  losel  Yankees  out  of  ihe 
land.  \ 

Communipaw,  it  is  true,  has  the  glory  of  originating  this  conspi- 
racy ;  and  it  was  hatched  and  reared  in  the  House  of  the  Four  Chim* 
nies ;  but  it  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  ancient  Pavonia,  surmounted 
the  heights  of  Bergen,  Hoboken,  and  Weehawk,  crept  up  along  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic  and  the  Hackensack,  until  it  pervades  the  whole 
chivalry  of  the  country,  from  Tappan  Slote,  in  the  North,  to  Piscata- 
way,  in  the  South,  including  the  pugnacious  village  of  Rahway, 
more  heroically  denominated  Spank-town. 

Throughout  all  these  regions,  a  great  *  in-and-in  confederacy'  pre- 
vails ;  that  is  to  say,  a  confederacy  among  the  Dutch  families,  by  dint 
of  diligent  and  exclusive  intermarriage,  to  keep  the  race  pure,  and 
to  multiply.  If  ever,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  course  of  your  tx-avels  be- 
tween Spank-town  and  Tappan  Slote,  you  should  see  a  cosey,  low- 
(eaved  farm  house,  teeming  with  sturdy,  broad-built  little  urchins, 
you  may  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  breeding  places  of  this  grand 
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seci'et  confederacy,  stocked  with  the  embryo  deliverers  of  New-Am- 
sterdam. ' 

Another  step  in  the  progress  of  this  patriotic  conspiracy,  is  the 
establishment,  in  various  places  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the ' 
Nieuw-Nederlands,  of  secret,  or  rather  mysterious  associations,  com- 
posed of  the  genuine  sons  of  the  Nederlanders,  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  keeping  up  the  memory  of  o]d  times  and  customs,  but  with 
the  real  object  of  promoting  the  views  of  this  dark  and  mighty  plot, 
and  extending  its  ramifications  throughout  the  land. 

Sir,  I  am  descended  from  a  long  lino  of  genuine  Nederlanders, 
who,  though  they  remained  in  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam  after  the 
conquest^  and  throughout  the  usurpation,  have  never  in  their  hearts 
been  able  to  tolerate  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them.  My  worthy 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  cocked  hats,  had  a  littfe  knot  of 
cronies,  of  his  own  stamp,  who  used  to  meet  in  our  wainscotted  par- 
lor, round  a  nut-wood  fire,  talk  over  old  times,  when  the  city  was 
ruled  by  its  native  burgomasters,  and  groan  over  the  monopoly  of  all 
places  of  power  and  profit  by  the  Yankees.  1  well  recollect  the 
effect  upon  this  worthy  little  jconclave,  when  the  Yankees  first  insti- 
tuted their  New-England  Society,  held  their  '  national  festival,' 
toasted  their  *  father  land,'  and  sang^  their  foreign  songs  of  triumph 
within  the  very  precincts  of  our  ancient  metropolis.  Sir,  from  that 
day,  my  father  held  the  smell  of  codfish  and  potatoes,  and  the  sight 
of  pumpkin  pie,  in  utter  abomination ;  and  whenever  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  New-England  Society  came  round,  it  was  a  sore  anni- 
versary for  his  children.  He  cot  up  in  an  ill  humor,  grumbled  and 
growled  throughout  the  day,  and  not  one  of  us  went  to  bed  that  night, 
without  having  had  his  jacket  well  trounced,  to  the  tune  of  the  *  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers.' 

You  may  judge,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  exaltation  of  all  true 
patriots  of  this  stamp,  when  the  Society  of  Saint  Nicholas  was  set  up 
among  us,  and  intrepidly  established,  cheek  l>y  jole,  alongside  of  the 
society  of  the  invaders.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  upon  my  father 
and  his  little  knot  of  brother  groaners,  when  tidings  were  brought 
them  that  the  ancient  banner  of  the  Manhattoes  was  actually  Hoating 
from  the  window  of  the  City  Hotel.  Sir,  they  nearly  jumped  out  of 
their  silver-buckled  shoes  for  joy.  They  took  down  their  cocked 
hats  from  the  pegs  on  which  they  had  hanged  them,  as  the  Israelites 
of  yore  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  in  token  of  bondage, 
clapped  them  resolutely  once  move  upon  their  heads,  and  cocked 
them  in  the  face  of  every  Yankee  they  met  oh  the  way  to  the  ban- 
que  ting-room. 

The  institution  of  this  society  vvas  hailed  with  transport  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  New-Netherlands ;  being  considered  a  secret 
foothold  gained  in  New-Amsterdam,  and  a  dattering  presage  of 
future  triumph.  Whenever  that  society  holds  its  annual  feast,  a  sym- 
pathetic hilarity  prevails  throughout  the  land  ;  ancient  Pavonia  sends 
over  its  contributions  of  cabbages  and  oysters ;  the  House  of  the 
Four  Chimnies  is  splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  traditional  song  of 
Saint  Nicholas,  the  mystic  bond  of  union  and  conspiracy,  is  chaunted 
with  closed  doors,  in  every  genuine  Dutch  family. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  opened  your  eyes  to  some  of  the 
grand  moral,  poetical,  and  political  phenomena  with  which  yoa  are 
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surrounded.  You  will  now  be  able  to  read  the  '  signs  of  the  times/ 
You  will  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  those  '  Knickerbocker 
Hails/  and  '  Knickerbocker  Hotels/  and  '  Knickerbocker  Lunches/ 
that  are  daily  springing  up  in  our  city,  and  what  all  these  '  Knick- 
erbocker Omnibuses'  are  driving  at.  You  will  see  in  them  so  many 
clouds  before  a  storm ;  so  many  mysterious  but  sublime  intimations 
of  the  gathering  vengeance  of  a  great  though  oppressed  people. 
Above  all,  you  will  now  contemplate  our  bay  and  its  portentous  bor- 
ders, with  proper  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration.  Talk  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  its  volcanic  mountain  1  Why,  Sir,  little  Communipaw, 
sleeping  among  its  cabbage  gardens,  'quiet  as  gunpowder,'  yet 
with  this  tremendous  conspiracy  brewing  in  its  bosom,  is  an  object 
ten  times  as  sublime  (in  a  moral  point  of  view,  mark  me,)  as  Vesuvius 
in  repose,  though  charged  with  lava  and  brimstone,  and  ready  for  an 
eruption. 

Let  me  advert  to  d  circumstance  connected  with  this  theme,  which 
cannot  but  be  appreciated  by  every  heart  of  sensibility.  You  must 
have  remarked,  Mr.  Editor,  on  summer  evenings,  and  on  Sund^ 
afternoons,  certain  grave,  primitive-looking  personages,  walking  the 
Battery,  in  close  confabulation,  with  their  canes  behind  their  backs, 
and  ever  and  anon  turning  a  wistful  gaze  toward  the  Jett^ey  shore. 
These,  Sir,  are  the  sons  of  6aint  Nicholas,  the  genuine  Nederlanders ; 
who  regard  Communipaw  with  pious  reverence,  not  merely  as  the 
progenitor,  but  the  destined  regenerator,  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Yes,  Sir ;  they  are  looking  with  longing  eyes  to  the  green  marshes 
of  ancient  Pavonia,  as  did  the  poor  conquered  Spaniards  of  yore 
toward  the  stem  mountains  of  Asturias,  wondering  whether  the  day  of 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  Many  is  the  time,  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I 
have  walked  with  my  father  and  his  confidential  compeers  on  the 
Battery,  and  listened  to  their  calculations  and  conjectures,  and  ob- 
served the  points  of  their  sharp  cocked  hats  evermore  turned  toward 
Pavonia.  Nay,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  at  this  moment,  if  I  were  to 
take  down  the  cocked  hat  of  my  lamented  father  from  the  peg  on  which 
it  has  hung  for  years,  and  were  to  carry  it  to  the  Battery,  its  centre 
point,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  would  turn  to  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  great  historic  drama  of  New- Amsterdam  is  but 
half  acted.  The  reigns  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  William  the  Testy, 
and  Peter  the  Headstrong,  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty,  are  but  so  many  parts  of  the  main  action,  the  trium- 
phant catastrophe  of  which  is  yet  to  come.  Yes,  Sir !  the  deliverance 
of  the  New-Nederlands  from  Yankee  domination  will  eclipse  the 
far-famed  redemption  of  Spain  from  the  Moors,  and  the  oft-sung  con- 
quest of  Granada  will  fade  before  the  chivalrous  triumph  of  New- 
Amsterdam.  Would  that  Peter  Stuyvesant  could  rise  from  his  grave 
to  witness  that  day ! 

Your  humble  servant, 

RoLorr  Vak  Rima. 

P.  S.  Just  as  I  had  concluded  the  foregoing  epistle,  I  received  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  makes  me  tremble  fur  the  fate  of  Com- 
munipaw. I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  the  grand  conspiracy  is  in  danger  of 
being  countermined  and  counteracted,  by  those  all-pervading  and  in- 
defatigable Yankees.     Would  you  think  it,  Sir !  one  of  them  hat 
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actually  effected  an  entxy  in  the  place  by  covered  way ;  or  in  other 
words,  under  cover  of  the  petticoats.  Finding  every  other  mode 
ineflectual,  he  secretly  laid  siege  to  a  Dutch  heiress,  who  owns  a  great 
cabbage^gardeh  in  her  own  right.  Being  a  smooth-tongued  varlet, 
he  easily  prevailed  on  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  they  were  privately 
married  at  Spank-town  !  The  iirst  notice  the  good  people  of  Com- 
munipaw  had  of  this  awful  event,  was  a  lithographed  map  of  the 
cabbage-garden  laid  out  in  town  lots,  and  advertised  for  sale  I  On 
the  night  of  the  wedding,  the  main  weather-cock  of  the  House  of 
the  Four  Chimnies  was  carried  away  in  a  whirlwind  1  The  greatest 
consternation  reigns  throughout  the  village  ! 
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f  HB  throng  is  i>a8t,  the  halls,  the  temples  close, 
And  silence  steals  upon  thecomine  night. 
And  the  mild  dawn  of  Cynthia's  suver^  light 

Breaks  o'er  the  seene^  now  hiuhed  in  soft  repose. 

And  pure  and  bright  the  gentle  radiance  falls, 
Where  late  fouTlamps  gave  forth  a  smoky  ^are^ 
And  wafting  fragrance  through  the  heated  air, 

The  sighing  zephyr  to  the  night  wind  calls. 

Come  from  thy  airy  halls,  O  breexe  of  night  f 
And,  on  the  neavenly  freshness  of  thy  wing, 
Sweet  perfumes  from  the  flowery  wild- woods  brings 

And  sounds  mysterious  from  the  mountain's  height . 

And  tell  us  of  von  wide  domain  above, 
The  shout  oi  worship,  does  it  enter  there  1 
The  nasal  hymn  and  loud  presumptuous  prayer. 

Oh  I  are  they  welcome  to  the  ear  of^Love  7 

Thou  heedest  not,  O  reckless,  wanderins  wind  I 
Sweeping  with  scorn  above  the  steepied  domey 
Or  whistlmg  sadly  routid  the  stricken  home, 

Where  grief  has  been,  and  left  sad  hearts  behmd  !   - 

Though  from  the  one  loud  hallehijahs  rise^ 
Andsolemn  triumph  from  the  organ's  tongue. 
While  from  the  other,  sounds  by  sorrow  wruxig. 

Desponding,  prayers  ascend,  and  bursting  sighs. 

Thou  heedest  not ;  yet  floating  far  and  near, 
Recording  angels  on  thy  pimons  fly, 
Hear  the  low  prayer,  and  catch  the  lonely  sigh, 

And  bear  them  upward  to  the  Father's  ear. 

Listen,  O  angel  ministers!  for  now 
From  closet  closed  ascends  theOhriBtian's  prayer, 
Nor  eye  beholds,  nor  witness  enters  there, 

To  watcli  the  smile  of  faith,  nor  hear  the  vow. 

Oh  I  blessed  thought !  —  though  words  of  man  no  more^ 
From  groyelUng  thoughts  can  raise  the  sinking  mind, 
The  Father^  s  voic&  low  whispering  in  the  wind. 

Can  teach  the  heart  uke  seraphs  to  ulorel 
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CHURCHES  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

1  SHOULD  dearly  love  to  '  go  snacks'  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terburv ;  his  revenue  being,  they  say,  sixty  thousand  pounds,  beside 
being  Primate  of  England,  and  holding  rank  next  to  tlie  royal  family. 
Nearly  the  same  exuberant  revenue  is  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lou- 
don ;  and  the  average  income  of  the  twenty-four  Bishops  gives  each 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.  They  are  members,  all,  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  on  state  occasions,  make-  a  display  of  equipages  equal  at 
least  to  the  secular  peers,  and  live  in  their  several  palaces  with  a  mag- 
nificence corresponding  to  their  eminent  fortunes.  One  of  Bunyan's^ 
pretty  visions  is  here  realized  :  '  I  saw  Religion  walk  forth  in  her  gol- 
den slippers  in  the  sunshine.'  Most  of  the  deans,  also,  are  suffi- 
ciently provided ;  that  of  Durham,  with  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  the  twelve  Prebends  of  the  See,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred 
each.  The  laborers  of  the  Church  have  about  the  same  scanty  allow- 
ance as  the  same  class  in  secular  employments.  Of  the  Curates, 
fifty-nine  have  annual  salaries  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds ;  two  hun^ 
dred  and  seventeen,  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  from  thirty  to  forty  ;  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  from  forty 
to  fifty ;  five  hundred  and  seventeen,  from  fitly  to  sixty ;  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  from  sixty  to  seventy  ;  and  three  hundred  and  nine, 
from  seventy  to  eighty.  The  two  archbishops,  all  the  bishops,  most 
of  the  deans,  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  rectors,  and  four  hundred 
and  thirty  six  vicars,  are  appointed  by  the  king;  the  rest  by  the 
bishops,  or  lay  patrons.  The  number  of  parishes  for  England  and 
Wales  is  ten  thousand,  sustained  by  tithes,  or  a  commutation  of  tithes, 
and  endowments;  the  former,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the 
latter,  three  and  a  half  millions.  Cathedral  revenues  are  incomes 
attached  to  certain  churches,  enjoyed  by  the  deans,  canons,  etc. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  is  the  annual  allowance  for 
keeping  the  churches  in  repair.  The  incumbents  are  two  arch- 
bishops— of  Canterbury  and  York;  twenty-four  bishops;  sixty  arch- 
deacons, twenty-seven  deans,  six  hundred  and  forty-four  canon» 
and  prebends,  and  of  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  and  chapters,  seven^ 
teen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Of  the  Dissenters,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Methodists ;  next. 
Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  who  have  seventeen  hundred 
places  of  worship  ;  the  Baptists  have  ten  hundred  and  eighty  ;  Pres- 
byterians, two  hundred  and  sixty  ;  Friends,  three  hundred  and  eighty; 
Roman  Catholics,  four  hundred  and  thirty  (seventy  in  London)  —  in 
all,  six  thousand  five  hundred.  These  are  called  chapels,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  lift  tlieir  heads  too  aspiringly.  They  are  forbidden  to  have 
spires,  towers,  and  bells.  They  are  beginning  to  claim  a  majority  of 
members  over  the  established  church. 

There  are  altogether  six  hundred  and  eighty  places  of  worship  in 
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London^  diFording  seats  for  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons, 
and  it  is  said  that  near  a  million  are  destitute  of  accottiniodation.  You 
may  quote  these  statistics,  with  authority  of  Parliament.  I  have 
written  them  down  in  spite  of  my  dislike  for  arithmetic.  The  Eng- 
lish church  being  now  a  matter  of  tea-table  gossip,  onie  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  reducing  ladies*  conversation  to  matheifiatical  certainty. 
'Our  religious  system  acknowledges  no  connection  of  church  with 
state  ;  it  inculcates  universal  tolerance,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions ;  to  all  which  principles  the  English  being  directly  op- 
posed, we  are  impressed  into  its  disputes  ;  to  be  commended  on  one 
side,  and  abused  on  the  other ;  the  proportion  being,  as  usual,  about  ten 
to  one  in  fhvor  of  the  abuse.  So  it  often  happens,  that  a  wretch  of  a  wit- 
ness is  dragged  into  court,  bantered  and  set  up  for  a  rogue,  without  bia 
having  the  slightest  interest  in  the  quarrel.  The  paper  in  whi(ifa  our 
poor  efforts  at  religion  are  stigmatized  most  unmercifully,  is  the  '  John 
fiull  ;*  which,  by  some  chance,  is  the  only  one  which  pays  me  a  Sunday 
morning  visit ;  and  in  walking  out,  I  see  its  extracts  placarded  upon  the 
conspicuous  walls,  and  in  large  capitals  overhead : '  voluntary  System;' 
'  The  Experiment;'  '  Model  Republic;'  and  other  sarcastic  devices* 
A  poor  clergyman  is  served  up  this  morning  in .  such  caricature  as 
would  make  him  a  good  scare-crow  in  his  own  corn-field ;  perhaps 
deservedly ;  but  is  it  not  sqandalous,  that  a  dozen  of  clergymen,  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  honest  as  Saint  Anthony,  should  be  of  no  account, 
and  that  this  one  man  should  be  set  up  as  an-  example  of  '  the  state  of 
religion  in  America  V  I  was  tempted  to  write  angrily  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  no  doubt  the  Bishop  of  London  would  have  been  quftsr 
vexed  at  being  abused  all  the  way  to  Pottsville.  But  I'eflecting  that 
these  satires  design  us  no  ill,  but  are  intended  merely  to  support  an 
argument,  I  have  relented.  I  am  g'lad,  moreover,  of  a  chance  of 
giving  what  is  unusual  in  religious  discussions,  an  example  of  inc^ 
deration,  I  know  but  one  other ;  it  is  of  Saint  Michael,  who  de- 
clares he  never  used  a  harsh  expression;  when  able  to  find  a  gentle 
one,  and  would  not  bo  abusive,  though  the  d-^1  himself  were  his  aa^ 
taffonist. 

The  complainta  against  the  church,  most  frequent  in  the  writings  of 
the  opposition,  are  as  follow :  i.  The  excessive  wealth  of  the  high 
dignitaries,  and  poverty  of  the  lower  orders ;  ii.  The  patronagOr 
which  Opens  a  field  of  intrigue  and  favoritism  in  the  appointments; 
in  most  mstances,  they  say,  a  mere  business  of  bargaiir  and  sale,  by 
which  persond  are  admitted  to  orders,  deficient  in  piety,  and  other 
qualifications;  iii.  Tithes,  burthemsome  to  the  church,  and*  peculiarly 
unjust  toward  Dissenters,  who  are  at  least  one  half  of  the  popultt* 
tion ;  and  especially  toward  Ireland,  of  which  four  fifths  are  Gatho* 
lie.  flow  would  you  like,  in  America,  to  pay  ibr.the  support  of  a 
religion  you  do  not  profess,  bc»ide  sustaining  the  burthen  of  your 
own  1  IV.  Nun-residents  and  pluralities.  Near  three  thousand  per- 
sons hold  one,  two,  or  more  livings,  and  receite  the  income,  without 
perfomiking  any  of  the  duties ;  they  do  not  even  reside  in  their  parishes, 
but  travel  abroad,  or  mix  in  the  fashionable  amus6ment4  of  the  capital ; 
the  poor  laborerdoing  the  duty,  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum;  v.  The 
union  of  the  clerical  functions  and  those  of  magistrate  and  legislator. 
They  call  in  question,  too,  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  think 
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Buch  rakes  as  George  IV.  badly  fitted  for  supreme  '  Heads  and  De- 
fenders of  tbe  Faith.'  These  charges  are  expanded  and  set  out  in 
relief  by  examples ;  of  clergy  getting  tipsy,  gambling,  dancing,  etc* ; 
of  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  bishops  holding,  by  favor  of  his  father, 
six  preferments  at  once,  worth  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
of  oppressive  seizures  for  tithes  —  even  widows'  beds  sometimes  sold, 
and  tne  money  used  on  the  sacramental  win^;  and  examples  of  ap- 
pointments in  the  hands,  some  of  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  or  even  in  a  state  ot  mental  derangement. .  The  income 
of  the  diocese  of  Durham  they  state  to  be  worth  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  of  which  forty  thousand  go  to  the  dean,  prebends,  and 
canons ;  and  the  average  number  of  persons  who  attend  service,  is 
seventy-five ! 

1  cannot  say,  from  any  experience  of  my  own,  how  much  of  this 
may  be  true  ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  the  reflections  I  have  been 
led  to  make,  in  considenng  the  subject.  The  common  experience 
of  life  proves,  that  a  very  high  degree  of  power,  of  any  kind,  evun 
religious,  tends  to  abuse  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  men,  of  whatever 
condition,  will  have  little  respect  for  any  human  institution,  unsup- 
ported by  worldly  distinction ;  by  wealth,  title,  or  some  equivalent 
honors.  The  author  of  Christianity  had  a  special  mission  to  perform, 
which  required  unusual  means ;  the  duty  of  his  followers  is  to  super- 
intend a  religion  already  established,  to  adapt  it  to  the  social  institu- 
tions, and  to  those  dispositions  of  human  nature  which  may  give  it 
the  most  beneficial  efiect.  It  was  the  order  of  the  Deity  himself,  that 
'  the  High  Priest's  garments  be  glorious  and  beautiful ;  not  only  o^ 
rich  stufi',  and  curious  in  workmanship,  but  orient  in  pearls,  and  reful- 
gent with  jewels.'  It  is  certain,  that  an  appearance  of  independence, 
a  splendor  of  lodging  and  dress,  give  weight  of  character  and  autho- 
rity to  men,  and  deference  to  their  discourses  ;  and  that  a  poor  clergy 
falls  into  contempt  and  incompetency  to  do  good.  He  who  advises 
a  return  to  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  apostles,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and  morals,  has  much  yet  to  learn 
of  the  nature  of  his  species.  As  far  as  wealth  may  be  an  evil,  it  is 
incident  to  the  American  as  to  the  English  system.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  bishop  in  New- York  becoming  as  rich  as  in  London. 
It  is  i-equired  only,  that  some  pious  testator  should  bestow  upon  his 
office  an  income  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  no  fair-handed 
justice  could  .prevent  him  and  his  successors  from  enjoying  it.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  laborer  m  his  vineyard  being  as  poor  as 
an  English  curate.  There  is  nothing  to  force  a  man  in  London  to 
preach  for  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

,A  sejparation  of  church  and  state  is  desirable  in  a  republic ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  so  in  a  monarchy.  The  Catholic  clergy,  who 
aimed  at  a  hierarchy  became  intriguing  politicians,  to  the  scandal  of 
their  order.  Ximiuis,  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  Retz,  Fleury,  Wolsey, 
Talleyrand,  were  of  this  school ;  but  I  have  not  read  of  any  attempts 
of  the  English  clergy  either  scandalous  to  the  church,  or  dangerous 
to  liberty.  I  could  cite  several  instances  of  the  contrary.  No  one, 
I  believe,  now  fears  the  ascendancy  of  the  church  over  the  civil 
power 

The  English  clergy  mix  much  in  the  amusements  of  society,  and 
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run  sometimes  into  excesses  of  pleasure ;  ours  are  more  rigid  and 
ascetic,  and  I  believe  are  not  seldom  carried  into  the  opposite  excesses 
of  bigotry.  Amusements  are  a  part  of  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
of  which  clergyman  paitake,  as  other  men.  It  is  certain,  that  all 
attempts  to  set  apart  a  class  of  men,  and  give  them  attributes  above 
humanity,  have  failed,  or  been  successful  only  in  times  of  unnatural 
emotion,  of  extreme  ignorance ;  and  attempts  to  set  social  amuse- 
ments in  opposition  to  religious  duties,  have  failed  also.  The  clergy, 
mixing  more  in  society;  would  impose  order  and  decency  upon  its 
amasetnents;  and  save  them  often  from  disreputable  excesses. 

As  for  tithes,  I  would  not  defend  them  at  all.  I  see  no  reason  to 
continue  the  odious  tax,  since  the  church  may  as  well  be  supported 
from  the  general  fund.  A  man  pays  willingly  for  a  highway  he  does 
not  use,  but  taxed  expressly  for  such  road,  would  murmur  incon- 
solably.  I  do  not  see  why  a  part  of  t)ie  support  might  not  be  sup- 
plied by  voluntary  contributions.  It  would  keep  alive  industry  in 
the  clergy,  and  establish  a  kindly  intercourse  between  them  and  their 
parishioners.  We  love  the  pew  we  voluntarily  pay  for,  and  the' 
clergyman  we  voluntarily  patrouize  ;  apd  principles  of  gratitude  and 
affection  are  established  on  both  sides.  Corporations  have  no  souls, 
and  individuals  haye  no  souls  in  dealing  with  them.  The  king  is  the 
government ;  and  in  this  sense,  whether  a  Charles  II.,  or  a  Saint 
Edward,  is  Defender  of  the  Faith.  His  power  of  appointment  con- 
sists only  in  issuing  leave  to  elect,  (conge  d'elire)  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  who  have  the  presentation. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  bishops.  Do  they  owe  their  places 
to  family  influence,  or  personal  merit  1  .  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  an  eminent  scholar,  and  I  believe  a  commoner ;  so  alsb  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Bloomfield.  I  would  have  him  bishop,  for  his 
feview  of  Valpy  and  Stevens'  Thesaurus.  The  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Van  Milhert,  is  noted  for  his  liberality,  and  by  no  one  could  the  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  be  more  nobly  administered.  Copleston, 
Bishop  of  Landaff,  is  known  by  his  defence  of  the  universities  against 
the  reviewers  ;  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  by  his  lectures  on  di- 
vinity. Malery,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Monk,  of  Gloucester ;  Burgess, 
of  Salisbury,  are  all  eminent  Greeks ;  and  a  more  distinguished  scholar 
than  Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  not  in  England.  All  these  are 
commoners.  I  can  find  but  eight  of  the  twenty-four,  who  are  of 
titled  families.  And  going  back  through  the  Warburtons,  Tillotsons, 
Aterburies,  Barrows,  Bumets,  Taylors,  and  Hebers,  would  lead,  I 
think,  to  the  same  results.  If  so,  fhe  people  should  be  the  last  to 
desire  an  abridgment  of  church  dignities ;  it  is  but  shutting  up  their 
own  avenues.  But  there  are  instances  of  favoritism  in  appointments. 
I  have  wished  to  know,  all  my  life,  a  system  of  patronage  which  would 
exclude  such  favoritism.  I  should  sooner  expect  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  or  any  of  the  other  impossibilities.  That  system  is.assur- 
edly  the  best,  which  leaves  the  road  most  open  to  personal  merit  and 
abilities.  The  appointment  of  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families, 
as  it  brings  influence  and  dignity  to  the  church,  and  employs  a  certain 
quantity  of  mind  that  might  be  less  usefully  bestowed,  does  not  seem 
objectionable.     If  places  in   ttie  church  are  preoccupied  by  such 
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penoDB,  the  same  number  are  left  vacant  in  the  other  honorable 
employments. 

The  non-residence  of  the. clergy  in  their  parishes  is  indefensible. 
Who  sees  nothing  of  hi^  sheep  but  the  fleece,  is  a  bad  shepherd^ 
Exemption  from  pastoral  duties  leads  to  idleness,  and  vicious  habits ; 
and  the  present  state  of  the  world  requires  both  a  reasonable  religion, 
and  unexceptionable  morals  and  piety,  in  its  professors.  The  English 
clergyman,  settled  in  the  duties  of  his  parish  church,  is,  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  every  one,  the  most  respectable  of  human  beings.  Whether 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  church  revenues  admits  of  a  remedy, 
J  cannot  say ;  it  certainly  is  an  evil.  In  religion,  there  are  few  me- 
nial services,  and  he  who  administers  the  duties,  ought  to  have  con*, 
sideration.  The  manure  intended  for  the  whole  field,  should  not  be 
heaped  up  in  a  few  spots. 

Uniformity  in  religion  must  be  given  up ;  it  exists  no  whe:(e  in 
Christendom.  Diversity  of  sects  has  its  good  and  evil.  The  good, 
is  the  censorial  inspection  exercised  by  one  over  the  other ;  a  rival- 
ship  of  abilities  among  the  opposing  clergy  ;  an  emulation  in  building 
better  churches,  and  contributing  to  their  support  The  evils  are, 
the  weakening  of  religious  influence  and  means  of  subsistence.  We 
have  twenty  religions  from  Europe,  with  several  of  our  own,  and 
•Ithese  often  getting  together  in  a  village,  starve  one  another.  In  the 
large  cities,  this  evil  is  little  felt.  There  is,  beside,  a  continual  ten- 
dency to  subdivision  and  contention,  which  brings  out  bad  passions,  in« 
jurious  to  religion  itself.  We  have  already  two  sets  of  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  even  Quakers.  It  leads  men,  also,  to  dogmatize 
too  much,  and  reason  themselves  into  bigotry  or  infidelity.  Nothing 
could  save  such  a  system,  but  the  belief,  every  day  spreading,  that 
the  essence  being  preserved,  the  difference  of  church  is  immateriaL 
The  dispute  is  then  reduced  to  more  propriety  of  forms.  On  this 
ground,  religion  is  safe,  and  the  forms  best  administered  and  suited 
to  human  nature,  will  become  prosperous,  and  supersede  the  odiers. 

The  Episcopal  form  in  England  appears  to  me  adapted  to  a  very 
refined  and  educated  community.  Its  liturgy,  simple  and  sublime  ; 
its  sermons,  of  chaste  literary  composition  ;  the  rising  up,  sitting, 
kneeling ;  the  congregation  taking  part  in  the  prayers,  and  relieving 
the  drowsiness  of  silent  listening ;  the  clergyman  in  sable  raiment  at 
the  altar,  vanishing  and  reappearing  in  white  surplice  in  the  pulpit ; 
altogether  give  the  service  a  theatrical  and  elegant  diversity.  I  have 
read,  I  believe  in  Pope's  notes,  the  notice  of  '  a  hymn  from  a  gen« 
tleman  to  his  Creator.'  I  do  not  doubt,  for  an  instant,  the  author  was 
an  Englishman  and  an  Episcopalian,  It  is  scarcely  possible  this  form 
of  religion  should  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  literate  and  refined, 
unless  by  gross  abuses  and  mismanagement  But  I  doubt  of  its 
suitableness  to  uneducated  classes,  who  require  to  be  acted  upon 
by  vivid  impressions.  Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  church 
preaching  is  more  animated,  and  the  extremes  of  society  much  less 
remote,  it  is  not  found  sufficient.;  and  the  Methodist  comes  along 
with  his  drag-net,  and  catches  the  grosser  sinners,  who  break  through 
the  more  tender  and  delicate  meshes.  Why  is  the  Catholic  religion 
on  the  increase  in  both  countiies  1  Because  it  is  better  suited,  uian 
"^nj  othmv  to  ordinary  human  nature,  embracing  the  illiterate  and 
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refined;  speaking  to  the  instincts  and  sentiments,  and  to  the  senses, 
by  wbieh,  in  religion,  all  men  are  more  led  than  by  reason.  Shrines, 
altars,  pictures,  statues,  incense,  relics,  music,  confession,  prayers 
for  the  deceased,  are  so  many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  human 
a&ctions.  The  choral  harmony  of  Westminster  Abbey,  from  the 
excellence  of  its  organ,  is  solemn  and  pleasing,  but  without  variety  ; 
and  I  confess,  though  no  Catholic,  I  have  always  longed  for  the  more 
impressive  music  of  Saint  Roch's  and  Notre  Dame.  Music,  the 
sweetest  consolation  6f  miserable  mortals  upon  the  earth,  where  can 
it  be  introduced  so  appropriately,  as  in  the  temple  of  the  Deity  1* 
Even  the  Puritans,  who  made  such  havoc  of  papistry,  are,  in  this, 
coming  back  to  the  '  Old  Babylon,',  or  rather,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  to 
human  nature.  I  remember  an  attempt,  in  my  native  village,  to  in* 
troduce  some  '  new-fangled'  music,  in  the  place  of  '  Old  Hundred,' 
which  put  a  whole  congiegation  to  Bight.  It  was  '  going  to  heaven 
with  a  jig!' — 'praying  the  Lord  with  the  bagpipes!'  They  have 
now  a  luxury  of  pews  and  pulpits,  and  in  some  of  their  meeting- 
houses an  organ.  If  I  were  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I  would  add 
something  to  the  sober  simplicity  of  the  English  church;  and  if 
Pope,  I  would  retrench  something  from  the  Catholic,  in  reverence  of 
this  reasoning  and  sensible  age.  I  would  abstain  from  preaching  of 
Buch  inconceivable  doctrines  as  '  Eeal  Presence,'  and  lop  off  the 
Absurd  ceremonies  of  ancient  ignorance.  A  gentleman  at  Naples  or 
Rome,  who  kneels-  to-day  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  ragged  pilgnms,  or 
Lazaroni,  is  not  the  less  haughty  and  insolent  to-morrow. 

I  have  heard  sermons  from  the  Archbishop,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  preachers,  who  are  all  sensible,  genteel  lecturers.  Religion  here 
makes  scarce  an  attempt  at  eloquence.  She  just  pours  her  instruc- 
tions, in  a  gentle  stream,  upon  the  ear  of  the  listener,  and  not  seldom 
shakes  her  poppies  upon  his  drowsy  eye-lids.  I  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Croker ;  have  gone  three  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Melville,  a  careful  and 
polished  scholar.  Sydney  Smith  is  an  agreeable  preacher;  if  I  may 
judge  from  only  hearing  him  read  the  service.  His  wit  rises  up  in 
judgment  against  him.  One  thinks  of  the  'twelve  pai*son  power,' 
and  '  Peter  Plymley's  Letters.'  The  universal  totie  here  is  persua- 
sion. Selden  said,  long  ago,  of  the  English,  '  We  love  those  who 
d  —  n  us  !'  The  national  character  seems  to  have  altered  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  think  for  the  better.  No  wretch  was  ever  so  abused  as 
Satan  is  often,  from  the  American  pulpit ;  and  as  usual,  his  proselytes 
increase  by  the  persecution. 

Gracious  me !  The  lamp  bums  pale,  and  the  daylight  peeps 
through  the  window !  I  must  put  the  seal  upon  this  letter.  There 
is  no  time  for  revision  ;  it  goes  forthwith  upon  its  voyage.  It  has 
grown  intp  a  long  and  prosy  essay ;  and  the  style,  I  fear,  is  too  fi'ivo* 
lous  for  so  grave  a  subject. 

*  Je  ne  suispaa  ne  pour  cel^brer  lee  saiiits, 
Ma  voix  est  fiiible,  et  m£me  un  peu  profane.' 


*  Iv  the  royal  chapel,  and  chapels  of  foieigu  ambaaaadore,  the  music  ip  said  to  be  ex- 
eellent,  but  not  accessible,  save  by  a  special  permission.  Why  are  the  similar  chapels  of 
the  Enghsh  ambassador  in  Paris,  of  Mr.  Thobstb,  aud  others,  open  to  all,  without  cere* 
mbny  1    Is  it  a  necessity  that  every  thing  in  England  should  be  exclusive  ) 
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My  humor  is,  to  look  upon  human  life  through  the  spectacles  of 
Democritus.  In  every  serious  aspect,  I  am  sick  of  it.  Its  pride,  its 
poverty,  its  systems.  Varo  counted  two  hundred  and  eighty  sects, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  of  philosophy  alone,  which  had  successively 
supplanted  each  other ;  ana  the  most  sensible  heads  of  this  nation 
are  now  in  total  dissent  about  the  most  common  and  important  ob- 
ject^of  human  policy.  But  I  mean  no  irreverence  of  things  divine. 
I  had  a  sharp  dispute  upon  one  of  the  topics  here  treated,  with  a 
smart  woman,  whom  I  attended  to  church  in  the  morning,  who  grew 
warm  and  peremptory,  and,  lady-like,  had  the  last  word.  She  thought 
that  although  I  differed  with  Archbishop  Seeker,  '  it  was  possible 
the  Archbishop  might  be  neht.'  Judge  you  so  likewise ;  but  how- 
ever I  may  err  in  divinity,  1  beg  you  to  believe  that  in  religion  itself, 
and  the  affection  of  the  heart  that  is  nearest  to  it,  I  am  sincerely  and 
almost  infallibly  ....  No  room  for  the  rest  of  this  declara- 
tion.   Adieu  ! 


9f  a  M  o  R  Y. 


tv. 


Oh  1  Bweet  is  the  hour  when  Memory  brings 
The  forms  we '  ve  loved  from  the  pnMt  eniornVd ; 

When  from  leaves  which  are  scattered,  an  odor  she  flingSb 
More  sweet  than  the  flower  exhaled  wh/sn  it  bloom'd. 

n. 

How  delicious  to  linser  on  joys  which  are  gone, 

On  the  friends  we  have  loved,  snd  the  hours  which  havs  fled; 
And  to  fieel  that  in  life  we  have  known  at  least  ons,  . 

Whose  memory  never  can  sleep  with  the  dead ! 

nu 

Oh  I  what  were  this  world,  if  the  love  we  have  UU 

In  our  earlier  years,  could  never  returi^ 
To  give  rapture  again  to  the  heart  where  it  dwelt, 

And  dry  up  the  tears  it  receives  in  its  urn  1 

IT. 

T  hua  is  it  in  Mfe,  when  the  frown 's  on  the  brow. 
And  despair  at  the  heart  has  silver'd  the  head, 

That  we  love  to  look  back  to  our  earliest  vow, 
And  murour  its  spell  to  the  name  of  the  dead  I 

V. 

Thoudli  Hope  with  her  dreams  may  bewilder  the  eye 
Of  Uiose  to  whom  pleaiiure  has  been  but  a  ^sion ; 

Though  her  heaven  she  steep  in  those  varyinc  dyes, 
Which  create  for  the  dreamer  a  world  aU  Elyaian : 

n. 

Tet  dearer  to  me  is  Memory  for, 

Though  faded  her  brightness,  though  sadder  her 
To  the  bver  *t  is  sweeter  to  worship  one  star. 

Than  kneel  to  a  heaven  of  numberleas  beams. 
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LINES 

TO  TaC  TED!  rOBTt  A  F  ft'4  C  M  K  H  T  rEOM  LACOM. 


Cwutiom's  b«ir  and  Fancy's  favorite  child, 
Thou  canst  from  India's  wealth  or  Afric*s  wildi 
Fk-om  far  or  near,  fVom  depth  or  diziy  height, 
Cull  thy  rich  storey  to  instruct  us,  or  dejic ht : 
Ahundance  draw  from  dearth^  and  radiance  &ora  night. 

II. 

Thus  to  the  alembio  of  thy  glowing  mind 
All  native  comes,  hat  comes  to  be  refined : 
Each  thought  that  feculence  or  grossness  strains, 
Thy  wit  or  judtfment  sublimiitee  or  strains, 
TUl  all  the  alloy  Be  purged,  and  naught  but  gold  remains^ 

lU. 

Thus  ocean  drinks  the  foul  and  turbid  tide. 
When  flood  and  torrent  plough  the  mountain's  side ; 
But  soon  in  genial  showers  he  sends  them  Ibrth, 
Pure  as  the  pearls  that  deck  Aurora's  birth, 
To  feed  the  &inished  land,  and  cheer  the  jocund  earth. 


Cvfmctacft  tfie  Kt^itn. 


BY     HAERY    FEAHCO. 


BTORT     OP     THE     UAUNT£0     MERCHANT. 

Lord  Btron  made  a  palpable  hit,  when  he  said  that  truth  was 
stranger  than  fiction ;  and  the  world  has  acknowledged  the  correct- 
ness of  the  saying,  by  an  incessant  repetition  of  it,  ever  since  it  was 
uttered.  From  information  in  ray  possession,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  a  very  nice  calculation,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  aforesaid 
truism  has  been  repeated  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand^  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  times,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  And  this  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  lordship's 
proposition.  Truth,  then,  being  stranger  than  fiction,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  latter  must  be  more  natural  than  the 
former;  and  hence  we  perceive  the  reason  why  romances  have 
always  been  preferred  to  histories,  by  the  majority  of  readers.  A 
fact  so  evident,  I  conceive,  can  require  no  illustration,  and  therefore 
I  will  not  waste  the  valuable  time  of  my  teader,  by  diving  into  the 
depths  of  forgotten  learning,  to  bring  up  instances  of  excellent  books 
which  appear  to  have  sunk  in  the  ocean  of  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  weight  of  the  mighty  truths  which  they  contained ;  while 
many  contemporary  works  have  floated  lightly  upon  the  same  ocean, 
and  still  continue  to  dance  gaily  upon  its  waves,  apparently  not  pos- 
sessed of  truth  enough  to  sink  them  in  its  waters. 

I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  make  these  apologetic  remarks, 
by  way  of  preface  to  the  fictitious  story  that  I  am  about  to  present  to 
the  world,  because  some  very  learned  and  grave  critics,  who  spend 
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the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  studying  Greek  tragedies  and  Ger- 
man metaphysics,  have  thought  proper,  in  their  pride  of  iiriadoin,  to 
speak  sneeringly  of  the  unmixed  creations  of  the  human  brain,  and 
to  attempt  to  stigmatize  as  unprofitable  servants  those  who  labor  in 
the  pure  regions  of  romance.  But  I  am  desirous  that  my  work 
should  live,  and  therefore  1  shaB  exclude  all  those  weighty  truths  from 
it,  which  would  infallibly  sink  it  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  of 
oblivion.  A  vessel  freighted  with  such  precious  metals  as  mora) 
reflections  and  German  metaphysics,  political  essays  and  Sweden^ 
borgian  sermons,  histories  of  kings,  and  chronicles  of  common  coun^ 
cils,  state  papers,  and  the  lives  of  eminent  statesmen ;  and  other 
equally  valuable  matters,  could  hardly  hope  to  ride  out  in  safety  one 
autumnal  gale;  and  I  doubt  whether  an  underwriter  cfiald  be  found, 
at  any  insurance  board  in  the  world,  adventurous  enough  to  take  a 
risk  on  such  a  cargo,  at  ey.er  so  high  a  premium. 

To  those  brave  spirits  who  stUl  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  stenr 
fdols  of  these  latter  days,  and  who  do  not  refuse  to  accompany  the 
spirit  of  romance  in  her  upward  flights,  wliere  they  inhale  the  sooth« 
ing  atmosphere  of  thefegions  of  deUght,  this  tale  is  offered  with  affec-- 
tionate  confidence. 

CHAPTfiRONE. 

WfLb    IfTTRODCOe    THE  .PMINCIPAk    rft»OII«oei  or  THIS  81-OCT  VRVBK  ClllCVM»TAIICKl  MMBWIIAir 

V.iiP^YoBASLC. 

Trem LETT  AMD  TucK  WRS  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest,  the 
richest,  and  consequently  the  most  respectable,  '  firms^  in  the  great 
city  of  New-York.  And  to  be  entitled  to  this  distinction,  in  a  city 
where  there  are  s6  many  old,  and  rich,  and  respectable  firms,  argued 
ef  necessity  a  degree  of  eminence  to  which  but  very  few  firms  could 
ever  hope  to  attain.  But  mercantile  greatness,  above  all  other  kinds 
of  greatness,  can  never  be  the  effect  of  accident.  A  general  or  a 
commodore  may,  by  a  chance  shot,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  be 
placed  upon  the  very  apex  of  Fame's  pyramid ;  an  author  even,  may, 
Dy  the  lucky  choice  of  a  subject  for  the  exhibition  of  his  talents,  im^ 
mortalize  himself^  aad  put  money  in  his  purse ;  but  it  is  only  by  indus- 
try, length  of  days,  self-denial,  integiity  of  conduct,  and  good  luck, 
that  a  fnerchant  can  become  renowned  ;  and  even  then,  his  fame  must 
cease  when  he  loses  his  hold  upon  life. 

Mr.  Hubbard  Crocker  Trkmlctt  and  Mr.  Gribwold  BACOff 
Tuck  were  old  men.  They  had  formed  their  copartnership  when  they 
were  young,  with  a  determination  of  doing  a  safe  business,  and  intend- 
ing, as  soon  as  they  could  afford  it,  each  to  take  a  wife ;  and  I  presume 
no  young  men  ever  commenced  business  with  any  other  determination, 
unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  get  married  first. 
Messrs.  Tremlett  and  Tuck  adhered  strictly  to  their  first  determina- 
tion, and  consequently  became  rich  and  respectable  ;  but  neither  had 
ever  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  get  married  ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves at  last  with  whitened  locks,  the  possessors  of  an  imnrense  for- 
tune, but  with  solitary  firesides,  and  without  a  living  soul  to  care  a 
straw  for  either,  unless  it  were  those  who  hoped  every  day  would  be 
their  last;  expecting  that  a  slender  thread  of  consanguinity  would 
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enable  them  to  seize  the  wealth  which  they  had  no  hand  in  accumu- 
lating. 

The  solitariness  of  their  situation  never  disturbed  the  junior 
partner.  He  wanted  no  better  company,  and  no  surer  friends,  than 
nis  certificates  of  deposite,  his  bank  scrip,  and  his  private  ledger. 
Time  gave  his  annual  warnings  in  vain  to  Mr.  Tuck.  He  thought  no 
more  about  dying,  than  he  did  at  twenty.  The  admonitions  of  death 
and  eternity  he  heeded  not.  He  knew  that  people  died,  because 
he  had  made  several  bad  debts,  in  consequence  of  the  untimely 
removal  from  this  world  of  some  of  his  debtors ;  his  parents  had  also 
died,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  he  never  really  thought  that 
HE  should  die ;  it  was  something  so  foreign  to  a  regular  business  trans- 
action, that  the  fact  that  he  must  die,  never  once  occurred  to  him.  It 
was  true,  he  had  his  life  insured,  as  he  had  his  ships;  but  in  so  doing, 
he  only  acted  in  conformity  to  an  established  rule,  never  to  let  a  risk 
remain  uncovered.  Therefore  Mr.  Tuck  continued  to  make  close 
bargains,  and  extend  his  operations,  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  just 
entering  upon  life,  than  like  one  just  about  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Tremlett  differed  materially  from  his  partner.  The  conscious- 
ness of  a  life  misspent,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  he  had  accumu- 
lated, oppressed  him  sorely  at  times.  He  felt  the  want  of  a  comforter* 
He  coidd  penetrate  the  sinister  motives  of  those  who  treated  him  with 
deferential  respect,  and  their  hollow-hearted  and  loveless  attentions 
were  a  thousand  times  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  an  open  and 
expressed  hatred  would  have  been.  He  had  applied  himself  so  closely 
to  his  business,  that  he  had  indulged  no  opportunities  either  for  seeing 
the  world,  or  for  extending  and  increasing  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances;  and  although  his  name,  and  even  his  hand-writing,  was  fami- 
liarly known  at  the  remote  ends  of  the  earth,  yet  there  was  not  one 
solitary  being  to  whom  he  could,  in  confidence,  lay  open  his  heart,  or 
who  looked  up  to  him  for  consolation  and  support.  This  was  a  dismal 
condition  for  an  old  man  to  find  himself  in ;  and  sometimes  Mr.  Trem- 
lett thought  that  he  might  have  been  happier,  if  he  had  gained  mor^ 
i&iends  and  fewer  dollars. 

As  he  was  pacing  the  (lagged  walk  of  the  Battery,  one  sultry  after- 
noon in  mid-summer,  gazing  listlessly  on  the  beautiful  scene  spread 
out  before  him,  and  musing  on  his  peculiar  situation,  he  suddenly 
felt  something  dragging  at  his  coat-tail,  and  turning  his  head  ouickly, 
he  perceived  a  little  boy  in  the  act  of  picking  his  pocket  of  a  new 
bandanna.  He  caught  the  young  thief  by  the  arm ;  and  as  the  little 
rascal  struggled  to  escape,  he  looked  up  into  the  old  gentleman's  face 
with  such  a  bright  and  merry  countenance,  that  his  captor  felt  more 
like  clasping  him  in  his  arms,  than  punishing  him  for  his  depravity* 
The  rogue  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old,  and  his  countenance 
bespoke  any  thing  but  a  wicked  disposition.  He  was  ragged  and 
bare-footed ;  but  young  and  poverty-stricken  as  he  appeared,  he  wae 
already  engaged  in  trade ;  he  had  a  bundle  of  penny  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  a  half-dozen  of  comic  almanacs  in  his  hand.  Had  he 
been  an  older  or  an  ugly  brat,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Tremlett  would 
have  given  him  a  cufi*on  his  ears,  and  let  him  go,  to  practise  his  thiev- 
ing propensities  upon  the  coat  pockets  of  other  citizens ;  but  his  ex- 
treme youth,  and  his  childish  beauty,  made  such  an  impression 
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upon  the  old  merchant'^  sympathies,  that  he  felt  anwilling  to  re- 
lease him,  until  he  had  done  something  for  his  benefit.  He  there- 
fore dragged  the  little  fellow  along,  in  spite  of  his  kicks  and  cries, 
until  he  came  to  his  own  house,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
when  he  gave  him  in  charge  of  his  house-keeper,  who  washed  the 
voung  culprit's  faCe,  and  gave  him  a  monstrous  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  which  he  had  no  sooner  eaten,  than,  takinghis  bundle  of  penny 
papers,  and  his  comic  almanacs,  for  a  pillow,  he  stretched  himself 
out  upon  the  rug,  and  fell  asleep.  And  there  we  will  leave  him  to 
enjoy  his  innocent  slumbers^  while  we  make  an  explanation  to  the 
reader,  to  prevent  his  falling  into  an  error  to  which  his  former  readings 
may  have  rendered  him  liable.  But  as  this  will  be  a  break  in  the 
narrative,  let  us  close  this  chapter,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
begin  afresh  in  the  next. 

OH  A  P  T  ER    TWO. 

IMCLUDM  A  *CClTAILBO  ▲UaETIATIOll,  OOMPRBMING  MAJtT  PAinCVLABS.' 

Tbr  ragged  little  vagabond  whom  we  have  left  asleep  on  a  rug  in 
Mr.  Tremlett*s  house,  Mrith  his  head  resting  on  a  bundle  of  penny 
papers,  is  to  be  the  hero  of  this  history,  and  the  reader  will  of  cours<^ 
prepare  himself  to  feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  his  behalf.  But  our 
young  hero  is  not  a  whit  better  than  he  appears  to  be.  He  is  not  the 
son  of  any  body  of  whom  the  reader  will  ever  hear,  and  it  will  not 
turn  up,  in  the  end,  that  any  of  the  personages  hereinafter  to  be 
mentioned,  are  in  the  slightest  degree  related  to  him ;  for  the  truth 
is,  his  mother  was  an  Irish  chambermaid,  who  came  to  an  untimely 
end  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  her  temple,  which  she  received  from 
a  jealous  Milesian  at  a  ball  on  Saint  Patrick*s  Eve,  in  Anthony-street ; 
and  her  little  darlint,  then  but  eighteen  months  old,  was  removed  to 
an  orphan  asylum,  where  he  had  remained  until  a  few  days  before  the 
period  at  which  this  history  begins,  when  he  had  contrived  to  ef&ct 
an  escape  into  the  world,  where  he  had  made  out  to  support  himself 
by  picking  up  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  and  by  selling 
penny  papers  and  comic  almanacs  at  half  profits,  for  a  dealer  in  those 
useful  articles.  Whether  he  would  have  ended  his  days  on  the  gal- 
lows, or  at  Sing-Sing,  had  he  not  attempted  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the 
senior  partner  of  the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Tremlett  and  Tuck, 
of  course  can  never  be  known,  as  it  is  a  diliicult  matter  to  make  a 
guess  at  the  complexion  of  events  which  never  took  place.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  sad-enough  end  that  he  did  make,  and 
that  ought  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  curiosity  of  the  most  inquisitive 
reader.  Life  would  be  a  weary  load,  if  we  were  to  be  informed  before- 
hand of  every  thing  that  would  happen  to  us  as  we  bore  it  onward ;  and 
the  reading  a  story  would  be  the  heaviest  task  a  man  could  impose  upon 
himself,  if  the  catastrophe  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  first  chapter. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  in  cruel  kindness,  throw  out  farther  hints  about 
the  final  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  our  hero,  but  let  the  catastrophe 
of  his  history  gradually  develope  itself,  according  to  the  established 
rules,  both  of  nature  and  art. 

After  Mr.  Tremlett  had  consigned  his  little  captive  to  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Swazey,  his  house-keeper,  he  went  down  to  his  counting-room 
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to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  next  day's  payments ;  a  practice 
that  he  had  never  omitted,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  But  instead 
of  remaining  to  chat  with  his  partner  and  his  head  book-keeper  about 
the  currency,  and  other  kindred  matters,  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  jumped 
up  as  soon  as  his  task  was  finished,  and  hurried  back  to  his  house. 
The  thought  of  there  being  somebody  at  home  that  required  his 
attention,  gave  the  old  merchant  an  excitement  that  he  had  not  known 
since  he  was  first  elected  a  bank  director.  When  he  reached  his 
house,  he  found  the  little  vagabond  sound  asleep  on  the  rug,  and  not- 
withstanding he  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  his  duty  to  send 
the  boy  out  to  the  House  of  Correction,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
cherub-like  face  before  him,  his  heart  softened,  and  his  resolution  fal* 
tered ;  and  he  almost  blushed  at  the  thoughts  that  obtruded  them- 
selves upon  his  mind.  The  lad  had  a  beautiful  head  of  ffloasy  hair, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  discipline  that  had  shorn  it  of  its  full  glories, 
clung  in  curls  to  his  neck  and  temples,  as  if  enamoured  of  his  lovely 
skin ;  the  delicate  flow  of  youthful  health  overspread  his  cheeks,  and 
his  parted  lips  displayed  a  row  of  teeth  unusually  white  and  even,  in 
one  so  young.  Mr.  x remlett  sighed  as  he  looked  upon  the  sleeping 
child ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  himself  was  as 
young,  as  innocent,  and  as  beautiful ;  or  he  might  have  been  casting 
up  in  his  mind  how  many  thousand  dollars  he  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  have  given,  if  he  could  but  call  the  urchin  his  own.  He  looked 
around  the  room  to  see  if  he  was  observed,  and  then  sank  upon  his 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  child ;  but  whether  it  was  to  put  up  a  prayer 
in  his  behalf,  or  to  kiss  his  ruddy  cheek,  is  not  known.  A  tear 
glistened  in  tW  merchant's  eyes ;  a  fountain  had  been  unsealed 
in  his  heart ;  his  eyes  ran  over,  and  a  tear  falling  upon  the  face 
of  the  boy,  awakened  him  from  his  sleep ;  and  as  ne  fixed  his 
blue  eyes  upon  the  figure  by  his  side,  he  appeared  suddenly  struck 
with  awe,  for  his  hitherto  smiling  features  assumed  a  grave  and 
serious  aspect.  Mr.  Tremlett  jumped  upon  his  feet,  very  hastily, 
and  walking  across  the  room  three  or  four  times,  he  sat  down  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  trying  to  speak  as  near  like  a  criminal  judge  as  he 
could,  he  bade  the  boy  get  upon  his  feet,  for  he  was  already  sitting 
upon  his  haunches,  and  looking  round  him  with  genuine  astonishment 
pictured  in  his  countenance. 

'  Come  here.  Sir !'  said  Mr.  Tremlett  The  little  fellow  approached 
his  chair  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  child  would  have  gone  to  m 
parent. 

'  What  is  your  name  V  continued  the  merchant. 

*  John,'  replied  the  boy. 

•  John  what.  Sir  V 

'  John,'  again  repeated  the  lad. 
'  Well,  what  else  beside  John  V 

*  Do  n't  I  tell  you  it  is  John  ]'  said  the  boy,  laughing. 

'Don't  laugh,  you  young  scoundrel  1'  said  Mr.  Tremlett,  a  little 

out  of  patience. 

'I  can't  help  laughiug,  you  talk  so  funny  1'  said  the  boy« 

'Why,  what  an  impudent  little  scamp !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swazey, 

who  had  just  come  in.    'Do  n't  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  V 

•  No,*  was  the  reply. 

'  Weill  if  I  ever  heard  such  impudence !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swaaey, 
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'  Do  n't  YOU  know  what  your  name  is  V  asked  Mr.  Tremlett. 
'  Do  n't  1  say  it's  John  ?'  answered  the  boy. 
'  Well,  then,  what  is  your  father's  name  V 
'  I  do  n't  know  what  you  mean !' 

*  Have  you  got  no  father  V 

*  I  do  n't  know.* 

'  Have  you  got  no  mother  V 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  without  making  any  other  reply. 

*  Who  took  care  of  you  1' 

'  The  old  devil/  replied  master  John,  looking  very  serious. 

'  What  an  awful  wretch !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swazey,  lifting  up  both 
her  hands. 

'  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  devil  V  inquired  the  merchant. 

'  The  old  woman  that  used  to  feed  us  with  mush  and  molasses,' 
answered  the  lad. 

'  Oh  !  oh  1'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swazey;'  a  greater  villain  I  never  see, 
in  all  my  bom  days !' 

'  Where  did  you  live  V  asked  Mr.  Tremlett,  smiling  at  his  house- 
keeper's consternation. 

'  Out  to  the  'sylum,'  replied  John. 

*  At  the  asylum !'  said  Mrs.  Swazey ;  '  I  declare,  if  he  has  n't  called 
the  matron,  Mrs.  Ellkins  —  which  is  my  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  the  widow  of  Captain  Timothy  Ellkins,  a  highly  respectable 
India  ship-master,  and  a  very  warm  friend  of  my  huHband's  when  he 
was  alive  —  by  that  awful  name  !  Take  that  for  your  impudence !' 
said  the  house-keeper,  giving  the  youngster  a  cuflf  on  the  side  of  his 
bead,  which  sent  him  against  Mr,  Tremlett's  chair. 

But  master  John  soon  recovered  himself,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation,  caught  hold  of  Mrs.  Swazey 's  apron,  and  administered  her 
such  a  kick,  that  she  fairly  screamed  with  the  pain.  Mr.  Tremlett 
covered  his  face  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
suppress  a  hearty  laugh,  came  near  strangling.  Mrs.  Swazey  hobbled 
out  of  the  room,  brim  full  of  indignation  and  mortified  vanity ;  but 
the  lad  preserved  a  wonderful  composure  of  countenance. 

Now  that  spirited  feat  of  our  hero's  did  more  toward  establishing 
him  in  the  affections  of  Mr.  Tremlett,  than  a  whole  year  of  the  most 
servile  obedience  would  have  accomplished.  The  truth  was,  the 
house-keeper  had  held  her  situation  so  long,  that  she  exercised  an 
authority  over  her  employer  which  he  found  extremely  annoying ; 
and  yet  he  did  not  know  how  to  resist  it,  he  had  so  gradually  yielded 
to  it ;  and  he  was  gratified  to  see  her  so  summarily  punished  for  her 
impertinent  interference.  As  soon  as  he  regained  his  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance, he  resumed  his  examination. 

*  How  came  you  to  be  out  of  the  asylum  T 
'  Because  I  run'd  away,'  replied  John. 

*  Ah,  you  are  a  very  wicked  boy,'  said  Mr.  Tremlett.  '  Do  you 
not  know  that  I  could  send  you  to  jail,  for  attempting  to  steal  my 
pocket  handkerchief]' 

'  A  man  told  me  to,'  replied  the  boy,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as 
he  spoke,  with  a  trembling  under  lip. 

'  What  man  was  it  V  asked  Mr.  Tremlett,  a  little  softened  in  his 
manner. 

^  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  the  boy ;  '  he  was  a  great  big  man,  almost 
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BS  big  as  you  are ;  be  told  me  if  I  would  do  it,  be  would  give  me  a 
penny.' 

*  Ah,  be  was  a  vile  rascal/  said  Mr.  Tremlett ;  '  but  you  are  a  very 
bad  fellow  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have  you  punished,  and 
kept  in  a  place  where  you  will  be  taken  good  care  of,  and  instructed 
Co  do  justly. 

'  I  can  say  my  prayers  now,*  replied  master  John  ;  '  Our  father 
who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name ;  thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done ' 

'  Stop,  stop  !  — not  so  fast !'  interrupted  Mr.  Tremlett ;  '  you  must 
■ot  pray  in  that  manner.' 

''Why  1    Cwi't  God  hear  me  if  I  pray  quick  V  said  the  youngster. 

-*  Yes,  of  course ;  He  would  hear  you,  though  you  were  only  to 
think  your  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  keep  the  run  of  you,  when  you 
speak  so  fast.' 

'  Ah  ;  but  I  was  not  prajring  to  you  ;  you  are  not  our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven ;'  rejoined  the  lad,  looking  up  seriously  into  the  mer- 
chant's face. 

'  Hush,  hush  !  —  you  must  not  say  such  things,'  said  Mr.  Tremlett, 
looking  very  grave. 

'  Well,  shall  I  say  the  commandments  1  I  can  say  all  the  com- 
mandments, and  petitions,  and  'fectual  calling,  just  as  easy  as  my 
prayers,'  said  the  youngster,  exultingly. 

*  Not  now,'  replied  Mr.  Tremlett,  •  not  now ;  I  am  afraid  you  are 
a  very  bad  boy,  and  I  must  keep  you  here  to-night,  and  send  yoa 
back  to  the  asylum  in  the  morning.' 

'  Oh  no !  oh  no !'  exclaimed  the  little  fellow,  in  evident  alarm ;  '  let  me 
jtay  here,  in  this  asylum ;  I  would  rather  live  with  you  than  with  the 
old  devil  out  there.' 

'  You  must  not  use  such  words  before  me,  Sir,  or  I  shall  pull  your 
cars.     Why  do  you  call  Mrs.  Ellkins  the  old  devil  V 

*  All  the  boys  called  her  so,'  he  replied ;  '  and  shall  I  tell  you  what 
they  called  the  old  cook  V 

*  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Tremlett ;  '  but  tell  me  where  you  would  sleep 
to-nieht,  if  I  should  let  you  go.* 

*  Up  here  in  a  fish-car,  in  the  market,'  replied  the  boy ;  I  have  got 
a  good  bundle  of  weekly  Whigs  and  Eras  for  a  pillow.' 

'Well,  well ;  I  am  glad  weakly  wbigs  can  be  put  to  such  good  use,' 
Baid  Mr.  Tremlett,  laughing ;  and  master  John  laughed  too,  from 
aympathy,  although  he  did  not  exactly  understand  the  brilliant  pun 
of  the  merchant,  who  was  a  rabid  politician. 

'  I  like  you,'  said  the  boy,  leaning  familiarly  upon  Mr.  Tremlett's 
knee,  and  looking  up  fondly  into  his  face. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  like  me  for  ]'  inquired  Mr.  Tremlett,  while  a 
keen  thrill  of  delight  made  his  heart  beat  quick  in  his  bosom. 

Just  at  that  moment,  and  before  the  boy  could  make  a  reply,  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street  door,  and  the  servant  showed  in  two 
gentlemen,  who  had  called  upon  Mr.  Tremlett  on  business.  So  he 
delivered  the  boy  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Swazey,  with  instructions 
to  have  him  well  taken  care  of  for  the  night.  It  was  an  unnecessary 
eaution  to  the  kind-hearted  house-keeper ;  for,  notwithstanding  she 
heaped  upon  his  head  an  undue  amount  of  wordy  severity,  as  soon 
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as  the  got  oar  hero  under  her  exclusive  jurisdictioD,  and  said  she 
could  har^y  keep  her  hands  from  off  him,  yet  she  manifested  all  a 
woman's  tenderness  in  providing  for  his  comforts.  And  before  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  she  stole  quietly  into  the  room  whero  he  was 
sleeping*  and  gently  drew  the  coverlid  over  him,  firom  which  he  had 
extricated  himself  in  his  sleep.  She  stood  for  a  moment  to  look  upon 
his  beautiful  face,  and  she  would  have  kissed  his  rosy  lips,  had  she 
not  been  afraid  that  it  would  awaken  him.  And  he  slept  on,  uncon- 
scious that  a  gentle  being  was  watching  over  him,  and  regarding  him 
with  looks  of  tenderness  and  pity.  And  thus  we  move  through  the 
world,  all  unaware  that  the  good  angels  of  God  are  watching  over 
us,  and  shining  us  from  the  thousand  evils  which  continually  surround 
and  threaten  us.    Here  endeth  the  second  chapter.  a.  f. 


THE     NIOBT-POUNDBRED     BARK. 

Tbb  day  passed  sadly,  and  the  eveniiie  fell, 
The  light  wind  to  the  last  beam  sighed  farewaUt 
Then  calmljr  o'er  the  auiet  waters  crept, 
And  o'er  their  pure  ana  placid  bosom  siepi ; 
The  flag  drooped  heavily  against  the  mast,  - 
And  all  was  deadly  calm,  too  calm  to  last : 
Dark  clouds  were  spread  along  the  western  sky, 
Like  heavy  folds  of  funeral  drapery, 
As  if  they  waited  for  the  daylignt's  cloaa^ 
To  drop  their  curtain  o'er  the  sun's  repose ; 
Yet  e'en  their  ragged  edffe  the  last  ray  tinsed, 
And  with  a  deep  and  golden  border  fhnged ; 
And  o'er  their  bosoms  lighter  clouds  careered, 
That,  deeply  red,  surcharged  with  fire  appeared! 
A  distant,  indistinct,  and  murmuring  sound, 
Was  all  that  broke  the  calm  which  reigned  around  { 
While  something  like  a  weight,  so  Bultry>warni,4 
Hung  o'er,  sure  token  of  the  coming  storm. 

Slowly  those  dark  clouds  soon  began  to  spread 

Their  pall-Uke,  sable  curtains  overhead ; 

And  distant  thunder,  like  a  signal  drum, 

Bade  heaven's  artillery  to  battle  come; 

Then  the  hoarse  thunder  muttered  o'er  the  waves, 

And  roused  them  from  their  sleep  in  coral  caves  | 

Each  rolling  billow  shook  its  foamy  crest. 

And  danced  and  leaped  for  joy  on  ocean' abreast; 

Fierce  darting  onward,  with  a  wild  delight, 

Like  white-pumied  warriors  rushing  to  the  fisftt  % 

While  the  red  sky  its  vivid  lightnings  sent, 

To  mingle  in  the  roaring  element ; 

And  the  Ions  whistle  of  th'  awakened  wind. 

Seemed  calEng  to  the  douda  that  lagged  belundl 

Where  was  the  vessel,  mid  that  wild  uproar  7 
And  where,  oh  t  where,  the  fearful  hearts  it  bore  I 
Where  was  the  ship  1  —  't  was  indistinctly  seen. 
The  dlirksome  seas,  the  watery  clifis,  between ; 
Now  hidden,  as  the  waves  swept  o'er  the  dedL, 
Now  rising  for  an  instant,  a  black  speck ! 
'T  is  gone  at  last  —  I  cannot  see  it  more ; 
And  where  it  was,  the  wavea  are  battling  o'er; 
While  high  above  the  boiling  of  the  surge, 
The  sea-bird  screams  the  vessel's  fiineial  dirge; 
And  the  loud  shriek  of  death  and  agony, 
Is  lost  amid  the  howling  of  the  sea  1 
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XINION    OP    THE    AMERICAN    NATIONS. 


Tnc  IbnowiBr  redwtioM  opon  s  sobjact  whiek  the  writer  belioroi  will  gradMlly  esrol  unoof 
iU  fri«nda  and  adToealet  the  wisett  and  beat  of  our  raca,  wara  wrtttan  at  a  parind  ahortly  aubM- 
qaant  to  tha  tima  wkan  the fraat  mind  ofBoLiTAK  had  mHtured  apian,  which  promiaad  iha  happiaat 
raanlla  to  oar  eoatinaot ;  and  tha  malancholy  failura  of  which  nay  be  read  iu  tha  history  of  all  the 
Indapaadaat  Stataa  aonlh  of  aa,  aiaca  tha  tima  whan  a  spirit  of  aeiilabBMs  wat  allowed  to  mar  the 
Boble  daaifB  of  tha  freat  Liberator.  Seme  few  of  the  obMrrationa  may  appear  inappropriate, 
from  the  lapae  of  m  fhw  yeara^  but  tha  aubject  itaelf.in  ita  general  application,  intimalaly  connected 
aa  it  ia  with  the  happlneaa  and  true  glory  of  our  race,  haa,  aince  the  period  referred  to,  taken  a  hold 
•pen  the  niinda  of  men,  that  ia  eTidently  working  out  the  grandeet  reaulta. 


The  future  destiny  of  social  institutions,  and  their  probable  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  our  species,  is  a  subject 
that  must  create  deep  interest  in  the  breast  of  every  philanthropist 
and  patriot ;  and  while  the  anxious  regards  of  the  civilized  world  are 
fixed  upon  the  great  events  that  are  acting  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere, the  situation  of  these  States,  in  reference  to  those  events,  as 
well  as  to  the  retrograde  movements  of  mind  in  the  old  world,  evi- 
dently points  to  a  closer  union  between  the  independent  states  of  the 
two  Americas,  than  any  which  is  the  result  simply  of  uniformity  in 
political  sentiments.  We  have  pertiaps  but  little  to  fear  from  Euro- 
pean hostility.  The  period  probably  has  passed,  when  a  crusade 
against  the  political  opinions,  or  religious  faith,  of  a  distant  and  pow- 
erful people,  would  meet  with  many  advocates.  Her  past  history,  and 
more  recently  twenty-five  years  of  bloodshed  and  revolution,  the  re- 
sult of  such  unholy  attempts,  have  taught  her  rulers  the  necessity  of 
caution,  and  of  a  prudent  regard  to  public  opinion.  Subject  as  Eu- 
rope is,  however,  to  a  blind  fatality  m  the  elevation  of  those  indivi- 
duals who  administer  the  most  exalted  and  dangerous  power^  and 
placed  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  responsibility,  and  absurdly 
invented  with  attributes  that  do  not  belong  to  our  nature,  although  not 
uu frequently  exhibiting  in  their  characters  the  extremes  of  littleness 
and  depravity,  should  some  aspiring  and  master  spirit  appear  among 
them,  in  whose  person  were  united  the  possession  of  great  heredi- 
tary power,  brilliant  qualities,  and  a  fanatic  hatred  of  republican 
iutttitutions,  the  ocean  itself  might  prove  but  a  feeble  barrier  against 
hostile  attempts.  The  hatred  and  aread  with  which  such  institutions 
are  regarded  by  them  is  but  too  apparent.  Our  own  times  have 
beheld  the  appalling  spectacle  of  an  alliance,  such  as  the  world  never 
before  saw,  for  the  professed  object  of  controlling  the  independence 
of  nations,  and  stifling  in  its  origin  every  attempt  at  amelioration. 
Although  there  may  be  but  little  apparent  cause  for  alarm,  yet  in  the 
ever-changing  course  of  human  events,  should  a  period  arrive  when 
the  western  nations  were  to  become  the  anticipated  victims  of  a  pow- 
erful conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  man,  the  existence  of  an  effec- 
tive bond  of  union  between  them,  would  render  the  attempt  abortive, 
and  one  of  the  probable  results  of  a  conflict  of  continents  would 
be,  the  diffusion  of  those  blessings  which  are  at  tUs  time  our  peculiar 
heritage. 

But  the  most  important  consequence  which  would  result  fhuo  an 
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anion  of  the  American  nations,  remains  to  be  considered,  and  in  com- 
parison with  which,  the  most  mighty  schemes  of  kings  sink  into  insig- 
nificance ;  embracing  as  it  would,  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  human  family  ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  such  an  union, 
formed  for  the  most  noble  purpose  of  securing  and  perpetuating  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  integrity  of  free  institutions,  among  these 
nations,  would  involve  consequences  the  most  salutary,  th«  most 
glorious,  to  the  human  race. 

America  exhibits  the  interesting  and  unparalleled  spectacle  of  a 
Tast  continent,  whose  nations,  having  broken  asunder  the  bonds  of 
colonial  subjection,  are  making  the  most  gigantic  strides  to  wealth 
and  power,  under  institutions  resting  solely  upon  the  affections  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  for  security  and  duration.  The  experi- 
ment has  thus  far  been  eminently  successful,  and  promises  to  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  the  most  devout  hopes,  of  her 
warmest  advocates.  Liberty,  sick  of  unavailing  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  mourning  over  the  wreck  of  her  bright  hopes,  has  deserted 
Europe,  and  with  brighter  visions  before  her,  has  fixed  her  residence 
in  a  more  genial  clime.  From  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies,and  the 
Andes,  she  beholds  no  other  bounds  to  her  empire,  than  a  wide  waste 
of  waters.  Here  are  no  feudal  privileges,  no  prescriptive  rights,  to 
fetter  and  restrain  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  sons.  Here 
are  no  monopolies  of  wealth  and  station,  but  their  avenues,  open  to 
all  honorable  competition,  keep  in  action  the  physical  and  intellectual 
energies  of  a  whole  people ;  and  the  humblest  citizen  may  succes- 
fully  aspire  to  the  highest  honors  a  nation  can  bestow.  Here  are  no 
casuists,  armed  with  the  secular  power,  to  aid  tnem  in  convincing  the 
minds  of  men  that  a  conformity  with  the  system  of  religious  faith 
that  may  be  denominated  national,  is  essential  to  happiness,  and  the 
safety  of  the  state  ;  but  the  conscience,  free  and  untroubled,  enjoys 
that  noblest  privilege  of  our  nature,  of  offering  its  voluntary  homage 
to  the  Most  High.  Here  we  trust,  on  a  foundation  enduring  as  the 
continent,  has  a  temple  fair  as  Truth  been  erected,  to  worahip  at 
whose  altars  pilgrims  will  journey  from  every  land ;  and  from  hence 
proclaim  to  the  injured  and  insulted  nations,  the  long-concealed  tmth^ 
that  men  are  brethren. 

That  system  of  policy  which  will  most  effectually  secure  these 
blessings,  and  permanently  guard  against  the  interruption  of  harmony 
among  ourselves,  is  entitled  to  our  highest  regards.  The  doctrine 
that  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  can  ouly  be  exercised  legi- 
timately as  a  delegation  from  them,  and  for  their  good,  is  essentially 
opposed  to  war  j  and  if  universally  adopted  and  acted  upon,  woula 
leaid  to  universal  peace.  The  deliberate  voice  of  a  great  and  free 
community,  expressed  through  its  most  enlightened  representatives, 
will  never  justify  acts  of  violence  and  aggression,  the  comipission  of 
which  so  frequently  results  from  an  unprincipled  love  of  power,  and 
the  possession  of  uncontrolled  authority.  In  those  councils  where 
the  free  and  enlightened  judgment  of  a  people  governs,  a  just  and 
liberal  policy  is  invariably  pursued ;  and  betore  such  a  nation  makes 
an  appeal  to  arms,  the  provocation  must  be  of  the  most  serious  and 
deliberate  nature.  Ancient  Greece  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  correctness  of  this  position*    In  her  best  days,  the  mase 
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of  her  population  was  composed  of-  semi-barbarians,  destitute  of  the 
nobler  incentives  to  action ;  the  slaves  of  a  degrading  system  of 
faith ;  the  subjects  of  a  political  compact,  whose  deliberadye  assem- 
blies were  those  of  the  people  in  a  body,  the  fruitful  sources  of  an- 
archy and  lawless  power.  The  passions  of  these  restless  and  un- 
thinking multitudes,  inflamed  to  delirium  by  t^e  eloquence  of  some 
favorite  orator,  who  flattered  them,  to  attain  popularity  and  power, 
would  often  burst  out  in  acts  of  madness  and  misrule,  involving  in 
their  fatal  consequences  not  only  unjustifiable  and  affgressive  wariare, 
but  the  happiness,  and  even  the  lives,  of  their  brightest  ornaments 
and  benefactors.  At  the  period  when  the  sound  of  republic  was 
most  grateful  to  the  ears  of  ancient  Rome,  her  form  of  government 
was  essentially  aristocratic.  Power,  office,  and  their  emoluments, 
were  principally  vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  a  few  great  families,  be* 
tween  whom  and  the  mass  of  her  population,  during  the  iptervaJs  of 
peace,  there  were  constant  and  frequently  sanguinary  stmgeles,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  love  of  domination  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sense 
of  injury,  and  sometimes  a  love  of  turbulence,  ou  the  other.  In  both 
of  these  ancient  empires,  the  representative  system,  which  would  have 
prevented  most  of  the  disorders  to  which  they  were  subject,  appears 
to  have  been  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown.  This  being  of 
modem  date,  any  inferences  drawn  from  the  examples  of  the  ancient 
republics,  cannot  invalidate  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed, 
that  free,  institutions  aflbrd  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  security, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  among  nations. 

An  union  among  the  American  nations,  upon  the  basis  of  render- 
ing mutual  assistance  against  any  invasion  of  their  rights  of  self-go- 
vernment, or  any  forcible  or  fraudulent  attempts  to  subvert  the  free- 
dom of  their  institutions,  and  for  the  noble  purpose  of  permanently 
securing  the  blessings  of  peace  and  fraternal  harmony,  oy  referring 
all  differences  that  might  arise  to  the  irrevocable  decision  of  a  ge- 
neral congress  of  delegates,  clothed  with  plenipotentiary  powers  as 
arbitrators,  would  avert  from  our  shores  many  of  the  apparently  in- 
evitable ills  of  humanity,  and  con^neit  this  great  continent,  from  its 
southern  cape  to  the  frozen  ocean,  into  a  sanctuary  of  freedom,  and 
knowledge',  and  peace.  The  objections  that  might  be  urged  against 
this  proposition,  will  apply  with  equal  force  against  our  own  federate 
union,  as  well  as  ag^nst  the  basis  of  all  social  compacts.  This  would 
not  be  one  of  those  entaneling  alliances,  against  which  the  great 
Father  of  our  Country  raised  his  warning  voice,  but  an  extension  only 
of  that  simple  and  majestic  scheme  of  government,  of  which  he  was 
the  advocate  and  defender.  If  our  system  will  preserve  concord 
among  states,  it  will  likewise  between  nations.  While  these  nations 
are  yet  young,  and  struggling  into  permanent  existence,  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  will  bind  them  firmly  together ;  but  when  all 
danger  from  foreign  aggression  shall  cease,  and  the  possession  of 
power  create  a  consciousness  of  its  influence,  differences  which  would 
in  the  first  instance  be  overlooked  and  compromised,  may  then  de- 
mand an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  worse  than  idle,  not  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  against  differences  between  nations.  Constituted  as  man  is, 
whether  as  the  member  of  a  great  and  civilised  community,  or  the 
roaming  and  untutored  savage,  governed  by  the  instincts  of  his  animal 
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nature,  bis  interestSy  hi*  propensides,  and  his  impeifecdonst  constantly 
subject  bim  to  these.  The  existence  among  us  of  institutions  founded 
upon  an  equality  of  rights,  will,  it  is  true,  go  very  far  toward  dimin- 
isning  all  causes  of  disturbance,  and  subjecting  them,  when  they  may 
occur,  to  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  justice ;  but  no  institutions,  how* 
ever  excellent,  can  guard  against  the  exercise  of  passions,  the  lova  of 
power,  and  attachment  to  interest.  To  regulate  these,  is  all  that  hu- 
man wisdom  can  aspire  to.  Like  duellists,  nations  are  often  induced 
Co  engage  in  hostilities,  finom  a  fancied  sense  of  honor,  or  the  pride  of 
opinion,  when  but  for  the  influence  of  these  mistaken  feelings,  they 
would  in  many  cases  gladly  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  high  court  of 
arbitration. 

Apart  from  our  duty,  as  the  adroeates  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  are 
called  upon  by  every  consideration  that  can  interest  us  as  members 
jpf  a  civilized  community^  to  guard  against  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Where  a  diseased  appetite  for  blood  exists,  the  lights  of  knowledge 
^ine  but  dimly ;  the  reign  of  laws  is  insecure ;  civil  liberty  is  gra- 
dually extinguiaJied,  by  the  assumptions  of  military  power,  and  the 
4luties  of  religion,  ^nd  Uie  restraints  of  morality,  are  alike  disregarded 
and  despised.  Those  means  which  a  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
enable  us  to  devote,  with  a  liberal  hand,  to  the  elevation  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  natures,  and  a  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of  improved 
society,  are  profusely  wasted  in  barbaric  pomp,  and  a  worthless  ex- 
ercise of  powers,  ccmferred  on  us  for  noble  purposes.  Man,  bearing 
upon  his  fkir  front  the  image  of  his  Creator,  becomes  a  destroying  de* 
mon,and  a  smiling  and  happy  land  i&converted  into  a  dreary  wilderness. 

As  with  individuals,  the  infancy  of  nations  is  the  period  when  a 
proper  and  salutary  direction  is  to  be  given  to  their  future  character. 
A  wrong  direction  in  jouth  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength,  is  £sed  and  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  manhood, 
and  becoming  a  part  of  our  nature,  can  only  be  corrected  by  intense 
suffering,  or  eSbctually  overcome  but  by  the  prostration  of  our  powers. 
The  characteristics  that  time  may  develope  in  our  southern  neighbors, 
is  to  us  a  subject  of  deep  importance.  If  their  councils  should  be 
directed  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  policy ;  if  a  love  of  justice  should 
mark  their  deliberations,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  control  their 
acts;  then,  as  the  sentinels  of  freedom,  our  own  happiness  and 
prosperity  would  be  rendeied  mote  secure.  But  should  an  insatiate 
spirit  of  aggrandizement  stamp  their  character,  and  a  Machiavellian 
policy  their  designs ;  should  the  arts  of  peace  be  neglected,  and 
those  of  war  be  cherished,  the  reign  of  liberty  will  be  insecure ;  and, 
as  the  foundations  of  military  despotism,  their  proximity  to  us  would 
make  them  enemies,  of  the*  worst  and  most  dangerous  description. 

The  example  of  our  own  country  is  conclusive,  as  regards  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fedehd  republican  S3rstem  of  government  in  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony.  iEjttendiug  over  a  territory  which  includes  in  its 
vast  embrace  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  divided  into  com- 
munities, each  one  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
power,  whose  local  interests  are  various,  and  at  times  conflicting; 
party  feeling  may  for  a  moment  degenerate  into  threatened  violence. 
Yet  how  cahn,  how  majestic  is  our  march,  toward  the  high  destinies 
Pravideoce  baa  decreed  to  natimia,  wime  guiding  principles  are 
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j>eac6  and  justice !  Since  our  existence  as  a  nation,  we  hate  behekl 
the  most  tremendous  revolutions.  The  moral  consequences  that 
must  ever  flow  from  oppression,  have  prostrated  the  most  mighty  em« 
pires,  the  most  ancient  kingdoms,  while  it  has  been  ottt  happy  lot  to 
be  engaged  in  one  contest  only,  of  any  magnitude,  and  that  unwil- 
lingly, and  after  repeated  appeals  ta  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of 
our  op|)onent  were  found  to  be  in  vain,  and  our  forbearance  itseliT 
was  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  we  might  be  trampled  upon  with 
impunity.  •    * :  / 

^  The  continent  of  America  exhibits  the  grateful  spectacle .  of  a 
community  of  nations,  under  governments  acknowledging  the'great 
principle  of  the  derivation  of  ppwer  fh)m  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
w  1th  two  exceptions,  they  are  representative  republics.  Brazil,  in 
the  South,  although  under  an  imperial  government,  professes  to 
acknowledge  the  great  principle  refered  to,  as  the  foundation  of  its 
power ;  and  Canada,  in  the  North,  although  a  province  of  a  distant 
kingdom,  is  yet  subject  to  a  king  who  is  indebted  to  this  great  truth 
for  the  throne  he  sits  upon,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  a  people 
whose  glorious  ancestors  have  at  different  periods  prostrated  tyrannic 
power  utider  its  influence.  But  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human 
probability,  that  these  two  countries  can  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  in  their  present  situation.  The  enthusiasm  of  freedom  is  too 
contagious,  the  love  of  independence  is  too  deeply  seated  in  the  hu'^ 
man  heart.  Communicating  on  every  hand  with  those  who  have  dis- 
carded the  silly  pageantry  of  kings,  they  will  ultimately  benefit  by 
their  example.  Including  Brazil,  there  are  sev^i  independent  na- 
tions on  the  continent,  to  all  of  whom  the  preservation  of  peace  with 
each  other  is  second  in  importance  only  to  their  preservation  from 
foreign  domination.  To  effect  the  one,  and  remove  every  apprehen-* 
sion  of  the  other,  an  union  is  necessary.  Under  its  benign  and  fos-^ 
tering.  influence,  the  condition  of  man  would  be  changed ;  war  and 
its  horrors  would  become  \inknown ;  and  his  physical  and  intellec- 
tual powers  directed  toward  his'  improvement,  science  would  unfold 
to  his  view  more  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  subject  her  energies 
more  effectually  to  his  control. 

The  great  man  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  existence  of 
fi'eedom  in  South  America,  and  whose  memory  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity associated  with  that  of  the  great  chief  whom  we  delight  to 
honor,  animated  by  the  most  enlarged  and  benevolent  views,  has  pro- 
posed an  assemblage  at  the  peninsula  which  unites  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  continent,  of  minia^ters  from  the  different  republics, 
to  consult  together  for  their  common  benefit  and  safety,  and  nx  upon 
some  great  principles,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  national  intercourse.  The  most  distinguished  Americans* 
have  advocated  the  design,  and  the  period,  we  trust,  is  not  distant, 
when  the  happiest  results  will  follow  from  this  attempt  to  meliorate 
the  principles  of  international  law.  Let  us  not,  however,  rest  satisfied 
with  this,  but  regarding  it  as  the  precursor  only  of  a  more  glorious 
event,  anticipate  the  period  when,  without  compromising  our  national 
independence,  future  congresses  in  the  peninsula,  representing  a  con- 
tinent, will  secure  and  perpetuate  all  the  blessings  that  peace  and  free- 
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dom  can  bestow.  To  effect  a  purpose  so  benign,  an  object  bo  truly  glori- 
ous, the  harbinger  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,  calls  for  an 
union  of  the  efforts  or  the  great  s»d  good  in  both  Americas.  Its  com- 
pletion would  be  hailed  as  elad  tidings  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  and 
we  devoutly  belieye  would  oe  productive  of  joy,  where  man  and  his 
actions  are  the  subjects  of  a  ceas^ess  scrutiny,  an  irresistible  controL 

w. 


i 


THE     FIFTH     P8AL 


A   Mtpiii««T  MA»a  rom  vhs  DTma  vba». 


Vter,  the  yearja  growinf  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  ana  blear'd  ; 
Death,  with  froaty  hand  and  cola, 

Plucka  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely  —  sorely  I 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow^ 
Caw !  caw  I  the  rooks  are  calling  f 

It  is  a  sound  of  wo, 

A  sound  of  wo! 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passss^ 

The  winds  like  anthems  roll ; 
They  are  chaatine  solemn  massei^ 

Sayings  *  Pray  for  this  poor  souJ, 
Pray  —  pray  I* 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  fHars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain,. 

And  patter  their  dolefhl  prayers  % 
But  it  is  fill  in  vain  — 
All  in  vain! 

There  be  stands  in  the  fouL  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crown' d  with  wild-flowers  and  with  heather. 

Like  weak,  despisiSd  Lear, 
Aking— aking! 

Then  comes  the  snmm^-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice ; 
His  joy — his  last  1    O  the  old  maa  gray 

Loveth  her  ever-soft  voice^ 
Qentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saitlv 

And  the  voice  eentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter*^  breath, 

'  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  so  T 
Do  not  laugh  at  mel' 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  ebssy  skies, 

No  mist  nor  staia  I 


{ 
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Then,  too,  die  Old  Tear  dietb, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  who  criem 

In  the  wilderness  alone, 

'  Vex  not  his  ghost  t* 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Ghithering  and  soundinf  on. 
The  Storm-wind  from  LM»raaor, 

The  wind  Euroclyd<m, 

The  IKtorm- wind! 

Howl  t  howl !  and  from  the  foreat 
'    The  red  leayes  are  swept  away ! 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abhorreat, 
O  Soul!  could  so  decay, 
And  pass  nway! 

For  there  shall  come  a  migiitier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day, 
And  the  stars  from  heaven  nown-caat, 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  I 
K  vrie  Ele^rson  I 
Cnriste  Eaeyson ! 

Bsaar  W.  LoNcrsLLeW* 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    VISIT. 


■  V    TBB    AUTBOa    Or'aAITBEB    L  A  B  Ot,'  *C  0  88L  BK    Or    IASDAB/BTC/ 


'  Whsre  Ignorance  k  blba,  't  i»  folly  to  bo  wiM^' 

'  We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that  our  venerable 
President,  now  making  a  northern  tour,  will  probably  pass  through  this 
town  on  Thursday  next.  Let  one  and  all  join  in  greeting  with  a  hearty 
t^elcome  the  nation's  guest !  Let  Freedom  raise  her  voice,  until  the 
very  heavens  themselves  shall  send  back  the  echoes,  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold  !  Let  Fame  sound  her  tnmpet,  and  pr6claim,  even  to 
the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth,  the  virtues  of  the  brave  champion  iji 
his  country's  libertv  I' 

Such  was  a  portion  of  a  flaming  patriotic  article,  printed  in  Italic 
and  capital  letters,  and  plentifully  besprinkled  with  notes  of  admira- 
tion, wnich  took  the  lead  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Down  East  Democrat 
and  Unionville  Patriot,'  one  morning  during  the  period  in  which 
President  Jackson  (may  his  shadow  never  be  less !)  was  making  the 
tour  of  the  Northem  States.  Great  was  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes  of  ^  Unionville  population,  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select-men,  to  the  humble  wood-sawyer,  when  'the 
'  Democrat'  appeared.  %  AVhat  was  to  be  done  T  The  paper  had 
scarcely  been  half  perused,  when  written  placards  were  posted  up 
in  every  conspicuous  place  in  the  town,  c^ling  upon  the  '  patriotic 
citizens  of  Unionville,  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  Dodge's  Tavern,  to 
take  measures  to  receive  the  President  wiui  the  honors  due  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  free  and  enlightened  republic' 

Such  an  event  had  never  before  happened,  in  the  annals  of  the 
places    Mothers  and  sister»  tore  up  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  to  make 
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flags,  to  post  along  the  fences,  on  each  aide  of  the  road  over  which 
the  cortege  was  to  pass.  A  wieek's  vacation  was  granted  in  the 
puhlic  school,  and  the  scholars  despatched  in  a  hody  to  Ube  neiffhhoring 
woods,  armed  with  knives  and  hatchets,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
down  and  dragging  spruce  trees,  and  other  evergreens,  to  the  school- 
master's door,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch, 
or  as  the  boys  understood  him,  a  '  triumphant  article.'  Business  was 
forgotten,  in  the  all-absorbing  anticipations  of  the  great  event. 
'Prentices,  and  '  helps'  of  all  kmds,  refused  to  work  ;  the  bank  waa 
closed,  and  all  mercantile  transactions  for  the  time  suspended.  Even 
the  wood-sawyer  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  job,  and  devoted  hie 
time  and  talents  to  a  drawing  with  chalk,  relieved  by  charcoal,  of  a 
large  spread  eagle  on  a  barn-door,  which  the  President  was  to  pass, 
wiui  the  motto  of  'Cotton-bags  for  ever  1'  -^ flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
dim  portrait  of  General  Washington,  and  on  the  other,  of  General 
Jackson.  Bustle  and  confusion  were  the  order  of  the  day.  All 
vied  to  render  the  approaching  season  '  one,'  to  borrow  the  language 
of  the  Democrat,  *  the  remembrance  of  which  should  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations,  the  pride  and  honor  of  the  town  of 
Unionville.' 

Through  the  day,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  meeting  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Dodge's  in  the  evening ;  and  wheti  night  began  to 
darken  upon  the  town,  the  best  parlor  was  illuminated  with  the  half 
of  a  tallow  candle  at  each  window-pane,  furnished  gratuitously  by  a 
patriotic  office-seeking  tallow  chandler.  Bhortly  after,  a  gig  rolled 
up  to  the  door,  and  from  it  descended  F.  W.  Pitt  Hodges,  Esq.^  editor 
of  the  Democrat,  and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Smithy  the  lawyer  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Select-men ;  and  these  having  entered  the  tavern,  away 
rolled  the  vehicle  again,  to  bring  others  whose  presence  was  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  meeting,  and  who  had  come  to  the  determination 
that  they  would  n't  walk ;  they  knew  their  dimity  better.  As  the 
light  of  day  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  crowd  increased ;  and  when 
at  last  the  door  of  the  parlor  was  unfastened,  there  was  such  a  rush, 
such  a  jumbling  up  of  men,  women,  and  children,  pushine,  jostling, 
swearing,  and  screaming ;  such  a  crushing  of  bonnets,  and  hats,  and 
tearing  of  clothes,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  send  for  a  constable 
to  preserve  order.  But  notwithstanding  his  presence,  the  confusion 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  that  functionary  was  under  the  abso* 
lute  necessity  of  knocking  down  two  women,  before  order  was  re- 
stored. Mr.  Brown,  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  alternately  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice, '  Order !'  and  '  The  devil  take  them  noisy 
women !'  now  rose  to  call  the  meeting  to  order;  and  by  dint  of  a 
little  canvassing^  among  his  friends,  he  managed  to  get  elected  to  the 
chair. 

The  g^nd  purpose  of  the  assemblage  was  now  brought  forwards 
Flaming  speeches,  full  of  high-sounding  words,  and  phrases  which 
would  mystify  the  most  astute  reader,  were  delivered  by  the  editor^ 
the  chairman,  and  the  lawyer ;  sometimes  in  succession,  and  some- 
times altogether;  each  speech  being  accompanied  by  cheers  and 
shouts,  during  its  progress,  and  '  three  times  diree'  at  its  conclusion^ 
Indeed,  so  great  was  the  excitement,  that  during  a  temporary  lull  of 
the  tempest,  occasioned  by  the  passing  around  of  punch,  the  landlord 
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was  heard  to  offers  in  a  loud  voicet '  Five  dollars  to  any  man  who  will 
insure  xny  windows ! '  Resolution  after  resolution  was  offered,  adopted, 
and  then  discarded.  The  assembly  would  talk  and  cry  out  them- 
selves, instead  of  listening  to  those  whose  business  it  was ;  until  at 
last,  day-breaking  in  the  horizon  dispersed  the  assembly,  and  all 
straggled  home,  without  having  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  among 
themselves. 

'  This  has  been  a  glorious  night,  Mr.  Hodges  1'  said  the  perspiring 
end  aspiring  lawyer,  as  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared,  ana  the  three 
were  left  to  themselves. 

'  Glorious  I'  replied  the  chairman,  taking  the  remark  to  himself,  and 
reverting  tq  the  punch,  of  which  he  had  swallowed  '  considerable,  if 
not  more.'  ^ 

'  Glorious  !'  added  the  editor,  looking  over  his  notes ;  '  to-morrow, 
Sir,  look  at  the  columns  of  the  '  Democrat !'  To-day  we  shall  send 
off  slips  to  the  southern  papers,  and  in  the  morning  we  shall  come 
out  with  a  full  report  of  this  night's  proceedings.  Every  paper.  Sir, 
mark  me,  will  be  sold  the  moment  it  is  struck  off.  Indeed,  I  am  a 
little  undecided  whether  to  issue  an  extra  at  double  price,  or  not.' 

The  next  morning,  the  '  Democrat'  came  out,  printed  only  upon 
one  side  ;  and  under  the  head  of  '  Great  Meeting !'  '  Tremendous 
Excitement !'  and  half  a  dozen  similar  exclamations,  was  a  full  report 
of  the  doings  at  Dodge's.  The  editor's  anticipations  were  more  than 
realized,  bo  mat  was  the  crowd  around  the  doors  of  his  office,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  barricade  ev^ry  outlet  below,  and  issue  his  papers 
out  of  the. second  story  window.  Meanwhile,  preparations  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  were  going  on  throughout  the  town.  The  Union- 
ville  Guards  were  ordered  out,  and  drilled,  two  hours  in  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon.  The  old  brass  field-piece  belonging  to  the  town, 
which  had  been  used  at  Saratoga,  and  afterward  employed  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  salutes,  was  trundled  to  a  hill,  a  little  out  of  the  town, 
and  its  muzzle  pointed  with  such  discrimination,  that  its  discharge 
wouki  inevitably  have  broken  every  window  in-  its  range.  The 
eventful  morning  dawned  at  last.  With  the  first  speck  of  light, 
bang !  went  the  old  field-piece,  and  like  an  echo,  crash !  jingled  a 
dozen  panes  of  glass  in  the  meeting-house  windows. 

'  Gt>  it,  my  fine  fellows !'  murmured  the  lawyer  to  himself;  for 
notwithstanding  that  at  this  particular  time  he  felt  exceedingly  liberal, 
yet  selfishness  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  his  composition ;  'go 
it  I  Do  all  the  mischief  you  can ;  some  one  will  have  to  pay  the 
fiddler.  I  only  virish  you  'd  break  some  of  my  windows  1  I  'd  com- 
mence an  action  for  damages  to-morrow.' 

An  hour  rolled  away.  The  twenty  pounds  of  powder,  bought  by 
a  vote  of  the  town  for  the  morning's  salute,  were  all  expended,  and 
the  townsfolk  were  busily  engaged  at  breakfast,  and  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  toilet.  The  town  clock  struck  ten  ;  day  had  commenced  in 
real  earnest.  From  the  Town  Hall,  across  the  street  to  Dodge's 
Cavern,  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  by  the  school-master ;  and 
under  its  shade  were  collected  a  string  of  Sunday-school  scholars ; 
the  girls  dressed  iH  white  frocks  and  blue  sashes,  and  the  boys  in 
white  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  a  Jackson  medal  suspended  by  a  well 
ribbon  from  each  neck ;  all  well  rehearsed  in^a  national  hymn,  which 
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tbey  were  instructed  to  commence  when  they  saw  the  master  take 
his  hat  off;  while  in  a  bouse  at  a  convenient  distance,  waited  the 
chairman,  with  his  infant  daughter  in  his  arms,  who  was  to  be  brought 
out  to  place  a  wreath  upon  the  President's  head,  iF^hile  he  paused  be* 
neath  the  arch.  The  office  of  the  '  Democrat'  was  decorated  in  a 
very  imposing  style.  From  the  ridge-pole,  a  spar  towered  up  into 
the  air,  and  from  its  peak  streamed  the  stars  and  stripes.  Along  the 
aide  of  the  house  were  ranged  a  series  of  transparencies,  intended 
to  represent  the  several  Presidents,  which  were  to  be  illuminated  in 
the  evening.  At  each  window  were  paraded  white  flags,  with  views 
of  the  '  Battle  of  New-Orleans,'  and  other  similar  designs.  To  crown 
the  whole,  the  press  was  kept  busily  at  work,  striking  off  '  Stanzas  to 
the  Hero  of  New-Orleans,'  which  were  distributed  among  the  crowd 
as  fast  as  printed. 

Along  the  street,  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  were  wide  open, 
and  head  over  head  was  thrust  forth,  as  far  as  safety  would  permit. 
Boys,  men,  and  vagabonds  occupied  the  side-walks,  occasionally  per- 
sisting in  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  editor  and  the  lawyer.  The  committee  of  arrangements, 
each  mounted  on  high  horses,  hired  for  the  day,  and  clad  in  white 
pantaloons,  with  enormous  cockades  in  their  hats,  were  moving  about 
among  the  crowd ;  now  shouting  to  the  boys  to  stand  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  reining  up  just  in  time  to  save  running  over  some  of  the 
squalling  urchins,  who  were  continually  tumbling  down  in  the  street 
'  '  This  is  a  tremendous  hot  day,  Hodges  !'  said  the  lawyer  to  the  edi- 
tor, wiping  away  the  perspiration  which  was  pouring  from  his  fsice  ; 
*  My  patriotism  is  melting  away  under  this  hot  sun  ;  and  if  the  old 
General  do  n't  come  pretty  soon,  I  'm  thinking  he  will  have  to  dis- 
pense with  a  committee  of  arrangements.' 

'  It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about '  disinterested  service,'  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  paper,'  responded  the  editor;  'but  to  be 
obliged  to  toe  the  mark  in  this  way,  is  altogether  another  affair  f  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about '  serving  our  country,'  but  I  never 
exactly  realized  what  it  was.    Now  I  guess  I  know  its  meaning !' 

Eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  yet  no  signs  of  the  ex- 
pected guest.  The  Uhionville  Guards  had  been  despatched,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  the  next  village,  to  escort  the  President  into  the  town, 
but  had  not  yet  returned.  The  populace  grew  impatient;  the  wo- 
men pettish,  and  the  children  squally.  The  white  handkerchiefs 
which  the  young  ladies  had  kept  nicely  folded  up,  that  they  might 
look  unruffled  when  they  waved  them  amidst  the  general  welcome, 
were  now  twisted  about  in  discontent.  The  Sunday-school  scholars 
grew  fretful  beneath  the  heat,  the  sun  having  now  reached  an  alti- 
tude which  rendered  the  shade  of  the  triumphal  arch  little  better 
than  an  aggravation ;  and  the  day  that  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  so  many  pleasing  anticipations,  was  likely  to  end  in  vexation  and 
disappointment. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  a  sudden  shout  was  heard,  and  a 
member  of  the  Guards,  mounted  upon  the  horse  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  drag  the  cannon,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  and  breath- 
less with  haste,  dashed  in  among  the  crowd,  and  reined  up  in  fit>nt 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
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'  Is  he  coming  V  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

The  avant-courier  nodded,  for  he  could  not  speak,  and  pointed  aloi^ 
the  road.  Afar  in  the  distance  appeared  a  cloud  of  dust,  gradually 
approaching,  and  presently  the  distant  beating  of  a  drum  was  faintly 
heard.  One  united  shout  rent  the  air,  and  then  every  voice  was  stilled 
in  expectation. 

'Mr.  Hodges,  what 's  to  pay !'  said  the  lawyer,  as  his  companion 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

The  Unionville  Guards,  performing  the  duties  of  an  escort,  were 
now  filing  down  the  street ;  while  immediately  in  their  rear,  in  a 
common  chaise,  with  one  horae,  himself  driving,  appeared  one  to 
whom  all  eyes  were  directed,  as  the  expected  guest.  Behind  the 
vehicle,  some  dozen  or  twenty  citizens  of  Unionville,  who  had  vo- 
lunteered to  form  a  cavalcade  at  their  own  expense,  completed  the 
party.  They  moved  slowly  along  the  street,  ever  and  anon  receiving 
uproarious  plaudits,  and  shouts  of  '  welccHne !'  The  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  the  boys  and  men  their  hats ;  the  band  struck  up 
'  Hail  Columbia ;'  and  over  all,  the  roar  of  the  field-piece,  which 
was  now  discharged  as  fast  as  loaded,  reverberated  far  and  near. 

The  distinguished  personage  in  the  chaise  glanced  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  apparently  amazed  at  all  he  saw,  and  in  a  thick 
fog  as  to  its  meaniug. 

•  That  a'nt  President  Jackson  ;  he  an 't  a-travellin'  in  that  low  way, 
I  know  I'  said  the  editor  of  the  '  Democrat,'  when  his  surprise  had 
sufficiently  abated  to  allow  him  to  speak. 

*  That  a'nt !  —  how  do  you  know  V  demanded  the  lawyer :  *  Have 
you  ever  seen  him  1  If  you  have,  you  are  the  ^rtt  man  that  has,  in 
all  Unionville,  'cepting  'Faphroditus  Smith,  and  he  's  peddling  down 
in  Georgia.' 

*  *  Travellin*  in  that  way  !*  Umph  !  Ha'n't  you  always  said  he  was 
a  plain  republican  ?     Did  you  ever  see  him,  I  say  ? 

'No,  I  never  see  him  myself;  but  then  he  don't  look  anything 
like  the  picters  of  the  old  Gin'ral.' 

'  Pictures  be  deuced !'  answered  the  attorney :  '  I  'U  ask  him  his 
name.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  He  dashed  up  to  the  carriage,  and 
with  characteristic  modesty,  inquired  of  its  occupant  if  he  was  the 
Presidentof  the  United  States.  For  a  moment,  the  Great  Unknown 
looked  his  interrogator  steadily  in  the  face;  then,  as  if  a  bright 
thought  had  just  crossed  his  mind,  he  suddenly  made  answer : 

•  Yes,  I  am.     Got  any  objections  V 

' '  Got  any  objections  1'  muttered  the  counsellor  to  himself;  curious 
language  for  General  Jackson !     But  he  is  dreadful  blunt, sometimes.' 

'Perhaps  you  're  a  little  deaf,'  continued  the  mysterious  guest,  in 
a  louder  voice ;  '  I  asked  if  you  had  any  objections  to  my  being 
President  V 

'  Oh,  no  i  no  !  — not  the  least  in  the  world !  —  oh,  certainly  not  1' 
replied  the  attorney,  suddenly  backing  his  horse  a  few  feet. 

'  Well,  I  'm  glad  you  hav  n't ;  for  if  you  had,  I  'd  shoot  you !'  Now 
tell  us,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner  )' 

' '  Shoot  you !'  —  that 's  like  the  stem  old  Gineral ;  but  '  got  tor 
dinner !'  reiterated  the  lawyer,  in  a  louder  key. 
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'  Yes,  got  for  dinner !  Is  dinner  such  a  very  strange  thing  in  these 
parts  Y     I  say  again,  hay^  you  got  any  dinner  ready  V 

*  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  a  *  cold  collection'  is  prepared,  and  * 

*  Well,  lead  on  to  it,  then  !'  interrupted  the  stranger,  impatiently; 
I  must  be  off  to  the  next  town,  amazing  quick.  I  *m  hungry  as  a 
bear ;  'pears  to  me  I  could  bolt  an  ox !' 

During  this  conference,  the  Guards  had  been  resting  on  their  fire- 
arms, ignorant  of  its  purport ;  and  now,  at  a  signal  from  the  lawyer, 
the  music  again  struck  up,  and  the  grand  cavalcade  moved  toward 
Dodge's  Tavern.  Passing  under  the  arch,  the  school-master  took  off 
his  hat,  and  immediately  the  little  choristers  commenced  singing 
'See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes !'  and  the  chairman  of  the  Select- 
men came  out,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  who  was  to  place  a  wreath 
upon  the  head  of  the  President. 

'  Venerable  man !'  said  the  chairman,  in  the  language  of  the 
editor  of  the  '  Democrat,'  who  had  written  the  speech  for  him, '  For 
the  first  time  in  your  life,  you  have  honored  our  town  with  your 
presence,  and  our  citizens  with  the  sight  of  their  country's  bene- 
factor. Receive  our  humble  thanks  for  the  many  great  and  inwalu- 
fible  benefits  which  you  have  so  generously  bestowed  upon  the  country. 
Accept  this  little  wreath,  and  allow  us  to  place  it  upon  your  gray 
hairs,  as  a  slight  token  of  our  gratitude ;  and  believe  us  ever  your  firm, 
unflinching  friends.     Remove  your  hat !' 

'  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  I  do  1  D'  you  s'pose  I  'm  going  to  catch  cold, 
all  for  two  or  three  flowers?'  said  the  illustrious  pilgrim.  'Go 
ahead,  so'dgers !' 

The  chairman  shrunk  back  precipitately,  the  very  type  of  stupid 
wonder. 

If  the  behaviour  of  the  guest  was  singular  and  eccentric  in  the 
street,  it  was  still  more  so  when  they  were  all  seated  at  the  '  cold  collec- 
tion.' He  helped  himself  to  every  thing  upon  the  table,  without  the 
slightest  ceremony.  Meats,  puddings,  pies,  speedily  vanished  from 
before  him.  Long  before  the  repast  was  over,  half  the  invited  gfuests 
had  quitted  the  room  in  disgust. 

A  sort  of  council  was  now  held  by  the  triumvirate,  the  lawyer, 
editor,  and  chairman,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  huge 
fteder  who  was  exhibiting  his  gastronomical  prowess  in  the  next 
room,  was  the  veritable  Simon  Pure,  or  not.  From  the  obtain  of  the 
Guards,  they  learned,  that  while  the  escort  was  waiting  at  the  tavern, 
in  the  next  village,  their  guest,  in  the  identical  chaise  which  had  been 
used  for  his  entry  into  Unionville,  drove  up  at  full  gallop  to  the  inn, 
and  called  for  bandy-and-water.  The  landlord  immediately  in- 
formed them,  with  great  secresy,  that  it  was  no  other  than  President 
Jackson,  travelling  incog.,  to  avoid  display.  Without  farther  notice, 
they  had  surrounded  the  chaise,  and  extorted  from  its  occupant  a 
reluctant  promise  that  he  would  proceed  on  at  once  to  Unionville. 

Before  the  committee  could  decide  upon  the  proper  measures  to 

be  taken,  the  voice  of  '  the  nation's  guest'  was  heard  in  the  yard,  or^ 

dering  his  horse  to  be  put  into  his  gig,  and  consigning  the  landlord  and 

stable-boys,  in  no  measured  terms,  to  the  devil,  for  not  moving  fiuter. 

^e  chaise,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  speedily  brought  to  the  door. 

ood  bye !'  exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he  jumped  into  the  vehicle ; 
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and  before  a  word  could  be  returned,  crack  went  the  whip,  and  in  a 
trice  the  carriage  rattled  out  of  the  yard. 

Astonishment  for  a  moment  held  every  beholder  dumb ;  and  hardly 
bad  they  recovered  the  use  of  their  tongues,  when  a  new  marvel  ap- 
peared. Two  horsemen,  stout,  brawny  '  six-footers,'  galloped  up  to 
the  door,  and  cried  out  lustily  for  liquor. 

'  Landlord,'  said  the  foremost,  as  he  returned  the  cup,  after  tossing 
ofTits  contents, '  you  hav'  n't  seen  no  man  about  here,  a  sort  o'  scape- 
gallows-looking  scamp,  all  talk  and  no  cider,  have  you  V 

*  No  ;  stay,  though ;  how  did  he  look  1  —  how  did  he  dress  1'  de« 
manded  twenty  eager  voices. 

'  Long  grayish  hair,  sunken  eyes,  and  a  brown  coat,  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  a  shocking  bad  white  hat.' 

The  landlord  looked  at  the  lawyer,  the  lawyer  at  the  editor,  and  the 
editor  at  the  assembled  company ;  and  all  exchanged  mysterious 
glances. 

'  We  have  had  a  visitor/  replied  the  landlord,  '  but  he  was  n*t  a 
scape-gallows ;  not  he  !     He  had  a  scar  over  his  left  eye,  and     ■      ' 

*  y  es,  yes  !  —  go  on  !'  answered  both  horsemen. 
'  And  a  Roman  nose,'  added  the  editor. 

'  Exactly  !'  He 's  our  man  ;  we  've  got  him  !'  exclaimed  the  fore- 
most rider  to  his  companion ;  '  I  thought  we  were  on  the  right  track  !' 

'  What  do  you  want  of  him  1'  asked  the  landlord ;  '  he 's  the 
President!' 

'  Who  V  exclaimed  both  equestrians,  at  the  same  moment. 

'  President  Jackson.' 

'  President  Fiddlestick  !'  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  while  the  other 
burst  out  into  a  broad  laugh.  *  Do  you  know  who  you  have  been  en- 
entertaining  V 

*  No !'  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

'  We  are  now  in  pursuit  of  a  rascal  —  and  your  description  talliea 
exactly  with  his  appearance  —  who  is  one  of  a  gang  of  counter- 
feiters, that  broke  out  of  prison  about  a  week  ago.  A  reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars  has  been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Which  road 
did  he  take  V 

The  question  was  thrice  repeated,  but  not  one  of  the  bewildered 
by-standers  could  find  tongue  to  answer. 


The  next  morning,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  as  a  leader 
in  the  columns  of  the  '  Union ville  Democrat :' 

'UirPARALUiLXD  Pabty  Mbannxm  !  —  Many  of  our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the 
paltry  partizan  trick  which  was  yesterday  plaved  off  upon  the  committee  of  arrange^ 
menta  for  the  reception  of  the  President  —  and  tnroueh  them  upon  the  highly  respectlible 
citizens  of  UnionTill&  whom  they  represented  —  by  an  unprincipled  member  of  the 
opposition,  in  a  nc»ghboring  village.  Comment  upon  such  baseness  is  not  only  not 
called  for,  but  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  finger  of  withering  scorni  and  the  most  un- 
mitigated  contempt,  will  be  pointed,  hereafter,  to  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrageous 
stratagem  I  We  ardently  hope  that  no  citizen  of  Unionvule,  in  passing  through  a  certain 
neighboring  villa^  will  ever  give  his  suffrages  to  the  tavern,  whose  landlord  could  so 
far  forget  his  station,  as  to  become  accessary  to  a  base,  and  we  may  add  a  most  dishon- 
orable, deception.  It  will  gratify  the  President,  when  he  shall  come  to  hear  of  it,  to 
know  that  the  flourishing  village  which  fiitigue  and  over-exertion  alone  prevented 
him  from  extending  his  tour  to,  yields  to  none  in  her  reverence  for  the  principles 
of  ninety-eight,  and  m  her  admiration  of  the  distinguished  wamor  who  to  ably  wields  tbs 
hebn  of  state.^ 
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In  the  same  number  of  the '  Democrat,'  was  a  notice  that  lawyer 
Brown  had  '  brought  a  suit  to  recover  damaees  for  certain  panes  of 
glass,  broken  by  the  firing  of  ordnance,  in  honor  of  the  supposed 
arriral  of  General  Jackson,'  together  with  an  advertisement  of  the 
village  landlord,  that  a  large  plated  tankard,  with  several  silver  spoons, 
had  been  stolen  from  his  table,  on  the  day  before,  for  the  recovery  of 
which  a  liberal  reward  would  be  paid. 

To  this  very  day,  '  The  President's  Visit'  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
popular theme  in  Unionville. 


ON     THE     DEATH     OF     AN     INFANT. 


'  Tms  nMKh«r  wept  bar  ilrat-born,  for  ita  little  aool,  like  oChtr  tosM,  had  bMa  dUripaCad  in  the 
ataiMpber*  of  life.  Death  had  breathed  upoD  ite  butterllj  beuif ,  aod  it  roee  inm  the  world's  tean 
peetttoae  etorina,  into  the  erer-peaeeflil  ether ;  from  the  Aowen  of  earth,  to  the  flowert  of  paradiae.' 

JlAM  PaITL  RiCHTBt. 


0BEAM  of  my  bosom  I  to  its  darkn«ra  Btealing, 
Why  didst  thou  come  with  such  sweet  prophecy? 

To  wander  o*er  the  heart's  ungathered  feeling, 
And  wako  my  love,  on  it  to  smile,  and  die'T 

n. 

When  the  lone  autumn  wind,  around  our  dwelling. 

Sweeps  the  last  leaf  from  off  the  faded  tree, 
Oh,  how  does  memory,  in  our  bosoms  swelling, 

Bring  back  the  death-hour  that  has  gatheredthee  I 

111. 

What  oouldst  thou  win  from  earth,  thou  gentle  spirit ! 

That  thy  pure  essence  with  its  dust  combined? 
Jo V,  that  an  unearthed  soul  mi^ht  not  inherit  ? 

A  loftier  breathing  of  Omniscient  mind? 

VI. 

Pain  passed  thy  brow,  and  closed  thine  eye  when  dying, 
Played  with  thy  heart,  and  fluttered  on  thy  breath, 

Dimmed  the  last  smile  that  flicker'd  'neath  its  sighing, 
What  cottldst  thou  win,  my  boy,  from  liEe,  but  dea%? 

▼. 

The  cloud  hath  tau£rht  me ;  as  its  drop  descending 
To  earth,  shall  filter  through  each  rocky  vein, 

With  darker  elements  its  nature  blending, 
To  flash  a  jewel,  when  revealed  again  : 

▼I. 

Life's  trial  o*er,  my  Beautiful !  from  earth, 
And  from  the  grave's  deep  mine,  thy  soul  has  risen, 

And  immortality,  from  mortal  birth. 
Has  linked  it  to  the  spirit-gems  of  heaven  1 

Ifne-Tmk,  SipUmbv,  1838.  L'Assillb. 
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THE    HILL    OF    CIVILIZATION. 


k     DKBAM     or     THE     P K B ■ B N T . 


One  evening,  as  was  my  custom,  I  was  walking  in  a  neigbboring 
wood,  when  presently  my  mind  became  occupied  with  contemplations 
of  mankind ;  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  influence  of  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  grades  of  being.  The  envy  of  the  menial,  and 
the  haughty  pomp  of  the  affluent,  as  it  were  in  a  series  of  moving 
pictures,  passed  before  me,  in  sober  succession.  It  was  a  season  for 
tranquil,  uninterrupted  musing.  The  clear  heavens  were  thickly 
strown  with  stars,  and  in  their  midst,  the  moon  floated  in  her  own 
celestial  light.  The  fluttering  leaf  descended  to  the  earth,  wet  with 
dew.  The  fitful  roar  of  a  distant  waterfall,  and  the  low,  melancholy 
music  of  the  crickets,  chimed  in  solemnly  with  the  dreary  aspect  of 
nature,  and  brought  home  to  me  my  own  mortality,  and  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pride  and  ostentation.  Retiring. to  rest,  I  fell  into  a  pleasant 
slumber ;  '  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed  a  dream.' 

Methought  I  stood-  upon  a  wide  plain,  bounded  by  the  horizon,  in 
the  centre  of  which  rose  a  high  mountain,  called  the  Hill  of  Civili- 
zation. This  plain  was  covered  with  human  beings,  ignorant  of 
civilization,  and  was  called  the  '  Wilderness  of  the  Savages.'  Among 
them,  I  recognised  people  from  every  nation,  all  mingled  together ; 
some  worshipping  the  sun,  others  the  moon  ;  some  kneeling  to  blocks 
and  stones ;  and  a  very  few  acknowledging  no  God  at  all.  They 
seemed  chiefly  to  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing;  and  their  only 
pleasure  appeared  to  be,  the  gratification  of  the  animal  passions. 

The  Hill  of  Civilization  rose  to  a  peak,  and  was  portioned  into 
three  divisions,  formed  by  circular  walls,  each  of  which  was  inhabited. 
Passages  were  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  through  which  those  passed 
who  ascended  from  below,  each  of  which  was  guarded  with  great 
watchfulness.  The  first  division  was  thronged,  for  the  most  part,  by 
a  crazy  set  of  bedlamites,  whose  carousing,  laughter,  intemperance, 
and  blasphemy,  shook  the  very  mountain  itself.  Wretchedness  and 
crime  polluted  the  atmosphere,  and  my  heart  sickened  at  the  spec- 
tacle. A  few  of  the  number,  however,  turned  their  backs  upon  these 
scenes,  and  resisting  every  temptation,  broke  from  their  companions, 
and  commenced  climbing  the  precipice,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upward. 
With  the  jeers  of  the  multitude  sounding  in  their  rear,  they  nerved 
themselves  to  their  task.  Laboring  manfully,  they  soon  reached  the 
gate  of  the. second  division,  at  which  Justice  presided,  who  admitted 
them,  with  many  encomiums  upon  their  enterprise  and  exertion. 

Afler  making  acquaintance  with  their  new  associates,  they  bad 
much  reason  to  rejoice.  Yet  even  here,  they  were  not  a  little  an- 
noyed by  a  select  few,  who  had  more  pride  than  common  sense. 
For  example,  they  were  asked  :  '  How  they  passed  their  journey ;' 
'  if  they  had  any  poor  or  vulgar  relations  remaining  behind  ;'  '  if 
their  blood  had  ever  ran  so  high  before;'  'how  much  gold  they 
brought  up  with  them,'  et  cetera.  One  portly  gentleman,  of  evident 
authority,  objected  to  them  because  they  were  interlopers ;  but  being 
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reminded  that  his  father,  fifty  years  before,  came  up  the  aame  path, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  remaining  silent.  But  the  majority  greeted 
them  with  a  welcome,  and  they  soon  became  incorporated  members 
of  the  society. 

I  observed  that  industry  was  the  leading  feature  among  this  se- 
cond or  middle  class.  On  every  side  business  was  rushing  on  with 
giant  might.  The  busy  rolling  of  water-wheels,  and  the  clattering 
of  machinery ;  the  clinking  of  the  hammer,  and  the  lading  and  un- 
lading of  goods ;  all  mingled  together  in  a  sort  of  systematic  confu- 
sion ;  while  the  harvest  song,  echoing  among  the  hills,  told  where 
the  husbandman  walked  like  a  king  among  his  golden  sheaves.  Here 
Health,  the  child  of  Industry,  flourished  as  a  rose ;  Contentment  was 
singing  her  song,  where  the  mechanic  stood  gazing  at  his  own  work- 
manship. Intelligence  beamed  from  every  eye ;  and  affection  shed 
a  holy  charm  over  the  family  circle.  Fashion,  that  tyrant  of  nations, 
here  exercised  but  weak  authority.  She  was  subordinate  to  Taste  and 
Convenience,  who  managed  all  the  domestic  affairs  of  this  people. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  marred  the  felicity  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  middle  class.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  girt  with 
a  wall  of  brass,  stood  the  Temple  of  Luxury,  with  its  dome  partly 
veiled  in  clouds,  and  its  roof,  inlaid  with  gold,  burning  in  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun.  From  thence  came  the  breathings  of  bewitching 
music,  the  murmur  of  pleasant  voices,  and  loud  peals  of  laughter ; 
which,  with  the  glimpses  of  gorgeous  sights,  and  showy  equipages, 
deluded  many  of  the  sober  inhabitants  below.  These  temptations 
were  continually  sounding  in  their  ears,  owing  to  a  breeze  which 
blew  down  the  mountain,  and  which  also  prevented  the  complaints  of 
the  more  miserable  at  its  foot  from  rising  upward. 

My  eyes  were  soon  turned  to  where  a  large  number  were  struggling 
up  the  rugged  path  that  led  to  the  Temple  of  Luxury.  Anxiety  was 
visible  iu  all  their  movements.  They  seemed  also  to  lack  that  inde- 
pendence which  had  previously  characterized  them.  They  presently 
arrived  at  a  magnificent  gate,  over  which  swelled  an  arch,  crowned 
with  rich  figures  in  sculpture.  This  was  guarded  by  a  large  gentle- 
man, of  fiorid  countenance,  and  dropsical  aspect,  whose  name  waa 
Wealth.  Money  was  the  passport,  reputation  being  of  te^ondary 
consideration.  But  as  the  fame  of  the  rich  travellers  had  preceded 
them,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  admission.  As  they 
passed  along,  salutations  were  showered  upon  them  from  every  side ; 
the  only  wonder  seemed  to  be,  that  they  had  never  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  before.  Apologies  were  tendered,  excuses  made,  every  ex- 
ertion manifested,  to  render  the  new-comers  happy.  In  fact,  all  the 
grandees  around  the  temple  did  nothing  but  compete  vrith  each  other 
in  the  preparation  of  gorgeous  entertainments  for  the  strangers  of 
worth,  who  had  come  among  them. 

Upon  a  closer  inspection,  the  new  inmates  found  that  the  Temple 
of  Luxury  was  not  what  it  appeared  from  a  distance.  Vice  was 
alarmingly  triumphant.  Bloated  Intemperance  staggered  along,  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  ;  hobbling  Gout,  with  his  limbs  swathed  in 
flannel,  followed  in  his  train  \  pale  Dyspepsia,  with  his  rueful  coun- 
tenance, and  skeleton  form,  groaned  with  the  weary  load  of  life ; 
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yellow  Jaundice  was  paying  the  penalty  of  a  late  debauch  ;  and  ever 
and  anon  some  unfortunate  suicide  was  reported  to  have  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  in  a  fit  of  ennui. 

Here,  I  observed,  Fashion  held  her  court.  She  gave  a  tone  to  all 
the  society  about  her.  She  was  the  great  dictator  over  alL  Her  vic- 
tims were  chiefly  among  the  females.  Consumption  was  her  execu- 
tioner, and  death  her  penalty  ;  yet  was  she  hugged  with  surpassing 
devotion.  She  attended  all  her  devotees  tp  the  tomb  itself,  and  raised 
a  nlausoleum  over  them,  that  posterity  might  know  how  many  con- 
quests she  could  boast.  Some  of  her  victims,  afler  sinking  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  thrown  over  the  battlements,  fall- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where,  unwept,  they  ended  a  miserable 
existence. 

I  paused,  and  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  seen.  I  looked  up  ; 
the  mountain  seemed  to  rock,  and  the  ground  to  tremble  beneath  my 
feet.  I  sprang  up,  affrighted,  and  suddenly  awoke.  All  was  in  an 
instant  dissolved,  like  the  thin  mist  of  the  morning.  The  light  burst 
into  my  windows ;  the  breath  of  dawn  stirred  the  trees  upon  the 
upland;  and  I  was  once  more  awake  to  the  stem  realities  of^life. 

H*  H.  R. 


THE     'BETTER     LAND.' 
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I. 

Oh  ooald  we  see  the  regions  beyond  the  azure  air, 
And  could  we  see  the  legions  of  blessed  spirits  there; 
And  could  we  see  the  mansions  prepared  for  us  on  high. 
And  the  fragrant,  Auleless  (lowers  that  are  beyond  that  sky ; 

Should  we  ever  ^hed  a  tear, 
For  our  cares  and  sorrows  here ! 

II. 

Oh  could  we  see  the  glory  our  long'lost  friends  have  claimed, 
Brighter  than  ever  story  that  human  lips  have  framed ; 
Ck>uld  we  behold  the  pleasures  which  tliey  are  tasting  now. 
And  see  the  sparkling  treasures  bound  round  each  radiant  brow; 

should  we  weep,  or  should  we  sigh, 
That  things  of  earth  must  die ! 

III. 

Bat  thottffh  we  have  not  seen  it,  that  kingdom  free  from  wo, 
Though  there's  a  sulf  between  it  and  us,  we  know  't  is  so ; 
Though  death  divide  it  from  us,  we  know  that  we  must  die. 
And  in  Gtoo's  holy  promise  our  souls  may  well  relv : 

Shall  we  not  believe  the  word, 
Once  from  his  own  lips  heard  \ 
» 

We  trust  in  Him  to  aid  ut.  upon  our  pQgrimage, 
And  though  the  world  upbraid  us.  with  Him  will  we  engage : 
And  in  our  path  to  heaven,  thougn  thorns  and  weeds  be  strown, 
We*U  pray  to  be  forgiven,  trustms  in  Christ  alone: 

Dash  the  swelling  tear  away ! 

Such  joy  can  never  know  decay. 
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A    LEGEND    OF    COMMUNIPAW. 


TO     THB     BDITOR     OP     THB     KIT  I CXBEBOOKB  E     MAOAIIITS. 

Sir  :  I  observed  in  your  last  month's  periodical,  a  communication 
from  a  Ml*.  Yandsrdonk,  giving  some  information  concerning  Gom- 
munipaw.  I  herewith  send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  legend  connected  with 
that  place ;  and  am  much  surprised  it  should  have  escaped  the  re* 
searches  of  your  very  authentic  correspondent,  as  it  relates  to  an  edifice 
scarcely  less  fated  than  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimnies.  I  give  you 
the  legend  in  its  crude  and  simple  state,  as  I  heard  it  related  ;  it  is  ca- 
pable, however,  of  being  dilated,  inflated,  and  dressed  up  into  very  im- 
posing shape  and  dimensions.  Should  any  of  your  ingenious  contribu- 
tors in  this  line  feel  inclined  to  take  it  in  hand,  they  will  find  ample  ma- 
terials, collateral  and  illustrative,  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Keinier 
Skaats,  many  years  since  crier  of  the  court,  and  keeper  of  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  the  Manhattoes ;  or  in  the  library  of  that  important 
and  utterly  renowned  functionary,  Mr.  Jacob  Hays,  long  time  high 
constable,  who,  in  the  course  of  hb  extensive  researches,  has  amassed 
an  amount  of  valuable  facts,  to  be  rivalled  only  by  that  great  hbtorical 
collection, '  The  Newgate  Calendar.' 

Your  humble  servant, 

Babbitt  Vait  Schaick. 

GUESTS    FROM    O IBBBT -I SLA (f D. 

A  LCGBHD  OP  COMMUMIPAW. 

Whoever  has  visited  the  ancient  and  renowned  village  of  Commu- 
nipaw,  may  have  noticed  an  old  stone  building,  of  most  ruinous  and 
sinister  appearance.  The  doors  and  window-shutters  are  ready  to 
drop  from  their  hinges ;  old  clothes  are  stufied  in  the  broken  panes 
of  glass,  while  legions  of  half-'Starved  dogs  prowl  about  the  premises, 
and  rush  out  and  bark  at  every  passer  by ;  for  your  beggarly  house  in  a 
village  is  most  apt  to  swarm  with  profligate  and  ill-conditioned  dogs. 
What  adds  to  the  sinister  appearance  of  this  mansion,  is  a  tall  frame  in 
front,  not  a  little  resembling  a  gallows,  and  which  looks  as  if  waiting  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  well-merited  airing.  It 
is  not  a  gallows,  however,  but  an  ancient  sign-post;  for  this  dwelling, 
in  the  golden  days  of  Communipaw,  was  one  of  the  most  orderly 
and  peaceful  of  village  taverns,  where  all  the  public  aflairs  of  Com- 
munipaw  were  talked  and  smoked  over.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  viery 
building  that  Olofle  the  Dreamer,  and  his  companions,  concerted  that 
great  voyage  of  discovery  and  colonization,  in  which  they  explored 
Buttermilk  Channel,  were  nearly  shipwrecked  in  the  strait  ot  Hell- 
gate,  and  finally  landed  on  the  island  of  Manhattan^  and  founded  the 
great  city  of  New- Amsterdam. 

Even  after  the  province  had  been  cruelly  wrested  from  the  sway  of 
their  High  Mightinesses,  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  British  and 
the  Yankees,  this  tavern  continued  its  ancient  loyalty.    It  b  true, 
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the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disappeared  from  the  sign ;  a  strange 
hird  being  painted  oyer  it»  with  the  explanatory  legend  of '  Die  Wilde 
Q-ANn,'  at  The  Wild  Goose ;  but  this  all  the  world  Knew  to  be  a  sly  rid- 
dle of  the  landlord,  the  worthy  Tennis  Van  Gieson,  a  knowing  man 
in  a  small  way,  who  laid  his  finger  beside  his  nose  and  winked,  when 
any  one  studied  the  signification  of  his  sign,  and  observed  that  his 
goose  was  hatching,  but  would  join  tl|e  flock  whenever  they  flew  over 
die  water ;  an  enigma  which  Was  the  perpetual  recreation  and  delight 
of  the  loyal  but  fat-headed  burghers  of  Communipaw,  , 

Under  the  sway  of  this  patriotic,  though  discreet  and  quiet  publi- 
can^ the  taVem  continued  to  flourish  in  primeval  tranquillity,  and  was 
the  resort  of  all  true-hearted  Nederlanders,  from  all  parts  of  Pavonia ; 
who  met  here  quietly  and  secretly,  to  smoke  and  drink  the  downfall 
of  Briton  and  Yankee,  and  success  to  Admiral  Van  Tromp. 

The  only  drawback  on  the  comfort  of  the  establishment,  was  a 
nephew  of  mine  host,  a  sister's  son,  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp  by  name, 
ana  a  real  scamp  by  nature.  Thb  unlucky  whipster  showed  an  early 
propensity  to  mischief,  which  he  gratified  in  a  small  way,  by  playing 
tricks  upon  the  frequenters  of  the  Wild  Goose ;  putting  gunpowder 
in  their  pipes,  or  squibs  in  theirpockets,  and  astonishing  them  with  an 
explosion,  while  they  sat  nodding  round  the  fire-place  in  the  bar-room ; 
and  if  perchance  a  worthy  burgher  from  some  distant  part  of  Pavonia 
had  lingered  until  dark  over  his  potation,  it  was  odds  but  that  young 
Vanderscamp  would  slip  a  briar  under  his  horse's  tail,  as  he  mounted, 
and  send  him  clattering  along  the  road,  in  neck-or-nothing  style,  to  his 
infinite  astonishikient  and  discomfiture. 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  that  mine  host  of  the  Wild  Goose  did  not 
turn  such  a  graceless  varlet  out  of  doors ;  but  Teunis  Van  Gieson  was 
an  easy-tempered  man,  and,  having  no  child  of  his  own,  looked  upon 
his  nephew  with  almost  parental  indulgence.  His  patience  and  good 
nature  were  doomed  to  be  tried  by  an  otherinmate  of  his  mansion.  This 
was  a  cross-grained  curmudgeon  of  a  negro,  named  Pluto,  who  was 
a  kind  of  enigma  in  Gommunipaw.-  Where  he  came  from,  no- 
body knew.  He  was  found  oile  morning,  after  a  storm,  cast  like  a 
sea-monster  on  the  strand,  in  front  of  the  Wild  Goose,  and  lay  there, 
001*0  dead  than  alive.  The  neighbors  gathered  round,  and  Specu- 
lated on  this  production  of  the  deep  ;  whether  it  were  fish  or  flesh,  or 
a  compound  of  both,  commonly  yclept  a  merman.  The  kind-hearted 
Teunis  Van  Gieson,  seeing  that  he  wore  the  human  form,  took  him 
into  his  house,  and  warmed  him  into  life.  By  degrees,  he  showed 
signs  of  intelligence,  and  even  uttered  sounds  very  much  like  lan- 
guage, but  which  no  one  in  Gommunipaw  could  understand*  Some 
thought  him  a  negro  just  from  Guinea,  who  had  either  fallen  over- 
boara,  or  escaped  from  a  slave-ship.  Nothing,  however,  could  ever 
draw  from  him  any  account  of  his  origin.  When  questioned  on  the 
subject,  he  merely  pointed  to  Gibbet->Island,  a  small  rocky  islet,  which 
lies  in  the  open  bay,  just  opposite  to  Gommunipaw,  as  if  that  were  his 
native  place,  though  every  body  knew  it  had  never  been  inhabited. 

In  the  process  of  time,  he  acquired  something  of  the  Dutch 
lan^age,  that  is  to  say,  he  learnt  all  ite  vocabulary  of  oaths  and  ma- 
ledictions, with  just  woids  sufficient  to  string  them  together.  '  Donder 
en  blicksem  i'  (thunder  and  lightning,)  was  the  genUest  of  his  ejacu- 
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lations.  For  years  he  kept  about  the  Wild  Goose,  more  like,  one  of 
those  familiar  spiiits,  or  household  eoblins,  that  we  read  of»  than  like  a 
human  being.  He  acknowledgea  allegiance  to  no  one,  but  per- 
formed various  domestic  offices,  when  it  suited  his  humor ;  waiting 
occasionally  on  the  guests ;  grooming  the  horses,  cutting  wood,  draw- 
ing water;  and  all  this  widiout  being  ordered.  Lay  any  connnand  on 
him,  and  the  stubborn  sea-urchin  was  sure  to  rebel.  He  was  ne¥er 
BO  much  at  home,  however,  as  when  on  the  water,  plying  about  in 
skif  or  canoe,  entirely  alone,  fishing,  crabbing,  or  grabbing  for 
oysters,  and  would  bring  home  quantities  for  the  larder  of  the  Wild 
Goose,  which  he  would  throw  down  at  the  kitchen  door,  with  a  growl. 
No  wind  nor  weather  deterred  him  from  launching  forth  on  hia 
favorite  element :  indeed,  the  wilder  the  weather,  the  more  he  seemed 
to  eKijoy  it.  If  a  storm  was  brewing,  he  was  sure  to  put  off  from 
shore ;  and  would  be  seen  far  out  in  the  bay,  his  light  skiff  dancing 
like  a  feather  on  the  waves,  when  sea  and  sky  were  all  in  a  turmoil,  and 
the  stoutest  ships  were  fain  to  lower  their  sails.  Sometimes,  on  such 
occasions,  he  would  be  absent  for  days  together.  How  he  weathered 
the  tempests,  and  how  and  where  he  subsisted,  no  one  could  divine, 
nor  did  any  one  venture  to  ask,  for  all  had  an  almost  superstitious  awe 
of  him.  Some  of  the  Communipaw  oystermen  declared  that  they  had 
more  than  once  seen  him  suddenly  disappear,  canoe  and  all,  as  if  they 
plunged  beneath  the  waves,  and  after  a  while  come  up  again,  in 
quite  a  different  part  of  the  bay ;  whence^they  concluded  that  he>could 
live  under  water  like  that  notable  species  of  wild  duck,  commonly  called 
the  Hell-diver.  All  began  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  foul- 
weather  bird,  like  the  Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel;  and 
whenever  they  saw  him  putting  far  out  in  his  skiff,  in  cloudy  weather, 
made  up  their  minds  for  a  storm. 

The  only  being  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  any  likinff,  was  Yan 
Yost  Vanderscamp,  and  him  he  liked  for  his  very  wickedness.  He 
in  a  manner  took  the  boy  under  his  tutelage,  prompted  him  to  all 
kinds  of  mischief,  aided  him  in  every  wild  harum-si^arum  freak,  until 
the  lad  became  the  complete  scape-grace  of  the  village ;  a  pest  to  his 
uncle,  and  to  every  one  else.  Nor  were  his  pranks  confined  to  the  land ; 
he  soon  learned  to  accompany  old  Pluto  on  the  water.  Together  these 
worthies  would  cruise  about  the  broad  bay,  and  all  the  neighboring 
straits  and  rivers  ;  poking  around  in  skif&  and  canoes  ;  robbing  the  set 
nets  of  the  fishermen ;  landing  on  remote  coasts,  and  laying  waste 
orchards  and  water-melon  patches ;  in  short,  carrying  on  a  complete 
system  of  piracy,  on  a  small  scale.  Piloted  by  Pluto,  the  youthful 
V  anderscamp  soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  bays,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  inlets  of  the  watery  world  around  him  ;  could  navigate  from  the 
Hook  to  Spi  ting-devil  on  the  darkest  night,  and  learned  to  set  even  the 
terrors  of  Hell-gate  at  defiaihce. 

At  length,  negro  and  boy  suddenly  disappeared,  and  days  and  weeks 
elapsed,  but  without  tidings  of  them.  Some  said  they  must  have  run 
away  and  gone  to  sea ;  others  jocosely  hinted,  that  old  Pluto,  being  no 
other  than  his  namesake  in  disguise,  had  spirited  away  the  boy  to  the 
nether  regions.  All,  however,  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  village 
was  wen  rid  of  them. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  good  Teunis  Van  Gieson  slept  with 
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his  fathers,  and  the  tavern  remained  shut  up,  waiting  for  a  claimant, 
for  the  next  heir  was  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp,  and  he  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  years.  At .  length,  one  day,  a  boat  was  seen  pulling  for 
shore,  from  a  lon^,  black,  rakish-looking  schooner,  that  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  bay.  -  The  boat's  erew  seemed  worthy  of  the  craft  from  which 
they  debarked.  Never  had  such  a  set  of  noisy,  roistering,  swaggering 
varlets  landed  in  peaceful  Communipaw.  They  were  outlandish  in 
earb  and  demeanor,  and  were  headed  by  a  rough,  burly,  bully  ruf- 
fian, with  fiery  whiskers,  a  copper  nose,  a  scar  across  his  face,  abd  a 
great  Flaunderish  beaver  sloucned  on  one  side  of  his  head,  in  whom, 
to  their  dismay,  the  quiet  inhabitants  were  made  to  recognise  their 
early  pest,  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp.  The  rear  of  this  hopeful  gang 
was  brought  up  by  old  Pluto,  who  had  lost  an  eye,  grown  grizzly- 
headed,  and  looked  more  Hke  a  devil  than  ever.  Vanderscamp 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  burghers,  much  against  their 
will,  and  in  a  manner  not  at  all  to  their  taste.  He  slapped  them  famili- 
arly on  the  back,  gave  them  an  iron  grip  of  the  hand,  and  was  hail 
fiallow  well  met.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  all  the 
world  ovet ;  had  made  money  by  bags  fuU  ;  had  ships  in  every  sea, 
and  now  meant  to  turn  the  W  ild  Goose  into  a  country  seat,  where  he 
and  his  comrades,  all  rich  merchants  from  foreign  parts,  might  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  interval  of  their  voyages. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  little  while  there  was  a  complete  metamorphose 
of  the  Wild  Goose.  From  being  a  quiet,  peaceful  Dutch  public 
house,  it  became  a  most  riotous,  uproarious  private  dwelling;  a  com- 
plete rendezvous  for  boisterous  men  of  the  seas,  who  came  here  to 
nave  what  they  called  a  '  blow  out'  on  dry  land,  and  might.be  seen  at 
all  hours,  lounging  about  the  door,  or  lolling  out  of  the  windows ; 
Bwearingamong  themselves,  and  cracking  rough  jokes  on  every  passer 
by.  The  house  was  fitted  up,  top,  in  so  strange  a  manner:  ham- 
mocks slung  to  the  walls,  instead  of  bedsteads ;  odd  kinds  of  furniture, 
of  foreign  fashion;  bamboo  couches,  Spanish  chairs;  pistols,  cut- 
lasses, and  blunderbusses,  suspended  on  every  peg ;  silver  crucifixes 
on  the  mantle-pieces,  silver  candle-sticks  and  porringers  on  the  tables, 
contrasting  oddly  with  the  pewter  and  Delf  ware  of  the  original 
establishment.  And  then  the  strange  amusements  of  these  sea-mon- 
sters !  Pitching  Spanish  dollars,  instead  of  quoits ;  firing  blunder- 
busses out  of  the  window ;  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  at  any  unhappy 
dog,  or  cat,  or  pig,  or  barn-door  fowl,  that  might  happen  to  come 
within  reach. 

The  only  being  who  seemed  to  relish  their  rough  waggery,  was  old 
Pluto ;  and  yet  be  led  but  a  dog's  life  of  it ;  for  they  practised  all 
kinds  of  manual  jokes  upon  him;  kicked  him  about  like  a  foot-ball ; 
ehook  him  by  his  grizly  mop  of  wool,  and  never  spoke  to  him  without 
coupling  a  curse  by  way  of^adjectiveto  his  name,  and  consigning  him 
to  the  infernal  regions.  The  old  fellow,  however,  seemed  to  like  them 
the  better,  the  more  they  cursed  him,  though  his  utmost  expression  of 
pleasure  never  amounted  to  more  than  the  growl  of  a  petted  bear, 
when  his  ears  are  rubbed. 

Old  Pluto  was  the  ministering  spirit  at  the  orgies  of  the  Wild 
Gt>ose ;  and  such  orgies  as  took  place  there !  Sudi  drinking,  sing- 
ing, whooping,  swearing ;  with  an  occasional  interlude  of  quairelling 
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and  fighting.  The  noisier  grew  the  relrel,  the  more  old  Pluto  plied 
the  potations^  until  the  guests  would  become  frantic  in  their  merri- 
ment, smashing  every  thing  to  pieces,  and  throwing  the  house  out  of 
the  windows.  Sometimes,  after  a  drinking  bout,  they  sallied  forth 
and  scoured  the  village,  to  the  dismay  of  the  worthy  burghers,  who 
gathered  their  women  within  doors,  and  would  have  shut  up  the  house. 
Vanderscamp,  however,  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.  He  insisted  on 
renewing  acquaintance  with  his  old -neighbors,  and  on  introducing  his 
friends,  the  merchants,  to  their  families ;  swore  he  was  on  the  look- 
out for  a  wife,  and  meant,  before  he  stopped,  to  find  husbands  for  all 
their  daughters.  So,  will-ye,  nill-ye,  sociable  he  was ;  swaggered 
about  their  best  parlors,  with  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  sat  on 
the  good  wife's  nicely-waxed  mahogany  table,  kicking  his  heels 
against  the  carved  and  polished  legs ;  kissed  and  tousled  the  young 
vrou  ws ;  and,  if  they  frowned  and  pouted,  gave  them  a  gold  rosary,  or 
a  sparkling  cross,  to  put  them  in  good  humor  again. 

Sometimes  nothing  would  satisfy  him,  but  he  must  have  some  of  his 
old  neighbors  to  dinner  at  the  Wild  Goose.  There  was  no  refnsinff 
him,  for  he  had  got  the  complete  upper  hand  of  the  community,  and 
the  peaceful  burghers  all  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But  what  a  time 
would  the  quiet,  worthy  men  have,  among  these  rake-hells,  who  would 
delight  to  astound  them  with  the  most  extravagant  gunpowder  talee, 
embroidered  with  all  kinds  of  foreign  oaths  ;  clink  the  can  with  them; 
pledge  them  in  deep  potations ;  bawl  drinking  songs  in  their  ears; 
and  occasionally  fire  pistols  over  their  heads,  or  under  the  table,  and 
then  laugh  in  dbeir  faces,  and  ask  them  how  they  liked  the  smell  of 
gunpowder. 

Thus  was  the  little  village  of  Communipaw  for  a  time  like  the  un- 
fortunate wight  possessed  with  devils;  until  Vanderscamp  and  his  bro- 
ther merchants  would  sail  on  another  trading  voyage,  when  the  Wild 
Goose  would  be  shut  up,  and  every  thing  relapse  into  quiet,  only  to 
be  disturbed  by  his  next  visitation. 

The  mystery  of  all  these  proceedings  gradually  dawned  upon  the 
tardy  intellects  of  Communipaw.  These  were  the  times  of  the  noto- 
rious Captain  Kidd,  when  the  American  harbors  were  the  resorts  of 
piratical  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  who,  under  pretext  of  mercantile 
voyages,  scoured  the  West  Indies,  made  plundering  descents  vmon 
the  Spanish  Main,  visited  even  the  remote  Indian  Seas,  and  tnen 
came  to  dispose  of  their  booty,  have  their  revels,  and  fit  out  new 
expeditions,  in  the  English  colonies. 

Vanderscamp  had  served  in  this  hopeful  school,  and  having  risen  to 
importance  among  the  bucaniers,  had  pitched  upon  his  native  village 
and  early  home,  as  a  quiet,  out-of<the  way,  unsuspected  place,  where 
he  and  his  comrades,  while  anchored  at  New-York,  might  have  their 
feasts,  and  concert  their  plans,  without  molestation. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  British  government  was  called  to 
the^e  piratical  enterprises,  that  were  becoming  so  frequent  and  out- 
rageous. Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  check  and  punish  them. 
Several  of  the  most  noted  freebooters  were  caught  and  executed,  and 
three  of  Vanderscamp*s  chosen  comrades,  the  most  riotous  swash'* 
bucklers  of  the  Wild  Goose,  were  hanged  in  chains  on  Gibbet-Island, 
in  fuU  sight  of  their  favorite  resort.    As  to  Vandencamp  himself,  be 
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and  his  mtn  Pluto  again  disappeared,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Communipaw  that  he  had  fallen  in  some  foreign  brawl^  or  been 
swung  on  some  foreign  gallows. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  tranquillity,  of  the  village  was  re- 
stored; the  worthy  Dutchmen  once  more  smoked  their  pipes  in  peace, 
eyeing,  with  peculiar  complacency,  their  old  pests  and  terrors,  the 
pirates,  dangling  and  drying  in  the  sun,  on  Gibbet-Island. 

This  perfect  calm  was  doomed  at  length  to  be  ruffled.  The  fiery 
persecution  of  the  pirates  gradually  S9bsided.  Justice  was  satisfied 
with  the  examples  uiat  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
Kidd,  and  the  other  heroes  of  like  kidney.  On  a  calm  summer  even- 
ing, a  boat,  somewhat  heavily  laden,  was  seen  pulling  into  Communi- 
paw. What  was  the  surprise  and  disquiet  of  the  inhabitants,  to  see 
Van  Yost  Vanderscamp  seated  at  the  helm,  and  his  man  Pluto  tugging 
at  the  oar!  Vanderscamp,  however,  was  apparently  an  altered  man. 
He  brought  home  with  him  a  wife,  who  seemed  to  be  a  shrew,  and 
to  have  the  upper  hand  of  him.  He  no  longer  was  the  swaggpering, 
bully  ruffian,  put  affected  the  regular  merchant,  and  talked  of  retiring 
from  business,  and  settling  down  quietly,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  his  native  place. 

The  Wild  Gh>ose  mansion  was  again  opened,  but  with  diminished 
splendor,  and  no  riot.  It  is  true,  Vanderscamp  had  frequent  nautical 
visitors,  and  the  sound  of  revelry  was  occasionally  overheard  in  his 
bouse;  but  every  tiling  seemed  to  be  done  under  the  rose;  and  old 
Pluto  was  the  only  servant  that  officiated  at  these  orgies.  The 
visitors,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  of  the  turbulent  stamp  of  their 
predecessors;  but  quiet,  mysterious  traders,  full  of  nods,  and  winks, 
and  hieroglyphic  signs,  with  whom,  to  use  their  cant  phrase, '  every 
tiling  was  smug.'  Their  ships  came  to  anchor  at  night«  in  the  lower 
bay;  and,  on  a  private  signaJ,  Vanderscamp  would. launch  his  boat, 
and  accompanied  solely  by  his  man  Pluto,  would  make  them  oiyste- 
rious  visits.  Sometimes  boats  pulled  in  at  night,  in  front  of  the  Wild 
Qoose,  and  various  articles  of  merchandise  were  landed  in  the  dark, 
and  spirited  awav,  nobody  knew  whither.  One  of  the  m(Mre  curious  of 
the  inhabitants  kept  watch,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  features 
of  some  of  these  night  visitors,  by  the  casual  glance  of  a  lantern,  and 
declared  that  he  recognised  more  than  one  of  the  freebooting 
frequenters  of  the  Wild  Goose,  in  former  times ;  from  whence  he 
concluded  that  Vanderscamp  was  at  his  old  game,  and  that  this  myste- 
rious merchandise  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  piratical  plunder. 
The  more  charitable  opinion,  however,  was,  that  Vanderscamp  and 
his  comrades,  having  been  driven  from  their  old  line  of  business,  by 
the  *  oppressions  of  government,'  l\ad  resorted  to  smuggling  to  niake 
both  ends  meet. 

Be  that  as  it  may :  I  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  fact,  which  is 
the  butt-end  of  this  story.  It  happened  late  one  night,  that  Yan  Yost 
Vanderscamp  was  returning  across  the  broad  bay,  in  his  light  skifi^ 
rowed  by  his  man  Pluto.  He  had  been  carousing  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, newly  arrived,  and  was  somewhat  obfuscated  in  intellect,  by  the 
liquor  he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still,  sultry  night ;  a  heavy  mass  of 
lurid  clouds  was  rising  in  the  west,  with  the  low  muttering  of  distant 
thunder.  Vanderscamp  called  on  Pluto  to  pull  lustily,  that  they  might 
get  home  before  the  gmering  storm.    The  old  negro  made  no  reply. 
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but  shaped  his  coune  so  as  to  skirt  the  rocky  shores  of  Gibbet-Island. 
A  faint  creaking  over  head»  caased  Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes, 
when,  to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  three  pot  companions 
and  brothers  in  iniquity  dangling  in  the  moonlight,  their  rags  fluttoi^ 
ing,  and  their  chains  creaking,  as  they  were  slowly  swung  backwaid 
and  forward  by  the  rising  breeze. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead  1'  cried  Vanderscamp, '  by  pull- 
ing so  dose  to  the  island  V 

'  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  your  old  friends,  once  more,' 

growled  the  negro :  '  you  were  never  afraid  of  a  living  man,  what 
o  you  fear  from  the  dead  V 

*  Who  's  afraid  V  hiccupped  Vanderscamp,  partly  heated  by  liquor, 
partly  nettled  by  the  jeer  of  the  negro ;  '  who 's  niraid  1  Hang  me, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  once  more,  alive  or  dead,  at  the 
Wild  Goose.  Come,  my  lads  in  the  wind !'  continued  he,  taking  a 
draught,  and  flourishing  the  bottle  above  his  head,  *here  's  fair  weather 
to  you  in  the  other  world  ;  and  if  you  should  be  walking  the  rounds 
to-night,  odds  fish !  but  1  '11  be  happy  if  you  will  drop  in  to  supper.' 

A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply.  The  wind  blew  loud  and 
shrill,  and  as  it  whistled  round  the  gallows,  and  among  the  bones, 
sounded  as  if  there  were  laughing  and  gibbering  in  the  air.  Old 
Pluto  chuckled  to  himself,  and  now  pulled  for  home.  The  storm 
burst  over  the  voyagers,  while  they  were  yet  far  from  shore.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed,  and  the  lieht- 
ning  kept  up  an  incessant  blaze*  It  was  stark  midnight,  before  they 
landed  at  Conununipaw. 

Dripping  and  shivering,  Vanderscamp  crawled  homeward.  He 
was  completely  sobered  by  the  storm  \  the  water  soaked  from  without,- 
having  diluted  and  cooled  the  liquor  within.  Arrived  at  the  Wild 
Goose,  he  knocked  timidly  and  dubiously  at  the  door,  for  he  dreaded 
the  reception  he  was  to  experience  from  his  wife.  He  had  reason  to 
do  so.     ohe  met  him  at  the  threshold,  in  a  precious  ill  humor. 

'  Is  this  -a  time,'  said  she, '  to  keep  people  out  of  their  beds,  aAd  to 
bring  home  company,  to  turn  the  house  upside  down  V 

*  *  Company  t'  said  Vanderscamp,  meekly ;  *  I  have  brought  no  com- 
pany vrith  me,  wife.' 

'  No  indeed  !  they  have  got  here  before  you,  but  by  your  invitation ; 
and  blessed  looking  company  they  are,  truly !' 

Vanderscamp's  knees  smote  together.  *  For  the  love  of  heaven, 
where  are  they,  vrife  V 

.  *  Where  7 —  why  in  the  blue  room,  up  stairs,  making  themselves  as 
much  at  home  as  if  the  house  were  their  own.' 

Vanderscamp  made  a  desperate  effort,  scrambled  up  to  the  room, 
and  threw  open  the  door.  Sure  enough,  there  at  a  table,  on  which 
burned  a  light  as  blue  as  brimstone,  sat  the  three  guests  from  Gibbet- 
Island,  with  halters  round  theii:  necks,  and  bobbing  their  cups  toge- 
ther, as  if  they  were  hob-or-nobbing,  and  trolling  the  old  Dutoh  free- 
booter's glee,  since  translated  into  English  : 

'  For  three  merry  lads  be  we^ 
And  three  merry  lads  be  we ; 
I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  sand, 
And  Jack  on  the  gsUows-tree.' 
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Vanderscamp  saw  and  heard  no  more.  Starting  back  with  horror^  he 
xniased  his  footing  on  the  landing  place,  and  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  bottom.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  and,  either  from  the 
fall  or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church  at 
Bergen,  on  the  following  Sunday. 

From  that  day  forward,  the  fate  of  the  Wild  Goose  was  sealed.  It 
was  pronounced  a  haunted  house,  and  avoided  accordingly.  No  one 
inhabited  it  but  Vanderscamp's  shrew  of  a  widow,  and  old  Pluto,  and 
they  were  considered  but  little  better  than  its  hobgoblin  visitors. 
Pluto  grew  more  and  more  haggrard  and  morose,  and  looked  more 
like  an  imp  of  darkness  than  a  human  being.  He  spoke  to  no  one, 
bat  went  about  muttering  to  himself;  or,  as  some  hinted,  talking  with 
the  devil,  who,  though  unseen,  was  ever  at  his  elbow.  Now  and  then 
he  was  seen  pulling  about  the  bay  alone,  in  his  skiff,  in  dark  weather, 
or  at  the  approach  of  night-fall ;  nobody  could  tell  why,  unless  on 
an  errand  to  invite  more  guests  from  the  gallows.  Indeed  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  Wild  Goose  still  continued  to  be  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment for  such  guests,  and  that  on  stormy  nights,  the  blue  cham- 
ber was  occasionally  illuminated,  and  sounds  of  diaboUcal  merriment 
were  overheard,  mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  Some 
treated  these  as  idle  stories,  until  on  one  such  night,  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  equinox,  there  was  a  horrible  uproar  in  the  Wild  Goose, 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  not  so  much  the  sound  of  revelry, 
however,  as  strife,  with  two  or  three  piercing  shrieks,  that  pervaded 
every  part  of  the  village.  Nevertheless,  no  one  thought  of  hasten- 
ing to  the  spot.  On  the  contrary,  the  honest  burghers  of  Communi- 
paw  drew  their  night-caps  over  their  ears,  and  buried  their  heads 
under  the  bed-clothes,  at  the  thoughts  of  Vanderscamp  and  his  gal- 
lows companions. 

The  next  morning,  some  of  the  bolder  and  more  curious  under- 
took to  reconnoitre.  All  was  quiet  and  lifeless  at  the  Wild  Goose. 
The  door  yawned  wide  open,  and  had  evidently  been  open  all  night, 
for  the  storm  had  beaten  into  the  house.  Gathering  more  courage 
from  the  silence  and  apparent  desertion,  they  gradually  ventured 
over  the  threshold.  The  house  had  indeed  Uie  air  of  having  been 
possessed  by  devils.  Every  thing  was  topsy  turvy  ;  trunks  had  been 
broken  open,  and  chests  of  drawers  and  comer  cup-boards  turned 
inside  out,  as  in  a  time  of  general  sack  and  pillage ;  but  the  most 
woful  sight  was  the  widow  of  Yan  Yost  Vanderscamp,  extended  a 
corpse  on  the  floor  of  the  blue  chamber,  vrith  the  marks  of  a  deadly 
gripe  on  the  wind-pipe. 

All  now  was  conjecture  and  dismay  at  Communipaw  ;  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  old  Pluto,  who  was  no  where  to  be  found,  gave  rise  to 
all  kinds  of  wild  surmises.  Some  suggested  that  the  negro  had  be- 
trayed the  house  to  some  of  Vanderscamp's  bucaniering  associates, 
and  that  they  had  decamped  together  with  the  booty ;  others  surmised 
that  the  negro  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  devil  incarnate,  who 
had  now  accomplished  his  ends,  and  made  off  with  his  dues. 

Events,  however,  vindicated  the  negro  from  this  last  imputation. 
His  skiff  was  picked  up,  drifting  about  the  bay,  bottom  upward,  as  if 
wrecked  in  a  tempest ;  and  his  body  was  found,  shortly  afterward, 
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by  some  Cummunipaw  fishermen,  Btranded  amonff  the  rocks  of  Gtb- 
bet-Island,  near  the  foot  of  the  pirates'  gallows; '  The  fishenaen  shook 
their  heads,  and  bbeeryed  that  old  Pluto  had  ventured  once  too  often 
to  invite  Guests  from  Gibbet-Island. 


LINES 

fEOM    A    fllTEB    TO    All    OMLT    BBOTRSa    AT    ■  B  A*     "^ 


—  *  tbe  siti  «Bd  weapi 
At  whml  the  mUot  siiiiiin.' 


Fae  on  the  dark  blus  tm, 

MetliinkB  thy  Tosael  flies ; 
O,  turn  again  to  thy  own  &ir  land« 
Again  to  thy  own  blue  akies  I 
^haate  thee  back  on  the  bounding  keel — 
Why  should  tbe  tear  for  thy  wandfirisg  ated  1 

la  the  muaic  of  dashing  wavei^ 
The  aong  of  the  ocean-gale, 
And  the  lonely  cry  of  the  wild  aea-bird. 
When  atormy  winds  pravail, 
More  sweet,  more  joyoua^  more  dear  to  thee^ 
Than  the  music  of  home  aad  of  love  can  be  1 


m. 

0ost  thou  think  of  thy  nster  nowl 

Df  her  tender  love  to  thee  1 
Then  turn  thee  back,  in  thy  wild  career. 
And  forsake  the  dark  blue  sea ! 
Than  riudl  the  aun-light  of  by-gone  yean^ 
Spring  up  in  the  eyea  that  are  dim  wit)i  tean  1 


Since  thou  wert  awaj,  my  brother, 

The  light  of  my  li&  is  gone ; 
And  the  beautifal  Tiabns  of  early  days^ 
Even  as  the  winds,  have  flown  i 
For  ah  I  those  bright  visions  were  centered  in  theeu 
And  thou  art  afiur  on  the  lonely  aeal 


I  know  thy  love  ii  changelcas  atfll, 

I  know  thou  art  true  to  me } 
Yet  my  spirit  will  pine,  like  the  tinud  dove; 
THIl  thou  leavest  the  dark  blue  sea : 
We  know  that  the  sun  is  unchangieably  hrislit. 
Yet  it  gladdens  us  most,  while  enjoying  it^i^t 


Then  turn  thee  again  from  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Where  thy  bounding  vessel  flies } 
Again  to  the  htlis  of  thy  own  &ir  land, 
Apin  to  thy  own  blue  skies  I 
Then  shall  the  sun-light  of  by>£one  years 
Spring  up  in  the  eyea  that  are  cUm  with  tears !  t.  c. 
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i^.:^^/3j!l. 


MOmBR    THR  BB. 


Gentle  Reader  !  — you  Wno  hare  enjoyed  with  me  my  Bpring  and 
summer  musings— desert  4ne  not  amid  die  richer  and  more  eloquent 
glories  of  autumn. 

The  birds  have  nearly  all  left  me,  for  other  climes.  A  dejected'' 
looking  crow  alone  sits  hard  by,  upon  a  blasted  oak,  apparently  lonely, 
heart-broken,  and  weary  of  ILfe,  screaming  dismally  to  a  sable  com" 
panion,  who  answers  him  from  another  quarter  of  the  wood.  There 
IS  an  autumnal  wail  in  his  very  voice ;  a  dirge*like  strain ;  something 
that  bespeaks  the  death  of  the  year. 

The  whole  forest  around  me  is  one  blaze  of  golden  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  trees  are  mantled  with  robes  move  gorgeous  than  the 
robes  of  kings.  The  whole  valley  is  arched  with  rainbows.  Every 
hue  is  there ;  blood-red,  scarlet,  green,  and  brown.  There  is  nothing, 
save  the  ever-greens,  but  doth  suffer  a  change.  The  silent  sky  is 
filled  with  withered  leaves,  circling  solemnly  around,  and  gradually 
descending  to  the  earth.  A  thin  blue  mist  wraps  tlie  distant  hill, 
softening  its  gaudy  richness,  yet  hiding  none  of  its  beauties.  All  is 
solemn,  and  quiet,  and  impressive.  '  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man 
a-weary,'  seems  resting  himself  from  the  toils  of  the  year. 

Far  above  me,  on  the  plain,  orchards  are  bendine  with  their  afHu-* 
ent  abundance.  Plenty  staggen  over  the  earth,  loaded  with  blessings. 
The  heavy  wain  creaks  along  the  distant  landscape.  There  is  ue 
soft  peach,  with  its  tender  blush,  and  melting  flavor ;  pjrnmids  of 
apples,  reared  to  the  memory  of  cider,  and  long  winter  evenings  ; 
com,  whose  yellow  ears  lie  imbedded  in  the  husk,  like  pure  gold  in 
the  ore ;  pumpkins,  plump  and  mund  as  the  goodly  periphery  of  an 
alderman,  recline  lazily  over  the  field,  in  luxurious  e^se ;  vrith  eccen- 
tric squaishes,  crooked  and  perverse.  It  is  the  banquet  of  the  year  \ 
the  gathering-in  of  good  things ;  the  consummation  d^  labor  and 
of  hope. 

There  is  a  wild,  withered  fragrance  wandering  in  the  wood.  It  i» 
not  the  all-pervading  inc«nse  of  spring,  but  the  sweetness  of  decay  \ 
a  chastened  odor ;  a  something  that  has  been  touched  with  blast.  It 
is  from  the  pennyroyal,  on  the  upland,  the  dying  fern,  the  faded  herb« 
age ;  from  the  piles  of  drifting  foliacre,  amid  the  dim  aisles  below  \ 
from  the  purple  grape,  hanging  leafless  upon  the  tree ;  from  the 
heavy  autumnal  flowers  that  flame  along  the  watei^courses,  secure 
firom  early  frosts ;  from  the  ever-neen  pine,  and  from  thousands  oT 
medicinal  herbs,  that  linger  amid  the  sorrowing  rains  of  waning 
Autumn. 

The  dirge-like  murmur  of  the  cricket  and  grass-hopper  is  faintly 
heard  along  the  hills.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  the  grass-hopper  mtwdeave 
me.  He  has  been  eossiping  around  all  summer,  with  his  green  Quaker 
coat,  dissipating  his  time,  in  frolics  with  his  gay  companions,  and  in 
gadding  from  field  to  field.  His  day  of  reckoning  has  come.  The 
cold  frosty  nights  are  'a  caution'  to  him  already,  and  tbey  will  soon 
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'  be  the  death  of  him/  But  the  cricket,  that  little  household  insect^ 
will  sin?  to  us  from  the  hearth-stone,  when  the  tempest  is  loud  on  the 
hills.  He  spends  his  winter  months  at  home,  roving  only  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  is  a  hostage  for  the  return  of  another  season.  When  the 
fire  is  crackling  high,  and  the  family  circle  close  around  it,  and  the 
heavens  scowl  without,  the  garrulous  cricket  talks  to  us  from  his  warm 
retreat,  tellrag  tis  of  brighter  hours,  of  green  fields,  soft  winds,  and 
blooming  flowers* 

Through  the  whole  wood,  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  are  busy,  gather- 
ing  in  their  winter  stores.  Clattering  up  the  trees,  spluttering  forth 
his  words  in  great  confusion,  labors  the  uneasy  squirrel,  all  the  live- 
long day.  This  is  kis  harvest.  From  the  chestnut  and  the  walnut  tree 
he  rattles  down  his  food,  as  though  he  were  sole  proprietor  of  the 
forest.  Pert  and  saucy,  nothing  daunts  him.  He  has  ever  a  word 
ready  for  any  one  who  may  affront  him.  There  are  three  orders  of 
these  gentlemen  around  me  ;  the  red,  the  gray,  and  the  black.  And 
they  are  always  at  swords'  points,  if  squirrels  carry  swords.  The 
royal  sceptre  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  in  red  uniforms,  and 
they  are  most  exterminating  tyrants  ;  the  grays  are  barely  tolerated, 
but '  the  blacks'  are  annihilated  at  once,  without  judge  or  jury.  They 
are  seldom  seen,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  their  rulers. 

Hark  to  the  roar  of  the  sportsman's  g^n,  and  the  deep  bay  of  his 
dogs  !  How  the  hills  echo  back  their  forest  revelry !  The  sharp  crack 
of  the  rifle  rings  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  wood,  but  not 
with  the  muffled  tone  of  spring.  The  dogs  are  half  inspired  with 
their  task.  Bounding  over  the  sere  leaves,  overturning  the  under- 
brush, scenting  the  rocks,  and  peering  up,  with  a  solemn  look,  into 
the  tall  trees. 

The  setting  sun  wears  low.  The  whole  west  is  overspread  with 
autumnal  clouds,  gorgeously  streaked  with  hues  of  red  and  scarlet ; 
some  floating  lazily  along,  like  golden  ships  becalmed  upon  an  ocean 
of  crystal ;  some  like  misshapen  towers,  with  banners  streaming 
from  their  peaks ;  castles,  islands,  and  landscapes,  are  fantastically 
figured  in  the  glorious  congregation.  In  the  distance,  the  g^ant  hills 
stand  up  in  their  majesty,  hazy  with  a  purple  mist.  Nearer  by,  the 
river,  like  a  mighty  serpent,  winds  around  the  promontories  which  in- 
vade its  path,  lying  as  sluggish  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  silver,  the 
foliage  upon  its  banks  standing  double  in  the  transparent  waters. 
The  farmer,  as  he  moves  homeward,  is  followed  by  a  giant  shadow, 
which  keeps  ever  at  his  heels,  while  that  of  the  church  steeple  en- 
croaches upon  the  soil  of  another  parish.  How  solemn  and  how  glo- 
rious !  Burning  and  glowing  with  the  beauty  of  death,  yet  how 
calm  and  beautiful !  What  sermons  are  here,  in  the  great  cathedral 
of  nature !  What  preachers  are  the  hills,  at  such  an  hour !  What 
an  awe  and  solemnity  invest  the  earth  and  sky !  And  thes6  are  the 
teachings  of  My  Fishing  Ground.  h.  h.  r. 


AN    ALBUM    FRAOMKNT. 


Whsn  you  Were  born,  those  who  stood  by 

Smiled  glad,  while  you  were  crying; 
So  live,  tluit  all  around  shall  cry, 

And  you  may  smiley  when  dying.  c.  r. 
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BONO 


• 


I. 

Com,  fill  the  bowl ;  't  will  win  a  smUei 
To  glad  once  more  your  droooing  brOw, 

Nor  scorn  the  spell  which  can  oe^iile 
One  thought  from  all  that  wrings  you  now ; 

For  who  in  worlds  so  sad  as  this, 

Would  lose  even  momentary  blissl 

II. 

Come,  touch  the  harp ;  its  notes  will  bring 
At  least  a  wreck  of  happier  vears, 

The  sonea  our  childhood  lovea  to  aing^ 
Its  artless  joys  and  simple  tears ; 

How  blest  if  weeping  could  restore 

Those  brignt  glad  days,  that  come  no  mora  J 

III. 

Then  touch  the  harp,  and  free  and  fast 
The  tears  I  fain  would  weep,  shall  flow, 

Aad  fill  the  bowl,  the  last,  the  last ! 
Then  back  to  life's  deceitfid  show; 

And  waste  no  more  a  single  tear 

On  life,  whose  joys  are  sold  so  dear. 


FAMILIAR    LETTERS    FROM     LONDON. 


NUMBER    FOUR. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVENTDRES. 

I  SET  down  my  adventures  daily  in  a  journal,  and,  like  a  good  mer- 
chant, usually  post  up,  and  '  do  the  correspondence,'  of  a  Sunday 
morning ;  but  being  upon  this  occasion  on  short  allowance  of  time,  I 
will  merely  refer  you  to  the  original  entries.  An  ominous  begin- 
ning this,  and  savoring  of  '  bills  payable,  debtor  to  cash/  in  the  post- 
script. 

Sunday.  —  The  whole  night  long  sat  up  in  writing  home,  and  slept 
*  as  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate/  until  past  noon  of  Monday  ;  then 
rose  and  walked  out,  with  a  fashionable  air,  and  paid  a  morning  visit. 
I  have  been  three  weeks  only  in  London,  and  have  already  an  ac- 
quaintance. The  English  are  so  liants.  Here  two  girls  were  con- 
versing, by  a  kind  of  dactylology,  across  the  street.  I  sat  dictating  to 
the  one,  who  translated  in  signs  to  the  other.  I  asked  her  fifly  kisses, 
and  she  bantered  me,  like  Leonidas,  to  come  and  take  them  I  Put 
my  letter  in  the  post-office,  containing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  some 
of  the  best  remarks  extant  upon  English  churches.  In  comparing 
one*s  self  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Warburton,  or  the  like,  one 
ought,  in  consulting  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  envious  of  living 
merit,  to  place  one's  self  at  a  graceful  distance,  by  some  parenthetical 
phrase ;  '  if  I  may  presume,'  will  do.  It  gives  a  chance  of  recom- 
mending one's  modesty,  at  the  same  time.  I  belong  to  a  literary 
club  in  America,  the  '  Namby  Famby.'  We  are  often  negligent  of 
this  necessary  prudence. 
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Lookad  in  upon  an  exhibition  of  needle-work,  as  if  Iris  herself, 
and  not  Miss  Linwood,  had  woven  it.  Here  were  an  infinity  of 
pieces,  stitched  after  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci,  Carracci,  and  others,  with 
An  art  that,  under  the  Greeks,  would  have  entitled  the  author  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  Minerva.  Arachn^  had  surely  not  half  her  skill,  whose  pro- 
•geny  now  spread  their  webs  for  the  morning-dew  so  prettily  upon 
ihe  Duke  of  Devonshire's  lawn.  Walked  dirough  the  Strand,  in 
4}uest  of  a  brsakfikst.  Being  unused  to  London,  stopped  to  see  a 
rab  upset  It  is  a  tender  scene  ;  the  cabman  sympathizing  with  the 
passenger  for  not  having  broken  his  neck ;  the  latter  scrambling  out 
from  the  horses'  legs,  on  hands  and  knees,  the  other  looking  at  his 
watch  :  '  Take  your  shilling,  Sir,  if  your  honor  pleases ;  time 's  up.' 
At  number  333,  had  fried  sole,  a  slice  of  rump,  of  rosy  and  delicato 
icomplexion,  bread  and  ale— one  and  six  pence ;  and  then  went  up  into 
Summerset  House,  a  delightful  retreat,  where  one  can  sit  twiddling 
his  thumbs  by  the  hour,  looking  at  the  girls,  now  in  front  of  a  Murillo, 
now  a  DominichinL  Next  went  into  Pall-Mall,  (in  Yankee  done 
Poll-Moll,)  to  the  '  Persian  Kiosk ;'  paid  entrance  a  shilling,  and  for 
£his  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cigar,  the  news,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
well-furnished  room.  Smoked,  and  looked  over  the  index  of  a  maga- 
zine :  *  Turnips ;'  *  Modesty ;'  O'Connell ;'  and  the  errata :  For  *  Mar* 
dngale,'  read  nightingale;  for  'bottom,'  read  button;  for  'bitter 
halves'  of  these  Englishmen,  read  belter  halvee.  Thought  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  writers  ;  and  recollected  one  at  New- York,  who,  having 
occasion  to  write  '  Pope  Gregory,'  found  it  printed  off  '  Tom  !'  He 
was  a  virgin  author,  and  came  with  his  finger  on  it,  with  a  very  long 
face,  and  a  look  so  imploringly  expostulating,  that  even  the  bookseller 
relented,  and  agreed  to  cancel  the  sheet.  He  went  home,  most  grato- 
All ;  slept  soundly,  making  up  for  the  loss  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  out  it  came  next  morning,  '  Pope  Tom  Gregoiy  !' 

This  establishment,  and  the  numerous  others  through  the  metro- 
polis, are  called  '  Divans.'  The  Frenchman  smokes  in  his  Palais 
Royal,  Estaminet's,  covered  passages,  and  often  '  dashes  the  gods'  in 
the  open  streets.  The  Englishman  sits  here  more  elegantly  apart,  the 
Times  or  Chronicle  unfolded  by  him,  and  kissing,  with  a  '  long,  long 
kiss,'  the  polished  ivory,  exhales  in  ambrosial  puffs  the  Virginia  or 
Oronoco,  his  lips  opening  gently,  like  the  sleeping  virein's,  and  watches 
the  balmy  cloud,  as  it  rises  and  spreads  toward  toe  heaven  of  the 
Divan.  He  reclines  on  a  cushion,  softly  recumbent,  his  legs  are  out- 
stretched, and  his  soul  at  ease,  as  in  its  night-gown  and  slippers ;  and 
all  cares  being  at  length  dissolved,  he  repoees  on  the  narcotic  vapor, 
BB  the  babe  which  sighs  and  sinks  to  rest  from  its  mother's  lullaby. 
If  this  is  not  happiness,  then  there  is  no  happiness  for  mortal  English- 
men, this  side  Mahomet's  heaven  and  the  Houri's. 

'After  leaving  the  Kiosk,  with  arms  folded,  I  walked  up  and  down, 
as  if  waiting  for  a  suit  in  chancery,  in  Westminster  Hedl.  So  one 
iday  with  another,  I  go  wandering  about : 

— «- '  In  long  fiBlleries,  solelv, 
And  that's  Che  reason  f 'm  so  meLaucnoly !' 

St.  James'  Park  next  received  me,  and  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  tu- 
tdfcar  saint  of  this  most  excellent  city.    This  Park  is  not  frequented  by 
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persons  of  gentler  bloody  bat  has  a  good  many  ducks  and  gees^  swim- 
ming in  its  lakes,  and  fat  mutton  feeding  on  its  pastures.  A  lady  of  qua- 
lity does  sometimes  look  over  the  fence,  in  descending  to  Hyde  Park 
through  Piccadilly  ;  but  the  saint  has,  generally  speaking,  to  put  up 
with  his  original  associates,  the  '  publicans  and  sinners.'  I  sat  here 
by  myself,  and  felt  very  lonely.  I  h^ve  seen  a  picture  of  an  old 
Roman  standing  by  a  tree,  who  says  '  Non  wlus  sum.'  I  think  this  an 
Ugly  situation.  If  such  were  the  destiny  of  men  and  women,  they 
would  run  wild  in  the  forests,  or  grow  up  at  the  side  of  each  other, 
like  cabbages,  and  other  vegetables.  Persons  bred  in  Tillages,  grow 
into  an  immense  conceit  of  themselves,  and  think  there  are  no 
fireater  men  than  those  of  Lilliput.  One  of  these,  dropped  into  Lon- 
don, pines  in  his  loneliness,  and  seems  almost  annihilated.  Euro- 
peans suffer,  in  America,  from  the  opposite  evil.  An  Englishman 
called  Allan,  growing  weary  of  the  quiet  comfoits  of  his  home  in 
London  —  there  is  nothing  so  distressing  as  the  monotony  of  a  well- 
regulated  house — took  into  bis  head  to  pay  a  visit  to  '  the  States.' 
After  a  long  voyage,  with  three  in  a  state-room,  he  arrived  in  New- 
York,  in  the  very  effervescence  of  American  travelling,  and  found 
himself  there  a  guest  with  two  hundred  at  the  same  table,  and  a 
sleeping  partner  with  twenty  others  in  the  same  chamber  at  night. 
He  set  off  early  next  day,  disgusted  and  ill-natured,  on  his  tour.  All 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  live  upon  the  steamer,  chewing,  spitting, 
whitling.  The  bell  rang,  but  modest  Allan  had  no  more  of  the  din- 
ner than  *  the  Pious  ^neas  upon  the  island  of  the  Stroppades.'  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  I  saw  him,  again  involved  in  the  vor- 
tex of  a  crowded  hotel.  He  procured,  however,  a  private  room,  and 
there,  after  an  apology  from  the  landlord  for  leaving  him  without  com- 
pany, he  bolted  his  door,  and  sat  alone.  A  tear  often  started  in  his 
eye ;  he  thought  of  Magna  Charta,  and  trial  by  jury ;  recalled  the 
quiet  hearth,  the  Carlton  Club,  the  sweet  society  of  his  friends,  and 
his  wife  and  children  gathered  about  his  heart  1  He  reproached 
himself  for  any  neglects  of  them,  and  resolved  to  treat  them,  should 
he  ever  return,  with  a  constant  tenderness.  He  then  slept,  and  set 
out  again  with  the  day-light,  it  was  before  steam-engines  had  begun 
to  climb  the  Alleghany,  and  having  rattled  over  corderoy  bridges,  and 
roads,  which  showed  how  far  human  nature  is  behind  Mr.  M'Adam  in 
tumpiking,  he  reached  Pittsburgh ;  ribs  broken,  and  a  hat  from  Jupp's 
irretrieveably  smashed.  Here  he  found  the  same  gre^rious  multi- 
tude, the  same  annoyances ;  and  attempting  to  descend  the  Ohio,  next 
morning,  was  blown  up  by  the  steam-boiler.  *  Et  dulces  martens 
rsmimscitur  Argos,'  So  ended  poor  Allan,  without  even  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  privilege,  so  satisfactory  to  an  American,  of  having  three  or 
four  score  of  his  fellow  creatures  as  travelling  companions  to  eter- 
nity. 

The  eye  of  evening  was  now  half  closed,  and  the  moon  looked  on, 
though  not  without  blushing,  ^hile  the  sun  was  undressing  and  going 
to  bed  ;  yet  I  sat  still  musing,  and  the  twilight  kindly  spread  her 
gray  mantle  over  me  —  one  is  grateful  for  any  kind  of  politeness  in 
London  —  and  I  should  probably  be  sitting  there  yet,  but  there  came 
up,  I  know  not  by  the  instrumentality  of  what  divinity,  a  Frenchman, 
otherwise  a  very  clever  man,  whom  I  had  known  in  Paris.     Qua 
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gaudia  /  qui  complexus  !  A  man  of  refined  education,  and  polite 
manners,  addicted  only  to  a  few  vices,  such  as  wine,  gaming,  and 
ad  —  (I  was  going  to  say  a  naughty  word,  but  will  soften  it  down  to 
modem  delicacy) — admiration  of  the  sex.  He  did  me  many  favors,  in 
his  way,  in  Paris,  and  led  me  into  pleasures  which  the  adverse  fates 
cannot  annul.  He  frequents  society,  high  and  low,  particularly  the 
latter,  and  dotes  upon  me  with  singular  fondness.  By  his  invita- 
tion, we  supped  together  in  a  French  bouse  in  Leicester  Square,  upon 
'good  wine,  and  oysters,  raw,  roasted,  stewed,  and  scalloped,  by  the 
rosy  fingers  of  Miss  Q,uin.  And  now,  if  you  will  promise  not  to 
think  of  Plato's  symposium  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  transcribe  a 
brief  notice  I  have  made  of  this  entertainment. 


Monday  Evening. — English  oysters  are  better  than  French,  and 
be  it  said  without  irreverence  to  the  republic,  not  inferior  to  ours. 
The  little  ones  called  '  natives'  are  exceedingly  delicate  —  therefore 
called  natives,  and  are  best  eaten  from  the  briny  sea,  undressed. 
The  flavor  is  as  much  impaired  by  the  gastronomers,  as  often  the 
charms  of  the  native  women,  by  villanous  mantua-makeni.  Our 
landlady  was  the  neatest  of  the  Amphytrions,  looking  into  her  dishes 
us  into  a  mirror ;  knowing  the  entire  policy  and  economy  of  sauces^ 
varieties,  and  differences  of  salads ;  how  to  awaken  and  keep  alive 
the  appetite,  by  a  judicious  succession  of  courses ;  which  to  be  ate  hot^ 
which  cold,  which  crisp,  which,  quid  salsum,  quid  aduitum  sit,  as  the 
priest  knows  his  pater  noster.  . 

Leicester  Square,  too,  is  a  celebrated  spot  on  the  map  of  London. 
It  is  the  site  of  old  Leicester-Place,  built  by  the  great  Earl,  and  the 
dwelling  of  his  and  other  distinguished  families.  James'  unhappy 
daughter  Betsey,  also  George  the  Second's  pouting  son  Fredenck, 
died  here.  It  was  tenanted  once  by  Prince  Eugene ;  and  the  square 
itself  has  been  honored  by  the  residence  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Hun- 
ter, the  surgeon,  and  other  eminent  persons.  It  was  once,  too,  the 
very  centre  of  fashion,  and  edl  elegant  London  paraded  its  magnifi- 
cence upon  this  square.  Then  '  the  heaven's  breath  smelled  wooing- 
ly,'  and  so  it  does  now,  toward  evening ;  and  shops  displayed  here 
their  glittering  gems,  and  cashmeres,  and  all  manner  of  millineries, 
tempting  princely  customers.  Here  '  rich  Spencer's  tapering  leg,' 
cased  in  the  finest  silk,  mounted  its  gorgeous  equipage,  while  gay  and 
bartered  earls  gazed  breathless  upon  the  airy  step,  the  graceful  mien, 
Uie  sparkling  eye,  the  purple  lip ;  and  Leicester's  chariot  swept  like 
'  a  harnessed  meteor'  through  the  square,  and  grooms  in  painted 
coats,  as  the  Hours, '  doiTd  the  world  aside'  to  let  it  pass.  Alas !  the 
greasy  eating-house,  or  gambling  den,  now  occupies  the  palace  of  the 
Sydney's,  and  the  foot  of  nobility  is  no  more  heard  upon  its  pave- 
ment. Smutty  coed- he  avers  now  throng,  and  sweeps  as  black  as 
Bugg  Jargal,  where  '  round  the  coaches  crowded  white-gloved  beaux  '* 
the  heroes  of  Blenheim  have  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  plots 
of  campaigns  and  fortresses  are  succeeded  by  the  Batterie  de  Cuisine* 
While  the  Parisian  English  inhabit  the  elegant  Rivoli,  and  Place 
Vendome,  the  French  have  here  their  separate  quarter,  like  the  Jews, 
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the  meanest  of  London.    A  bronze  statue,  in  the  centre  of  the  place, 
is  all  that  is  left  of  ancient  gentility. 

Our  guests  were,  beside  myself  and  companion,  a  grave  and  pretty 
Englishwoman,  a  French  girl,  raw  from  Martinico,  named  Laura,  of 
intelligent  face,  innocent  of  edl  acquired  knowledge,  and  of  a  naivete 
a.nd  simplicity  altogether  unknown  in  these  civilized  countries,  who, 
her  mother  being  ill,  was  left,  with  a  black  servant,  to  our  mercy  for 
the  evening ;  and  finally,  our  landlady,  with  a  chub  of  a  son ; ,  she  a 
pretty  easy  Frenchwoman,  sufficing,  of  herself,  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  social  entertainment.     And  now,  O  Muse  !  your  duty  is 
to  record  our  conversation,  which  is  not  likely  otherwise  to  reach  the 
ears  of  posterity.*     Under  the  influence  of  common  politeness,  and  a 
ffood  deal  of  champagne,  we  began  by  saying  the  civillest  things 
imaginable  of  one  another's  countries.     English  beauty  and  virtue 
had  first  their  panegyric ;  two  qualities,  said  M*  Baron,  which  seem 
perversely  to  accompany  each  other ;  the  first  leading  us  into  tempta- 
tion, and  the  second  punishing  us  for  the  sin  of  being  tempted.     He 
recognised  the  fidelity  of  English  women  to  their  husbands,  but  of 
the  virtue  itself  he  professed  himself  not  greatly  the  admirer.     '  As 
for  a  faithful  wife,'  said  he, '  unless  married  to  that  impossibility,  a  con- 
stant husband,  I  know  nothing  half  so  disagreeable.     Your  time  and 
attentions  are  perpetually  taxed,  to  requite  her  merit  and  affection ; 
and  your  honesty,  too,  for  you  must  lie,  play  the  hypocrite,  and  prac- 
tice other  means  of  deceit.     Stay  out  late,  then  she  is  in  the  pouts 
at  your  return.     '  A  pretty  time  of  night ;'  *  any  body's  company,  I 
suppose ;'  and  ends  with  an  admonition  for  you  to  stay  out  altogether, 
with  other  such  complimentary  passages ;  or,  sending  the  servants  to 
bed,  she  waits  alone,  and  after  allowing  you  a  cold  bath  at  the  door, 
appears  herself,  a  candle  in  her  hand,  in  solemn  night-gown  and  cap, 
opens,  ^nd  then  retires,  as  if  walking  in  her  sleep,  and  making  no 
reply  to  your  civilities.    Oh  the  just  gods !     Wliat  a  pest,  now  that 
I  think  of  it !     You  know  what  insignificant  causes  may  disturb  the 
harmony  of  a  menage.    Domestic  happiness  is  a  delicate  and  tender 
flower,  and  the  slightest  chills  may  wither  it.     But  let  her  have  a 
little   aflair  of  gallantrv  on   hand,  ah,  ma  Jot  /   you  scarce  could 
imagine  how  amiable,  all  at  once,  she  becomes  !     So  gentle  in  her  re- 
proaches; so  indulgent  in   your  neglects  of  her,  esnecially  your 
absence  ;  and  so  attentive  to  all  the  aelicate  duties  and  kindnesses  ! 
When  you  return,  toward  midnight,  or  later,  from  your  cards,  your 
mistress,  or  other  necessary  amusements,  there  she  is,  anticipating 
your  return,  to  welcome  you  at  the  door ;  '  so  glad  you  have  come 
-  ■     ■  ■  ^ 

*  Wb  might  have  been  tempted  to  run  oar  pen  through  certain  sentences  in  this '  conver- 
■stion,*  and  kindred  paasi^ges  which  succeed,  but  for  the  &ct,  that  the  vivid  view  of 
foreign  morality  and  'American  independence'  which  they  afibrd.  may  not  be  without 
its  salutarv  tendency.  Many  of  our  female  exclusives,  and  'fasnionables*  par  excel' 
lence,  would  as  soon  think  of  confessing  their  age,  as  of  admitting  that  they  did  not 
adore  those  'loves  of  creatures,'  the  numerous  French  and  Italian  adventurers,  who  pro- 
menade Broadway,  with  their  '  long  heads  o'  hair,  and  tips  on  their  lips,  like  poodles.'  It 
may  be  well  said  of  us,  that  '  we  are  the  most  loan-loving  nation  under  the  sun.  We 
borrow  pretty  nearly  every  thing;  our  dresses,  our  morality,  our  habits  of  life.  We  are 
not  ah  idle  people,  nor  a  foolish  people ;  but  somehow  or  other,  we  have  eot  hold  of  a 
notion,  that  nothing  of  our  own  is  worth  a  brass  farthing,  and  tnat  every  tniiu;  belong, 
ing  to  foreigners  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.'  We  go  upon  tick  for  taste,  and  our  6or. 
rotpcd  morSity  is  such  as  our  correspondeDt  has  here  depicted.        Em.  KmcKBasocasa.. 
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home ;'  *  where  did  you  go,  my  love,  this  evening  V  '  I  hope  you  have 
enjoyed  yourself;'  '  come,  tell  me  lUl  about  it/  And  then,  with  her 
dear  little  tiugers,  parting  your  locks  acrosii  your  forehead,  she  im- 
prints a  burning  kiss,  a  kiss  warmed  into  love  by  the  anxieties  of  the 
evening,  upon  your  brow.  Ah,  ch&  ami^  take  my  advice;  have 
never  any  thing  to  do  with  a  faithful  womaiu  You  will  pine  away 
under  the  slow  fire  of  her  reproaches,  and  die  at  last,  a  martyr  to  her 
virtue.  In  France,  where  there  is  no  scandal,  opprobriouB  either  to 
husband  or  wife,  and  where  decent  appearances  are  preserved,  infi- 
delity is  no  more  a  vice,  than  stealing  was  at  Sparta ;  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  jealousy,  we  are  not  only  exempt  from  elopements, 
divorces,  and  the  dishonorable  composition  of  damages,  and  the  ecUUf 
in  trials  and  newspapers,  of  criminal  conversations,  bnt  very  nume- 
rous and  atrocious  crimes  are  prevented.  Whoever  heard  of  a  hor- 
rible Clytemnestra  or  Atreus,  stained  with  a  husband's  or  brother's 
blood,  in  Paris  V  Here  examples  were  related,  in  illustration,  of 
French  forbearance.  '  I  have  heard  of  one  married  Frenchman,* 
said  the  Baron, '  who,  having  surprised  a  careless  lover  with  his  wife, 
was  indeed  incensed,  even  to  demand  satisfaction  ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  some  weeks,  being  interrogated  by  a  friend  on  the  subject,  only 
said, '  Ah,  oui,  Monsieur ;  I  called  him  to  account,  and  all  is  settled 
to  my  wish.     He  apologized  like  a  gentleman  !* 

The  English  lady  opposite,  looked  grave,  which  next  brought  the 
discourse  upon  this  quality,  so  peculiar  to  the  English ;  I  objecting, 
and  my  companion  defending  it,  as  an  excellent  trait  of  the  national 
character,  and  showing  much  learning  on  the  subject.  Laughter  he 
treated  as  a  species  of  incontinence,  indicating  moral  weakness; 
observing  that  weak  and  silly  persons  were  most  subject  to  it.  It  was 
often,  he  said,  the  expression  of  the  malevolent  passions.  ^  We  have 
the  sardonic,  satirical,  hysterical,  and  idiotic  laugh.  On  a  wise  man's 
face,  it  detracts  from  his  wisdom  ;  on  a  fool's,  it  enhances  the  degree  of 
his  stolidity.  '  I  saw  a  laughing  fool,'  says  your  best  poet,  and  a  good 
Latin  authority  says,  *Eisu  inepto  res  inepticr  est  nulla.'  Philosophy, 
Religion,  Wisdom,  Prudence,  and  all  the  virtues,  are  painted  with 
serious  faces ;  while  all  the  Follies  and  Frivolities  are  smirking  jades ; 
and  Laughter  himself,  with  ridiculous  grimaces,  holds  his  sides, as  in  a 
fit  of  the  cholic.  Both  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  recommend  a  certain 
air  of  coldness  and  reserve,  as  necessary  to  respect.  Homer  exempts 
the  gods  from  this  infirmity ;  and  a  modem  divine,  I  think  with  good 
reason,  asserts  that  ',  laughter  is  an  effect  of  origrinal  sin,*  and  that 
Adam,  and  even  our  mother  Eve, .'  did  not  laugh,  until  the  Fall/  He 
hinted,  too,  at  the  accidents  which  occasionally  befal  persons  of  both 
sexes,  from  immoderate  laughter;  how  Anacreon  was  choked  to 
death  in  swallowing  a  grape-seed,  during  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  how 
Pope  Somebody,  in  seeing  an  ape  put  on  the  tiara,  in  imitation  of 
His  Holiness,  died  of  laughter;  and  finally,  he  remarked,  that 
Washington  laughed  but  rarely,  even  in  youth,  and  during  the  revo- 
lution, not  even  smiled. 

'  Because,'  replied  I, '  there  was  nothing  in  those  days  to  laugh  at ;' 
and  then  I  ventured  to  cite  some  authorities  in  favor,  of  respectable 
persons  who  were  subject  to  this  affection.  Even  courtly  Chesterfield 
mdulged  in  a  smile ;  and  I  reminded  him  of  Homer's  '  inextinguish- 
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able  laugb^  in  heaven  ;  of  Virgirs  '  Olli  aubrideus/  and  of  numerous 
poets,  who  bad  signalized  smiles  among  the  divinest  graces  of  the 
human  countenance  ;  and  why  should  not  laughter,  instead  of  a  sin, 
be  considered  as  a  gift  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  to  console  miser- 
able mortals  for  their  deprivation  of  paradise  1  Democritus,  Sir^ 
was  an  excellent  philosopher,  and  yet  his  muscles  were  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  irrision ;  and  Plato,  too,  was  much  addicted  to  laughing  £ 
for,  indulging  one  day  in  this  relaxation,  with  his  friends,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  seeing  some  one  approach  :  '  Let  us  be  grave,'  said  he ;  '  I 
see  a  fool  coming.'  This  was  a  fellow  who  could  not  laugh,  and  who 
measured  other  men's  wisdom  by  their  grave  looks.  If  indeed  gravity 
were  an  evidence  of  sense,  I  know  an  animal,  which  must  not  be 
mentioned  to  polite  ears,  but  is  described  in  Bufifon,  which  would 
dispute  the  palm  of  philosophy  and  wisdom  with  the  gravest  English- 
man of  this  island.'  This  last  sentence,  however,  I  suppressed,  out  of 
respect  for  the  lady  who  sat  opposite,  and  who  looked  vei^y  pretty. 
And  now  our  Frenchman,  who  is  a  most  agreeable  actor,  as  all  French- 
men are,  and  has  a  pleasant  faculty  of  making  nonsense  easy  to  every 
capacity,  told  a  story,  with  such  ludicrous  circumstances,  that  gravity 
at  once  forsook  the  table.  Billy  exploded  with  a  mouthful  of  soup, 
besprinkling  the  guests ;  Pompey  bared  his  .two  rows  of  ivory,  almost 
from  «ar  to  ear ;  the  English  lady's  corsets  took  leave  of  their  hooks 
and  eyes,  while  Laura  screamed  right  out ;  and  the  whole  house,  like 
Homer's  heaven,  was  in  one  nproai;  of  inextinguishable  merriment. 
When  order  was  restored,  we  agreed  that  the  French  usually  laugh 
and  gesticulate  too  much,  and  the  English  too  little,  and  that  the  per- 
fect gentlemen  was  somewhere  between  the  extremes ;  but  we  con- 
cluded that  a  fool  should  laugh  always,  as  an  apology  for  having  no 
brains. 

Here  the  conversation  took  a  turn,  and  I  ventured  to  entertain 
Laura. 

'  I  never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters ;  I  am  the  only  child,  et  mam- 
ma est  joliment  ric/ie,  out  /  We  have  hardly  ever  more  than  one  or 
two  in  Martinico.' 

'  It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  French  custom  ;  it  is  the  same  in  Paris* 
The  English  are  more  indiscreet :  a  dozen  here  is  not  uncommon.' 

'  And  in  America  ]' 

'  Even  worse,  Miss.  My  mother  had  five  daughters  running.'  '  Oh 
mercy  !*  '  And  then  she  had  three  sons.'  '  Gracious  me  !  —  and  were 
they  running,  too  ]* 

•  A  little  of  the  rabbit,  Miss.' 

'  Ah,  nan^  Monsieur  ;  sil  n*y  avait  que  mat  et  les  lapins  au  mondot 
le  moTideJinirait  bientdt,* 

We  were  interrupted  here  by  general  topics,  which  settled  at 
length  upon  the  Americans,  especially  the  women ;  whom  our  land- 
lady represented  as  turtle-doves  of  iunocence,  the  Baron  taking  up 
the  theme  in  the  same  key.  '  Yes,  madam,  there  was  a  time  when  an 
American  girl,  up  to  fifteen,  did  not  know  of  what  sex  she  was.  I 
had  an  uncle,  the  duke  of  Liancour,  who  assisted  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  travelled  afterward  through  New-England,  who 
actually  asked  a  girl,  of  great  virginity  of  face,  about  this  age,  dip- 
ping him  water  from  the  well, '  Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl  t'    And  she 
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fepUed,  in  a]l  the  ingenuousness  of  her  innocence, '  I  do  n't  know  !* 
Here  there  was  a  pause  ;  whether  from  doubt  or  admiration,  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  it  is  degeneracy  in  me,  but  I 
really  did  not  feel  flattered  by  this  exceeding  virtue  of  our  grand* 
mothers.  *  Ask  one  of  them  now !'  thought  I.  The  Baron  continued. 
'  But  the  intercourse  with  Europe  has  operated  a  favorable  change  in 
the  intelligence  of  American  girls,  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  American  .women,  whether  from  the 
excitability  of  their  climate,  or  the  early  development  of  passions, 
incident  to  a  free  government,  and  the  emotion  given  by  a  rapid  pro- 
gress of  society,  are  of  a  temperament  more  warm,  more (he 

was  going  to  say  '  amorous,'  but  I  objected  to  the  expression,  al- 
though it  is  softer  in  French,)  more  loving  and  affectionate,  than  the 
women  of  any  of  the  European  nations,  from  Cadiz  to  Constantinople ; 
and  I  know  them  all.  There  is  greater  conjugal  fidelity,  it  is  trUe  ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  fticility  of  living,  better  assorted  matches,  and  es- 
pecially to  a  want  of  gallantry  and  address  in  the  other  sex.  I  tarried 
m  New- York  but  two  months,  and  I  assure  you  I  made  quite  a  revo- 
lution among  the  women  there.  I  do  not  say  the  New-Yorkers  are 
naturally  deficient  of  amiable  qualities  ;  there  are  many  who  would 
fall  in  love,  but  have  notes  to  pay  in  bank.  Penelope's  husband  was 
the  hero  of  his  age,  and  her  wooers  were  lubberly  kings,  intent  upon 
vrine  and  good  dinners,  and  therefore  Penelope  was  faithful.  That 
a  husband,  who  is  a  disagreeable  creature,  generally  speaking,  should 
pretend  to  vindicate  his  wife's  affections,  against  a  lover  who  is  quite 
the  contrary,  seems  to  me  the  height  of  presumption.  In  natural 
beauty,  the  American  women  are  profusely  endowed.  There  is  now 
a  dove-like  creature  in  Paris,  who  has  spent  her  sinless  years,  up  to 
eighteen,  in  America,  and  travelling  under  care  of  her  father,  a 
genera]  and  magnifico  of  the  state  of  New- York.  I  have  purposely 
absented  myself  from  society,  since  a  month,  from  total  inability  to 
resist  the  influence  of  her  charms.  However,  in  finely  rounded  shoul- 
ders —  nor  should  shoulders  be  the  largest  part  of  a  woman ;' .  .  .1 
leave  out  a  few  remarks  here,  which  would  lose  greatly  by  a  trans- 
lation. I  have  always  heard  this  one  exception  to  American  beauty, 
which  is  otherwise  in  good  esteem,  in  both  the  French  and  English 
capitals.  What  angels  must  you  be,  who  have  your  very  imperfec- 
tions in  common  with  the  chertibs  ! 

But  I  stood  up,  I  confess  with  limited  information,  for  my  fair  coun- 
trywomen. '  Is  it  not  possible.  Sir,  that  your  requirements  in  this 
particular,  in  France  and  England,  may  be  excessive  ?  If  we  admit 
the  Venus  Calipygienne,  which  time  has  happily  spared  us,  as  a  model 
of  this  kind  of  beauty,  the  English  and  French  exceed  the  limits 
of  correct  taste,  and  the  American  standard  is  nearer  propriety.  In 
such  matters,  we  ought  not  rashly  to  depart  from  the  authority  of  the 
Greeks.  To  exaggerate  beauty,  is  a  common  propensity ;  and  there  is 
BO  part  of  woman  so  subject  to  the  delusions  of  the  toilet,  as  the 
toumure.  Ladies'  ringlets  are  bought  from  the  milliner's ;  and  who 
knows  how  much  of  all  this  is  cotton  V 

*Ah,  ma/oi  f  cest*  une  chose  d  savoir,*  said  the  Baron. 

Never  was  a  supper  conducted  in  better  fellowship ;  it  was  the 
Holy  AUiancer  just  after  Waterloo ;  until  I  had  unwittingly  ven- 
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tiired  this  suspicion.  Farther  words  soon  brought  on  provocations 
and  personalities;  and  Laura,  piqued,  in  her  tender  point,  and 
flying  into  a  rage  like  a  little  West-India  tornado,  stood  forth  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  and  began  to  assert  her  innocence  by  demon- 
stration. She  tore  loose  her  hair.  It  was  her  own,  jet  as  the  raven's, 
and  fell  about  her  fine  form,  in  glorious  vindication  of  its  genealogy. 
Her  countenance  was  flushed  with  indignation,  and  she  was  perfectly 
beautiful :  '  Vo^eZf  messieurs,  si  c*est  du  cQUm  /'  And  then  she  obliged 
us  both  to  pinch  her  hips,  in  several  places,  in  reparation  of  her  honor. 
The  landlady,  also,  took  part ;  and  our  peaceful  assembly,  by  this 
unlucky  slur  upon  ladies'  hips,  was  broken  up,  like  the  Diet  of  Augs* 
burg,  in  a  rumpus.  I  now  took  leave,  having  engaged  to  conduct  my 
one  acquaintance,  '  little  M.,'  to  Vauxhall,  where  tbe  entertainments 
were  to  commence  at  twelve.  I  took  leave,  however,  in  good  humor 
with  Laura,  who  said  :  '  I  hope,  Sir,  when  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
to  see  me  again,  my  mother  will  be  well.' 


Vauxhall  is  a  rural  retreat,  two  miles  south  from  the  palace,  and 
a  place  of  resort  since  near  a  century;  where  you  have  eating, 
driuking,  especially  punch  ;  dancing,  singing,  playing,  firo-works,  and 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  all  nations : 

<  Turks,  Jews, 


Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos!' 

The  trees  sparkle  with  variegated  lamps,  thick  as  the  fire*flies  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  and  shaped  into  fantastic  appearances,  bouquets, 
arches,  national  arms,  and  entire  buildings  of  liquid  flame  -—  the  stanr 
heavens  not  worth  looking  aL  The  promenades  are  illuminated^ 
some  to  the  brightness  of  the  day,  others  just  throw  a  gentle  glim* 
mering  on  one's  charms ;  others,  again,  from  a  bright  glare,  fade  in* 
sensibly  away,  as  you  advance,  into  a  deep  obscurity,  where  only  the 
phosphorus  and  glow-worm  light  their  '  inefiectual  fires.'  One  of  the 
brightest  images,  is  a  '  Grecian  Temple,'  with  the  national  arms,  qui- 
vering in  fire,  and  other  pyrotechnic  ornaments,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  music,  where  now  and  then  a  gentleman  leads  out  a  lady  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  then  she  sings  ;  and  then  he  leads  her  bacK 
again,  wnen  she  is  done.  There  is,  beside,  a  theatre,  where  they  get 
up  a '  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  natural  as  life,  with  a  thousand  men,  and 
two  hundred  horses. 

It  was  to  protect  me  from  the  dangers  of  diis  witching  place,  that  I 
took  the  little  ^rl  mentioned  above,  the  prettiest  of  the  *  two  millions,' 
with  me,  and  she  conducted  my  blindness  through  the  wizard  mazes  of 
the  garden.  Love,  instead  of  going  with  the  other  little  eods  to  school, 

Slayed  truant  often  with  a  mischievous  urchin  called  Folly.  One 
ay,  sculking  in  corners,  they  pitched  quoits,  and  Folly,  who  never 
looks  what  he  is  about  pitched,  and  pitched  his  quoit  into  Love's  eyes 
and  at  last  put  them  out.  His  mother  ran  to  his  screams,  and  fainted 
and  then  came  to  life  again,  and  fled  up  to  Jupiter  for  redress.  '  Dear 
Cytherea,'  said  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as  he  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  his  daughter, '  to  restore  your  son  from  his  blindness,  is  forbid- 
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den  by  the  Fates ;  but  Folly,  the  rogue  1  for  his  penance,  shall  conduct 
bim  through  the  world,  vhereTer  he  goes  ;*  and  Jove  shook  his  am- 
brosial curls.  And  we  strolled  now  along  the  gay  Italian  walk,  and 
admired  the  statues,  and  admired  the  bay  and  city  of  Naples,  or  put 
a  foot  in  the  dance,  or,  in  an  oriental  kiosk,  among  the  hedges,  with 
refreshing  ices,  and  exhilarating  punch,  sat  apart,  and  music  came 
from  afar.  But  what  music  so  sweet  as  the  whispering  of  woman's 
voice  after  midnight !'  At  length,  while  straying  along  a  silent  path, 
lured  by  the  obscurity,  we  came  where  a  few  rays  only  of  the  distant 
lamps  cast  a  doubtful  light  upon  the  shrubbery,  disslievelled  gently 
by  the  breeze.  ....  We  entered  a  little  retreat,  which  so 
lurked  in  a  comer  that  the  fairies  might  play  their  gambols  in  it  at 
noon.  Here  was  a  lake,  and  upon  its  margin  lay,  face  downward,  in 
the  full-blown  excellence  of  her  primitive  charms  —  who  do  you 
think  1  Mother  Eve,  attired  only  m  her  own  complete  perfections, 
squat  upon  the  grass.  We  were  afi'aid  of  snakes,  and  retired  to  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  garden.     I  observed,  in  the  flickering 

twilight,  Professor ,  of  Philadelphia,  with  no  smile  upon  his 

)ip,  and  no  lady  upon  his  arm.  Please  make  my  condolence  to  his 
wife.  We  now  procured  tickets,  and  sat  down  in  the  theatre.  Great 
expectation ;  and  out  came,  so  help  me  !  the  eternal '  Family,'  whose 
'  vaulting  ambition'  grasps  the  two  worlds  -*  the  Ravkls.  I  had  lefk 
them  in  Chesnut-street,  on  quitting  America ;  and  here  they  were, 
tumbling  through  the  same  pantomime,  and  storming  the  same  paste- 
board castles,  at  Vauxhall.  A  wonderful  performance ;  but  one  hates 
to  wonder  at  the  same  thing  twice.  Rope-dancing,  and  fire- works  the 
moet  brilliant,  concluded.  We  went  then  into  the  saloon,  where  were 
spread  cold  collations,  confection aries,  and  all  the  honors  of  the 
blushing  god.  We  partook  of  tea  only,  and,  with  no  fear  of  indiges* 
tion,  a  slice  or  two  of  bread,  with  a  gentle  intimation  of  butter ;  the 
thinnest  of  human  things,  unless  the  mathematical  definition  of  a 
Buperficies  is  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter  at  Vauxhall.  And  having 
paid  the  ordinary  three  prices,  and  the  tea  getting  into  our  heels, 
we  ran  home. 

There  is  a  most  solitary  walk  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  after 
crossing  the  bridge ;  near  a  mile  without  habitation.  It  was  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night.  A  dim  star  here  and  there  kept  watch 
over  head.  We  heard  only  broken  voices  in  the  distance,  and  the 
splash  of  the  boatman's  oar,  and  now  and  then  a  coach  rolled  by. 
Poor  Emma !  At  every  rustling  leaf,  she  trembled  in  her  heart  and 
knees,  but  never  told  her  fears.  I  have  learned  since,  that  not  to  be 
murdered  here,  is  one  of  the  merest  of  human  accidents.  When  I 
bad  aurmooBted  nearly  half  the  distance,  and  went  talking  and  walk- 
ing carelessly  along,  now  fast,  now  slow,  a  robber,  such  as  Blackheath 
never  concealed  in  its  thicket  of  furze,  fied  from  me  unarmed !  He 
had  red  whiskers  and  blue  eyes.  It  was  the  innocence  of  the  girl 
^lat  saved  us.  Albuquerque,  by  putting  an  infant  on  his  shoulder,  in 
a  thunder-storm,  was  once  saved  in  the  same  way.  Vauxhall  is  an 
abominable  place.    If  ever  I  go  there  again  —  it  will  be  in  a  coach. 

When  we  had  turned  tail  upon  Westminster,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
i^leugh's  route  had  filled  up  the  street  with  carriages  for  a  mile  d  la 
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ronde.  Here  again  was  illumination  enough  to  frighten  '  chaos  and 
old  night/  The  garden  was  hrilliant  with  ten  thousand  lights,  and 
the  river  with  fire- works,  terrifying  the  eels  that  crept  in  the  mud. 
Little  boats,  with  festive  lamps,  rejoiced  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  and  the  Petards,  the  Peters,  as  Scott's  girl  called  them,  were 
popping  off  under  the  soles  of  our  feet. 

Kow  Hesperus  has  extinguished  his  fires  in  the  west,  and  the  cats, 
who  have  spent  the  night  out  in  dissipation,  are  scrambling  in  at  the 
cellar  windows.     I  must  to  bed.     Good  night ! 


LINES 


A  rrSCTIONA  Tl  LT  A0DES18BD  TO  A  DEAR  LITTLE  BOV 


An !  m«]rit  tboo  erer  be  what  now  iboa  art. 
Nor  unbowoB  the  promlie  of  thy  •priog  : 

Ai  fair  in  form,  a*  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Lovo'i  image  apoo  oarih,  without  hia  winf , 

And  gttileleM  beyond  Hope'a  imagiuinf ! 


Bteon. 


Wbilb  in  mybofwm  Sorrow  dwells, 
And  Hope  has  fled  its  darkened  cells  — 
While  there  the  feelings  that  appeared 
Once  fresh  and  youngs  are  scorched  and 
While  there  are  striving  many  a  band  [sered, 
Of  griefs  Uum  canst  not  understand  — 
'T  is  sweet  to  think  within  my  heart 
One  pure  affection  atill  hath  part, 
That  there  one  spring  unstained  mav  be — 
That  love,  that  spring,  are  kept  for  tnee ! 


II. 


I  look  on  thee,  my  precious  one  I 

As  a  sweet  flower  tnat  ne'er  hath  known 

One  cloudy  day^  one  storm  of  Ufe  \ 

That  bath  not  felt  the  spirit's  strife 

With  passions,  that,  like  summer's  sun, 

Wither  whate'er  they  look  upon ; 

I  think  of  thee  as  a  young  bird 

That  scarce  from  parent  nest  hath  stirred, 

And  marvd  what  the  course  will  be, 

That  is  in  future  traced  for  thee ! 


Ml. 


Whene'er  I  gasa  upon  thy  face, 
Where  never  care  nath  left  a  trace; 
Whene'er  I  see  thy  fair,  smooth  brow, 
Thy  soft  cheek  with  its  roseate  glow, 
The  eves  whose  tears  are  not  ofpain, 
(Would  they  might  always  so  remain  I) 
Though  to  mine  own  no  tear-drops  start, 
I  see  thee  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Remembering  it  is  heaven's  decree, 
A  change  must  soon  come  over  thee  1 


'Twixt  us  th^re  will  be  placed  a  bar, 
And,  dear  one !  thou  wilt  be  afar ; 
Thou  wilt  not  then  be  that  sweet  child, 
Who  once  beside  me  sate  and  smiled ! 
Thy  gladsome  step  will  be  leas  glad, 
Thy  merry  voice  perchance  grow  sad  ; 
And  Pride  may  spread  her  snares  around, 
And  anguish  th  v  hcht  heart  may  wound ; 
And  thou  wilt  tnink  no  more  of  me, 
Though  I  shall  still  remember  thee  I 

?. 

Thou  wilt  forget  me  I  —  in  the  world 

Thy  sail  of  life  will  be  unfurled ; 

And  pleasures  gray,  like  butterflies, 

Will  ttit  before  thy  dazzled  eyes ; 

And  flatterers  at  thy  feet  will  fail. 

And  strive  thy  spint  to  enthral ; 

While  I,  within  my  solitude; 

Behold  thee  worshipped,  sought,  and  wooed, 

And  from  ray  lone  obscurity 

Breathe  many  a  prayer  to  heaven  fot  thee  I 

TI, 

But  though  to  thee  I  shall  not  speak. 
Though  f  shall  kiss  no  more  thy  cheek. 
Though  to  my  heart  I  shall  not  press  tnee^ 
Still  will  I  think  of  thee,  and  bless  thee  I 
And  oh  I  in  iifSs's  most  joyous  hour, 
Think  on  the  one  eternal  Powsa ; 
And  pray  to  Him,  as  I  will  pray. 
To  guide  thee  on  thy  earthly  way  1 
Remember  Him  I  and  he  shall  be 
The  friend,  protector,  all  to  thee  I 
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TO     A     WOOD-THRUSH. 

UADirrsB  of  shadowy  grpvas,  oh  1  breathe  onoe  more 

That  strain  of  sweet  yet  melancholy  sound ; 

For  now  the  breezy  wood  scarce  sighs  around, 

And  distantly  the  wind-stirred  forests  roar : 

Thou  know' St,  wild  bird  1  a  joy  I  cannot  know, 

With  wing  unfettered,  and  a  will  as  free, 

To  flit  through  silent  woods,  from  bough  to  bough, 

Or  breathe^  in  leafy  shades,  thy  melody : 

Bending  the  hemlock's  branch  with  graceful  poise, 

Above  some  forest- water's  gurgling  moan, 

Thou  sing^st  the  liyelong  day,  unseen,  alone^ 

Half  sad,  in  very'fullness  of  thy  jova. 

Breathe  out  yet  once  again  that  mellow  song. 

Each  rapturous  strain,  each  dying  fall,  prolong  t 


OLLAPODIANA 


COMTIMDBO, 


Sitting  down,  good  my  reader,  to  write  a  few  paragraphs,  named 
of  the  above,  I  was  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the  number.  '  Ollapodiana : 

Number what  f     By  the  mass,  I  could  not  tell ;  the  time  was 

so  long ;  my  thoughts  and  subjects  were  a  broken  chain  ;  I  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  but  just  returned  from  some  other  land,  beyond  the 
influence  of  days,  and  hours,  and  all  those  vile  admeasurements  of 
time,  so  rigidly  observed  by  such  as  send  Williams  (bills,  in  the 
vvlgate,)  for  services  rendered  in  artizan  line,  and  by  banking  insti- 
tutions. Time  seemed  to  have  dissolved  all  partnership  with  my 
vitality,  and  I  was  well  nigh  upon  the  point  of  exclaiming  upon  him, 
in  the  tone  of  honest  Diccon,  m  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle : 


*  out  upon  thee^ 

Above  all  other  loutes,  fye  on  thae !' 

But  I  checked  the  malediction.  '  Out  upon  Time  1'  •—  no  !  Thou 
reverend  softener  of  human  sorrow ;  thou  who,  throned  upon  the 
clouds  of  undiscovered  fate,  or  with  thy  bright  lock  and  thy  insatiate 
weapon,  enrobed  in  the  sunshine  of  hope,  and  gay  with  that  golden 
haze  which  plays  above  the  distant  vale  of  vernal  Expectation  —  no  ! 
not  out  upon  thee !  Friend  to  the  wretched  —  thou  shouldst  be  a 
woman,  for  men,  in  the  profundity  of  their  blundering,  talk  of  events 
in  thy  *  womb*  —  Great  Unsexed,  and  yet  evermore  preserving  in 
the  primer  thy  masculine  identity —  thy  rather  disreputable  and  mis* 
placed  queue  —  and  displaying  in  thy  somewhat  ancient  physiognomy 
that  desire  of  getting-ahead,  so  peculiar  to  thy  respectful  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  American  people.  They  speak  of  thee  with  respect,  yet 
they  take  thee  unceremoniously  '  by  the  forelock,'  whether  thy  yel- 
low hair  floats  on  the  eastern  mountains,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates 
of  the  West.  Twin-brother  of  Eternity/  oh, why  so  taciturn  to 
human  hearts,  whose  yearning  core  would  thrill  with  undying  rap- 
ture, to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  doings  and  scenes  in  that  vast 
'^untry,  the  dim  dominion  of  thy  Great  Itelation ! 
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Observe,  my  friend,  I  am  not  wnting  against  time;  so  let  us 
slowly  on.  My  impresdions  of  the  old  gentleman  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely fantastic  L  was  looking,  the  other  day,  at  a  playful  young  cat, 
just  emerging  from  the  fairy  time  of  kittenhood  ;  something  between 
the  revelry  of  the  fine  mewer^  and  the  gravity  without  the  experience 
of  the  tabby.  Now  one  would  think  that  no  great  subject  for  con- 
templation. It  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  million  as  inferior  to 
astronomy.  But  it  is  the  connexion  of  the  events  having  reference  to 
the  quadruped,  which  renders  her  of  interest.  Time  will  expand 
her  person,  mcrease  her  musical  powers,  and  bring  her  admirers.  In 
her  back,  on  winter  evenings,  will  sleep  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the 
lightnings  of  heaven.  She  will  make  great  noise  o'  nights,  and  lap 
at  interdicted  cream.  So  much  for  her  exterior  —  her  love-passages 
and  obstreperous  concerts.  But  look  within  !  That  compact  embo- 
diment of  ligaments  and  conduits,  now  treading  gingerly  over  those 
fading  leaves,  and  grapes  of  purple,  what  may  they  not  be  hereafter  1 
Whose  hearts  may  they  not  thrill,  when  strung  on  the  sonorous  bridge 
of  a  cremona,  guided  to  softest  utterances  by  the  master  hand  1  How 
many  memories  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  fond  thoughts,  and  sunny 
evenings,  and  bowers  by  moonlight,  radiant  with  the  beams  of  Cyn- 
thia, and  warm  with  the  sweet  reflex  of  Beauty ;  the  hearty  touched 
by  the  attempered  entrail,  rosin-encompassed  and  bow-bestrid,  may 
bound  in  age  with  recollections  of  departed  rapture.  And  all  from 
what  t  Smile  not  at  the  association,  my  friend  —  from  Time  and 
cat-gut. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  bereaved,  to  think  that  time,  which  sadly 
overcometh  all  things,  can  alone  restore  the  separated,  and  bring  the 
mutually-beloved  together.  Time,  which  plants  the  furrow,  and 
sows  the  seed  of  death,  stands  to  the  faithful  spirit,  a  messenger  of 
light  at  that  mysterious  wicket-gate,  from  whence  we  step  and  enter 
upon  the  vast  Unknown.  Compare  with  this  enlarged,  this  universe- 
embracing  view,  which  breaks  ac  once  upon  the  soul,  the  act  of  laying 
down  in  what  to  some  may  seem  a  sleep  of  cold  obstruction ;  and 
where  is  the  reisemblance  of  the  one,  or  what  eye  hath  heard,  or  what 
heart  conceived,  of  the  infinitude  of  the  other ;  where  the  bloomine 
immensity  of  a  dominion,  beyond  all  realms  enrolled  of  earth,  spreads 
brightly  to  the  sight,  illumined  for  ever  with  the  bountiful  smile  of  the 
Giver  of  Good. 

Now  there  are  some  who  do  love  marvellously  to  talk  about  the 
daintv  glories  of  Spring.  One  of  this  sort  is  my  mend  Daffodilly. 
Daf.  18  a  clever  inaividual,  with  a  heart  as  open  as  the  day  to  the 
charities  of  life.  But  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  all  the  seasons,  except- 
ing Spring.  The  siffht  of  an  early  flower  in  April  makes  his  bead  a 
watenng-pot.  He  is  troubled  with  a  kind  of  ^een-sickness,  and 
reads  Thomson  as  though  his  like  never  was  nor  could  be.  He  has 
the  'pink  incense'  always  upon  him.  Summer  he  despises;  and 
Autumn,  to  him,  is  one  scene  of  storm  and  gloom.  Winter  he  asso- 
ciates with  blue  noses,  cracked  lips,  and  the  absence  of  all  feeling 
among  mezK    '  But  Spring !'  be  says,  '  that  opens  the  heart,  that 
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oxcites  the  Byropathies  of  men  and  hens,  and  produces  glory  and 
goslings !'  I  verily  believe  that  Daff.  would  listen  v^ith  more  delight 
by  the  side  of  a  green  frog-pond,  to  the  swollen  concert  of  its  occu- 
pants»  in  spring-time,  than  to  the  sweetest  opera  in  the  world.  I 
know  his  taste,  and  I  know  a  glorious  book*  he  has  not  read.  Let 
me  commend  unto  him  this  passage  therein :  '  In  all  climates,  Spring 
is  beautiful.  In  the  South,  it  is  intoxicating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside 
himself.  The  birds  begin  to  sing ;  they  utter  a  few  rapturous 
notes,  and  then  wait  for  an  answer  in  the  silent  woods.  Those  green- 
coated  musicians,  the  frogs,  make  a  holiday  in  the  neighboring 
marshes.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  orchestra  of  Nature ;  whose  vast 
theatre  is  again  opened,  though  the  doors  have  been  so  long  bolted 
with  icicles,  and  the  scenery  hung  with  snow  and  frost,  like  cobwebs. 
This  is  the  prelude,  which  announces  the  rising  of  the  broad  green 
curtain.  Already  the  grass  shoots  forth.  The  waters  leap  with  thril- 
ling pulse  through  the  veins  of  the  eaith ;  the  sap  through  the  veins 
of  the  plants  and  trees;  and  the  blood  through  the  veins  of  man. 
What  a  thrill  of  delight  in  spring-time !  What  a  joy  in  being  and 
moving  !  Men  are  at  work  in  gardens  ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  an 
odor  of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush. 
The  white  blossoms  of  the  cherry  hang  upon  the  boughs  like  snow- 
flakes;  and  ere  long  our  next-door  neignbors  will  be  completely 
hidden  from  us  by  the  dense  green  foliage.  The  May-tlowers  open 
their  soft  blue  eyes.  Children  are  let  loose  in  the  fielos  and  gardens. 
They  hold  buttercups  under  each  others*  chins,  to  see  if  they  love 
butter.  And  the  little  girls  adorn  themselves  witli  chains  and  curls 
of  dandelions ;  pull  out  the  yellow  leaves  to  see  if  the  school-boy 
loves  them,  and  bl6w  the  down  from  the  leafless  stalk,  to  find  out  if 
their  mothei*s  want  them  at  home.  And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so 
still !  Not  a  voice  of  living  thing,  not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving 
bough,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in  the 
air  !  And  over  head  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft,  and  radiant 
with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of  some  blue  flower, 
sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breathing  fragrance.  Or  if  the  hea^ 
vens  are  overcast,  it  is  no  wild  storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  but  clouds 
that  melt  and  fall  in  showers.  One  does  not  wish  to  sleep  ;  but  lie» 
awake  to  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  dropping  rain.' 


I  MUST  say,  myself,  that  after  we  have  done  with  June,  the  sum- 
mer mislikes  me.  The  sun  becomes  impertinent;  his  choler  increases, 
until  he  is  absolutely  insufferable,  and  you  fly  from  his  presence. 
You  can  hunt  small  panting  birds  in  the  woods,  then,  if  you  have  the 
heart,  as  they  sit  on  the  boughs,  with  their  hot  moutlis  open ;  and 
great  is  the  glory  thereof.  I  once  damaged  the  fetlock  of  a  wren  in 
that  way,  from  the  end  of  a  rusty  musket,  which  kicked  the  hunter 
over ;  and  sent  the  entrails  of  a  red  squirrel,  from  the  comer  of  a  zig- 
zag fence,  upon  the  roundabout  of  a  traveller,  who  was  journeying 
westward  in  a  stage  of  the  Telegraph  line ;  my  venatory  exploits 
being  all  within  the  compass  of  these. 

♦  Professor  Lovcrsixow's  *  Hyperion.* 
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As  I  write,  I  can  appreciate  the  autumnrfeeling  -^  sometbiDg  holy 
and  peculiar — prevailing  within  me.  I  can  see,  by  the  increasing 
azure  of  the  sky,  by  the  enlarged  clearness  of  the  distant  landscapes, 
when  the  eye  greets  them  from  the  city,  and  by  the  transparent  brisk- 
ness of  the  air  at  evening,  that  the  summer  has  gone,  and  the  autumn- 
time  begun.  The  woodlands  stand  in  calm  solemnity,  robed  in  that 
rainbow  coloring,  the  herald  of  their  fallen  honors,  and  the  November 
storm.  At  such  a  season,  the  heart  goes  back,  as  on  wings  of  the 
dove,  to  departed  friends,  and  vanished  pleasures ;  and  the  sad  hours 
of  memory  come  up  in  long  review.  . 

The  evening  approaches.  The  clouds  arise ;  rain-drops  patter  on 
the  branches ;  the  winds  are  loud  :  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly.  I 
will  write  —  and  rest : 

'Tis  an  autumnal  eve— the  low  winds,  sighing 

To  wet  leaves,  rastling  as  they  hasten  by ; 
The  eddying  susts  to  tossing  waves  replying^ 

And  eoon  darkness  filling  all  the  sky ; 
The  moon,  pale  mistress,  palled  in  solemn  vapor, 

The  rack,  swift-wanderme  through  the  void  abovo^ 
As  I,  a  dreamer  by  my  lonely  taper^ 

Send  back  to  faded  hours  the  plaint  of  love. 

Blossoms  of  peace,  once  in  my  pathway  springing, 

Where  have  your  brightness  and  your  splendor  ^onet 
And  7%ou,  whose  voice  to  me  came  sweet  as  singing, 

what  region  holds  thee,  in  the  vast  Unknown  f 
What  star  far  brighter  than  thereat  contains  th^ 

Beloved,  departed — empress  of  my  heart  I 
What  bona  of  full  beatitude  enchains  thee, 

In  realms  unveiled  by  pen,  or  prophet's  art  7 

Ah !  loved  and  lost  I  in  thdse  autumnal  hours. 

When  fairy  colors  deck  the  painted  tree, 
When  the  vast  woodlands  seem  a  sea  of  flowers, 

Oh !  then  my  soul,  exulting,  bounds  to  thee! 
Springs,  as  to  clasp  thee  yet  m  this  existence, 

Yet  to  behold  thee  at  my  lonely  side : 
But  the  fond  vision  melts  at  once  to  distance. 

And  my  sad  heart  gives  echo  —  she  has  died  I 

Yes  I  when  the  morning  of  her  years  was  brightest, 

That  Angel-presence  into  dust  went  down ; 
While  yet  with  rosy  dreams  her  rest  was  lightest, 

Deatn  for  the  olive,  wove  the  cypress  crown ; 
Sleep  which  no  waking  knows,  overcame  her  bosom, 

O'eicame  her  large,  bright,  spiritual  eyes ; 
Spared  in  her  bower  conntibial  one  fair  olossom  — 

Then  bore  her  spirit  to  the  upper  skies. 

There  let  me  meet  her,  when,  life's  strneglee  over, 

The  pure  in  love  and  thoucnt  their  faitn  renew : 
Where  Earth's  forgiving  and  redeeming  Lover 

Spreads  out  his  paradise  to  every  view. 
Let  the  dim  Autumn,  with  its  leaves  descending, 

Howl  on  the  winter's  verge  —  yet  Spring  will  come » 
So  my  freed  soul,  no  more  gainst  fate  contending, 

Witli  all  it  loveth,  shall  regain  its  home. 


No  more,  my  reader  —  save  only  I  am  thine*  t. 
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Thb  Obugatioki  op  TRl  WoBLD  TO  THB  BiBu :  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  Young 
Men.  By  Gasdxivse  Spbimo.  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Preslnrterian  Church.  In  one 
▼oiome.    pp.  404.    New- York :  Tatlob  ahp  DodPj  late  John  8.  Taylob. 

Ws  alluded,  very  briefly,  in  our  laet  number,  to  the  yotume  before  na,  which,  in  the 
externals  of  paper,  printing,  etc,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we  have  ever  seen 
from  the  New-York  press.  But  its  merits,  in  a  moral  and  literary  point  of  Tiew,  are  of 
a  far  higher  order.  The  lectures  are  characterised  by  general  researcht  great  biblical 
knowledge,  appoaiteness  of  illustration,  and  throughout,  by  a  felicity  of  language,  which 
places  the  work  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  religious  productions  in  this  country.  The 
lectures  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  upon  the  following  themes^  <Hr  rather  diTisbns 
of  general  theme ;  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language  attributed  to  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation; the  literary  merit  of  the  Scriptures  {  the  obligations  of  legislatiye  adenoe  to  the 
Bible ;  the  Bible  friendly  to  civil  liberty ;  the  Scripturea  the  foundatbn  of  civO  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  its  influence  upon  the  social 
institutions,  upon  slavery,  and  on  the  extent  and  certainty  of  moral  science;  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Scriptures  in  producing  true  religion,  and  eliciting  the  infliiflnces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  the  Bible  for  the  Sabbath,  and  its  influenca 
on  human  happiness.  Too  many  literary  demands  have  succeeded  the  perusal  of  this 
excellent  volume,  to  leave  us  space  for  the  extracts  we  had  prepared  for  insertion,  in  an  in* 
tended  elaborate  review  of  the  work.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination,  however,  to  preaent 
two  or  three  passages  from  the  lecture  upon  the  literary  merit  of  the  Scriptures,  whidi, 
in  these  pages  and  elsewhere,  we  have  argued,  with  Dr.  Speino,  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  known  compositions,  for  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest 
literary  excellence.  In  its  historical,  didactic,  argumentative,  and  comparative  features, 
we  are  shown,  that  the  Bible  is  without  peer  or  equal.  The  poetry  of  the  sacred  writings 
is  happily  glanced  at,  in  the  following  extract ; 

"  One  of  the  most  eminent  critics  has  said,  that  ^  devotional  poetry  cannot  please.'  If 
it  be  so,  then  has  the  Bible  '  carried  the  dominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  are  inacces- 
sible to  worldly  ambition.'  It  has  *  crossed  the  enchanted  circle,'  and  by  the  beauty, 
boldness,  and  originality  of  its  conceptions,  has  given  to  devotional  poetry  a  fijcw,  a 
richness,  a  tenderness,  in  vain  sought  for  in  Sbakspeare  or  Milton,  in  Scott  or  Byron. 
Where  is  there  poetry  that  can  be  compared  with  tne  soii^  of  Moses  at  his  victory  over 
Pharaoh ;  with  the  Fsalms  of  David ;  with  the  Song  ot  Solomon,  and  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  1  Where  is  there  an  elegiac  ode  to  be  compared  with  the  song  of  David 
upon  the  death  of  Saal  and  Jonathan,  or  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  1  Where^  in 
ancient  or  modern  poetry,  is  there  a  passage  like  this  1  '  In  thoughts  from  the  viaions 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me  and  tremblings  which 
made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  fece :  the  hair  of  my  fleah 
stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereoil  An  image  waa  before 
mine  eyes.  There  was  silence.  And  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God ;  shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?  Behold  he  putteth  no  trust 
m  his  servants,  and  his  angels  he  chargetb  with  folly.  How  much  less  in  them  that 
dwell  in  bouses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  and  who  are  crushed  before  the 
m6th !'  Men  who  have  felt  the  power  of  poetry,  when  they  have  marked  the  'deep 
working  passion  of  Dante,'  and  observed  the  elevation  of  Milton,  as  he  *  combined  image 
with  imajge,  in  lofty  gradation,'  have  thought  that  they  discovered  the  indebtedness  of 
these  writers  to  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  how  much  more  sublime  is 
Isaiah,  than  Milton !    How  much  more  enkindling  than  Dante,  is  David !    How  much 
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more  picturesque  than  Homer,  is  Solomon,  or  Job !  Like  the  rapid,  glowing  arsumenta- 
tions  of  Paul,  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Bible  may  be  read  a  thousand  times,  ana  yet  have 
all  the  freshness  and  glow  of  the  first  perusal.  Where,  in  the  compass  of  human  lan- 
guage, is  there  a  paragraph,  which,  for  boldness  and  Tariety  of  metaphor,  delicacy  and 
majesty  of  thought,  strength  and  invention,  elegance  and  refinement,  equals  the  passage 
in  which '  God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  V  What  merely  human  imagination, 
m  the  natural  progress  of  a  single  discourse,  and  apparently  without  effort,  ever  thus 
went  down  to  'the  fi>undations  of  the  earth* — stood  at  *  the  doors  of  the  ocean'  — visited 
'  the  plaoe  where  the  day-«pring  from  on  high  takes  hold  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth*  —  entered  into  '  the  treasures  of  the  snow  and  the  hail'  —  traced  the  path  of  the 
tiiunderbolt  —  and,  penetrating  the  retired  chambers  of  nature,  demanded.  '  Hath  the 
rain  a frither  1  or  who  hath  batten  the  drops  of  the  dew?'  And  how  bold  its  flights, 
bow  inexpreasiveiy  striking  and  beautiful  its  antitheses,  when  from  the  warm  and  sweet 
Pleiades,  it  wanders  to  the  sterner  Orion,  and  in  its  rapid  course,  hears  the  '  young  lions 
crying  unto  God  for  lack  of  meat'  —  sees  the  war-horse  pawing  in  the  valley  —  descries 
the  mile  on  the  eras  of  the  rock — and  in  all  that  is  vast  and  minute,  dreadful  and 
baautiral,  discovers  and  proclainis  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  'excellent  in  counsel  and  won* 
derfiUin  working  V  The  stvle  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  every  where  forcible  and  figurative^ 
beyond  example.  The  book  of  Job  stands  not  alone  in  this  sententious,  spinted  and 
energetic  form  and  manner.  It  prevails  throughout  the  poetic  part  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  tney  stand  confessedly  the  most  eminent  examples  to  be  found  of  the  truly  sub- 
lime and  beautiful.  I  confess  I  haVe  not  much  of  the  feeling  of  poetry.  It  is  a  fire  that 
is  enkindled  at  '*  the  living  lamp  of  nature,'  and  elows  only  on  a  few  favored  altars.  And 
Yet  I  cannot  but  k)ve  the  poetic  associations  of  the  Bible.  Now,  they  are  sublime  and 
beautifiil,  like  the  mountain  torrent,  swollen  and  impetuous  by  the  sudden  bursting 
of  the  cloud.  Now  they  are  grand  and  awfiil  as  the  stormy  Galilee,  when  the  tempest 
beat  upon  the  fiearfiil  disciples.  And  again,  they  are  placid  as  that  calm  lake  when  the 
Saviour^s  feet  have  pressed  upon  its  waters,  and  stillea  them  into  peace." 

The  reader  will  require  no  better  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  encomium  upon  the  lite- 
rary execution  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken,  than  the  extract 
itsd(  which  is  but  a  finr  specimen  of  the  style  throughout. 


EiroLAim  ANo  Othsb  Pobxs.  ByWiLUAM  Mabsh.   In  one  volume,  pp.  112.   New- 
York  :  Printed  for  the  Author. 

Tkb  inception,  progress,  and  final  completion,  of  this  extraordinary  volume  of  verse, 
haEve  been  to  os  no  secret.  From  the  very  moment  that  a  stout-built '  gentleman,  with 
ft  slight  infiisbn  of  the  footman,'  in  a  frock-coat  of  grizzly- sable,  first  saluted  us  in  the 
street,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  requested  a  loan  of  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  we  have 
been  fiuniliar  with  the  'new  light*  in  poetry,  that  was  presently  to  burst  upon  the 
American  public.  At  first,  by  parcels  we  something  heard  of  the  book  before  us,  as, 
overtaken  in  a  hurried  business  walk  in  the  street,  snatches  from  its  contents,  in  sing-song 
twang,  were  poured  into  the  porches  of  our  ears.  Subsequently,  sheets  were  tendered 
na  in  advance,  in  order  to  whet  the  general  appetite;  but  we  declined  creating  a  morbid 
action  of  the  pnbUc  stomach,  by  bestowing  a  portion  of  literary  provant,  which  was  to 
be  intermitted  for  an  entire  month.  At  last,  came  the  volume  itself,  accompanied  by  the 
writer,  who  had  vainly  come  and  gone  from  our  two  oflVces  and  private  residence  some 
■cores  of  times,  that  he  might  present  the  book  in  person.  '  Give  it  a  good  notice ; 
praise  it  as  highly  as  it  tUaervea^  and  I  ask  no  more ;'  says  the  modest  author,  inter- 
cepting us  at  the  comer  of  a  street;  and  half  an  hour  after,  accidentally  encountering 
na  at  another  comer,  he  adds :  '  Do  n't  forget  my '  England  and  other  Poems !'  Speak 
well  of  the  book,  and  allude  to  me  ptrwnaUy—  will  you  V  We  promised  to  advert  to 
the  volume^  and  hence  the  present  notice. 

We  have  little  or  no  data  for  the  '  personal  allusions'  solicited  by  our  author ;  none, 
at  least,  that  he  would  thank  us  for  making.  This  is  to  be  lamented.  The  world  ii 
always  anxious  to  know  the  private  habits  of  distinguished  writers.  Take  Doctor 
jJoBHsoir,  for  example.  Every  thing  about  him ;  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face ; 
his  scrofula,  his  St.  Titus's  dance,  his  foiling  walk,  his  blinking  eye ;  the  outward  signs 
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which  too  deajrly  marked  his  approbation  of  his  dinner ;  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish* 
sauce  and  veal-pie  Math  plums ;  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea;  his  trick  of  touching 
the  posts  as  he  walked ;  hia  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel  | 
his  morning  slumbers,  his  midtiighi  disputations,  his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his 
gruntings,  his  puffings ;  his  vigorous^  acute,  and  ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit, 
his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage ;  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood.  But  there  has  been  no 
BozwxLL  to  unriddle  us  Mabsh  !  He  has  himself  alluded,  indeed,  to  his  English  family 
arms,  thereby  affording  us  a  touch  of  his  quality ;  but  a  plain-spoken  critic,  who  has  fur- 
nished the  only  authentic  scrap  of  our  author's  private  history,  says  that  New-England 
may  claim  him,  as  a  native  artist,  who  has  in  hia  time  handled  many  a  *  rich  brush.'  Dis- 
daining pallet  and  easel,  he  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  toiled  upward ;  asking 
ao  leas  a  field  for  his  genius  than  the  broad  side  of  a  house.  Poetry  and  painting  are 
nearly  aUied;  hence  the  natuial  transition,  which  brought  our  author  into  the  literary 
arena,  where  he  is  winning  so  many  laurels. 

But  something  too  much  of  this.  We  desire  to  oome  to  the  point  alt  once^  and  to 
assure  (he  reader,  that  since  Noah's  remarkable  freshet ;  since  that '  hberty  of  the  press* 
was  first  enjoyed,  which  implies  the  right  of  writing  without  talent  or  ideas  ;  a  book  be- 
traying more  weakness  and  pretension,  or  a  greater  lack  of  every  quaUty  which  should 
recommend  poetry  or  prose,  never  had  an  hour  of  lediousness  wreaked  upon  its  perusal. 
Professing  to  confine  our  criticisms,  mainly,  to  works  which  are  likely  to  engage  some 
portion  of  the  public  attention,  we  have  not  often  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice 
productions  which  were  doomed  to  quiet  repose  in  a  grocery.  But  the  volume  before  us 
has  been  kept  under  a  cloud  by  the  critics  of  the  daily  and  weekly  journals;  its  'great 
merits'  have  been  hinted  at  so  obscurely,  and  the  comparisons  between  the  writer  and 
the  best  modern  poets,  and  two  or  throe  very  respectable  ancients,  withal,  have  been 
drawn  so  adroitly,  that  the  public  have  been  gulled,  as  well  as  the  author ;  and  the 
'  divine  art'  itself  disgraced,  in  the  eyes  of  some  short-sighted  readers,  who  religiously 
believe  aU  they  find  in  print.  A  spirited  young  Englishman,  of  our  acquaintance^  for 
example,  fired  with  amor  patriae  and  tempted  by  the  title,  *  England,  and  other  Poems,* 
and  the  pudder  of  several  fair-seeming  newspaper  critiques,  purchased  the  book,  to  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  his  exile  among  the  'outside  barbarians'  of  this  republic  His  dis- 
appointment; on  perusing  it,  he  says,  was  not  unlike  that  experienced  by  a  eoontrywoman 
of  his,  near  London,  who  ordered  from  her  book-seller  in  town  an  '  Essay  on  Bvbns,'  at 
the  time  when  her  favorite  poet  was  in  all  his  glory,  and  received,  after  a  provoking 
delay,  'An  Essay  on  Burns  and  Scalds,'  by  some  petty  provincial  surgeon. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  occupy  the  little  space  we  have  at  command,  vrith  the  Gmb-streel 
conceptions  which  make  up  the  original  portions  of  the  work  under  notice  The  vo- 
lume is  composed  of  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  large  quantity  of  bad  prose,  divided 
into  unequal  cuttings  of  several  syllables;  the  weak  thoughts  and  shameleas  thefts  of  a 
vain,  silly,  transparent  poetaster.  But  that  we  may  justify  our  verdict  with  thB  reader,  wo 
present  a  few  brief  extracts,  taken  at  random,  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  the 
gineral  style  of  the  author.    The  annexed  stanza  closes '  The  Voyager's  Return :' 

*  Aod  now  farewell !  along*  a  last  farewell, 

To  teeoea  ihoof  h  foreign,  yet  to  nemory  dear, 
For  thou,  my  country !  JkotA  a  magic  apeli, 
To  bind  the  heart,  and  start  the  eacred  tear  !* 

The  grammar  of  the  following  is  only  equalled  by  its  tenderness.    Mr.  NATHiOiuu. 
Lnn,  otherwise  called  'Nat.,  for  short,'  has  a  stanza  very  similar  to  this : 

*  The  laat  kind  word  of  loved  onee  ia  apokeB, 
And  full  many  a  cheek  with  tears  are  wet ; 
Those  silent  monitors,  the  dearest  token. 
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Here  is  a  pair  of  atanxaa,  sugared  k  la  Mooas.    The  second  verse  is  especially  melif- 
floous: 


*  DMr  ^irl  I  I  love  th«e  ytt, 
Aa  in  that  joyful  dmA, 
Which  I  can  oe'er  forf  et, 
While  memory  is  mine. 


*  Will  you  love  dey  by  dey, 

Anil  ble«ttbe  name  of  him 
WhoM  love,  wbPD  fur  away 
From  you,  wiU  never  dim  }* 


In  'Musing  upon  the  Sea,'  *with  the  never-ceasing  billows  all  around,'  we  find  the 
following.    Its  pathos  will  do,  with  an  onion,  but  the  measure  is  measureless : 

*LoDg  shall  the  «idow  watch  each  paa»in|r  »ail, '  *  Oft  a  drar  child  will  lisp,  a  thip  in  nfht, 

Her  hair  fluttering  ill  the  freshnninis  breeze,  •    j -«- -i- l.„*_^5       .. 

For  grief  is  borne  along  on  every  iiale. 
And  moans,  he 's  lost  upon  the  stormy  seas. 


And  ofk  ihn  mother  fond,  will  strain  htfr  eyes, 
Bat  it  is  not  thy  sire's—  he  sleepit  in  night, 
To  wake  no  moreoaearth,io  mum's  bright  ftkies.' 


Here  ensues  a  fragment  of  our  poet's  prose,  which  is  not  cut  up  into  irregular  lines, 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  his  book.  There  is  a  'general  oneness'  of  antecedent  here^ 
which  would  have  gratified  old  PaisciAN : 

'The  following  lines,  when  first  written,  were  not  intended  for  the  public  eye ;  but  a 
friend  of  the  author  obtained  a  copy  of  them,  and  they  shortly  after  appeared  m  several 
of  the  papere.  The  island  in  reference  here,  lies  in  Boston  harbor,  and  still  belongs  to 
the  famil  y .  1 1  was  there  that  the  author  passed  his  happiest  years,  and  imbibed  probably 
his  taste  lor  poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  it  is  a  very  charming  spot.  The  late 
GABOiNsa  BKKKa,  who  was  one  of  many  gentlemen  who  partook  of  the  happiness 
of  its  possessor,  called  it  Fairy  Isle;  others,  that  of  Calypso;  and  more  recently,  St. 
Hdena,  since  the  author's  fittker  ui  buried  thex^e.' 

Has  such  a  writer  as  this  any  eause  to  envy  the  ass  his  redundance  of  ear  7  And  does 
it  not  require  a  decided  mediocre,  with  brass  enough  to  set  up  a  bell-foundry,  to  put  forth, 
with  all  confidence^  such  crude  and  ungrammatical  prose  and  verae  as  are  found  above 

and  below : 

*0*«r  earth  and  sea  some  Inve  to  roam 
In  search  of  wralih,  forset  iheir  home: 
But  dead  to  feeling  is  the  heart 
That  from  the  breast  let*  homo  depart : 
Let  other  »ceiies  charm  as  they  will, 
The  tkongku  of  home  ia  with  me  «till !' 

Among  other  firagments,  equally  shining,  we  find  the  subjoined,  m  a  tribute  to  Csptain 
PuiovsB,  soon  after  the  launch  el  the  '  Neptuae*  steamer.  We  preserve  the  punctuation : 

*  Thoa  well  known  navigator  of  the  mail. 
Will  soon  laaneh  forth  upon  its  waves  again  ^ 
To  brave  tb«  oe<>an  gtid,  skiiPd  in  his  art. 
Thou  nobly  hnowei>t  h»w  lo  act  thy  part* 
And  safely  steering  through  the  dHBg'rous  tide 
Thv  gallant  sieamrr,  u'er  the  wntrrs  wide 
RidfS  proudly  onward,  past  each  ritck  and  shore, 
The  wat'rv  graves  of  thosn  whom  friends ileplore^ 
Tkou  emtut  wtU  lr«e«  cacA  dmngtrfrum  tk9  ek4ri, 

Then  may  fJbv  Mil  mmd  a^vsr-fSMtZtw^  soitt 
Huamr^for  ti$§  lAy  wM-dt—rwig  goaV 

Now  this  may  not  be  a  very  neat  'job,'  in  the  way  of  saponaceous  verse,  but  it  is 
»trongj  as  the  old  One  said,  when  he  mended  his  breeches  with  a  rope. 

We  take  our  present  leave  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  his  book,  with  a  word  of  advice,  which 
is  given  in  all  sincerity  and  kindness ;  namely,  that  if  he  has  not  full)  made  up  his  mind 
to  remain  gloriously  nselesa,  and  devote  himself  to  imbecility,  be  would  do  well  to  lay 
aside  the  pen  for  ever.  His  intellectusl  health  is  inadequate  to  the  labors  of  poetical  com- 
position. His  fimcy  has  the  epilepsy;  his  language  the  rickets;  his  rhythm  the  Saint 
Vitns's  Dance ;  and  his  only  '  fire  of  genius,'  is  a  sort  of  Saini  Anthony's  Fire.    I4 
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therefore^  as  is  intimated,  *  more  remains  behind ;'  if  we  are^  in  reality,  more  indebted 
to  the  writer's  forbearance  than  his  bounty ;  let  us  implore  him  not  to  dip  his  pen  again 
in  the  &tal  ink  of  publication.  If  he  would  not  become  in  the  literary  field  what  Colonel 
Pluck  was  in  the  military,  let  him  cease  to  cudgel  his  dull  brains,  and  forego  the  excogi- 
tation of  weak  thoughts.  He  cannot  too  soon  realize^  that  he  missed  his  only  chance 
of  poetical  immortality,  by  not  being  alivey  and  of  some  consequence^  when  the 
'  Dunciad*  was  written. 


A  Disoovasa  on  trx  latsst  Fobh s  or  Ixfidvutt.    DeliTered  at  the  AModadon  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School,  in  July.    By  AvDaaws  Nobtok. 

Oim  thanks  are  due  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Owxir,  of  Cambridge^  for  a  copy  of  this  excel- 
lent Discourse.  Its  main  object  is,  to  expose  the  increasing  error  of  those  who  oonfonnd 
the  systems  that  have  been  substituted  for  it,  with  Christianity  itself  and  receive  them 
in  its  stead,  or  in  rejecting  them,  r^ect  the  faith  altogether.  The  woriu  of  the  German 
theologians,  the  writer  contends,  are  most  hostile  to  all  that  characterizes  the  Christian 
doctrine.  '  Christianity  is  undermined  by  them,  with  the  pretence  of  settling  its  founda- 
tions anew ;  phantoms  are  substituted  for  the  realities  of  revelation.'  Mr.  Nobtoh  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  arguments  of  Spikoz^  Hdxi,  and  others,  against  miracles.  In 
Uiustration  of  the  fisdladous  idea,  vain  as  regards  each  individual,  of  an  unchanging  sta- 
bility in  the  order  of  nature,  the  writer  remarks :  'Whatever  we  may  fancy  respecting 
the  unchangeableness  of  the  present  order  of  things,  to  us  it  is  not  permanent.  If  we 
we  to  exist  as  individuals  after  death,  then  we  shall  soon  be  called,  not  to  behold,  but  to 
be  the  subjects  ot^  a  miracle,  of  unspeakable  interest  to  us.  Death  will  be  to  us  an  in- 
controvertible mirade.  For  us  the  present  order  of  things  will  cease^  and  the  unseen 
world,  from  which  we  may  have  held  back  our  imagination,  our  feelings,  and  our  beliel^ 
will  be  around  us  in  all  its  reality.* 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  subjoined  observations  upon 
the  demand  for  certainty  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  history,  concerning  which 
BO  much  has  been  written  at  home  and  abroad : 

"To  the  demand  for  certainty,  let  it  come  from  whom  it  majr,  I  answer,  that  I  know 
of  no  absolute  certainty,  beyond  the  limit  of  momentary  consciousness,  a  certainty  that 
vanishes  the  instant  it  exists,  and  is  lost  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  doubt.  Beyond 
tins  limit,  absolute  certainty,  so  &r  as  human  reason  may  judge,  cannot  be  the  privile^ 
cMf  any  finite  being.  When  we  talk  of  certainty,  a  wise  man  will  remember  what  he  is, 
and  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  powers.  A  few  years  ago,  he  was  not. 
A  few  years  ago.  he  was  an  infent  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  could  out  express  his  wants, 
and  move  himself,  and  smile  and  cry.  He  has  been  introduced  into  a  boundless  universe 
boundless  to  human  thought,  in  extent  and  past  duration.  An  eternity  had  preceded 
his  existence.  Whence  came  the  minute  particle  of  life  that  he  now  enjoys?  Why  is 
he  here  1  Is  he  onlv  with  otlier  beings  like  himself^  that  are  continually  risins  up  and 
amkine  in  the  dioreleaa  ocean  of  existenoes  or  is  there  a  Creator.  Father,  and  Disposer 
of  all  T  Is  he  to  continues  conscious  being  after  this  life,  and  unaergo  new  changes ;  or 
is  death,  which  he  sees  every  where  aroutm  him,  to  be  the  real,  as  it  is  the  apparent  end 
of  what  would  then  seem  to  oe  a  purposeless  and  incomprehensible  existence  1  He  feels 
happiness  and  misery ;  and  would  understand  how  he  may  avoid  the  one  and  secure  the 
other.  He  is  restlessly  urged  on  in  pursuit  of  one  object  after  another;  many  of  them 
hurtful;  most  of  them  such,  as  the  changes  of  life,  or  possession  itscU  or  oistMse^  or 
age,  will  deprive  of  their  power  of  gratifvuiff ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  be  unen- 
lightened by  revelation,  the  darkness  of  the  rature  is  rapidly  closing  round  him.  What 
objects  should  he  pursue?  How,  if  that  be  possible,  is  happiness  to  be  secured?  A 
creature  of  a  day,  just  endued  with  the  capacity  of  thought,  at  first  receiving  all  his 
opinions  from  those  who  have  preceded  him,  entangled  among  numberless  prejudices, 
confiised  by  his  passions,  perceiving,  if  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  are  opened,  diat 
the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  is  hemmed  in  by  an  infinity  of  which  hit  is  ignorant,  fitmi 
whicn  unknown  region  cfouds  are  often  passing  over,  and  darkening  what  seeoned 
clearest  to  his  view ;  such  a  being  cannot  pretend  to  attain,  by  his  unassisted  powers^  any 
assurance  concerning  the  unseen  and  the  et^nal,  the  great  objects  of  religion. 
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"  There  can  be  no  intoitioo,  no  direct  perception,  of  the  truth  of  Chrietianity,  no  meta" 
physical  certainty.  But  it  would  be  folly,  indeed,  to  reject  the  testimony  of  God  con- 
cerning all  our  higher  relations  and  interests,  bet^use  we  can  have  no  assurance  that 
he  has  spoken  through  Christ,  except  such  as  the  condition  of  our  nature  admits  of. 

"  It  is  important  for  us  to  understand,  that,  in  all  thinffs  of  practical  import,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  our  afTections,  in  the  whole  formation  of  our  characters,  we  are  acting, 
and  must  act,  on  probabilities  alone.  Certainty,  in  the  metaphyaical  sense  of  the  word, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  concerns  of  men,  as  respects  this  hfe  or  the  foture.  We  must 
discuss  the  subject  of  religion  as  we  do  all  other  subjects,  when  men  talk  with  men  about 
matters  in  which  they  are  in  earnest.  It  would  be  coiLSidered  rather  as  insanity,  than 
folly,  were  anj  one  to  introduce  metaphysical  skepticism,  concerning  causality,  or  iden- 
tity) or  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  or  the  foundation  of  human  knowledge,  into 
a  diseussion  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  life,  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory,  for 
example,  or  the  building  of  a  rail-road ;  or  \i  he  should  bring  it  forwardf  to  shake  our  con- 
fidence in  the  foots,  of  which  human  testimony  and  our  own  experience  assure  us ;  or 
to  invalidate  the  conclusions)  so  fiu  as  they  relate  to  this  worla,  which  we  found  on 
those  facts." 

Notes  are  appended  to  the  pamphlet,  containing '  some  fiirther  remarks  on  the  cha« 
racteristica  of  the  modem  German  school  of  infidelity,'  and  '  on  the  objection  to  faith 
in  Chfistianityi  as  resting  on  historical  fiictsand  critical  learning.* 


Mobton's  HoFB,  oa  THs  MxMoyw  OF  ▲  PaoviNciAL.    In  two  Tolumes.    New-Yoik: 

HABPXa  AND  BaOTHBBS.        ^'X  ^  V>*        ^"' 

This  is  no  common^rodtfbtion.  We  have  not  the  slighted  cue  to  the  writer's  namd 
or  identity ;  but  *  whdever  be  may  be,  or  not,'  he  may  ce];tmly  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  of  having  written  a  work,  in  these  days  of  stiqtid  books  and  slip-shod  abor- 
tions, foreign  and  domestic,  called  '  novels'  by  courtesy,  which  is  eminently  calculated 
for  enUrtainmaiUi  and  which  reflects  honor  alike  upon  his  talents  and  his  tactf  qualities 
that  are  very  far  fivm  always  going  together.  The  style  of  our  author  is  especially 
natural  and  unconstrained.  His  wit,  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  volumes,  is  never 
fi>reed  upon  the  attention,  but  flashes  upon  the  reader,  predaely,  he  cannot  doubt,  aa  it 
rose  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  illustration  of  the  anther's  quiet,  oblique  humor,  and 
as  examples  of  his  easy  unafiected  sketches,  we  would  cite  the  domestic  characters  and 
scenes  introduced  and  interwoven  in  the  history  of  theinfincy  and  childhood  of  the  hero^ 
including  his  life  at  college.  His  descriptions  of  external  nature  strike  us  as  possessing 
equal  felicitousness  and  force,  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  era  chosen  is  one  of 
interest  to  every  American,  and  the  'keeping'  which  shoukl  serve  to  make  it  so,  is  sel- 
dom wanting.  The  heroine  is  a  lovely  creation,  with  an  exquisite  name,  and  in  her  whole 
career,  remains  a  woman  of  earthly  mould,  instead  of  becoming  an  angtl^  outright 
This  is  a  wise  touch  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our  novelist ;  and  although  he  may  lay 
claim,  perhaps,  to  little  experience  as  an  author,  he  has  assuredly  taught  many  of  his 
predecessors  a  valuable  lesson,  in  this  regard,  at  least.  Those  who  have  caught  the 
glimpses  of  life  in  German  universities,  which  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Hyperion' 
has  afforded  us,  in  his  recent  delightful  volumes,  will  fbid  striking  and  elaborate  pictures 
of  similar  scenes  and  characters^  in  the  volumes  before  us.  This  portion  of  the  work, 
in  an  especial  manner,  is  written  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  by  one  who  observes 
closely,  and  depicts  faithfully.  It  has  been  our  purpose^  in  this  necessarily  brief  notice^ 
rather  to  call  public  attention  to  '  Morton's  Hope,'  than  to  present  a  detailed  sketch  of  ita 
character  and  merits.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  the  book  will  soon  recommend 
itself  to  a  warm  acceptance.  It  has.  been  published  in  England,  where,  as  we  observe, 
it  is  reputed  to  have  been  received  with  aignal  favor.  We  cannot  doubt  the  ftct,  since 
the  work  could  scarcely  £nl  to  command  it,  in  aay  discriminiiting  community. 
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Gossip  moM  oim  Nots-Book.  —  When,  towsrd  the  dote  of  a  number  of  the 
Knickbbbockkb,  we  become  weaned  with  perusing  new  publications,  and  '  saying  our 
sajT*  of  them }  when  it  requires  an  effort  to  read  the  accomulstingftrorsof  new  friends; 
the  '  Tablsi'  meanwhile,  being  arranged,  and  waiting  far  a  Cew  side-dishes ;  we  have  no 
resource,  save  in  the  original '  Note-Book,'  from  whichv  at  irregulaf  and  distant  intervals, 
we  have  ventured  to  quote ;  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments,  such  as  they  are,  that 
■othing  be  tost    A  'small  lot'  is  herewith  'offered  to  our  customers.' 

*  Whsrb  U  the  ■atiqoe  floiy  now  beeoaio, 
Thst  whilom  wont  ia  womca  to  appear  9 
Wbera  be  the  brave  achievemeata  done  by  aoiBel 
Where  be  the  battels,  where  the  shield  aod  spear, 
Aod  all  I  he  oooquestin  which  then  high  diJ  rear. 
That  natter  made  Ibr  fkmous  poets*  Terse, 
Aad  boastful  meo  n>  uA  abasht  to  hear  f 
Been  they  all  dead,  aod  laid  io  doleful  herse  f 
Or  doen  thejr  only  sletrp,  and  shall  again  rererser 

Wx  can  answer  Mr.  Eomvnd  SrasisKa's  interrogation,  by  an  antfanntic  tneodote  of 
a  modem  English  woman,  wherein  it  wilt  be  seen,  that  the  brave  achievements  of 
females  in  the  olden  time,  have  been  equalled  by  deeds  of  kigb  moral  emprize,  'done  by 
some'  of  the  present  era.  Captain  Sib  Robbbt  Babclav,  who  commanded  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  was  horribly  matilated  by  the  wounds  he  received 
in  that  action,  having  lost  his  right  arm,  and  one  of  his  legs.  Previously  to  tiis  leaving 
England,  he  was  engaged  to  a  yoirag  lady,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  Feeling 
acutely,  on  his  return^  that  he  was  but  a  mere  wreck,  he  sent  a  friend  to  the  laJy,  in- 
forming her  of  his  mutilated  condition,  and  generonsty  offenng  to  release  her  from  her 
engagement  *  Tell  hira,'  replied  the  noble  girl,  *■  that  I  will  joyfully  marry  him,  if  he  has 
only  enough  of  body  left  to  hold  his  soul !'  Is  not  here  matter  as  worthy  of  '  lamous 
poets'  verse,'  as  half  the  records  of  the  chivalric  age  1  If  it  not  a  far  nobler  thcme^ 
than  the  feats  of  Amazons,  and  the  exploits  of  men*women  of  a  later  day ;  or  even  the 
much-vaunted  deeds  of  errant  knights,  whose  blacksmiths'  bills,  fbi  mending  shabby 
armor,  all  the  way  to  Palestine  and  back,  have  not  been  'settled'  to  this  dayl  We 
leave  the  verdict  with  the  reader. 


Apbopos  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  We  once  beard  an  '  old  salt,'  who,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  in  the  engagement,  describe  the  subsequent  scene  on  board 
the  brave  Pxbbt's  vessel.  One  poor  fellow  was  sent  below  to  the  surgeon,  with  his 
right  arm  dangling  like  an  empty  coat-sleeve  at  his  side.  It  had  been  shattered  near 
the  shoidder,  and  amputation  was  pronounced  unavoidable.  He  bore  the  painful  opera- 
tion without  a  groan  or  a  murmur;  although '  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  trembling 
flesh.'  An  hour  or  two  after  bis  arm  was  amputated,  he  called  the  surgeon  to  his  side, 
and  said,  '  I  should  like  to  see  my  arm^  if  yon  have  no  objection.'  '  None  in  the  worid,' 
replied  the  surgeon,  *  if  you  desire  it.'  The  amputated  limb  was  brought,  and  poor  Jack, 
pressing  the  cold  hand,  which  had  forgot  its  cnnnhig,  in  his  left  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
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his  eyes :  *  Farewell !  messmate !  You  and  I  have  weathered  many  a  umgh  gale  to- 
gether, and  now  we  must  part.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me ;  I  shall  never  find 
such  another  I'  The  day  after  the  battle,  as  we  gather  from  a  record  preserved  in  the 
American  Museom,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  American  and  British  officers,  who 
had  fallen  in  the  action,  were  performed  in  an  appropriate  and  affecting  manner.  An 
opening  on  the  margin  of  the  bay  was  selected  for  the  interment  of  the  bodies.  The 
crews  of  both  fleets  attended.  The  weather  was  fine ;  thtf  elements  seemed  to  participate 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  for  every  breese  wu  hushed,  and  not  a  wave  ruffled  the 
sor&oe  of  the  water.  The  procession  of  boats,  the  neat  appearance  of  the  oftcers  and 
men  { the  music,  with  the  Slow  and  regular  motion  of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact  time  with; 
the  notes  of  the  solemn  dirge;  the  moumfiil  waving  of  the  flags,  and  the  sound  of  mi- 
nute-guns from  the  different  ships  in  the  harbor;  the  wild  and  solitary  aspect  of  the 
place^  the  stillnsM  of  nature,  gave  to  the  scefle  an  air  of  melancholy  grandeur,  better 
fialt  than  described.  All  acknowledged  its  inflnenoe;  all  were  sensibly  sllected.  What 
a  contrast  did  it  exhibit  to  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  preceding  day  ?  Then^  the  people 
of  the  two  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the  deadly  strife  of  arms  s 


*  then,  each  gun, 


From  iu  adunaatine  Upa, 
Spraad  a  death-ahada  round  tkeablps, 
Lika  the  bttrricaoe  eclipia 
Ofthaaunr 

JVbi0,  they  associated  like  brothers^  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the^ead  of 
both  nations.  

Rkadib,  did  you  ever  hear  of  old  ttr.  Ross,  of  Uoss  River,  fothef  of  General  Ross, 
who  was  killed  at  Baltimore  1  Here  is  a  pleasant  record  of  him,  wbtch  an  antiquariai^ 
friend  of  ours  thought  worthy  of  segregating  from  the  genend  chit-chat  of  an  after-din- 
ner sitting.  Old  Mr.  Ross  was  the  great  man  of  a  small  neighborhood,  and  patronized 
a  protestant  church  in  his  vicinity.  The  congregation  was  small,  as  the  lower  classes  of 
that  part  of  Ireland  were  prihcipally  Catholics.  Mr.  Ross  had  the  most  important  friccy 
and  was  altogether  the  most  important  personage,  in  the  church.  The  parson  never 
commenced  the  service,  nntil  Mr.  Ross  made  his  appearance.  Sometimes  the  latter 
would  fldl  asleep,  during  the  sermon ;  upon  which  the  clergyman,  out  of  respect  to  his 
patron,  would  pause  awhile.  Presently  the  M  gentleman  would  wake  up,  rub  his  eyes^ 
and  exclaim,  with  a  gentle  wave  of  the  hand,  *  Go  on  Sir  ^  go  on  I  I  am  with  you  I' 
Now  where  will  one  find  such  considerate  politeness,  in  clergymen  of  kindred  caliber^ 
at  the  preeent  dayl  We  once  knew  'a  learned  judge,  an  upright  judge,'  who  always 
forgot,  when  at  church,  that  he  was  not  on  the  bench,  and  invariably  fell. asleep.  He 
always  sat  out  the  service,  however,  except  on  one  memorable  occasion.  It  was  a  sultry 
summer  afternoon,  and  he  had  already  listened  to  a  long  hour  of  divinity,  when,  at  a  new 
branch  of  his  discourse,  the  dominie  split  the  residue  of  his  text  into  twenty-four  parts. 
Upon  this,  the  judge  opened  his  pew-door,  (proh  pudor !)  and  walked  out  of  the  church. 
In  the  porch,  he  encountered  a  neighbor,  who,  sitting  near  the  door,  had  slipped  out,  to 
relieve^  for  a  few  moments,  'the  tedium  of  compulsory  devotion.'  'Why,  what's  the 
matter.  Judge T  said  he ;  '  what  has  brought  you  out V  *Vm  going  for  my  night-gown 
and  slippers,'  he  rq)lied ;  ^for  I  find  I  must  take  up  my  quarters  here  to-n^ht  1' 


tiLiaa  are  some  remarks,  in  pendl,  upon  the  performance,  long  age),  by  that  Hoo*  of 
America,  Finu,  of  old  Phiup  Gabbois,  in  the  play  of  '  An  Hundred  and  Two.'  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  this  admirable  performer  in  this  difficult  ^character,  but  mtist 
remember  the  perfect  r^resentation  which  he  gives  of  tottering  decrepitode,  and 
extreme  old  age ;  the  pathos  of  which  is  f  elieved  by  the  amusing  scenes  between  him  an4 
his  'boys,'  two  promising,  white-haired  juveniles,  of  seventy-five  and  ^eighty  years.  We 
have  lately  been  reminded  of  Gabbois,  by  hearing  or  reading  of  an  old  gray  •headed  muk 
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in  Pitncf^  who  was  fimod,  by  « triTeller,  weepuig  bitterly  at  the  doo»  of  a  homble  dwell- 
tag,  near  the  road'side.  Upon  iaqianng  the  cause  of  his  griot,  he  replied,  that  his  &ther 
had  just  flogged  him !  Amaxadto  hear  that  so  old  a  man  had  a  father  still  living,  the  tourist 
was  eurious  enough  to  inquire  what  he  had  beaten  him  for.  *  Because,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  I  passed  by  my  grand-father,  without  paying  my  respects  to  him  I'  Entering  the  houses 
the  traveller  saw  both  &ther  and  grand-&ther ;  the  former  still  a  hale,  though  a  very  old, 
man;  the  latter  'hovering,  with  insecure  adhesion,  between  two  eternities,'  and  una- 
ble to  move,  because  of  hia  eitrame  old  age.  Such  age-in&ncy,  without  hope  of  future 
promise^  how  apalling  it  is !  What  i«  life  to  such  1  A  weary  load,  which  they  may  not, 
dare  not  cast  away  1  That  was  an  allecting  remark,  recorded  of  an  aged  woman  who  was 
aeen  standing  in  the  door  of  a  dwelling,  in  some  town  in  New-Hampshire ;  bent  nearly 
double,  her  brown  neck  wrinkled  like  a  turkey's,  her  eyes  purging  thick  amber;  and  aa 
she  spoke,  revealing  a  solitary  fimg,  standing  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  sunken,  cavernous 
mouth.  The  tolling  of  the  villsge  bell,  for  some  departed  soul,  came  frintly  to  her  dull 
cai,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  broken  accents,  and  a  voice  that  piped  and  whistled  in  ita 
sound,  *  When  shall  /die I  I  am  afraid  God  has  forgotten  me !  Oh,  when  will  the  bdl 
toll  for  «M  7  It  seems  as  if  it  never  would  toll  for  me!  1  am  afraid  that  I  shall  never 
die!*  

CaaTAiH  passages  from  the  correspondence  of  a  friend,  whUe  making  a  tour  in 
flootland,  are  transferred  to  a.  leaf  of  our  Note-Book.  They  are  separated,  we  perceivai 
from  mueh  that  gave  them  z^t,^  in  the  original  epistles ;  yet  they  aiibrd  us  one  or  two 
traveller's  tales,  illustrative  of  old  Scottish  hospitality,  or  rather  conviviality,  which  are 
worth  preaerviag.  Our  friend  did  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  stories, 
althou^  he  picked  them  up  at  the  best  tables.  'One  of  the  stoutest  carousers,'  ha 
writes,  *  in  the  good  old  drinking  tiroes,  was  a  Mr.  Kxixv,  ancestor  of  Lord  Kbixt. 
The  conviviality  of  his  table  was  occasionally  carried  to  an  extreme.  A  spell  of 
drinking,  at  one  time^  set  u^  with  unusual  severity.  The  company  had  kept  it  up,  for 
two  or  three  days,  without  intermission,  when  one  of  the  party,  regarding  another  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  for  some  time,  who  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes 
fixed,  and  his  jaw  fellen,  requested  the  person  seated  beside  him  to  jog  his  neighbor ;  'for 
he  looks  so  gatk,*  said  he,^l fear  it  is  na  canny  wi'  him.'  'Hoot,  moni'  replied  the 
other,  'he's  been  dead  the^  two  hours ;  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  mention  it,  as  it 
might  mar  good  company  I'  .  .  .  '  Another  family,  in  those  roaring  times,  kept 
open  houae.  The  revel  was  alwaya  going  on.  A  punch-bowl,  of  mighty  dimensions, 
was  never  tnfTered  to  be  empty,  and  all  comers  were  welcome.  The  members  of  the 
family  relieved  each  other,  and  there  was  a  perpetual  session.  One  day,  a  stranger,  as 
¥ras  customary,  rode  up  to  the  portal,  gave  his  horse  in  charge  to  a  servant,  until  he 
should  refresh  himself^  and  took  his  seat  at  the  hospitable  board.  So  well  did  he  relish 
the  cheer,  that  there  he  sat,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  until, 
taking  umbrage  at  something  that  occurred,  he  called  a  servant,  and  ordered  his  horse, 
in  high  dudgeon.  'Troth,  your  honor,' replied  the  servant,  'your  steed's  been  dead 
these  three  yearat* 


pHiBiroLOOxcAL  PRXKOMsiroir. — It  is  related  of  Dr.  Magik,  of  '  Fraser's  Magazine,' 
that  going  out  to  a  duel,  one  morning,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  coach,  and  waa 
obliged  to  return.  Soon  after,  a  spot  of  hair,  over  hia  organ  of  courage,  shone  amid  the 
black  locks  that  surrounded  it,  as  white  as  snow.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a 
reverend  gentleman  of  this  city,  detailing  a  similar  phenomenon  in  his  own  case,  which 
has  been  attested  by  l>r.  Calks  Ticknob,  and  other  distinguished  phrenologists.  In 
aore  trials  and  grievous  perplexities  in  his  church,  certain  organs  of  his  brain  vrm 
ezcitad  to  the  ntmoit;  in  consetjuenoe  of  which,  the  hair  and  skin,  situated  over  them, 
with  a  demarcation  perfectly  distinct,  aoddenly  became  trfUUt  as  in  age.  The  case  is  a 
very  axtraoidiilary  0001 
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FouuoH  HvuBUM. — We  have  not  for  wanj  sday  Men  a  more  laughable  Mtin  upon 
the  foreign  charlatana  of  the  day,  who  leave  their  country  to  enlighten  the  British  and 
Amerioan  nations^  in  matters  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  than  is  contained  in  a 
late  English  magazine.  It  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Baron  Vom  DvLuiBAiirx,  of 
Oermany,  who  visits  London  to  write  his  observations  upon  manners^  customs,  soci- 
ety, and  eniinent  individuals.  His  mission  gives  him  great  importance.  His  society  is 
courted  by  lords  and  commoners ;  hia  company  is  solicited  on  all  lionixing  oocaaiona  { 
every  syllable  he  utters^  is  swallowed  with  infinite  gusto.  He  goes  fix>m  one  scientific 
meeting  to  another,  elucidating  every  inquiry,  and  with  most  original  ideas,  changing  the 
entire  &ce  of  science  and  sdentifio  belief;  and  dictates  to  the  public  in  the  tnie  dictatorial 
style.  Here  ia  a  part  of  his  dissertation  upon  machinery,  at  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute: 

*  Yoa  hsb,'  rajt  ke,  *  a  elcber  machanieiMi,  call  Babbleage,  who  has  eonttract  a  aacblo  to  ealea* 
late  lofarlima,  and  reach  de  bif  Heat  braacb  of  mattjnatica.  You  ftball  pabold  dat^lis  la  bM  aMall 
merit ;  and  dat,  in  fact,  de  oachin  ia  binteJf  more  cleber  dan  Mr.  Babblaaf  e.  It  ia  eaay  tiif  tfe  makm 
aachin  nore  cleber  daa  de  maker.  For  axamp,  I  make  a  vheel ;  dat  Theol  la  More  cleber  daa 
ae,  fur  be  can  roll  a  huuder  mile,  and  I  ganoot  roll  one !  I  make  a  caak ;  dat  caak  ia  man  elober  am. 
me,  for  he  can  hold  tub  of  wine,  and  I  gaanot  bold  more  aa  fivea  bottel!  la  every  ting  yo«  make,  it 
ia  de  aftam ;  dat  ting  ia  mora  intelligent,  more  cleber,  more  powerful,  more  abilitj,  more  talent,  more 
genua,  daa  de  maker.  I  intend  let  yon  ace  de  improrementa  1  ahall  make  in  Babbleage  maebia,  l» 
which  I  ahall  corporate  Mr.  Veiatona'a  apeaking-maehia,  and  de  two  combine  aball  nut  osly  ealcu- 
lau  far  better  dan  Mr.  Babbleage,  bnt  apeak  more  plainer  and  better  Eogliah  aa  me.    Ton  aball  aee  1* 

In  his  remarks  before  the  Statistical  Society,  he  is  equally  felicitous.  '  Vat  shall  it  sig- 
nify,' says  he,  'how  many  peoples  in  dis  places  or  in  dat  places  live  in  cellars  or  garreti^ 
or  how  mush  gin  dey  drinks,  and  how  mush  beer ;  how  many  nasty  children  dey  hah,  or 
how  few ;  vether  dey  cut  de  droat,  or  pick  de  pocket  1  It  is  all  ver'  well.  Bot  I  shall  make 
my  statistique  mush  boyond.  Oere  is  my  tables  of  classes,  professions,  and  businesses, 
and  my  show  how  mush  dey  differ  in  de  lies,  de  fibs,  de  misrepresents,  and  de  mistyfi- 
casions.'  The  learned  foreigner  here  produces  a  most  amusing  set  of  tables,  with  columns 
of  figures,  as  '  specimens  of  de  statistique  reduce  to  de  finer  data,  in  vich  de  economie  of 
Ijring  ia  expound.'  In  the  case  of  parsons,  he  makes  a  proviso,  'on  Sundays,  rader 
more ;'  and  in  that  of  members  of  Parliament,  he  adds  eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent, 
during  election  timei  His  tables,  exhibiting  the  wealth  of  England,  are  especially  rich 
in  valuable  statististical  information  : 

*  I  ahall  now  make  him  appear  dat  de  turnapike  roda,  if  continne  ia  res  line,  ronld  go'ronml  de 
world,  and  turn  back  again  {  dat  dcre  ia  IIAy-aeven  mile  aix  forlong  and  a  yard  of  gold  and  ailrer 
ratchea  in  Great  Bretan,  all  vich  ia  vealth.  Dua  dere  are  flAecn  million  Ave  hundred  douaand  peo- 
plea.  Of  dean,  aiic  hundred  donaand,  claaa  L,  hab  gold  vateb.  Claaa  11^  von  peoplea  in  tree  hab  gold 
vatch;  four  hundred  and  fifty  douaand  more.  Claaa  III.,  von  peoplea  in  den  hab  gold  vatcb  |  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  douaand.  fo  claaa  IV.,  von  peoplea  lu  fifty ;  eighty-dwo  douaand  alx  hundred* 
la  lower  ciaaaea,  von  peoplea  In  two  hundred  and  fifty;  twenty-five  donaand  five  hundred  gold 
vatehea.  I  calculate  aama  manner  in  ailver  vatch }  and  1  find  dat  all  de  gold  and  allver  valeb  in  Graai 
Bretan,  if  laved  aide  by  aide,  to  touch  von  anoder,  vould  reaib  Jooat  fifty  aevea  mileaiz  forlonr  and 
ven  yard.  '  Vat  yon  vaal  vid  new  rurale  police,  ven  yon  hab  gotaocb  valuable  old  vatcb  V  C Great 
aigg^uuu4.) 

The  address  of  the  Baron,  on  taking  leave  of  the  British  Association,  holding  a  sessioB 
at  Birmingham,  is  capital : 

*Iatt  oblige  to  go  leave  you,  magnifique  and  charming  Engliah  peoplea!  lam  obliro  to  go, 
before  yon  aball  hear  of  mo  no  more.  A  prophet  ia  never  prise  in  hia  own  cooatroe.  I  vaa  call 
quack  and  impoature  in  my  land,  and  by  my  envying  contemporaina.    It  vaa  roaerve  for  de  Engliah 

?eoplei,  aag acitoua  and  penetrative,  to  diacober  de  genua  I  voa  all  quite  along  aenaiblo  I  poaaeaai 
on  know  notbins  of  de  aclencea,  de  literature,  or  de  artai  but  yon  are  aoulilo  pooplee,  and  voa 
claber  foreigner  of  genua  come  to  you,  you  aure  to  appreciate  bim.  1  bah  live  vid  vour  princoa, 
preaidenta,  profeaaora,  and  oder  great  fooU,  and  von  and  all  kab  treat  me  aa  dey  ongat  de  greateat 
man  of  de  vorld.  In  mine  own  countree,  every  body  latt|b  at  mo,  and  any,  *  Bah  1  —  ailly  fellow  I* 
Bot  goot  Engliah  peoplea,  and  'bove  all,  de  Mare  and  Muasepal  of  Bruinfflagem,  and  de  Britiah 


Here  an  alarm  of '  Chartists  1'  stopped  the  orator.  Whidows  were  broken,  brick-bata 
flew,  and  the  riot  act  was  read  to  broken  heads  and  deaf  ears.  Von  DumaAiHs  had  no 
taste  for  liberty.  He  hurried  firom  Birmingham,  he  left  London,  he  quitted  England,  and 
fled  to  Skimmerdaihi  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  writing  his  travels. 
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A  Glamic  Rxfatt. — We  haTe  juet  TiMn,  good  raadeTi  from  a  pleennt  *  retiah'  between- 
mealfl,  eiqoyed  in  company  with  an  illnatriom  friend,  whose  preeenoe  and  eonversation 
vould  make  a  feast  of  a  red  herring.  It  was  no  oold-cut  direct,  of  half^roasted  animal 
flesh,  from  yesterday's  shambles ;  no  spare  birdling, '  jast  on  the  Terge  of  all  we  hate^'  so 
Affected  of  ban  vtvante,  sach  as  one  may  nose  in  the  lobby  of  the  ftshionable  restota- 
teor ;  nor  yet  a  sardine>  though  that  is  wdl  \  nor  an  anchoTy,  which  is  better:  It  waa 
Qone  of  these.  We  have  given  you  to  know,  reader,  what  is  was  not.  Listen  now  to 
what  it  10M.  LISb's  stafl^  of  wheat,  white '  as  the  new-ihllen  snow  that  falls  on  Snow- 
don's  top;*  butter,  named  of  Ck>shen,  yellow  as  gold;  and, 

'thickly  tpresfd 

Os  correvpoodiuf '  ebnoka'  of  br«ad,* 

and  butter,  what  do  you  imagine,  curious  reader  7  Nothing  less  thai|  that  workl-reDOwned 
nectar,  the  veritable  Honty  qf  HynuttuB.  These  were  the  substantials ;  to  which  sue- 
ceeded  an  unshapely  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  in  the  crypt  of  a  dwelling  in  '  Scio's 
rocky  isle,'  when  the  wail  of  massacred  thousands  swelled  on  the  breeze  ^  true  *wine  of 
the  vine  benign,'  pressed  from  a  grape  rich<hued  as  the  glass  through  which,  while 
poised  upon  die  lip,  the  day-light  poured  a  purple  ray.  This  was  the  fluid,  we  cannot 
doubt,  of  which  the  chiefest  of  all  the  apostles,  writing  from  Gfreeoe^  asked  his  friends  to 
'take  a  little,  for  the  stomach's  sake/  And  for  the  other  product  of  classic  land,  what 
flavor  could  be '  sweeter  than  the  honey  of  Hymettus  f  What  odor  more  aromatic,  than 
the  aroma  it  exhales? — as  nectarean,  as  balm-breathing,  as  when  the  Pelasgi  rejoiced 
over  it,  and  bards  as  immortal  as  the  adamantine  mount  whence  it  came,  sang  its  enduring 
praises.  Our  friend  had  eaten  the  sweet  food  of  Hybla,  gathered  where  it  grew,  a  littla 
to  the  south  of  old  ^tna,  but  considered  the  product  of  Hymettus,  in  grocer  phrasSi 
decidedly  *  the  best  article.'  From  the  demesne  of  an  English  gentleman  —  one  of 
several  who  possess  '  real  estate'  upon  and  beneath  the  iides  of  Hymettus  —  we  receive 
the  nectar,  fresh  from  the  cells.  These,  as  we  gather  from  a  note  which  accompanied 
the  grateful  present,  have  a  singular  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  distance.  A  hollow, 
least  exposed  to  the  winds  of  ¥rinter,  is  chosen  for  their  location.  An  excavation  of 
aome  four  or  five  feet  is  made  in  the  mountain,  and  rudely  arched  over  vrith  stone :  at 
the  extremity  is  sometimes  placed  an  earthen  vessel,  or  a  wooden  box ;  but  more  gene- 
rally, nothing  but  square  blocks  of  stone,  with  pieces  of  sticks  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
comb,  and  to  fricilitate  the  operations  of  the  insect  Many  of  the  hollows  of  Hymettus 
abound  in  these  cdls,  which  appear  to  the  traveller  as  entrances  to  so  many  yawning 
caverns.  This  peculiar  contrivance  has  its  origin,  not  so  much  from  a  rude  state  of  so- 
ciety, sa  from  its  being  the  best  way  of  destroying  the  bee,  and  abstracting  the  spoils  of 
ita  labors.  At  the  proper  season,  the  peasant  having  in  charge  colonies  of  these  insects, 
uproots  ttam.  the  spot  around  him  bunches  of  decayed  thyme,  sage^  (which  grows  wild  all 
4Dver  the  country,)  and  other  shrubs,  and  thidtly  filling  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  sets 
fire  to  the  massw  In  a  few  minutes,  its  industrious  inhabitants  are  extinct  It  would 
aeem  difficult  to  introduce  improvements  upon  this  barbarous  system  of  extBTinination, 
although  it  has  been  attempted  by  the  English  gentleman  before  mentioned.  There  ia, 
however,  but  Uttle  fear  that  the  bees  will  become  extinct  Their  fecundity  is  proverbial ; 
and  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  attractions  for  them,  aa  Hymettus. 
It  abounds  with  fragrant  shrubs,  and  innumerable  flowers,  that  spring  up  every  where 
upon  it ;  and  each  successive  shower  seems  to  summon  from  the  earth  a  new  species  cf 
flower,  to  afford  sustenance  for  this  most  industrious  and  uselul  of  insects.  In  modem 
times,  and  under  Turkish  domination,  a  portion  of  the  tribute  of  Attica  was  paid  in  honeys 
which  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  of  the  sultan's  harem.  It  was  held  in  great 
esjteem  at  the  capital ;  and  its  peculiar  fragrance  and  richness  of  taste,  and  the  high 
price  it  oommanded,  made  it  a  favorite  artida  of  commerce,  which  enriched  the  avarice  of 
the  baahaw,  at  whose  command  the  trembling  peasant  yielded  up  the  produce  of 
isptBxy,  at  any  price  il  might  auit  the  oppressor  to  dictate.    So  much  for  our  hmcheon. 
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'Gbbshwood  Cbmbtsbt.'  —  Sach  of  our  metropolitan  resders  aa  may  have  been 
inclined  to  deem  ezoeaaiye  thepraiae  awarded,  in  the  daily  journals,  to  the  grounda  of  the 
'  Greenwood  Cemetery,'  upon  the  Heights  of  Gowanua,  near  Brooklyn,  will  have  all 
their  doubts  removed,  by  a  visit  to  the  spot.  We  are  enabled,  from  personal  observation, 
to  assure  the  reader , '  that  the  half  has  not  been  told  him.'  Confessing  our  present  inabihty 
to  do  justice  to  the  immediate  scenery,  or  to  the  near  and  distant  views,  we  shall  here  sim- 
ply premise,  reserving  for  another  occasion  a  more  particular  description  of  the  grounds, 
that  in  our  judgment,  neither  *  Mount  Auburn,'  ^Laurel  Hill,'  nor '  Mount  Hope,'  beautiful 
as  they  are,  can  compare  with  the  *  Greenwood  Cemetery,'  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scenes  which  it  commands ;  views  of  distant  mountains,  the  melancholy  waste  of 
ocean,  with  bays  indenting  picturesque  shores ;  of  bold  headlands,  looking  down  upon 
noble  rivers,  and  cities  sleeping  in  the  sunshine ;  of  rounded  eminences  and  gentle  slopes ; 
of  calm  lakes,  reposing  in  natural  basins  of  surpassing  beauty ;  and  of  rural  villages, 
gleaming  from  the  landscape,  on  every  hand.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  grounds 
are  attracting  numerous  visitors.  We  can  easily  foresee,  that  they  will  soon  form  one 
of  the  most  prominent  *  lions'  in  the  environs  of  our  city.  The  present  is  the  season  to 
visit  this  charming  spot  In  this  Sabbath  of  the  year,  when  the  many-colored  leaves  of 
a  countless  variety  of  trees  and  shrubbery  flash  in  the  sun,  or  are  reflected  from  the  em- 
bosomed lake ;  when  the  distant  landscape  rises  clear  in  the  transparent  light,  and  tha 
eity  aeema  to  slumber  at  your  feet;  the  Greenwood  Cemetery,  not  less  for  these  allure- 
ments, than  the  natural  associations  of  the  scene,  is  a  prJSeminently  attractive  resort 
The  projectors  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  their  laudable  enterprise ;  the 
jnore,  that  it  is  wholly  disinterested ;  since,  by  their  chaq^er,  the  entire  receipts  for  burial 
lots,  which  are  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  are  to  be  employed  in  laying  out  and 
beautifying  the  grounds. 


LncTumis  oh  Moniair  Gauoa.  —  We  alluded,  in  our  last  number,  to  a  proposed 
course  of  lectures  on  modern  Greece^  to  be  delivered  during  the  autumn,  by  Mr.  Cnais- 
TOPma  P.  Castavis,  a  native  of  Greece.  We  have  since  seen  a  programme  of  the  in- 
tended series  *,  and  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  they  embrace  very  attractive 
themes.  The  subject  of  the  first  lecture  will  be  Mxaco  Boszabis,  and  the  Greek  war- 
riora,  whose  customs  and  manners  throw  much  light  upon  the  Homeric  muse.  In  this 
lecture  will  also  be  embraced  an  account  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  Grecian  heioic  songs, 
etc.,  the  oraioi  dressing  en  eottume,  the  better  to  illustrate  his  sketches ;  the  second  will 
treat  of  the  massacre  at  the  leeturer's  native  island  of  Scio,  and  of  his  captivity  there ; 
the  third,  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Turkish  admiral  ship,  by  the  intrepid  Constantikb 
Cakabxs,  with  his  fire-boat,  in  the  straits  of  Scio,  wherdn  were  destroyed  the  Turkish 
admiral  Capitan  Pacha,  the  cause  of  the  massacre  at  Scio,  together  with  three  thousand 
Turks;  fourth,  the  arrival  and  death  of  Loan  Bybon,  in  the  sacred  dty  of  Missolonghi, 
his  speech  to  the  Greeks,  fall  of  the  city,  etc. ;  fifth,  the  memorable  Battle  of  Navarino; 
Mxth,  Homjbr's  birth-place,  with  traditions ;  and  seventh,  his  Iliad.  We  anticipate  for 
Mr.  Castahis,  of  whose  manner  report  speaks  favorably,  crowded  audiences. 


Ma.  Espy's  TifsoBV  op  Cxntbxpbtal  Stobms  is  essentially  demolished,  in  a  pam* 
phletof  *  Remarks'  upon  it,  now  before  us,  'including  a  Refutation  of  his  Positions 
relative  to  the  Storm  of  September  third,  1821,  with  some  Notice  of  the  Fallacies  which 
appear  in  his  Examinations  of  other  Storms.  By  W.  O.  Rbdpibu).'  The  whole  is 
from  an  elaboirate  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Journal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute,' 
Philadelphia.  The  argumenta,  observation,  and  reaeareh,  here  displayed,  will  add  ma* 
terially  to  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Rsdpibia  has  acquired,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  this 
branch  of  natural  sdenoe. 
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P*R«  THBATUt  Bomb  or  ths  'Cards.'  — Unlike  •  Ittteloot  blM-poiatar,  tb«  mmos  at  th« 
Park  did  Ml  •  open  rkh.'  The  interior  arraof omenta  of  tliie  mefBifieent  Temple  of  tbe  M naea  did 
■ot  moant  up  to  our  preezpre«Md  anfcicipetione.  Neither  (he  Oobelia  upeetry,  aor  tke  refulgent 
ohandelier  of  diamfoadt,  kad  arrired.  £vea  the  'drop*  dropped  thort  of  our  ezpectetions;  for 
upon  tU  caaraM  Mood  the  identical  Queen  of  Traf  edy,  and  lieter  of  John  Kemble,  in  tke  eame 
attitad^  lookinf  a«  determined,  at  giaot-liket  and  ac  tragic,  at  e? er.  There  tat  John,  Chariei, 
and  Stephen  i  there  aiood  tbe  two  pages,  oee  with  tke  same  well-proportioned  legs,  and  the  otker 
with  the  identical  and  mo»t  intorestiug  cakt  in  hia  eye,  aa  aforetime ;  in  akort,  the  aame  pleaaant 
Ikmilf  eircle,  with  which  we  have  lieen  on  fkmiliar  terma  for  the  laat  tweWe  montha.  A  few  nigku 
of  *  leather  and  pmnella,'  more  like  tbe  fag-end  of  tbe  old  aeaaon,  than  the  fteab  comaMneement 
of  tke  new,  paaaed  away,  and  expeetatioa  grtw  by  the  delay.  Tbe  new  opera  corpa  waa  at  length  an- 
■oaneed,  and  their  doi^a  ia  tke  new  opera  of  *  Fidelio,'  and  tke  TAaLioMU,  became  at  once  tbe 
grand  theatrical  thomea  of  the  in-goera  of  the  Park.  Muck  kaa  already  been  written,  and  mora 
aaid,  uf  the  opera  of  *  Fidelio.'  The  lamented  M AuaaAN  made  it  her  own,  aa  ahe  did  erery  tone  of 
muaic  which  her  hearen-inapired  Toice  breathed  upon.  It  waa,  we  believe,  one  of  the  laat  of  ber 
divine  exhibitiona;  and  the  hallowed  inAuenee  which  the  blending  ofher  art  with  that  of  the  grand 
German  maeatro  created,  added  another  jewel  to  her  reaplendent  crown ;  and  in  tbe  auddan  eloe- 
ang  of  ber  glorioaa  day,  made  the  night  atiU  darker.  We  muat,  after  eigoying  tke  firat,  laat,  and 
many  Intermediate  perfiMtnaocea  of  tkia  opera,  give  it  aa  our  kumble  opinion,  that  the  nndieucea 
wkick  kave  liatoued  to  it,  are  not,  and  until  much  muaical  knowledge  kaa  given  tkem  a  more  refined 
taate, cannot  be,  able  to  appreeiate  tke  merite  of  thia  aublime  compoaition.  We  have  alao  another 
opinion,  namely,  that  tbe  operetic  corpa  at  tbe  Park,  eacellent  aa  it  b  in  ita  principala,  ia  not  com* 
potent  to  the  taak  of  rendering  tke  muaic,  in  iu  AiU,  pure,  and  perfect  apiriL  Tkeae  two  rcaaona  are 
quite  aufflcieot  to  account  for  the  lack  uf  that  enthuaiaam  which  baa  generally  attended  the  production 
of  new  operaa.  If  theae  all-aufficient  hindrancea  did  not  exiat,  there  are  othera,  to  mar,  if  not  to  dea  - 
troy,  tbe  effect  of  thia  or  any  other  great  compoaition,  at  thia  houae.  We  object  to  the  exhibition  of 
acenery  ao  abNolutely  decrepid,  and  worn  out  with  long  aenrice,  that  it  ia  not  able  to  bear  itaelf 
nprighL  One  of  the  6ata  (we  are  speaking  of  the  acene,  and  not  of  any  member  of  tke  ckoral 
department,)  uaed  in  *  Fidelio,'  aeema  determined  to  aupport  ite  name,  altboiigk  quite  unable  to 
anpport  itself,  by  falling  flat,  or  nearly  ao,  every  other  nighL  There  ia  but  one  new  acene  in  the 
whole  three  acu :  the  rest  are  veterans ;  and  if  long  service,  acan  and  wounds,  bruises  and  decrepi- 
tude, merit  any  thing,  these  ragged  servitors  appeal  strongly  to  the  property-man  for  a  place  on  tbe 
retired  list  The  dreaa  and  appearance  of  the  prisoners  is  altogether  out  of  character.  Here  are 
a  number  of  nnfortunatea,  who  have  waated  yeara  and  yeara  in  a  dungeon ;  wretahed,  half  atarved, 
and  ragged;  under  the  cruel  will  of  a  heartleaa  tyrant ;  yet  they  come  before  ua,  looking  aa  freak, 
bale,  and  kearty,  aa  if  they  had  lived  lung  upon  cakea  and  ale,  and  dreaaed  in  garatonte  every  way 
aa  innocent  of  rent,  or  Che  appearance  of  wrelckedneaa,  aa  the  uniform  of  the  Governor'a  Body 
Guard.  Theae  thiaga  am  net  triflea.  In  no  apeciea  of  theatrical  entertainmentt  are  larger  draAa 
made  upoa  tbe  imtgination,  than  in  opera;  and  all  tbelitUe  helpa  and  appliaacca  which  can  be 
produced  to  sustein  the  dream,  should  be  brought  forward.  These  prisoners,  aa  they  are  muck 
before  the  audience,  aa  upon  the  aufferinga  of  one  of  their  number  the  whole  intoreat  of  tbe  drama 
dependa,  ahould  show,  in  their  appearance,  acme  aign  of  their  aufferinga.  We  are  quite  sure  there 
are  rags  enough  in  the  Park  wardrobe,  to  Aimish  a  regiment  of  beggars  with  cbaracteriatic  ap- 
pareL 

The  inatrumental  parte  of  the  opera  are  beyond  deaeriptlon  beautlflil  and  touching :  even  to  the 
nnlearned,  they  are  Aill  of  most  divine  melodiea;  and  thoae  who  eannot  ao  well  nnderatand  the 
voeal.  performaucea,  do  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  AiU-tened  harmoniea,  and  the  aoft,  delicious  mnrmnr* 
ings  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Gambati's  trumpet  alone  breaks  tke  apell,  when  ite  ambitioua  maater 
urgea  its  tones  beyond  the  limlta  of  his  score.  The  new  leader,  Mr.  Thomas,  has  ahowa  his  skill  iu 
the  perfect  harmony,  with  this  one  exception,  with  which  the  moet  arduous  and  intricate  pasaagea 
are  executed ;  and  he  would  wiaely  show  hia  authority,  by  teaching  Mr.  GakbaTi  a  little  more  die- 
cretion,  and  aomewhat  leas  confidence.  He  ia  a  great  trumpeter,  but  we  believe  be  did  not  write  the 
overture. 

Tbe  pnblie  were  agreeably  diaappointed  in  Mlaa  Pools.  Her  voice,  ber  peraon,  and  her  aetiaf  , 
pleaaed.  To  an  operatic  performer,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  tkeae  are  pointe  of  c-on- 
aiderable  importance.  Her  voice  ia  a  contralto,  rich,  Ikll,  and  pare ;  her  person  rather  petite,  bvt 
graeeAil,  Mid  engff  ing ;  an4  ber  acting  natural,  and  like  tkat  of  one  accuatomed  to  tbe  kuaineta  of 
tke  stage.    Mr.  Mabttm  we  like  tolerably,  and  we  cortainly  should  like  bim  mack  bettor,  if  be  sang 
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in  tune ;  bat,  wn  to  our  anaophicticated  ear,  ha  ainf  ■  flat.  Mra.  Maetyn,  the  *  Fidelio,'  ainga  with 
great  foeliof  and  apirit,  but  apparently  wicb  effort;  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  thia,  in  the  ex- 
tremely difflcuU  mnaic  which  ahe  ezeeutea,  and  the  abaoloto  labor  of  acttof  the  part  which  ahe 
ataumea.  Her  roice  ia  ia  aopraoo,  of  limited  compaaa.  Mr.  Oiubblbi  ainfa  the  baaao  well,  and  pow* 
erAilly.  Uia  actinf  ia  ea  food  aa  hia  ainf  inf ,and  thia  ia  much.  We  hop*  to  aee  him  in  aorae  part* 
where  a  wider  field  will  be  girtn  him  for  the  diaplay  of  both  theae  qoalitiea.  Mr  MAWTaaa  haa  aa* 
toniahed  and  delifhted  all  who  have  heard  him.  Buratinf  upon  ua,  aa  he  did,  in  the  third  act 
unheralded,  and  without  any  great  expectationa  from  the  audience,  he  carried  hearta  and  handa  with 
him  at  once.  *  While  my  Youth  waa  ia  ita  Flowera,*  brought  forth  an  acclamation  from  pit  to  dome, 
and  went  aa  fhr  to  win  the  food  will  of  the  audience  to  the  opera,  aa  ita  moat  ardent  frienda  could 
have  deeired.  Mr.  MANTsaa*  yoice  ia  a  *  tonor,'  of  exquiaite  beauty.  It  ia  rich,  round,  and  mMfeal, 
and  he  uaea  it  with  a  apirit,  apeakinf  from  hia  aoul.  He  aeema  to  feel  every  note,  aa  it  fuahea  forth 
from  the  deep  af  ony  of  hia  tried  apirit.  We  cannot  think  that  muaic  can  be  more  movinf  ly  exprea- 
alve,  than  it  ia  made  In  the  firat  acene  of  the  third  act  of  Fidelio,  by  Mr.  MAHvsaa. 

We  hope  to  aee  thia  corpa,  one  and  all,  in  an  opera  which  will  be  bettor  underatood  and  appre- 
ciated by  an  Enf  liah  audience ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  all  be  peraonally  benefittod  thereby. 
Audiencea  will  underatand  them,  then,  and  be  better  able  to  jndfe  of  their  abililiea  than  they  poa- 
aibly  can  be  in  an  opera,  which,  we  are  iVee  to  confeaa,  ia  abore  our  own  indiTidaal  capacity 
toappreciato ;  and  we  think  we  are  not  d<rfnf  ii^uatice  to  ninetoen-tweitietha  of  thoae  who  have 
liatened  to  it,  with  ua,  in  believiuf  that  it  ia  alao  above  their  complete  apprehenaion.  It  waa  cer- 
tainly a  bold  moyemeat,  on  the  part  of  manaf  er  and  performera,  to  place  at  once  before  a  New- 
York  public  a  compoeition  aeknowledf  ed  to  be  one  of  the  moat  lofty,  labored,  and  claaaical  of  any 
of  BsBTHovBN'a  effort«i  an  opera  which  even  the  Enf  liah  public  could  not,  even  when  it  waa  pre- 
•ented  to  them  throuf  h  the  hidlowed  tonea  of  Malibran,  or  Dbvbibnt,  or  GEiai,  clearly  unde^ 
atand  or  appreciate.  The  aueceea  which  the  new  aluf  era  have  been  able  to  five  to  a  work  ao  diflcult 
ia  ita  execution,  and  ao  for  beyond  the  immediato  eomprehenaion  of  the  unlearned,  li  an  earneat  of 
power,  which,  when  exerciaed  upon  music  known  and  underatood  amonf  ua,  will  briof  back  accua- 
tomed  crowda  of  Uatoneraand  admirera  to  the  benchea  of  Old  Drury. 

Wb  have  aeen  the  laat,  for  the  preaent,  at  least,  of  the  TACLioma ;  and  it  will  be  lonf  before  our 
public  will  have  au  opportunity  of  beholdinf  their  compeera.  Since  the  openiof ,  they  have  been 
buay,  and  the  exquiaite  f  race  and  perfection  of  their  performancea,  haveeatabliahed  them  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  public  favor.  The  ballet  of*  Nathalie,*  aimple  aa  it  ia,  and  ouf ht  to  be,  in  ita  plot  and  prep 
tonaiona,  baa  fiven  to  Madame  TAOLtom  anopportunity  of  dlaplayiuf  her  talenta  aa  an  aetreaa ;  and 
it  ia  no  diacredit  to  all  the  pantomimiaia  who  have  f  one  before  her  on  our  atafe,  to  aay,  that  ahe  exeela 
them  alL  Ne  getU  ever  apoko  louder ;  indeed  it  waa  much  eaaier  to  underatand  her  ailent  lanf  uaf  e, 
than  the  loud  worda  of  many  tolerable  actora.  The  lookinf-f laaa  acene,  in  the  aecoud  act  of  thia 
little  b^ou,  will  be  lonf  remembered,  by  all  who  beheld  it.  Wonder,  aatentahment,  fear,  minf  led 
with  delif ht,  all  were  expreaaed  with  the  apirit  and  atrenfth  of  nature.  We  bid  adieu  to  theae 
finiahed  artlatea,  with  very  reaaonable  ref  ret.  Their  Btmy  haa  been  juat  lonf  enouf  h  to  'make  Che 
public  appreciate  their  excellence,  and  too  abort  to  aatisfy  the  new  taate  for  the  ballet,  which  their 
chaate  and  natural  performancea  have  created.  We  five  them  God  apeed  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
and  a  apeedy  return  to  their  American  frienda. 

A  M 8W  opera  by  JAMsa  BIabdbe,  Eaq.,  a  fwtleman  whoae  taate  and  talent  aa  a  compoeer  are  not 
unknown  to  the  public,  ia  about  to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  principal  theatrea.  Thoae  who  have 
heard  the  muaic,  are  loud  in  ite  praiee,  and  predict,  from  the  aimple  frace  and  feeMnf  which  pervade 
iu  harmonica,  a  freat  treat  to  all  lovera  of  muaic,  whether  beloof  inf  to  the  *  dilettanti,*  or  to  the 
ttnaophiaticated  achooL  c. 

Trbaihical  BTNoraia.  —  Wallack,  the  IndefaCifable,  ia  no  aooner  moat  eaaeatially  burned  out, 
than  we  find  him  at  NtBLo*a,  with  all  hia  fine  atock  company,  and  aueh  auperior  conatellationa  aa  Van- 
OBNHorr  and  hia  dauf  hter,  Kban,  etc  A  new  and  aplendid  metropolitan  theatre,  occupinf  the 
aquare  upon  which  Waahiufton  Hall  now  atanda,  will  riae,  like  a  creation  of  euchantment,  before 
many  montha,  to  be  placed  under  the  aupervision  of  thia  popular  manaf  er.  Succeaa  to  the  enter* 
priae !  At  the  Bowbbv,  the  treaaury  haa  overflowed,  like  the  audiencea ;  CBLuaTB,  and  other  theat « 
rical  *  featurea,*  beiof  the  attractiona.  Meaara.  Fltnn  and  Wiu.ABO'a  new  Chatham  Tbbateb  ia 
winntaf  a  fUr  ahare  of  patronaf  e.  Droppinf  In,  on  two  occaaiona,  to  hear  Scott  in  Richard  the 
ThM,  and  the  wooderflil  Hunfarian  Sinfera,  we  found  the  honae  thronged.  Mr.  FLViiit  ia  a» 
experienced  eaterw,  and  addieBaee  himeelf  to  the  nunaf  eaaent  with  the  jndf  oMnt  and  tact  of 
a  veteran. 
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^Tbb  Rosb  of  Shabon.'  —  A  religiouB  annual,  for  1840,  thus  entitl«d,  has  reached 
U0  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Tomfkihs  and  Mussbt,  Boston.  Aside  Irom  the  fron- 
tispiece, (*  The  First  Shade  of  Thought,'  which  it  may  be  hoped  was  also  the  Uutt  if 
the  picture  be  fiuthfiil,)  there  are  three  or  four  pretty  engravings ;  while  the  printing  and 
binding  are  clear,  neat,  and  tasteful.  The  contents,  both  of  prose  and  verse^  are  above 
the  average  of  this  class  of  ephemeral  literature.  We  can  find  room  for  but  a  brief  ex- 
tract from  the  first  article,  *  Home,'  which,  saving  two  or  three  affectations,  such  as 
'  tears  of  gratitude  conglobing  in  the  eye,'  etc,  is  extremely  well  written.  The  following 
is  a  natural  transcript  of  the  impressions  one  receives,  when  returning^  after  a  long 
absence^  to  the  home  of  his  childhood : 

'  When  years  on  years  have  rolled  over  us  in  distant  landi^  let  our  feet  press  agam  the 
well-known  haunts  of  earlv  years,  and  O,  how  changed  will  all  appear  1  The  mgged 
hill  seems  but  a  small  hillock,  to  our  travelled  and  practised  eyes.  The  deep,  deep 
hollow,  or  gul^  seems  a  very  small  valley.  The  capacious  school-house — can  this  small 
cabin  be  the  house  1  And  the  large  meeting-house,  where  the  young  eye  was  strained 
to  find  its  limits,  is  t/U9  shrunken  building  that  venerable  place  1 

*  And  these  are  not  the  bitterest  changes.  The  gray-haired  and  the  middle-aged,  they 
have  departed ;  the  generation  in  which  they  lived  and  died,  has  almost  ceased  to  re- 
member them ;  and  ttie  monuments  erected  to  their  memories  are  leaning  over  their 
graves,  and  gathering  greenness  and  decay  on  the  inscriptions.  We  pass  our  friends  in 
tne  streets,  without  recognizing  them,  or  being  recognized  by  them  in  return.  And  when 
a  recognition  takes  place,  we  gaze  on  each  other  in  wondeiine  strangeness,  endeavorins^ 
in  the  rugged  features,  in  the  fhrrowed  brow,  in  the  dimmedey^  or  the  patskm-alterea 
countenance,  to  trace  out  a  feeble  reeemblanoe  to  the  image  we  have  so  long  carried  in 
our  hearts.  We  speak,  and  mutually  start  at  the  changed  sound  of  each  otlMr's  voices, 
and  the  altered  play  and  expression  of  each  other's  filatures.  We  converse  of  those  wo 
have  mutually  Known  and  loved.  One  has  become  wealthy  and  selfish,  another  poor 
and  misanthropic ;  one  has  grown  bloated  in  vice  and  corruption,  and  gone  down  to  his 

grave  in  degradation  and  sliAme ;  and  another,  as  changed  as  he,  still  hves  in  succesafbl 
ut  miserable  villany  and  crime;  one  is  the  tenant  of  a  prison,  another  of  a  mad-house, 
and  a  third  subsists  on  the  bounty  of  his  fHends.  Some  have  wandered  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  been  heard  of  no  more ;  and  others  are  still  living  in  bod)r,  but  dead,  worser 
than  desiid,  in  all  that  constitutes  them  men  ;  besotted  with  drink,  their  minds  debned 
and  enfeebled,  and  their  months  filkd  with  cursing  and  bitterness  I  How  fisw,  how  very 
fisw,  still  survive^  as  we  knew  them  in  early  youth  I' 


The  first  four  stanzas  of  *The  Baptism,'  by 
specimen  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  volume: 


8hb  •lood  St  Um  altar  villi  heavssward  ays, 

All  has7  and  ioA  with  thoof  ht ; 
Asd  bar  breath  itola  oat  in  a  tremuloiu  tig h, 

With  paaaionata  fceling  fraosht. 
Bui  her  brow  was  calm  aa  a  baa  oi  anow, 

Where  Che  nioonb«anu  aoftlj  rest ; 
And  her  raven  hair  fell  wavy  and  low, 

Like  a  quiverinf  shade  eb  her  brcaat. 

Har  cheek  wsa  ao  downy,  it  mi^t  have  laia 

On  a  roae-bttd  throuf  h  the  nif  ht, 
Nor  borrowed  the  hue  of  a  ft«f  rant  atala. 

On  itf  pure  and  shadowlaai  white. 
But  nouf  ht  was  there  aoea  on  the  anowy  cheek. 

Or  the  ■oftly  warlns  hair, 
Like  the  apirit,  ao  earneit  and  cweetly  meek. 

That  roae  fVom  her  eye  in  prayer. 


EooABTOM,  may  afibid  c  &vorabIe 


She  waa  yieldiag  har  heart,  in  ita  ahadalaat  tnth. 

To  the  Mrviee  and  faith  of  heaven » 
In  thoae  snnnieat  honra  of  her  apotleaa  youth. 

Her  love  aad  her  tmat  ware  ffvaa. 
She  knelt,  aU  holy,  and  teaathed  bar  v«w, 

While  the  prieat  from  the  altar  trod .  >^ 

With  the  dewy  seal  for  her  radiant  brow»     y^ 

Of  a  covenant  formed  with  Ood.  * 

O  lovely  aa  yonth  at  the  brUal  aeema^ 

Where  the  plighted  heart  ie  given, 
A  higher  and  holler  beauty  beams 

From  the  fhce  of  the  bride  of  Haevea! 
A  spirit  devoted  to  holy  love, 

A  child  of  the  aecwnd  birth, 
Whoae  Ihith  and  aUbctiona  are  nschoterf  Sbovs» 

la  the  loveDeat  thing  on  earth  I 


Mr.  P.  Pbicx,  Fulton-Street,  near  Broadway,  is  the  New-York  publisher  of  the  ^Bose 
of  Sharon.' 


Nbw  Wobks  nr  Pbbss.  —  Messrs.  Swobds,  SrAinroBD  Aim  CoHPAmr  have  in  press^ 
and  nearly  ready  for  pubtication,\:!oLBBiDOB*s  '  Aids  to  ReBection,'  edited  by  Hsmv 
Nblson  Colbbxdob,  with  an  introductory  essay,  by  the  Rev.  Jor»  ITVigkab,  D.  D.  t 

together  with  the  second  volume,  and  a  new  edition  of  both  volumes,  of  Mni.TiLUB*f 
Sermons.    All  these  publications  are  of  a  high  order. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NETHERLANDS* 


BY   CALBB    CUIKIIIO. 


On  the  cadals  which  communicate  between  the  great  cities  of 
Holland,  you  find  two  kinda  of  boats,  or  vessels,  drawn  by  horses ; 
namely,  the  pakschu^,  and  the  trekschuyts.  The  first,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  fi^r  the  transportation  of  merchandise ;  the  second  is  mainly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The  trekschuyts  always 
have  their  stations  without  the  gates,  or  at  the  very  entrance  of  tne 
large  places  between  which  they  ply,  and  do  not  carry  you  through 
the  midst  of  a  city.  Thus,  in  going  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague, 
when  you  reach  Delft,  you  leave  the  boat  in  which  you  arrived,  and 
crossing  the  town  on  foot,  you  take  another  boat  at  the  opposite  gate, 
which  conveys  you  to  the  Hague.  Of  course,  the  traveller  will 
always  find  it  convenient  to  send  his  heavy  baggage,  if  he  have  any, 
by  the  pakschuyt,  so  as  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  trouble  of  tnuis- 
ferring  it  frequently  from  one  boat  to  another,  at  much  trouble  and 
expense,  and  some  risk  of  loss.  Having  done  this,  he  will  find  it 
highly  agreeable  to  travel  by  the  trekschuyt,  at  least  during  the  sum- 
mer, along  the  coune  of  tne  canals,  where  meadows  and  country 
houses  reach  to  the  water's  edge,  and  a  constant  succession  of  plea- 
sing objects  will  meet  his  eye.  As  the  boats  depart  at  fixed  hours,  and 
move  with  great  regularity,  although  not  very  rapidly,  of  course  he 
can  calculate  with  certainty  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  a  given  place, 
and  make  all  his  arrangements  accordingly ;  in  addition  to  whicn,  the 
movement  of  the  boat  is  so  gentle,  that  he  may  read  or  write  in  it 
vrith  perfect  ease.  The  price  of  conveyance  is  extremely  moderate, 
moreover,  and  is  fixed  by  a  tariff,  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  so  that  no  imposition  can  be  practised  upon  a  stranger. 
Nothing  more  is  ever  demanded,  except  a  trifling  gratuity  for  the 
postillion,  which  you  may  give  or  withhold,  as  you  please.  As  they 
differ  in  some  respects  from  our  canal  boats,  a  short  description  may 
not  be  amiss. 

Each  trekschuyt  contains  two  divisions.  The  chamber  next  the 
bows,  called  the  rutm,  is  the  largest,  and  b  very  meanly  fitted  up, 
being  designed,  in  accommodations  and  price,  for  the  very  pborest 
class  of  persons.  The  other  apartment,  which  is  called  the  roff,  is 
smaller,  and  intended  for  the  better  sort  of  travellers,  of  both  sexes. 
Olass  windows  are  placed  in  the  sides  of  the  roof,  with  curtains,  and 
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the  seati  are  neatly  cushioned.  In  the  midst  of  the  lesser  apartment, 
which  is  seldom  made  to  contain  more  than  ten  persons,  stands  a 
small  table,  with  certain  convenienoes  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
Holland.  These  are,  a  small  iron  pot,  containing  lighted  turf,  a  drawer 
full  of  pipes,  and  a  small  spit-box.  Most  gentlemen  carry  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  in  their  pockets,  and  if  they  do  not,  one  is  hired  of  die  boat- 
man for  a  trifling  sum ;  and  scarcely  any  one  fails  to  amuse  himself 
with  his  pipe,  as  the  boat  glides  along  over  the  smooth  water.  Ladies, 
however,  are  frequently  found  in  the  roef ;  and  if  they  or  any 
foreigner  be  present,  the  smokers  generally  stand  or  sit  outside,  in 
the  stein  ci  tne  boat,  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  recreation,  without 
annoying  their  fellow  passengers.  In  fact,  I  always  found  the  per- 
sons whom  I  met  in  the  trekschuyt,  civil  and  considerate,  and  however 
simple  in  dress,  yet  destitute  of  the  boorishness  ascribed  to  them  by 
some  British  travellers,  and  infinitely  superior  in  manners  and  temper 
to  the  same  class  of  persons  in  the  stage  coaches  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  boats  are  very  plain  and  economical  in  their  materials 
and  furniture ;  and  as  they  do  not  furnish  refreshments,  and  are  not 
intended  for  sleeping,  they  are  altogether  much  more  simple  in  their 
interior  arrangements  than  canal  boats  in  America.  They  are  also 
mudi  lighter  than  ours,  and  seem  to  be  drawn  without  difficulty,  by  a 
single  horse,  who  is  attached  to  the  boat  by  a  very  small  cord,  passed 
from  the  boat's  stem  toward  the  bows,  over  a  mast,  so  as  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground,  and  prevent  its  being  chafed  off,  as  happens  so  often 
to  the  ropes  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country ;  and  at 
everr  abrupt  turn  in  the  canal,  a  revolving  cylinder  is  joined  to  a  post 
on  wnich  the  cord  plays,  and  is  thus  eased  along  the  bend.  The  tra- 
veller is  enabled  to  obtain  refreshments  at  all  the  little  villages  through 
which  the  canal  passes,  or  at  the  large  towns  where  he  takes  a  new 
boat. 

Delft  is  two  hours  distant  from  Rotterdam,  and  about  midway  be- 
tween this  last  place  and  the  Hague.  You  first  come  to  the  village 
of  Ouwerschie,  an  ordinary  looking  place,  whose  church,  with  its 
souare  turreted  tower  and  fantastic  spire,  are  conspicuous  on  the  left, 
after  which  come  Ketel  and  Keneburg,  neither  of  them  offering  any 
thing  worthy  of  remark.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous meadow,  of  the  richest  and  brightest  green,  sprinkled  with 
•tacks  of  fresh-mown  hay,  while  cattle  and  sheep  were  occasionally 
seen  grazing  in  the  fields.  As  you  approach  the  gate  of  Delft,  the 
eye  is  caught  by  a  large  stork's  nest,  built  upon  the  very  top  of  a 
cninmey,  with  several  of  these  birds  hovering  about  it.  On  landing 
from  the  trekschuvt,  I  found,  as  usually  happens,  a  group  of  porters 
at  hand,  ready  to  be  employed  in  carrying  the  portmanteaus  of  the 
passengers  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  One  of  them,  a  veteran 
soldier,  who  had  picked  up  a  little  French  in  the  army,  profiered 
his  services  to  me  as  a  guide,  and  very  faithfully  performed  tne  duties 
of  cicerone,  for  a  small  compensation.  He  conducted  me  to  the  inn  I 
had  chosen,  the  Doelen;  and  having  made  arrangements  for  my 
dinner,  I  set  out,  under  his  guidance,  to  view  the  curiosities  of  the 
place. 

Delft  is  a  neat  and  regular,  but  old  and  sombre  town,  situated  in 
the  midit  of  meadows  and  paatures.    The  houses  have  an  antiquated 
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look,  which  is  heightened  by  the  carved  eaculcheons  and  coats  of  arms 
displayed  on  some  of  them ;  and  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  widi 
deep,  narrow,  and  stagnant  canals,  which  take  from  the  generally  aeat 
appearance  of  every  thing  else  in  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  it, 
however,  are  two  spacious  streets,  ornamented  with  rows  of  treea,  and 
with  canals  of  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  Delft  was .  formerly  distiB- 
guished  for  its  potteries,  which  gave  employment  to  a  large  popular 
tion,  and  gained  so  much  celebrity,  that  the  commodity  itself  long 
bore  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  was  originally  manufactured ; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  English  and  German  potteries,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  has  greatly  reduced  those  of  Delft.  Just  within  the  gate^ 
in  coming  from  Rotterdam,  is  the  principal  arsenal  of  HoUaod,  a 
large  building,  of  various  structure,  and  partly  of  the  epoch  of  th« 
Dutch  war  of  independence,  destitute  of  beauty,  but  curious  aod 
characteristic  in  its  appearance.  On  it  we  read  the  inscription, 
'  Armamentum  Ordinum  HoLLANDtA  ET  West-Fsisijb  ;'  and  a  large 
coat  of  aiTOs  bears,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the  motto, ' Vioilatb  Dbo 
CoNFiDENTER.'  Indeed,  this  place  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
deliverance  of  Holland.  The  Doelen  itself  is  an  object  of  interests 
as  the  place  of  consultation  for  the  patriots.  Here  also  William  I., 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and 
usefulness ;  the  very  house  in  which  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  aad 
the  holes  made  in  the  wall  by  the  bullets  discharged  by  tne  muTderer» 
being  still  shown.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  two  churches  wid 
the  Stadbuis  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

tThe  Old  Churcn,  as  it  is  called,  is,  like  St.  Lawrence  at  Rotterdam, 
an  immense  pile  of  small  bricks,  but  is  of  a  more  ambitious  and  or* 
namented  style  of  construction.  Its  huge  buttresses  are  dec<»«ted 
with  curious  carvings,  the  whole  exterior  having  an  irregular  Gothic 
aspect,  of  great  masses  of  brick,  huddled  together  in  a  fantastic  nanr 
ner.  The  belfry  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  steeple,  pointed  at  its  sum- 
mit, with  four  small  turrets  surrounding  it,  of  the  same  figure,  but  of 
less  height.  Within,  the  lofty  roof  is  supported  by  plastered  co- 
lumns, of  vast  size,  the  brick  work  at  the  groins,  where  the  columna 
arch  over  and  unite  at  the  roof,  being  painted  with  red,  and  other 
colors,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  singularly  mottled  appearance.  The 
pavement  is  formed  of  the  grave*stones  of  the  rich  and  great  of  Delft, 
the  Engelbrechts,  the  Van  Staverens,  and  others  of  the  great  names 
in  the  history  of  Holland.  Here  is  the  monument  of  the  celebrated 
admiral  Fieter  Hein,  composed  of  his  body  recumbent  on  asareophar 
Rus,  under  a  portico  of  four  beautiful  pillars,  and  executed  in  fine  taste. 
Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Van  Tromp,  representing,  as  lUMial,  a  ror 
cumbent  body  in  full^armor,  with  escutcheons  and  naval  trophies  aco^ 
tured  in  marble.  In  another  part  of  the  church,  is  the  monament  of 
the  naturalist,  Leeuwenhoek,  erected  by  his  daughter,  and  oonsiatiDg 
of  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  The  tomb  of  a 
lady  who  died  in  child-birth,  bearing  the  inscription  '  Virtutitm  saiis 
est  uni  placuisse  maritOy  is  rather  conspicuous  &r  its  ornaments  aad 
design,  than  remarkable  for  beauty  or  good  taste. 

The  Stadbuis  stands  at  one  end  of  the  principal  square  in  the 
town,  and  the  New  Church  at  the  other.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
square,  the  houses  pretty  and  regular,  and  the  pavement  VBCoaimenly 
neat  and  tasteful,  being  formed  into  a  circle  in  the  centre,  by  means  of 
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stones  of  different  coIotSi  which  enclose  a  moral  sentence,  printed  in 
the  same  way,  by  arrangement  of  the  stones.  The  effect  is  very  fine, 
of  the  view  from  this  square.  While  on  the  one  hand  you  see  the 
curious  front  of  the  venerable  looking  old  Stadhuis,  on  the  other  is  the 
tall  tower  of  the  New  Church,  stretching  up  into  the  skies,  with  its 
Gothic,  ornaments  and  turreted  steeple.  The  interior  of  the  Stadhuis 
amply  repays  the  traveller  for  the  time  consumed  in  visiting  it.  A 
fiurnily  inhabits  die  lower  part  of  the  building,  by  whom  it  is  taken 
caie  of,  and  exhibited  to  strangers.  The  ante-room  contains  a  num- 
ber of  pictures,  chiefly  p6rtraits  of  the  house  of  Oran^,  with  some 
historical  paintings.  This  apartment  communicates  with  the  ancient 
prisons,  which  occupy  a  pait  of  the  edifice.  I  never  saw  any  place 
so  gloomy  and  homd  as  are  these  prison  cells ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  them,  without  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  the  suffering  which, 
in  days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  many  a  poor  wretch  has  here  un- 
dergrone.  The  heavy  iron  doors,  with  their  massive  locks  and  bolts, 
the  grated  windows,  and  the  walls  covered  over  with  frightful  and 

Spedtral  paintinss,  were  olyects  of  sufficient  dread ;  but  the  damp 
ungeons  into  which  the  light  of  day  never  entered,  with  the  scourge 
and  other  instruments  of  punishment  they  contained,  fitr  surpassed  m 
horror  all  ordinary  places  of  confinement.  The  halls  of  the  town 
magistrate,  which  are  contained  in  the  same  building,  are  the  reverse 
of  the  prisons,  being  finished  with  uncommon  beauty.  A  bust  of 
Ghrotius,  and  an  excellent  half-length  portrait  of  the  reigning  king, 
adorn  one  of  these  apartments. 

From  the  steeple  of  the  New  Church  there  is  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospect,  but  not  superior  to  that  from  the  church  in  Rotterdam. 
Within,  are  two  very  celebrated  monuments,  that  of  Grotius,  and  that 
of  William  First.  The  former  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  niche,  and  conr 
sists  of  a  half  obelisk,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  the  head  of  Grotins, 
with  a  book,  and  a  child  holding  an  inverted  torch.  It  is  modest  and 
elegant,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  the  absurd  and  extravagant  in- 
scription, in  which  Grotius  is  styled  *  Prodigium  Europa^  docU 
etmpar  unicus  arbis,  ingenii  cedestis  aper,  vtrtuHe  imago,  celeius  hmmana 
oonditione  deeuSf*  with  more  of  the  same  tenor. 

The  mausoleum  of  William,  occupying  a  large  space  at  the 
back  of  the  church,  is  altogether  splendid,  and  most  worthy  of  the 
family,  whose  place  of  burial  it  honors,  and  far  superior  to  any  other 
sepulchral  monument  in  Holland.  As  you  approach  this,  you  see  a 
species  of  temple,  in  general  form,  in  front  or  which,  under  a  sort  of 
arch,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  William,  represented  sitting,  and  in  full 
armor,  with  his  truncheon  in  his  hand,  and  his  casque.  This  is  the 
prominent  figure,  in  a  fix>nt  view  of  the  mausoleum.  At  the  other 
end,  under  a  similar  arch,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame,  with  enanded 
wings,  and  all  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  actual  flight,  holmng  the 
trumpet  with  which  she  proclaims  his  glory.  Between  diese  statues, 
and  lying  upon  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  is  another  figure  of  the 
prince,  of  white  marble,  his  body  clad  in  die  robes  of  death,  and  his 
feet  resting  upon  his  favorite  dog,  of  whose  attachment  so  many 
romantic  stories  are  told.  Over  this  there  is  a  magnificent  canopy, 
formed  of  four  buttresses,  or  double  pillars  of  white  marble,  at  the 
comers,  and  having  variegated  columns  of  black  and  gold  mixed,  and 
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of  extraordinary  beautv.  At  each  corner  is  a  nicbe,  containing  a  beau- 
tiful bronze  statue.  On  the  right  band  of  William,  is  Liberty,  hold- 
ing up  her  cap,  with  the  motto,  'Aurea  Libertas/  in  gilt  letters ;  and 
on  his  left,  Justice.  In  the  corresponding  niches,  at  the  other  end,  are 
Fortitude  and  Religion  ;  the  latter  holding  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
diurch  in  the  other,  and  resting  her  foot  on  a  corner-stone,  inscribed 
'  Christus.'  Bas-reliefs,  with  scrolls,  are  repeated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  double  pillars,  having  on  one  side,  'Te  Vindicetvta  Libbrtas,' 
and  on  the  other, '  Scbirs  tranquillius  in  Undis  ;*  and  again  on  one 
side, '  Jr  MAiNTiENDRAi,'  and  on  the  other, '  E  maintiendrai  Piete  et 
Justicb/  Above  the  canopy,  are  four  obelisks  of  variegated  marble, 
crowned  with  gilt  balls,  and  between  them  a  scroll,  supported  by  two 
winged  cherubs,  while  a  third  holds  a  torch  to  the  inscription  upon 
the  scroll ;  and  the  trophies  and  escutcheons  of  the  house  of  Nassau 
are  conspicuously  represented  upon  the  monument.  The  whole  is 
very  superb,  in  design  and  execution,  and  its  general  effect  is  truly 
admiraUe.  The  sitting  and  recumbent  statues  are  both  excellent 
likenesses,  presenting  the  same  features,  which  are  seen  every  where 
in  the  public  buildings,  palaces,  and  picture-galleries  of  Holland,  and 
which  the  Dutch  take  the  same  pleasure  in  repeating,  as  we  do  the 
lineaments  of  Washington. 

It  happened  to  be  Sunday  when  I  visited  this  church,  and  during 
the  hours  of  service.  A  beautiful  organ,  not  of  the  largest  size,  but 
finely  toned,  occasionally  sent  its  full  burst  of  thrilling  notes  through 
the  lofty  heights  of  the  vaulted  Gothic  roof.  In  the  nave  of  the  church, 
sheltered  as  it  were  by  the  huge  Saxon  pillars,  sat  an  attentive  con- 
gregation, listening  to  the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  preacher.  Yet 
so  extensive  was  the  edifice,  that  in  its  outskirts  people  walked  uncon- 
cernedly to  and  fro,  conversing  together,  examining  the  monuments, 
or  looking  toward  the  preacher,  without  seemine  to  afford  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  offices  of  religion.  Here,  as  m  the  other  Dutch 
churches,  small  poor-boxes  are  placed  against  the  wall,  or  on  the  pil- 
lars, into  which  it  is  expected  you  will  drop  a  trifle ;  and  saving  a 
hint  as  to  this  firom  one  of  the  attendants,  I  made  my  visit  to  the 
monuments  in  the  church  unchallenged,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Doelen. 

This  inn  is  neat,  and  well  served,  and  therefore  agreeable,  indepen- 
dently of  the  historical  associations,  which  of  themselves  would  render 
it  interesting.  I  could  not  avoid  contrasting  it  with  our  own  inns,  in 
one  respect  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Here  the  most  import- 
ant room  in  every  public  house  is  its  bar-room,  and  in  that  the  most 
important  object  is  the  bar,  where  long  rows  of  decanters,  containing 
liquors  of  various  kinds,  are  displayed,  as  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the  house.  In  the  inns  of  Holland,  there 
is  no  such  thing.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  altogether  of  secondary 
moment,  and  are  not  made  a  matter  of  ostentation,  because  not  held 
in  that  high  estimation  which  they  unfortunately  enjoy  in  this 
countrv. 

I  left  Delft  for  the  Hague  late  in  the  afternoon,  continuing  upon  the 
canal.  In  HoUand,  Sunday  is  peculiarly  a  day  of  recreation,  it  beinc^ 
the  only  holiday  enjoyed  by  the  servants,  and  the  only  Aaj  on  whi<m 

Srsons  of  many  other  classes  can  visit  the  countxy.    Of  course  I 
md  the  coffee-houses  and  country  seats  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  filled 
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with  persons  amusiiig  themselves  with  dancing,  singing,  music,  swing- 
ing, or  other  gayeties ;  carriages,  large  and  small,  and  of  every  qnality, 
were  passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  road ;  and  boats  full  of  people*  of 
both  sexes,  siotging,  laughing,  and  talking,  as  happy  as  youth,  good 
spirits,  and  fine  weather,  could  render  them.  Our  trekschuyt  received 
accessions  at  every  landing  place,  until  it  was  full  to  oveilflowing,  o[ 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  boisterous  in  their  conduct  or  conversation ;  and  above  all, 
there  were  none  of  those  marks  of  intoxication  about  them,  which, 
on  any  such  occasion,  I  should  have  expected  to  meet  at  home. 
They  had  attended  the  religious  services  of  the  day,  and  then  made 
a  litUe  excursion  from  the  city,  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  exercise  the 
body,  amid  the  pleasing  scenes  of  rural  life.  Soon  after  leaving 
Delft,  we  passed  near  the  village  of  Ryswyk,  where  the  famous  treaty, 
of  1697,  was  negociated  between  the  great  powers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  chateau  of  Nieuwburg,  where  the  treaty  was  signed, 
n6  longer  exists,  but  an  pbelisk  marks  the  spot.  As  we  proceeded,  die 
country  continually  improved  in  appearance,  retaining  however  the 
same  general  features,  until  arriving  at  the  Hague,  when  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  trees  added  a  new  charm  to  the  scene.  I  trusted 
myself  without  scruple,  as  I  continued  always  to  do,  to  one  of  the  por- 
ters, who  came  to  the  trekschuyt  as  it  stopped. 

Indeed  1  uniformly  found  these  poor  fellows  to  be  civil  and  trust- 
worthy, and  but  rarely  importunate,  or  dissatified  with  the  trifle  they 
received  in  payment  of  their  occasional  services.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  misery  and  want  of  the  poorest  class  in  HoUand,  it  was  very 
seldom  that  I  encountered  beggars  there,  and  when  I  did,  they  were 
easily  contented.  Few  examples  are  seen  of  vagrants  lying  about  in 
the  streets  to  excite  compassion,  and  to  solicit  alms.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  strolling  musicians  and  itinerant  pedlars  are  common ;  and 
the  latter,  especially,  will  frequently  accost  you,  and  seek  to  persuade 
you  to  purchase  pipes,  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  umbrellas,  and  other 
little  articles  of  convenience  or  attire.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the 
courteous  deportment  of  the  common  people  towaid  stranffers  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  certainly  speaks  greatly  in  their  favor.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  porter  whom  chance  offered,  I  repaired  for  lodg- 
ings to  the  Hotel  de  la  Belle  Vue.  In  going  thither,  I  passed  through 
the  Vy  verberg,  the  Yoorhout,  and  the  most  admired  parts  of  the  city, 
to  the  Boschkant,  where  this  hotel  is  situated,  in  face  of  the  Park, 
and  with  a  fine  view  of  that  and  of  the  parade  gpround  of  the  gar- 
rison, as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  groves  of  trees  near  at  hand.  It 
well  deserves  the  name  of  Belle  Vue,  by  its  situation ;  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  better  sort  of  hotels  in  Holland ;  the  apart- 
ments being  fitted  up  and  ftimished  with  perfect  neatness  send  good 
taste,  and  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveller. 


E  P  I  G  R  A  K 

ON    lESme    THB     lUaT    or    SOCEATEt    IN    A    O  B  ■  A  T I  If  O    ■OCtBTT^ 


Gk>D0 !  who  'd  have  souffht,  in  such  a  place, 

The  pfailoBophic  Oreek  1 
'T  is  well  foT  him,  he  cannot  hear. 

For  you  he  cannot  apeak  I 
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love's    astronomy. 

How  shall  I  Daint  thee! — shall  I  call  thine  eye 
As  beautiml  as  Night's  most  radiant  star? 

Or,  half  enraptured,  shall  I  tell  thee  why 
Its  light  hath  made  me  an  astronomer  7 

Ah  lady  I  — by  that  eye  so  brightly  pure, 
Which  speaks  a  heart  as  purelv  innocent, 
Bv  that  £&ir  brow  so  sweetly  eloquent, 

Wiin  all  that's  gentle  in  a  cynosure: 

By  that  seraphic  smile  of  loveliness, 
vVhich  dazzles,  not  with  bright  hypocrisy : 


I  know  thou  art  the  star  of  mv  lif&  s  sky, 
The  Peri  of  my  heart's  lone  wilderness ; 


What  marvel  then,  if  thou  art  such  a  star, 

That  I  am  a  devout  astronomer  1  h.  w.  b. 


MY     OWN     PECULIAR: 
•  a  iTaAy   lbatki  from   the  post-folio  or   a  osoaoiA  lawtes. 


MUMBBE    P  OUE 


The  summer  hath  passed  away.  The  trees  have  lost  their  verdure ; 
the  earth  its  greenness  ;  the  sky  its  brightness.  The  streamlet  bab- 
bles no  more,  but  rushes  with  impetuous  flood  to  the  ocean.  The 
melody  of  the  grove  is  hushed :  the  busy  hum  of  insect  life  is  stilled. 
Nature  is  approaching  the  cold  and  turfless  grave  of  Winter  !  Ah, 
if  we  woula  but  awaken  to  the  moral  of  which  these  signs  admonish 
us ;  if  we  would  but  read  the  lesson  which  kind  Providence  has  printed 
on  the  face  of  Nature,  for  our  benefit  and  improvement ;  if  we  would  but 
study  the  alphabet  of  fate,  and  remember  that  each  leaf  that  falls, 
each  flower  that  dies,  is  but  the  emblem  of  man's  kindred  doom,  how 
much  of  the  selfishness,  the  coldness,  the  viciousness  of  life,  would  be 
swept  away,  and  earth  would  be  but  a  proof-sheet  of  Heaven's  fairer 
volume ;  with  errors  and  imperfections,  it  is  true,  but  still  susceptible 
and  easy  of  correction  and  amendment,  ore  its  pages  were  unfolded 
before  the  '  high  chancery  of  Heaven.' 

*  Halloo !  what  has  this  to  do  with  a  lawyer's  port-folio  V  Nothing, 
kind  reader,  nothing.  It  is  indeed  a  '  stray  leu.'  But  do  not  rebuke 
even  a  lawyer  for  feeling  the  weariness  of  life's  pilgrimage ;  for  seek- 
ing to  escape  from  the  scenes  that  degrade  and  disgrace  the  being 
formed  after  the  image  of  his  God,  and  turning  to  commune  with  his 
own  heart  upon  the  worthlessness  of  human  hopes  and  vanities.  The 
joys  of  early  youth,  where  are  they  1  Gone  —  vanished  1  Spilled 
like  water  upon  the  ground,  and  like  it,  never  to  be  gathered  up  again ! 
The  friends  of  childhood,  where  are  they  1     Alas !  the  grass  that 

Srows  upon  their  graves  hath  blossomed  and  withered,  flourished  and 
ec^ed,  and  bloomed  and  faded  again  !  What  have  ye  gained  for 
the  n'eshness  of  life,  for  the  aflections  of  childhood  1  Honors,  that 
make  ye  hated ;  wealth,  that  the  robber  pines  for ;  firiends,  who  laugh 
at  your  board,  and  who  would  axnile  at  your  funeral ;  pleasuree,  that 
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are  purchased  by  your  purse,  and  paid  for  by  your  health ;  a  name 
that  no  one  cares  to  hear ;  a  life  of  toil,  trouble,  temptation,  leading 
through  an  avenue  of  gloomy  days  and  weary  nights,  to  the  clay-bed 
of  the  worm !  Oh,  the  bright  and  glorious  hours  of  childhood !  — ;  will 
they  never  return  1 

Kind  reader,  what  think  you  is  the  sweetest  charm  of  life  t  —  the 
dearest  solace,  save  religion,  for  the  miseries  and  triab  of  existence  t 
The  quality  of  the  mind  that  adds  most  brightness  to  our  lot  1  Lovs  1 
Ay,  that  is  indeed  a  treasure !  How  mratefiil  to  turn  from  the  cold, 
cold  world ;  from  the  upbraidings  or  gloominess  of  our  own  hearts  ; 
from  the  clouds  of  sorrow  or  of  remorse ;  to  the  bright  sunshine  of 
a  guiltless  soul ;  to  the  angelic  love  of  a  devoted  female ;  to  the 
kind  word,  and  the  kinder  look,  which  increases  in  affection,  as  the 
storm  without  becomes  darker;  that  clings  to  us  through  life,  and 
deserts  us  not  in  death  t  Oh  life,  life !  bitter  are  thy  trials  — rugged 
are  thy  paths  —  terrible  are  thy  afflictions !  But  thou  hast  joys,  and 
pleasant  ways,  and  happy  hours ;  and  in  all  these,  woman  and  woman's 
love  are  part  and  parcel.  Yet  pure,  and  holy,  and  refreshing,  as  is  this 
feeling,  1  doubt  if  love  be  the  quality  of  the  mind  that  brings  with  it 
most  pleasure.  Like  all  other  things  of  earth,  it  has  its  darkness  as 
well  as  its  brightness.  Like  the  beacon-light  of  the  mariner,  it  bums 
to  direct  us  through  the  storm  that  is  raging,  but  sometimes  expires 
amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  leaving  us  to  perish  on  the  rocks 
and  shoals  upon  which  it  stands,  and  to  which  it  has  guided  us. 
What,  then,  is  the  quality  that  adds  most  comfort  to  our  lot  1  Gbnius  1 
Genius !  Alas  !  it  is  the  fire  that  consumes,  the  rack  that  tortures. 
Like  the  spur  to  the  courser,  it  may  urge  on,  but  it  draweth  the  life- 
blood  in  the  act.  It  is  the  flame  of  the  volcano,  glowing,  lurid,  and 
resplendent,  but  bearing  death  and  despair  in  its  halo.  It  is  '  the 
bright  sun,  that  sets  beneath  the  dark  cloud.'  What  is  it,  then  1  Is 
it  Ambition  1  Ambition !  Oh,  thou  accursed  fiend !  What  conso- 
lation didst  thou  ever  bring  to  the  weary  heart  ?  Thou  brandy  of 
the  soul,  that  bewilderesl  the  sober  senses,  the  mild  virtues,  the  amia- 
ble traits  of  man,  and  leavest  the  wild  passions,  the  insatiable  vices, 
the  hellish  propensities,  to  rule  over  the  heart  and  mind,  and  lure  us 
on  to  disgrace,  and  infamy,  and  ruin !  No,  gentle  reader ;  believe 
me,  it  is  Contentment  that  most  cheereth  man  on  in  his  perilous 
way.  He  that  possesseth  it,  hath  a  treasure  that  will  purchase  for  him 
happiness  and  repose,  amid  the  tumults  and  afflictions  of  existence. 
It  IS  a  medicine  that  calms  the  passions,  cools  the  blood,  takes  away  the 
sting  of  disease ;  adds  brightness  to  the  eye,  clearness  to  the  mind, 
kindness  to  the  heart ;  that  gives  man  the  gentleness  and  virtues  of 
woman,  and  brings  woman  one  link  nearer  to  the  angel. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  18-^ ,  I  attended  the  Superior  Court  for  the 

county  of .    A  case  of  murder  was  to  be  tried.     The  evidence 

was  altogether  of  a  circumstantial  character,  but  the  prejudice  against 
the  prisoner  viras  extremelv  strong ;  and  no  one  doubted  that  a  con- 
viction would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  trial.  I  arrived  at  the 
court-house,  just  as  the  proceedings  had  commenced.  It  was  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  day,  and  the  large  pine  forest  which  surrounded  the 
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bttildioff,  added  to  the  gloominess  of  the  scene.  The  prisoner  was 
ushered  in,  under  a  guard  of  constables,  and  placed  in  the  bar-dock. 
He  had  been  brought  from  a  neighboring  county,  there  being  no  jail 
within  its  limits ;  and  although  his  countenance  indicated  fatigue,  there 
was  a  serenity  in  the  expression  of  it,  that  at  once  prepossessed  me 
in  his  favor.  I  had  learned,  from  my  experience,  that  the  countenance 
was  indeed  the  mirror  of  the  heart ;  that  it  is  hard  for  the  face  to  as- 
sume a  virtue,  if  it  hath  it  not ;  and  I  saw,  at  once,  from  the  calmness 
of  the  accused,  the  cool  and  collected  gaze  with  which  he  returned 
the  scowls  and  frowns  of  the  multitude,  Uiat  there  was  a  consciousness 
of  innocence.     The  accused  was  arraigned,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 

The  evidence  disclosed,  that  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  had  been 
drinking  together,  and  had  quarrelled ;  that  the  prisoner  had  struck 
the  deceased  ;  that  he  had  sworn  he  would  be  the  death  of  him ;  that 
through  the  intercession  of  the  by-standers,  a  patched-up  reconcilia^ 
tion  had  taken  place,  willingly  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  doggedly 
by  the  accused.  That  the  deceased  had  started  to  go  home,  by  his 
usual  route,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  immediately  followed  him, 
although  hU  home  was  in  a  contrary  direction ;  that  sounds  of  strife 
were  heard  shortly  after ;  that  the  deceased  had  never  again  been 
heard  of;  that  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  the  prisoner,  his  steps, 
upon  the  night  of  the  difficulty,  had  been  traced ;  that  marks  of  a 
struggle  had  been  found  upon  the  earth,  and  drops  of  coagulated 
blood ;  and  that  the  accused,  having  been  asked  to  account  for  the 
deceased,  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  him  after  the  moment  that  he 
left,  on  the  night  of  the  difficulty.  The  previous  quarrel,  the  threat, 
the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  accused  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
deceased ;  the  fact  that  he  followed  him,  the  noise  of  the  conflict  sup* 
posed  to  have  subsequently  taken  place,  and  the  indications  of  strue 
and  blood-shed  that  the  path  afforded,  joined  to  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  deceased,  all  combined  to  fix  the  crime  of  murder  upon 
the  prisoner ;  and  he  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  jail  of 
a  neighboring  county.  No  importance  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
body  had  not  been  found,  as  a  deep  river  flowed  immediately  by  the 
spot,  and  wended  its  way  to  the  ocean ;  and  into  the  river  the  body 
was  supposed  to  have  been  thrown. 

Such  was  the  case  made  out  by  the  State ;  and  it  increased  the  ex- 
citement against  the  unfortunate  individual  at  the  bar.  But  he  still 
retained  the  appearance  of  perfect  calmness ;  and  when  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  he  answered,  that  all  the  matters  that  had  been  tes« 
tified  to,  were  doubtless  true,  but  that  they  gave  no  evidence  of  his 
guilt :  that  it  was  true  he  had  quarrelled  with  John  Grimes,  the  indi- 
vidual whom  he  was  alleged  to  have  murdered,  and  tliat  he  had  struck 
him  ;  that  the  threat  he  had  made  was  but  the  idle  declaration  of  a 
man  who  was  excited  by  liquor ;  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
him  unwillingly,  because  he  had  no  faith  in  his  overtures ;  that  he 
had  followed  Grimes  that  night,  because  he  had  business  with  a 
neighbor  in  the  direction  of  his  house ;  but  that  Griitnes  havinor  walked 
faster  than  himself,  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  immediately,  and  had  not 
seen  him  again  that  night. 

The  defence  was  conducted  by  the  prisoner  in  person ;  and  it  was 
evident  to  me,  that  although  the  calm  and  collected  manner  in  whicb 
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it  was  made,  had  its  impression  upon  the  judge,  it  had  none  upon 
the  jurors  or  by-staiiders.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  his 
guilt,  and  were  determined  that  his  life  should  be  taken.  The  Soli- 
citor General  closed  the  case.  He  dwelt  with  burning  and  bitter  elo* 
quence  upon  the  crime  of  murder ;  he  spoke  of  the  cool  and  delibe- 
rate  manner  of  the  prisoner,  and  reproached  him  as  one  who  could 
gloat,  like  a  cannibal,  over  the  mangled  remains  of  his  victim :  he 
dwelt  with  great  minuteness,  clearness,  and  ingenuity,  upon  the  train 
of  circumstances,  '  which  could  not  lie ;'  and  he  threw  a  web  of  g^ilt 
around  the  prisoner,  that  no  one  doubted  would  involve  him  in 
destructiou.  But  still  the  prisoner  quailed  not  The  judge  summed 
up  the  case  to  the  jury,  narrating  the  circumstances,  and  unfolding 
the  law :  he  admitted  that  the  facts  were  very  strong  arainst  the 
accused,  but  that  one  material  link  was  wanting;  it  hM  not  beem 
proved  that  Chime*  tv€u  dead.  He  concluded  by  admonishing  them, 
that  they  should  not  convict,  unless  they  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
that  fact. 

But  this  caution  was  thrown  away  upon  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
Jury.  The  cry  of  *  Crucify  him !  crucify  him !'  had  gone  forth  against 
the  unhappy  individual  in  the  bar-dock,  and  neither  reason  nor  mercy 
could  hush  it.  The  jury,  without  retiring,  made  up  their  verdict  of 
'  Guilty,'  and  the  foreman  was  in  the  act  of  signmg  it,  when  the 
prisoner  again  rose. 

*  I  ask  permission  of  the  court,'  said  he,  '  to  call  a  witness  who  I 
think  will  relieve  me  of  this  diabolical  charge ;  who  will  prove  that 
my  hands  are  not  red  with  my  brother's  blood ;  who  will  show  the 
impropriety  and  danger  of  a  conviction  upon  circumstantial  evidence } 
in  short,  who  will  satisfactorily  convince  even  the  malignant  and 
demon-like  heart  of  the  Solicitor  General,  that  I  am  innocent  of  thb 
crime.' 

'Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Solicitor  General]'  asked  the  Judge, 
\  '  None,'  responded  the  States'  attorney,  with  a  bitter  sneer ;  '  but 

if  he  wishes  to  convince  me,  and  to  save  his  neck  from  the  gidlows, 
he  had  better  produce  John  Grimes.' 

'  That  is  precisely  the  witness  I  seek  to  introduce  !'  said  the  pri* 
soner :  *  Mr.  Sheriff,  call  John  Grimss  !' 

The  proposition  created  great  excitement.  Some  of  the  by-standers 
laughed  aloud  ;  others  heaped  bitter  execrations  upon  the  prisoner ; 
the  Solicitor  General  sneeringly  asked  him  '  if  he  would  have  him 
called  again  V  and  the  Judge  was  evidently  fast  changing  his  favorable 
opinion  of  the  prisoner,  who,  he  thought,  was  trifling  with  the  courL 
I  turned  to  the  culprit,  and  was  amazed  at  the  terrific  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  countenance.  Its  placidity  and  composure  were 
gone ;  it  was  covered  with  livid  spots,  and  immense  drops  of  per- 
spiration were  rolling  rapidly  from  bis  brow ;  the  eyes  gleamed  with 
an  unnatural  brightness,  and  the  hair  ftoodup,  with  that  unerring  in- 
dication of  great  bodily  fear,  or  mental  horror. 

'  Call  him  again  I  in  God's  name  !'  shouted  he,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

The  sheriff  repeated  the  call.  The  storm  that  had  been  slumbering 
for  a  short  time,  now  burst  forth  with  tenfold  violence.  The  rain  beat 
J^riously  upon  the  shingled  roof;  the  wind  howled  and  moaned  lik* 
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a  damned  spirit ;  and  several  of  the  large  pine  trees  that  surrounded 
the  huilding,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  startling  the  already  excited 
inhabitants  of  the  court-room.  It  was  an  awful  scene  without ;  it 
was  a  still  more  awful  one  within.  The  unearthly  appearance  of 
the  prisoner  \  the  sudden  and  awful  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
him ;  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  his  earnest  manner,  all  had  deeply 
affected  the  by-standers,  and  many  looked  as  if  they  really  expected 
to  see  the  murdered  man  arise  at  the  invocation.  All  were  agitated, 
save  the  implacable  Solicitor  General,  who  sat  scowling  at  the  accused, 
with  a  look  of  triumph  and  fiendish  exultation  on  his  countenance. 
The  Judge  rallied  himself,  and  motioned  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury  to 
proceed ;  when  suddenly  an  individual  rose,  no  one  knew  from  where, 
and  striding  to  the  witness*  stand,  and  throwing  off  a  huge  cloak 
which  enveloped  his  form,  disclosed  to  the  horror-stricken  and  amazed 
crowd,  the  pale  and  wasted  features  of  John  Grimes  ! 

The  effect  was  electrical.  The  Judge  fainted,  and  several  of  the 
by-standers  rushed  out  into  the  storm.  The  Solicitor  General,  with 
characteristic  violence,  dashed  his  clenched  fist  into  the  side  of  the 
risen  Grimes,  with  the  double  intent  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was 
a  living  man,  and  of  punishing  him  for  coming  between  him  and  his 
victim. 

At  last,  order  was  in  some  measure  restored.  Grimes  proceeded  to 
say,  that  on  the  night  of  the  difficulty  with  the  accused,  he  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  individual,  and  just 
at  that  moment  ■  ■■  ■ 

Ano  just  at  this  moment,  kind  reader,  as  I  was  concocting  for  your 
mental  palate  a  delectable  mess  of  death,  blood-shed,  and  torture, 
that  confounded  tailor,  of  whom,  somewhile  since,  I  made  brief 
mention  to  you,  has  struck  up  one  of  his  everlasting  ditties,  and  the 
thread  of  my  story  has  dropped  from  the  needle  of  my  brain.  Oh 
Fame !  thy  steps  are  indeed  inaccessible !  Immortality  was  just 
breaking  on  my  vision,  when  the  clouds  of  mental  darkness,  called  up 
by  the  lay  of  a  vulgar  fraction  of  mortal  man,  have  swept  before  it, 
and  all  again  is  shadow !  It  was  Charles  Lamb,  that  prince  of  hu- 
morists, who  wrote  an  essay  '  On  the  Melancholy  of  Tailors*  He  says : 
*  How  extremely  rare  is  a  noisy  tailor  !  a  mirthful  and  obstreperous 
tailor  1  When  was  a  tailor  known  to  give  a  dance,  or  to  be  himself  a 
good  dancer,  or  to  perform  exquisitely  on  the  tight  rope,  or  to  sing,  or 
play  on  the  violin  1'  When  were  they,  O  gentle  Llia  1  Why,  if 
thou  wert  living,  Charles,  and  abiding  with  me  in  my  legal  repository, 
thou  wouldst  change  thy  funny  affirmative  into  a  wrathful  negative, 
and  ask,  '  When  was  a  tailor  not  known  to  sing  %*  By  the  foot  of 
Hercules  !  By  the  Cretan  Jove  !  By  the  last  fee  I  received  !  (I 
am  sure  the  recording  angel  will  drop  a  tear  upon  that  last  oath,  and 
blot  it  out  for  ever !)  I  am  growing  weary  of  this  life  of  melody.  I 
do  not  like  these  airs,  I  am  assassinated  by  music.  Now,  reader, 
you  have  lost  a  fine  story  by  this  interruption,  and  you  are  therefore 
a  fellow-sufferer  with  me,  and  as  '  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  won« 
drouB  kind,'  you  can  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  while  I  narrate  to 
you  trials  and  afflictions,  that  are  enough  to  convert  a  man  into  a 
swan  — a  goose  would  be  a  more  technical  transformation  —  and 
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make  faim  sine  his  death-song.  If  you  have  read  my  previous  num- 
bers —  and  who  can  doubt  it  ?—  you  know  that  my  office  is  in  the 
second  story  of  a  building,  and  that  the  first  story,  *  and  the  appur- 
tenances thereof,'  are  occupied  by  tailors.  Understand  me,  I  do  n't 
object  to  the  locality  or  the  affinity  on  that  ground :  they  are  all  honest 
men,  and  persons  whose  actions  are  generally  peiformed  above- 
'  board.'  *Sed  hinc  UUb  lachryma  /'  They  have  Stentorian  lungs,  and 
there  is  not  a  song,  from  the  ballad  of '  Chevy  Chace,'  down  to  General 
MoESis*  'Woodman,  spare  that  Tree  1'  that  they  are  not  thoroughly 
masters  of;  and  I  am  obliged  to  become  the  unwilling  learner  of 
this  mass  of  music !  Pity  me,  kind  reader !  1  go  to  my  office  of  an 
afternoon  ;  I  take  up  an  interesting  law-book,  and  just  as  I  have  for- 
gotten the  cares  of  life,  and  the  tailors  of  the  vicinity,  lo  !  one  of  my 
vocal  neighbors  commences,  in  a  voice  'twixt  which  and  silence  there 
is  nothing,  to  hum  a  plaintive  air.  Ah !  I  know,  by  sad  experience, 
that  that  is  the  low  moanin?  of  the  tempest,  ere  it  breaks  into  fury. 
But  I  hope  against  hope.  1  stop  my  ears  with  my  fingers,  and  try  to 
ffo  on  with  the  contingent  remainders.  But  alas !  the  storm  has  burst ; 
Uie  song  has  reached  its  chorus ;  and  ntch  a  chorus  as  would  '  create 
a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death !'  I  shut  the  book :  noietu^  voUtUt  I 
am  obliged  to  listen.  Sometimes  I  am  coerced  to  fight  all  the  battles 
of  '  old  Ironsides'  over  ag^n.  Then  I  am  made  the  unwilling  reci- 
pient of  the  adventures  of  '  John  Gilpin,  of  famous  London  town, 
sir.'  I  ffet  up  and  walk  about,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  may  become 
deaf,  all  of  a  sudden.  I  have  read  of  such  things.  But  no ;  my  hearing 
becomes  more  acute,  and  the  music  waxes  louder.  I  return,  in  des- 
peration, to  my  seat.  Glory !  Providence,  'surprising  oft  the  longing 
heart  with  unexpected  good,'  has  made  the  tailors  strike  up  a  new 
tune,  emphatically  a  tune  never  heard  before.  A  feeling  of  placidity 
takes  possession  of  my  soul.  I  become  positively  grateful.  I  re- 
proach myself  vrith  my  late  hatred  to  my  vocal  friends.  I  upbraid 
myself  for  having  been  worried  by  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  I 
listen  with  pleasure.  The  burden  of  the  song  is  a  delightful  old 
ballad,  with  a  most  agreeable  air,  and  sung  in  a  plaintive  and  tailor- 
like manner.     It  commences  with  : 

'Lord  Thomas  he  was  a  bold  foreat-er, 

And  keeper  of  the  king'a  deer ; 
Lady  Eleanor  ahe  waa  aa  fair  a  ladv, 
Lord  Thomas  be  lored  her  dear. 

And  then  it  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  their  loves,  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  it  caused  by  an  avaricious  mother,  and  '  a  girl  that 's  brown«' 
The  story  becomes  exciting.     The  lover  wavers,  whether 

'  he  ehall  marry  the  £ur  Eleanor, 

Or  bring  him  the  brown  girl  home.' 

The  brown  girl, '  having  both  money  and  lands,'  Van  Bureks  (I 
mean  carries)  the  day.  Xord  Thomas  weds  her.  The  rivals  meet. 
The  brown  girl  takes  the  small  liberty  of  insinuating  a  pen-knife 
between  the  ribs  of  the  fisdr  Eleanor.  Lord  Thomas  arrives  at  this 
juncture,  and  his  old  afiction  getting  for  a  moment  the  advantage  of 
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'  the  money  and  lands/  he  asks  the  &ir  Eleanor  the  cause  of  her 
paleness,  and  receives  this  response : 

'  And  hul  thou  no  eyes,  Lord  Thomas,  she  cries, 

And  hast  thou  no  eyes  to  see. 
That  this  is  my  own,  my  hearra  red  blood, 
That  comes  trick-i-ling  down  my  kneel* 

She  faints.  She  falls.  Lord  Thomas,  justly  incensed  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  spouse, 

'strode  right  thro'  the  hall, 

He  cut  the  hrid^9  head  from  off  her  shoul-ders, 
And  he  flung  it  against  the  wall !' 

I  am  all  over  excitement,  or,  to  express  myself  more  technically,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  all-overism.  I  have  a  longing  desire  to  hear  the  finale. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  course  of  true  love  ever  did  run  smooth. 
I  tremble  lest  the  music  should  cease.  And  just  at  thb  moment, 
another  of  the  band,  in  a  note  that  I  am  quite  sure  does  awake  the 
dead  in  the  immediate  vicinity^  interrupts  the  ballad-singer^  by  roar- 
ing out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

'  A  frog  he  would  a  woo-ing  go  !' 

Now  think  of  that,  fair  reader !  To  be  wrought  up  to  the  acme  of 
cariosity ;  to  become  oblivious  of  your  sorrows,  and  to  fall  in  love 
with  your  tormentors,  from  the  excess  of  excitement ;  and  then  to 
have  the  amatory  adventures  of  a  diabolical  frog  substituted  for  the 
pathetic  and  bloody  affections  of  the  '  fair  Eleanor !'  I  '11  stand  it  no 
longer.  I  '11  apply  to  the  head  of  the  police.  Pshaw !  what  is  the 
use  of  applying  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  man  who  writes  poetry, 
and  wears  spectacles  ?  He  will  tell  me,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
that  we  must  all  submit  to  the  minor  evils  of  life.  The  minor  evils 
of  life,  eh  1  Oh,  Charles  Lamb!  Charles  Lamb!  Thou  hast  lost 
much  ground  with  me,  since  I  read  thy  essay  '  On  the  Melancholy  of 
Tailors.'  Thou  then  didst  wend  thy  way  daily  through  that  great 
thoroughfare,  '  Threadneedle-street,'  yet  didst  thou  never  learn  the 
mystenes  of  the  Thread-needle  gentry.  Melancholy  of  Tailors! 
Hang  me,  if  I  believe  that  these  fellows  who  are  now  —  ay,  even  now, 
while  I  write— roaring  away  at  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fifth  stanza 
of  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  could  tell  you  what  melancholy  is !  They  are 
a  kind  of  moral  sulphate  of  joy  ;  a  sitting  and  sewing  ^lee ! 

I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  I  must  fiee  from  this  musical  tornado ; 
but  ere  I  go,  take,  ye  practical  choristers !  my  sincere  prayer  that  ye 
may  realize  the  judgment  of  Elia,  and  pass  full  soon  '  from  gay  to 
grave  /' 


PUFFED     POETASTERS 

Who  yainly  strive  on  fulsome  breath 

Of  their  own  praise  to  riae^ 
The  higher  they  themselves  exalt, 

We  but  the  more  despise : 
The  lariL  that  strains  his  little  wing. 

Doth  but  the  leas  appear, 
And  tops  the  zenith  gi  his  ffigfat, 

Bttt  to  be  lost  in  sir  I 
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On  Meroor^r  turns  to  vatuBhed  days, 

Despite  ot  present  pain, 
And  in  their  sunslune  fancy  plays, 

Till  thev  seem  ours  again; 
With  all  tneir  unalloyed  content. 

With  friends  sincerely  prized, 
With  joyous  heart  and  innocent, 

And  hopes  unrealized. 
Before  we  jostled  with  the  crowd 

That  ne'er  for  others  feel, 
When  every  thought  we  spoke  aloud, 

Uncareful  to  conceal. 
For  then,  nnleamed  in  worldly  art. 

Too  credulous,  we  deemed 
That  every  one  was  in  the  heart 

As  honest  as  he  seemed. 
But  Time  hath  in  his  ceaselesa  tread 

Unhappy  changes  wrought, 
And  we  have  liv^  to  doubt  and  dread, 

By  diiappointnieots  taught. 

We  once  had  friends,  but  now  must  weep 

They  are  no  longer  ours; 
They  sleep,  where  we  at  last  shall  sleep, 

Amons  the  perished  flowers. 
The  gentle  ana  the  beautiful, 

The  manly  and  the  brave^ 


Arc  mouldering  now  within  the  dull^ 

Inexorable  grsve  I 
A  chill  hath  o^  our  fiselings  come, 

And  o'er  our  hearts  a  blight ; 
Unblessed  and  cheerless  is  the  home 

That  once  was  our  delight : 
For  they  are  gone^  the  cherished  prid« 

And  pleasure  of  our  days  ; 
How  happy  were  we  by  their  side^ 

To  listen  and  to  praise ! 
And  sorrow  oft,  with  poignant  stingy 

A  tribute  tear  will  claim, 
As  we  behold  each  treasured  thing 

Familiar  with  their  name. 

When  twilight,  herald  of  repose^ 

Attends  the  sun  to  rest. 
A  sable  robe  she  gently  throws 

O'er  the  empurpled  west 
We  dedicate  that  solenm  hour 

To  those  love  could  not  sa¥e» 
And  yielding  to  affliction's  power. 

We  visit  oft  their  grave. 
The  sod  hath  felt  our  deep  distress 

The  zephyr  borne  our  sigh. 
That  all  their  worth  and  loveliness 

Is  but  a  memory ! 


A   DISCOURSE: 


In  which   I   eNDCAVIHlCO    TO  PCUUADB  VIATVB,   »UBR  aHB  WA«    DBAD,  TO  COMK  TO  trrS  A«MII« 


rmOM    TRB    SKEMAII    OF    JBAH    PAUL    P.    SICSTSa. 


The  decease  of  Virtue  is  no  longer  any  more  of  a  novelty,  than  chat 
of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  every  one  lamented  her  death  with  snf^ 
ficient  propriety.  It  has  also  been  known,  for  a  long  time,  that  her 
heart  was  not  torn  out  of  her  body,  as  many  were  inclined  to  believe* 
at  first,  in  some  provinces  of  Germany ;  for  she  sank  gently  to  sleep, 
under  a  natural  malady,  and  died  in  her  bed.  The  disease  which 
carried  her  off  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one,  but  the  so-called 
French  fever,  which  every  one,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  now 
has.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  sea-sickness  to  which  every  man,  in 
his  voyage  through  life,  must  sooner  or  later  submit.  Virtue  caught  it 
at  the  masquerade,  of  a  domino,  which  a  distinguished  man  had  previ- 
ously infected  with  it.  For  it  is  a  well  known  privilege  of  the  nobi- 
lity, that  not  the  hangman  himself  can  compel  them  to  undergo 
quarantine.  The  doctor  did  his  best  for  Virtue,  and,  contrary  to  the 
universal  apprehension,  rescued  her  from  the  fever ;  but  she  g^ve  up 
under  the  very  weight  of  the  cure.  The  Muses  were  her  good  sick- 
nurses.  The  devil  rushed,  like  mad,  into  the  sick  chamber,  and  leaped 
about  the  sick-bed,  and  had  arrayed  himself  as  her  death-angel ;  but  we 
all  knew  him  very  well,  and  told  him,  at  last,  that  he  need  not  disguise 
himself  on  our  account. 
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But  it  was  time  Virtue  sliould  cause  the  will  to  be  drawn  up.  It 
is  very  unpleasant  to  me,  to  hear  now,  from  many  sources,  that  several 
of  the  seven  mortal  Sins,  who  were  to  be  present  as  witnesses, 
failed  to  attend ;  for  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  he  insinuated,  that  the 
bumbailifF  of  Paris,  and  the  informer-general  of  Vienna,  were  not 
considered  as  rightful  representatives*  of  the  two  mortal  Sins  by 
whom  they  were  expressly  sent.  I  am  appointed  executor  :  I  will 
not,  however,  do  the  business  knavishly,  but  every  one  shall  have 
what  Virtue  bequeathed  to  him  :  our  superintendent,  her  face,  our 
Moravian  sister,  her  eyes,  and  the  dead  kings^  her  heart ;  *  because,' 
as  she  directed  to  be  written, '  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  cut  theirs 
out  after  death,  and  deposite  them  in  a  golden  vase  ;  and  the  living, 
upon  whom  I  would  otherwise  gladly  have  bestowed  mine,  could 
have  no  use  for  it,  since  they  fortunately  have  yet  hearts  of  their  own.' 
What  remains  of  the  body,  as  is  very  well  known,  is  to  be  embalmed 
as  a  mummy,  in  order  that  it  may,  like  other  mummies,  be  pounded 
up  and  used  for  brown  die,  the  manly  color.  I  am  not  the  first  to 
remark,  that  her  clothes  could  not  come  into  the  will  at  all,  since  she 
died  in  Paris,  and  consequently,  as  a  stranger,  must  leave  her  whole 
attire  to  the  king  of  France,  according  to  the  *  Right  of  Aubaine  ;' 
and  this  also  I  will  not  withhold  from  France. 

I  wish  she  had  not  forgotten  no  one  in  her  will  less  than  me  and  my 
wife. 

When  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  we  all  were  still,  and  to  some  of 
us  the  very  earth  grew  narrower,  I  said  to  Satan,  who  stood  near  me, 
pinching  his  tail  at  the  same  time  with  my  foot :  '  My  dear  Sir,  it  is 
customary  in  England,  by  way  of  conveying  to  those  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  information  of  the  execution  of  a  friend, 
to  despatch  a  pigeon  from  the  place  of  execution.  How  shall  we 
manage  it  1  The  world  must  certainly  be  apprized'  of  the  afflicting 
event.'  •  Of  course,*  said  he,  *  and  I  will  do  it  myself,  this  very 
moment.'  He  immediately  transformed  himself  into  a  great  raven^ 
(he  needed  not  to  change  his  black  color,)  and  shot  forth,  sailed  slowly 
along  over  the  world,  in  token  that  Virtue  was  now  dead,  and  had 
flown  away  to  that  better  world,  where  the  early  Greeks,  the  old 
Romans,  and  the  first  Christians  are. 

Hypocrisy  kept  the  customary  watch,  that  night,  over  the  corpse ; 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  and  lighted 
the  candles,  which  surrounded  the  coffin,  and  gleamed  upon  the  pale 
form.  The  mourners,  who  were  all  mankind  —  that  is  to  say,  one 
thousand  millions  beside  myself — wished  to  have  some  funeral  coins 
and  medals  struck  off;  but  I  asked  them  whether  the  coins  already 
in  existence  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  particularly  the  shrove- 
pence,  and  subsidy  money.  As,  nmone'the  Romans,  a  slave  stood 
by  to  brush  away  the  flies  from  the  dead  body  with  a  fly-fan,  so  stood 
I,  with  a  long  satirical  whip,  close  by  the  side  of  dead  Virtue,  and 
snapped  it  from  time  to  time,  to  clear  away  the  philosophic  and  court- 
vermin,  that  were  continually  striving  to  fasten  themselves,  and  leave 
their  slime,  upon  it.  It  is  true,  heavenly  Virtue  !  that  is  the  least 
which  I,  or  any  other  author,  could  do  for  fiiee !  I  heard  a  few  days 
since,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  bad,  in  case  the  clergy  should  not  be 
willing  to  bury  her  gratis,  paid  several  florins  to  the  Hildeshaim 
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Burial  Company,  and  the  same  into  a  Death-Lottery,  and  also  to  the 
Gottingen  Auxiliary  Burial  Association,  which  last,  however,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  broke  long  ago.  I  therefore  request  persons  who 
know  any  thing  of  this  matter,  to  do  me  the  very  great  favor  of  in- 
forming me  by  letter,  or  word  of  mouth,  whether  the  story  be  true  or 
not.  The  Jesuits  wanted  to  deposit  her  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
teased  me  very  much  on  that  score ;  but  I  asked  them  whether  that 
was  not  in  Palestine,  or  still  farther  off,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  convenient  for  thousands  of  Christians,  and  nearer,  if  she  were 
buried  in  the  court-church.  And  there  it  was,  I  made  the  following 
address  to  Virtue,  which,  if  I  were  lecturer  (and  I  am  one,  too,)  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

'  Departed  Virtue  I  —  The  common  Irish,  and  many  other  sava- 
ges, boldly  reprove  the  Dead,  and  ask  him  how  he  could  make  up 
bis  mind  to  lie  down  and  die.  They  beseech  him,  by  every  thing  in 
the  world,  calmly  to  consider  whether  his  death  can  possibly  have 
been  the  most  rational  act  of  his  life,  when  he  has  a  cow,  and  wife» 
and  children,  and  potatoes  enough.  I  must  confess,  dear  Virtue  ! 
thy  departure  from  life  is  not,  of  all  thy  actions,  the  one  which  pleases 
either  me  or  Reason  most.  Did  we  men  ever  do  otherwise  than  ren- 
der thee  the  honor  which  Reason  and  Propriety  dictated  1  Were  we 
perchance  wanting  in  incense  ?  Were  not  the  courtiers  as  cour- 
teous toward  thee  as  toward  Vice  ?  Truly,  I  suspect  we  did  more 
than  was  necessary ;  but  thou  wert  very  negligent ;  thou  didst  des- 
pise the  two  chambers  which  our  hearts  opened  for  thy  entertainment, 
and  saidst  thou  couldst  see  nothing  there  but  gold-dross  and  Album 
CrrtBcum,  coca  du  Dauphin,  and  assafoetida,  which  it  could  not  but  dis- 
gust many  to  hear  you  remark  :  however,  we  thought  nothing  at  all 
of  it,  but  continued  well  and  kindly  disposed  toward  thee,  and  ffladly 
employed  thee,  as  the  Mexicans  use  their  ineffable  gold,  out  of  pure 
veneration,  merely  for  the  decoration  of  the  finest  temples,  but  never 
at  all  in  trade  and  traffic.  We  hoped,  but  alas  !  all  in  vain,  to  move 
thee  by  another  piece  of  attention,  in  selecting  thee,  as  we  have  for 
many  years,  as  Pritna  Donna  of  our  national  family,  and  puppet- 
theatres  and  school-dramas.  Yes,  we  went  as  far  as  our  most  intense 
exertions  could  carry  us,  and  composed  so  many  fine  verses  upon 
thy  charms,  that  the  uninitiated  must  have  sworn  thou  wert  a  queen 
or  a  mistress,  and  we  thy  subjects  or  lovers.  At  least,  it  never  was 
possible  for  discerning  and  well-informed  persons  to  imagine  thou 
wouldst  remain  indiffereDt,  when  the  mightiest  potentates  gladly 
announced  themselves  as  thy  patrons ;  often  quoted  thy  name,  in  their 
treaties  of  peace  and  declarations  of  war,  and  negotiations,  and 
ostensible  instructions  of  ministers ;  and,  with  more  reference  to  thy 
glory  than  their  own,  ascribed  simply  to  thee  the  greatest  under- 
takings, which,  as  is  very  well  known,  only  their  own  policy  had  so 
successfully  conducted ;  that  policy  which  perhaps  —  as,  according 
to  Simonides,  only  the  Deity  understands  metaphysics  perfectly  — - 
Saten  alone  is  intimately  acquainted  with,  of  whom  the  best  Italian 
courts  can  give  no  better  representation  than  distinct  echoes.  It  can- 
not be  that  before  thy  death,  thou  hadst  thought  seriously  enough  of 
thb ;  that  for  thy  sake  we  have  long  kept  a  great  body  of  men,  whom 
we  call  the  clergy,  clothed  in  black,  at  gr^at  expense,  arrayed  their 
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-  —    —  -  -  -  ■  —  — 

pulpits  in  variouB  colon,  and  put  Beveral  pieces  of  confession-money 
into  their  bags.  This  cloth  and  this  money  show,  more  plainly  than 
express  arguments,  that  men  have  always  been,  perhaps,  as  much 
interested  in  thee,  as  in  Vice,  if  not  more.  But  I  assure  thee,  in  be^ 
half  of  many  well-disposed  Christians,  that  we  are  to-morrow 
morning,  to  make  a  contribution,  and  newly  dress  the  present  pulpit, 
together  with  the  altar,  in  order  haply  to  restore  thee  quite  to  life,  by 
this  light  and  innocent  domestic  medicine  ;  which,  however,  says  the 
good  afternoon  preacher,  works  none  the  less  effectually  on  that  ac- 
count. I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  thou  thinkest  of  this.  But  as 
I  see,  all  too  plainly,  that  thou  wilt  not  come  to  life,  and  despisest  my 
whole  discourse,  which  to  be  sure  is  made  by  a  mortal,  I  do  this 
instant  snap  the  thread  thereof.  c.  b.  t« 
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'  For  lur*  wo  fair  a  place  wat  nevar  aaaji. 
Of  all  that  aver  ciiarni*d  romantic  eye.'       Kbats* 


'  Now  is  the  witching  time  to  rove, 
The  sun  is  low  in  the  west,  mv  love  I 

Few  shafts  are  left  in  his  golden  quiver, 
And  we  must  cross,  ere  we  reach  the  cov& 

Yon  old  red  hridge  that  spans  the  river.' 

The  youthful  twain  stroll  forth  while  day 
Of  valley  and  hill  takes  blushing  leave, 

And  the  red-breast  chaunts  a  pensive  lay, 
That  tells  of  the  coming  hush  of  eve. 

They  reach  the  place  where  rankly  waves 

The  springing  grass  on  rifled  graves ; 

Where  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  forest  lord 

Pierce  through  the  vegetating  sward ; 

They  pass  tm  old  elm  tree,  whose  bOugh 
Is  jBJeen  with  a  robe  of  clinging  moss, 
With  flagging  pace  the  bridfle  uiey  cross, 

And  the  place  tney  seek  is  before  them  now« 

Sweet  Lillian  I  let  thy  rustic  seat 

Be  this  old  walnut's  fallen  trunk, 
And  shrink  not.  though  beneath  your  feet 
The  dark,  ricn  soil  nath  carna^n;  drunk  f 
For  here  your  roving  eyes  behold 
The  scenery  of  that  legend  old. 
Which  thou  hast  urged  me  oft  to  tell : 
Now  list,  and  heed  its  import  well !' 

'  This  bending  cove,  and  the  river  near, 

An  isle  from  the  level  mainland  sever, 
Where  the  blue  bird  first  salutes  the  ear 
With  song,  when  the  vernal  clouds  appear^ 

And  a  quiet  beautv  lingers  ever. 
On  the  low  and  richly  wMKied  shore 
Are  visible  remains  of  yore^ 
And  often,  when  the  slwlving  clay 
Is  worn  by  the  wash  of  waves  avray, 
Rude  implements  of  other  days, 
And  skeletons,  arrest  the  gaaw. 
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Your  elanoe  dtieel  where  the  river  bendii 
And  the  hank  with  a  gentle  slope  descends, 
For  there,  encircled  hy  the  wood, 
The  Tillace  of  the  red  man  stood. 
Yon  aged  jgroup  of  maples  mark, 
Flinsing  shadows  lon^  and  dark, 
While  round  their  leaning  stems  entwine 
The  folding  arms  of  the  leafy  vine : 
Lon&  long  ago  Con6sus  made 
His  dwellmg  m  their  grateful  shade ; 
Above  them  curls,  as  m  time  of  yore^ 
The  smoke  of  his  cone«like  lodge  no  nnon, 
With  its  rude  walls  hung  with  trophies  torn 

From  the  heads  of  fallen  foes, 
But  his  name  by  a  rapid  stream  is  bome^ 
Which  in  the  channel,  deeplv  worn, 

Near  Avon  foams  ana  nowa. 

The  rank  of  chief  Con^sus  won 

Bv  eloijoence  and  skill  in  war ; 
Witnin  his  veins  full  proudly  ran 

The  blood  of  no  famed  ancestor. 
The  Chippewas  would  turn  and  fly, 
When  caught  their  ears  his  battle-cry  i 
OA  drank  his  weighty  battle  axe 
The  blood  of  the  oold  Adirondacks,* 
And  his  name  alone  had  power  to  wake 
Dread  in  the  Hurons  of  the  Lake ; 
For  a  whizzing  shaft  from  his  deadly  bow, 
In  dust  their  youthful  chief  laid  low ; 
I  stand  on  the  spot  where  he  gaspingly  ielL 
By  one  it  was  shown  me  who  knowetk  foil  walL' 

*  Why  did  the  warrior  venture  nigh 
The  home  of  his  savage  enemy  1 
What  madness  tempted  him  to  stray 
From  his  own  trit>e  so  &r  away  V 
The  lady,  with  a  shudder,  said. 

*A  band,  by  old  Condsus  led, 

The  country  of  the  Hurons  sought. 

When  the  aeep  green  of  summer  fled, 
And  back  a  beauteous  captive  brought. 
She  was  the  bride  of  a  noted  chief, 
And  his  heart  was  madly  wrung  with  grie^ 
When  he  came  with  his  warriors  from  the  chiy 
And  found  his  home  a  ruined  place ; 
The  huts  of  his  people  in  ashes,  and  gone 
The  young  bride  ne  tenderly  doated  upon. 
'Did  the  cnieftain  arm  with  dart  and  oow, 
And  follow  the  relentless  foe?' 

*  Yea,  Lillian,  on  their  path  he  sped, 
But  few  were  the  wamors  he  led : 
He  threaded,  with  unwearied  limb. 
The  mazes  of  the  forest  dim, 

Nor  rested  in  his  swill  career. 
Like  panther  on  the  trail  of  deer, 
But  climbed  the  hill,  the  river  cross'd 
In  quest  of  the  bride  of  his  bosom  loat. 
And  the  ruffians  at  whose  girdles  hung 
The  reeking  scalps  of  old  and  young.* 

*  Did  the  Huron  rescue  from  the  power 
Of  rmvishers  his  forest  flower  V 
Suspecting  danger  in  bis  rear, 

The  crafty  Seneca,  when  near 

The  village  of  his  tribe,  sent  out 

His  fleetest  runner,  as  a  scout, 

Who  soon,  with  bound  of  fear,  came  back, 

And  told  him,  foee  were  on  hia  track. 

*  A  tribe  tkst  ivtlt  oo  the  St.  Lawrvne*,  asd  wer«  d«clar«d  •oemiM  «f  lbs  8is  Nalioee. 
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Con^mis,  belted  for  the  fifi[ht, 

The  tidings  heard  wkh  grim  delight, 

And  for  his  rash  pursuer  laid 

On  the  bank  of  this  cove  an  ambuscade. 

On  came  the  Huron,  but  his  eye 

No  sign  could  trace  of  peril  nigh, 

Until  the  startling  whoop  arose^ 

Succeeded  by  the  twang  of  bows, 

And  the  sudden  fall  of  a  warrior  tried, 

With  a  moan  of  anguish,  by  his  side 

The  victims  of  the  fatal  snare 

Fought  with  the  fiiry  of  despair ; 

Like  wolves  athirst  for  blood,  and  gaufl[% 

That  madly  on  the  hunters  sprint, 
When  round  their  dark  and  savage  bauat 

Contracts  the  deadly  ring ; 
So  fought  the  Huron  chief,  while  fern 
The  number  of  his  warriors  grew. 

Ha  sought  not,  in  that  trjring  boor, 
The  cover  of  the  tall,  old  trees, 

To  ward  away  the  battle  shower, 
While  cries  of  death  were  on  the  breese  \ 

But  summoning  his  might  for  one 

Terrific  shock,  disdained  to  shun 
The  red  encounter,  knife  to  knife, 
And  plied  his  weapon  in  the  strife, 
With  certain  aim  and  clashing  soundL 
While  the  fierce  Senecas  gave  j;rouna, 

Before  his  maddening  rush  for  life. 

The  chief  in  his  dread  career  was  aCaid^ 
By  frantic  calls  for  instant  aid ; 
And  turning  round,  with  trembling  limb, 
For  the  voice  was  not  unknown  to  him, 
Beheld  his  bride,  with  bosom  gashed. 
To  the  rugged  trunk  of  a  walnut  laaoad  t 
An  arrow,  errins  from  its  course^ 
On  the  sunerer  had  spent  its  forc& 
And  dark  red  drops  of  slaii^ter  ayed 
Her  beautiful  robe  of  otter  bide. 
Oh,  Altai  pause !  a  whizzing  dart 
Clave  its  red  pathway  to  his  heart ; 
And  uttering  no(  eroan  )iior  yell, 
The  chieftam  made  one  bound  and  fefl. 
While  toward  him  old  Con^sus  sped, 
To  tear  the  scalp-lock  Irom  his  head. 

'  Did  the  bride  escape,  or  was  her  doom 
More  dark,  more  dread,  than  a  bloody  tonibl' 
When  the  naughty  victor  came  to  free 
His  captive  bouna  to  the  rugged  tree^ 
Instead  of  a  prize  of  beauty  rare, 
His  couch  to  tend,  his  lodee  to  shares 
A  {[hastly  corpse  lie  found  alone. 
Voiceless  and  cold  as  a  figure  of  atone  1 

When  leaves  by  the  wind  of  night  are  stirred, 
And  the  quick,  wild  bark  of  the  fox  is  heardj 
When  the  owl  her  dismal  warning  hoot% 
And,  a  vivid  flash,  the  fire- fly  shoots, 
Two  spectral  forms,  old  huntsmen  sav, 

The  Huron  chief  and  his  dusky  brides 
Along  the  shore  are  seen  to  stray, 

In  gory  garb^  and  side  by  side^ 
TTntil  they  vanish  in  the  grove 
That  akiits  the  bend  of  the  Hanntad  Cova. 
(JTM-rsr*.;  W.  B.  C.  Bosiiaa. 
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BY     OrorPBET     CBAYON,     OEMT. 


I  WAS  bom  among  romantic  scenery,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Hudson,  which  at  that  time  was  not  so  thickly  settled  as 
at  present.  My  father  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old  Huguenot 
families,  that  came  over  to  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  easy,  rural  independence,  on  a 
patrimonial  estate  that  had  been  for  two  or  three  generations  in  the 
family.  He  was  an  indolent,  good-natured  man,  who  took  the  world 
as  it  went,  and  had  a  kind  of  laughing  philosophy,  that  parried  all 
rubs  and  mishaps,  and  served  him  in  the  place  of  wisdom.  This  was 
the  part  of  his  character  least  to  my  taste ;  for  I  was  of  an  enthusi- 
astic, excitable  temperament,  prone  to  kindle  up  with  new  schemes 
and  projects,  and  he  was  apt  to  dash  my  sallyinc  enthusiasm  by  some 
unlucky  joke  ;  so  that  whenever  I  was  in  a  glow  with  any  sudden 
excitement,  I  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  his  good-humor. 

Yet  he  indulged  me  in  every  vagary  ;  for  I  was  an  only  son,  and  of 
course  a  peraonage  of  importance  in  the  household.  I  had  two 
sisters  older  than  myself,  and  one  younger.  The  former  were  edu- 
cated at  New- York,  under  the  eye  of  a  maiden  aunt ;  the  latter 
reipained  at  home,  and  was  my  cherished  play-mate,  the  companion 
of  my  thoughts.  We  were  two  imaginative  little  beings,  of  quick 
susceptibility,  and  prone  to  sec  wonders  and  mysteries  in  every  thing 
around  us.  Scarce  had  we  learned  to  read,  when  our  mother  made 
us  holiday  presents  of  all  the  nursery  literature  of  the  day  ;  which  at 
that  time  consisted  of  little  books  covered  with  gilt  paper,  adorned 
with  *  cuts,'  and  filled  with  tales  of  fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters. 
What  draughts  of  delightful  fiction  did  we  then  inhale  !  My  sister 
Sophy  was  of  a  soft  and  tender  nature.  She  would  weep  over  the 
woes  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  quake  at  the  dark  romance 
of  Blue-Beard,  and  the  terrible  mysteries  of  the  blue  chamber.  But 
I  was  all  for  enterprise  and  adventure.  I  burned  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  that  heroic  prince,  who  delivered  the  white  cat  from  her 
enchantment ;  or  he  of  no  less  royal  blood,  and  doughty  emprise, 
who  broke  the  charmed  slumber  of  the  Beauty  in  the  Wood  ! 

The  house  in  which  we  lived,  was  just  the  kind  of  place  to  foster 
such  propensities.  It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  half  villa,  half  farm- 
house. The  oldest  part  was  of  stone,  with  loop-holes  for  musket^, 
having  served  as  a  family  fortress,  in  the  time  of  the  Indians.  To 
this  there  had  been  made  various  additions,  some  of  brick,  some  of 
wood,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  so  that  it  was 
full  of  nooks  and  crooks,  and  chambers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  was 
buried  among  willows,  elms,  and  cherry  trees,  and  surrounded  with 
roses  and  holly-hocks,  with  honey  suckle  and  sweet-brier  clamber- 
ing about  every  window.  A  brood  of  hereditary  pigeons  sunned 
themselves  upon  the  roof;  hereditary  swallows  and  martins  bailt 
^hout  the  eaves  and  chimnies ;  and  hereditary  bees  hummed  about  the 
^er-beds. 
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Under  the  influence  of  our  story-books,  every  object  around  us  now 
assumed  a  new  character,  and  a  charmed  interest.  The  wild  flowers 
were  no  longer  the  mere  ornaments  of  the  fields,  or  the  resorts  of  the 
toilful  bee ;  they  were  the  lurking  places  of  fairies.  We  would 
watch  the  humming-bird,  as  it  hovered  around  the  trumpet  creeper 
at  our  porch,  and  the  butterfly  as  it  flitted  up  into  the  blue  air,  above 
the  sunny  tree  tops,  and  fancy  them  some  of  the  tiny  beings  from 
fairy  land.  I  would  call  to  mind  all  that  I  had  read  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  and  his  power  of  transformation.  Oh  how  I  envied  him  that 
power!  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  compress  my  form  into  utter 
littleness ;  to  ride  the  bold  dragon-fly ;  swing  on  the  tall  bearded 
grass ;  follow  the  ant  into  his  subterraneous  habitation,  or  dive  into 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  honeysuckle  ! 

While  I  was  yet  a  mere  child,  I  was  sent  to  a  daily  school,  about 
two  miles  distant.  The  school-house  was  on  the  edse  of  a  wood, 
close  by  a  brook  overhung  with  birches,  aldera,  and  dwarf  willows. 
We  of  the  school  who  lived  at  some  distance,  came  with  our  dinners 
put  up  in  little  baskets.  In  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  we  would 
gather  round  a  spring,  under  a  tuft  of  hazel-bushes,  and  have  a  kind 
of  pic-nic ;  interchanging  the  rustic  dainties  with  which  our  provident 
mothers  had  fitted  us  out.  Then,  when  our  joyous  repast  was  over, 
and  my  companions  were  disposed  for  play,  I  would  draw  forth  one 
of  my  cherished  story-books,  stretch  myself  on  the  green  sward,  and 
soon  lose  myself  in  its  bewitching  contents. 

I  became  an  oracle  among  my  school-mates,  on  account  of  my 
superior  erudition,  and  soon  imparted  to  them  the  contagion  of  my 
infected  fancy.  Often  in  the  evening,  after  school  hours,  we  would 
sit  on  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree  in  the  woods,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  telling  extravagant  stories,  until  the  whip-poor-will  began  his 
nightly  moaning,  and  the  fire-flies  sparkled  in  the  gloom.  Then 
came  the  perilous  journey  homeward.  What  delight  we  would  take 
in  getting  up  wanton  panics,  in  some  dusky  part  of  the  wood ;  scamp- 
ering like  frightened  deer ;  |>au8ing  to  take  breath  ;  renewing  the 
panic,  and  scampering  ofi*  again,  wild  with  fictitious  terror  1 

Our  greatest  trial  was  to  pass  a  dark,  lonely  pool,  covered  with 
pond-lillies,  peopled  with  bull-frogs  and  water  snakes,  and  haunted 
by  two  white  cranes.  Oh !  the  terrors  of  that  pond !  How  our 
little  hearts  would  beat,  as  we  approached  it ;  what  fearful  glances 
we  would  throw  around  !  And  if  by  chance  a  plash  of  a  wild  duck, 
or  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bull-frog,  struck  our  ears,  as  we  stole 
quietly  by — away  we  sped,  nor  paused  until  completely  out  of  the 
woods.  Then,  when  I  reached  home,  what  a  world  of  adventures,  and 
imaginary  terrors,  would  I  have  to  relate  to  my  sister  Sophy ! 

As  I  aavanced  in  years,  this  turn  of  mind  increased  upon  me,  and 
became  more  confirmed.  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  impulses  of  a 
romantic  imagination,  which  controlled  my  studies,  and  eave  a  bias 
to  all  my  habits.  My  father  observed  me  continually  with  a  book  in 
my  hand,  and  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  a  profound  student ;  but 
what  were  my  studies  1  Works  of  fiction ;  tales  of  chivalry ; 
voyages  of  discovery ;  travels  in  the  East ;  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  partook  of  adventure  and  romance.  I  well  remember  with  what 
zest  I  entered  upon  that  part  of  my  studies,  which  treated  of  the 
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heathen  mythology,  and  particularly  of  the  srlyan  deities.  Then 
indeed  my  school-books  became  dear  to  me.  The  neighborhood  was 
well  calculated  to  foster  the  reveries  of  a  mind  like  mine.  It 
abounded  with  solitary  retreats,  wild  streams,  solemn  forests,  and 
silent  valleys.  I  would  ramble  about  for  a  whole  day,  with  a  volume 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  my  pocket,  and  work  myself  into  a  kind 
of  self-delusion,  so  as  to  identify  the  surrounding  scenes  with  those  of 
which  I  had  just  been  reading.  I  would  loiter  about  a  brook  that 
glided  through  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  forest,  picturing  it  to  myself 
the  haunt  of  Naiades.  I  would  steal  round  some  bushy  copse  that 
opened  upon  a  glade,  as  I  if  expected  to  come  suddenly  upon  Diana 
and  her  nymphs ;  or  to  behold  Pan  and  his  satyrs  bounding,  with 
whoop  and  hsJloo,  through  the  woodland.  I  would  throw  myself, 
during  the  panting  heats  of  a  summer  noon,  under  the  shade  of  soma 
wide-spreading  tree,  and  muse  and  dream  away  the  hours,  in  a  state 
of  mental  intoxication.  I  drank  in  the  very  light  of  day,  as  nectar, 
and  my  soul  seemed  to  bathe  with  ecstasy  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  sum- 
mer sky. 

In  these  wanderings,  nothing  occurred  to  jar  my  feelings,  or  bring 
me  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  There  is  a  repose  in  our  mighty 
forests,  that  gives  full  scope  to  the  imagination.  Now  and  then  I 
would  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  wood-cutter's  axe,  or  the  crash  of 
some  tree  which  he  had  laid  low ;  but  these  noises,  echoing  along  the 
quiet  landscape,  could  easily  be  wrought  by  fancy  into  harmony  with 
its  illusions.  In  general,  however,  the  woody  recesses  of  the  neigh* 
horiiood  were  peculiarly  wild  and  unfrequented.  I  could  ramble  for 
a  whole  day,  without  coming  upon  any  traces  of  cultivation.  The 
partridge  of  the  wood  scarcely  seemed  to  shun  my  path,  and  the  squir- 
rel, from  his  nut-tree,  would  gaze  at  me  for  an  instant,  with  sparkling 
eye,  as  if  wondering  at  the  unwonted  intrusion. 

I  cannot  help  dwelling  on  this  delicious  period  of  my  life  ;  when 
«s  yet  I  had  known  no  sorrow,  nor  experienced  any  worldly  care. 
I  have  since  studied  much,  both  of  books  and  men,  and  of  course 
have  grown  too  wise  to  be  so  easily  pleased ;  yet  with  all  my  wisdom, 
I  must  confess  I  look  back  with  a  secret  feeling  of  regret  to  the  days 
of  happy  ignorance,  before  I  had  begun  to  be  a  philosopher. 


It  must  be  evident  that  I  was  in  a  hopeful  training,  for  one  who 
was  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  life,  and  wrestle  with  the  world.  The 
tutor,  also,  who  superintended  my  studies,  in  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  my  education,  was  just  fitted  to  complete  the  Jata  m^trgana  which 
was  forming  in  my  mind.  His  name  was  Glencoe.  He  was  a  pale, 
melancholy-looking  man,  about  forty  years  of  age ;  a  native  of  Scot- 
land,  liberally  educated,  and  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  from  taste  rather  than  necessi^ ;  for,  as  he  said,  he 
loved  the  human  heart,  and  delighted  to  study  it  in  its  earlier  im- 
pulses. My  two  elder  sisters,  having  returned  home  from  a  city 
Doarding-school,  were  likewise  placed  under  his  care,  to  direct  their 
reading  m  history  and  belles-lettres. 

We  all  soon  became  attached  to  Glencoe.  It  is  true,  we  were  at 
first  somewhat  prepossessed  against  him.     His  meagre,  pallid  counte- 
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nanee»  his  broad  pronunciatioD,  his  inattention  to  the  little  forms  of 
society,  and  an  awkward  and  embarrassed  manner,  on  first  acquaint- 
ance, were  much  against  him ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  under 
this  unpromising  exterior  existed  the  kindest  urbanity  of  temper ; 
the  warmest  sympathies;  the  most  enthusiastic  benevolence.  His 
mind  was  ingenious  and  acute.  His  reading  had  been  various,  but 
more  abstruse  than  profound  ;  his  memory  was  stored,  on  all  subjects, 
with  facts,  theories,  and  quotations,  and  crowded  with  crude  materials 
for  thinking.  These,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  would  be,  as  it 
were,  melted  down,  and  poured  forth  in  the  lava  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation. At  such  moments,  the  change  in  the  whole  man  was  won- 
derful. His  meagre  form  would  acquire  a  dignity  and  g^race ;  his 
long,  pale  visage  would  flash  with  a  hectic  glow ;  his  eyes  would  beam 
with  intense  speculation  ;  and  there  would  be  pathetic  tones  and  deep 
modulations  in  his  voice,  that  delighted  the  ear,  and  spoke  movingly 
to  the  heart. 

But  what  most  endeared  him  to  us,  was  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
with  which  he  entered  into  all  our  interests  and  wishes.  Instead  of 
curbing  and  checking  our  young  imaginations  with  the  reins  of  sober 
reason,  he  was  a  little  too  apt  to  catch  the  impulse,  and  be  hurried 
away  with  us.  He  could  not  withstand  the  excitement  of  any  sally 
of  feeling  or  fancy ;  and  was  prone  to  lend  heightening  tints  to  the 
illusive  coloring  of  youthful  anticipation. 

Under  his  guidance,  my  sisters  and  myself  soon  entered  upon  a 
more  extended  range  of  studies ;  but  while  they  wandered,  with  de- 
lighted minds,  through  the  wide  field  of  history  and  belles-lettres, 
a  nobler  walk  was  opened  to  my  superior  intellect. 

The  mind  of  Glencoe  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  philosophy 
and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  metaphysics,  and  prone  to  mdulge  in 
abstract  speculations,  though  his  metaphysics  were  some  what  fine  spun 
and  fanciiul,  and  his  speculations  were  apt  to  partake  of  what  my  la- 
ther most  irreverently  termed  '  humbug.'  For  my  part,  I  delighted 
in  them,  and  the  more  especially,  because  they  set  my  father  to  sleep, 
and  completely  confounded  my  sisters.  I  entered,  with  my  accus- 
tomed eagerness,  into  this  new  branch  of  study.  Metaphysics  were 
now  my  passion.  My  sisters  attempted  to  accompany  me,  but  they 
soon  faltered,  and  gave  out  before  they  had  got  half  way  through 
Smith's  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.  I,  however,  went  on,  ex- 
ulting in  my  strength.  Glencoe  supplied  me  with  books,  and  I  de- 
voured them  with  appetite,  if  not  digestion.  We  walked  and  talked 
together  under  the  trees  before  the  house,  or  sat  apart,  like  Milton's 
aneels,  and  held  high  converse  upon  themes  beyond  the  grasp  of 
ordinflry  intellects.  Glencoe  possessed  a  kind  of  philosophic  chivalry, 
in  imitation  of  the  old  peripatetic  sages,  and  was  continually  dream- 
ing of  romantic  enterprises  in  morals,  and  splendid  systems  for  the 
improvement  of  society.  He  had  a  fanciful  mode  of  illustrating 
abstract  subjects,  peculiarly  to  my  taste ;  clothing  them  with  the  lan- 
ffuage  of  poetry,  and  throwing  round  them  almost  the  magic  hues  of 
fiction.  '  How  charming,'  thought  I, '  is  divine  philosophy ;'  not  harsh 
and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

*But  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfiait  reigns.' 
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I  feH  a  wonderful  self-complaoeiiey  at  being  on  sueh  excellent 
terms  with  a  man  wbom  I  considered  on  a  parallel  with  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  and  looked  down  with  a  sentiment  of  pity  on  the  feebler  in- 
tellects of  my  sisters,  who  could  comprehend  nothing  of  metaphysics. 
It  is  true,  when  I  attempted  to  study  them  by  myself,  I  was  apt  to 
get  in  a  fog ;  but  when  Oleneoe  came  to  my  aid,  every  thing  was 
soon  as  clear  to  me  as  day.  My  ear  drank  in  the  beauty  of  his  words ; 
my  imagination  was  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  his  illustrations.  It 
caught  up  the  sparkling  sands  of  poetry  that  glittered  through  his 
speculations,  and  mistook  them  for  the  golden  ore  of  wisdom.  Struck 
with  the  facility  with  which  I  seemed  to  imbibe  and  relish  the  most 
abstract  doctrines,  I  conceived  a  still  higher  opinion  of  my  mental 
powers,  and  was  convinced  that  I  also  was  a  philosopher. 


I  WAS  now  verging  toward  man's  estate,  and  though  my  education 
had  been  extremely  irregular — following  the  capricesof  my  humor, 
which  I  mistook  for  the  impulses  of  my  genius  —  yet  I  was  regarded 
with  wonder  and  delight  by  my  mother  and  sisters,  who  considered 
me  almost  as  wise  and  infallible  as  I  considered  myself.  This  hieh 
opinion  of  me  was  strengthened  by  a  declamatory  habit,  which  made 
me  an  oracle  and  orator  at  the  domestic  board.  The  time  was  now 
at  hand,  however,  that  was  to  put  my  philosophy  to  the  test. 

We  had  passed  through  a  long  winter,  and  the  spring  at  length 
opened  upon  us,  with  unusual  sweetness.  The  soft  serenity  of  the 
weather ;  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  joyous  notee 
of  the  birds ;  the  balmy  breath  of  flower  and  blossom,  all  combined 
to  fill  my  bosom  with  indistinct  sensations,  and  nameless  wishes* 
Amid  the  soft  seductions  of  the  season,  I  lapsed  into  a  state  of  utter 
indolence,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Philosophy  had  lost  its  charms  for  me.  Metaphysics  —  faugh !  I 
tried  to  study ;  took  down  volume  after  volume,  ran  my  eye  vacantly 
over  a  few  pages,  and  threw  them  by  with  distaste.  I  loitered  about 
the  house,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  an  air  of  complete  va- 
cancy. Something  was  necessary  to  make  me  happy ;  but  what  was 
that  something !  I  sauntered  to  the  apartments  of  my  sistem,  hoping 
their  conversation  might  amuse  me.  They  had  walked  out,  and  the 
room  was  vacant.  Chi  the  table  lay  a  volume  which  they  had  been 
reading.  It  was  a  novel.  I  had  never  read  a  novel, having  conceived 
a  contempt  for  works  of  the  kind,  from  hearing  them  universally  con- 
demned. It  is  true,  I  had  remarked  that  they  were  as'  universally 
read ;  but  I  considered  them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  philosopher, 
and  never  would  venture  to  read  them,  lest  1  should  lessen  my  mental 
superiority  in  the  eyes  of  my  sisters.  Nay,  I  had  taken  up  a  work 
of  the  kind,  now  and  then,  when  I  knew  my  sisters  were  observing 
me,  looked  into  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  laid  it  down,  with  a  slight 
supercilious  smile.  On  the  present  occasion,  out  of  mere  listlessness, 
I  took  up  the  volume,  and  turned  over  a  few  of  the  first  pages.  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  comin?,  and  laid  it  down.  I  was  mistaken ; 
no  one  was  near,  and  what  I  had  read,  tempted  my  curiosity  to  read 
a  little  farther.  I  leaned  against  a  window-frame,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes was  completely  lost  m  the  story.    How  long  I  stood  there 
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reading,  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  for  nearly  two  hours.  Suddenly 
I  heard  my  sisters  on  the  stairs,  when  I  thrust  the  book  into  my  bosom, 
and  the  two  other  volumes,  which  lay  near,  into  my  pockets,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house  to  my  beloved  woods.  Here  I  remained  all 
day  beneath  the  trees,  bewildered,  bewitched ;  devouring  the  con« 
tents  of  these  delicious  volumes ;  and  only  returned  to  the  house 
when  it  was  too  dark  to  peruse  their  pages. 

This  novel  finished,  I  replaced  it  in  my  sister's  apartment,  and 
looked  for  others.  Their  stock  was  ample,  for  they  had  brought 
home  all  that  were  current  in  the  city ;  but  my  appetite  demanded  an 
immense  supply.  All  this  course  of  reading  was  carried  on  clandes- 
tinely, for  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  and  fearful  that  my  wisdom 
might  be  called  in  question  ;  but  this  very  privacy  g^ve  it  additional 
zest.  It  was  '  bread  eaten  in  secret;'  it  had  the  charm  of  a  private 
amour. 

But  think  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of  read- 
ing, on  a  youth  of  my  temperament  and  turn  of  mind  ;  indulged,  too, 
amidst  romantic  scenery,  and  in  the  romantic  season  of  the  year.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  had  entered  upon  a  new  scene  of  existence.  A  train 
of  combustible  feelings  were  lighted  up  in  me,  and  my  soul  was  all 
tenderness  and  passion.  Never  was  youth  more  completely  love-sick, 
though  as  yet  it  was  a  mere  general  sentiment,  and  wanted  a  definite 
object.  Unfortunately,  our  neighborhood  was  particularly  deficient 
in  female  society,  and  I  languished  in  vain  for  some  divinity,  to  whom 
I  might  offer  up  this  most  uneasy  burthen  of  affections.  I  was  at  one 
time  seriously  enamoured  of  a  lady  whom  I  saw  occasionally  in  my 
rides,  reading  at  the  window  of  a  country-seat ;  and  actually  serena- 
ded her  with  my  flute ;  when,  to  my  confusion,  I  discovered  that  she 
was  old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  It  was  a  sad  damper  to  my  ro- 
mance ;  especially  as  my  father  heard  of  it,  and  made  it  the  subject 
of  one  of  those  household  jokes,  which  he  was  apt  to  serve  up  at  every 
meal-time. 

I  soon  recovered  from  this  check,  however,  but  it  was  only  to  re- 
lapse into  a  state  of  amorous  excitement.  I  passed  whole  days  in 
the  fields,  and  along  the  brooks ;  for  there  is  something  in  the  tender 
passion,  that  makes  us  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  A  soft  sun- 
shine morning  infused  a  sort  of  rapture  into  my  breast.  I  flung  open 
my  arms,  like  the  Grecian  youth  in  Ovid,  as  if  I  would  take  in  and 
embrace  the  balmy  atmosphere.*  The  son?  of  the  birds  melted  me 
to  tenderness.  I  would  lie  by  the  side  of  some  rivulet,  for  hours, 
and  form  garlands  of  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  muse  on  ideal 
beauties,  and  sigh  from  the  crowd  of  undefined  emotions  that  swelled 
my  bosom. 

In  this  state  of  amorous  delirium,  I  was  strolling  one  morning 
along  a  beautiful  wild  brook,  which  I  had  discovered  in  a  glen.  There 
was  one  place  where  a  small  water-fall,  leaping  from  among  rocks  into 
a  natural  basin,  made  a  scene  such  as  a  poet  might  have  chosen  as  the 
haunt  of  some  shy  Naiad.  It  was  here  I  usually  retired  to  banquet 
on  my  novels.     In  visiting  the  place  this  morning,  I  traced  distinctly^ 
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on  the  margin  of  the  basin,  wliich  was  of  fine  clear  sand,  the  P^nts 
of  a  female  foot,  of  the  most  slender  and  delicate  proportions.  This 
was  sufficient  for  an  imagination  like  mine.  Robinson  Crusoe  him- 
self, when  he  discovered  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  on  the  beach  of 
his  lonely  island,  could  not  have  been  more  suddenly  assailed  with 
Uiick'Coming  fancies. 

I  endeavored  to  track  the  steps,  but  they  only  passed  for  a  tew 
paces  along  the  fine  sand,  and  then  were  lost  among  the  herbage.  I 
remained  gazing  in  reverie  upon  this  passing  trace  of  loveliness.  It 
evidently  was  not  made  by  any  of  my  sisters,  for  they  knew  nothing 
of  this  haunt ;  beside,  the  foot  was  smaller  than  theirs  j  it  was  re- 
markable for  its  beautiful  delicacy.  , 

My  eye  accidentally  caught  two  or  three  half-withered  wild  flowers, 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  unknown  nymph  had  doubtless  dropped 
them  from  her  bosom !  Here  was  a  new  document  of  taste  and  sen- 
timent. I  treasured  them  up  as  invaluable  relics.  The  place,  too, 
where  I  found  them,  was  remarkably  picturesque,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  brook.  It  was  overhung  with  a  fine  elm,  entwined 
with  grape-vines.  She  who  could  select  such  a  spot,  who  could  de- 
light in  wild  brooks,  and  wild  flowers,  and  silent  solitudes,  must  have 
fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tenderness ;  and  with  all  these  qualities,  she 
must  be  beautiful ! 

But  who  could  be  this  Unknown,  that  had  thus  passed  by,  as  in  a 
morning  dream,  leaving  merely  flowers  and  fairy  footsteps,  to  tell  of 
her  loveliness !  There  was  a  mystery  in  it,  that  bewildered  me.  It 
was  so  vague  and  disembodied,  like  those  *  airy  tongues  that  syllable 
men's  names'  in  solitude.  Every  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  was 
vain.  1  could  hear  of  no  being  in  the  neighborhood  to  whom  this 
trace  could  be  ascribed.  1  haunted  the  spot,  and  became  daily  more 
and  more  enamoured.  Never,  surely,  was  passion  more  pure  and 
spiritual,  and  never  lover  in  more  dubious  situation.  My  case  could 
be  compared  only  to  that  of  the  amorous  prince,  in  the  fairy  tale  of 
Cinderalla ;  but  he  had  a  glass  slipper  on  which  to  lavish  his  tender- 
ness.    I,  alas  1  was  in  love  with  a  footstep  ! 

The  imagination  is  alternately  a  cheat  and  a  dupe ;  nay  more,  it  is 
the  most  subtle  of  cheats,  for  it  cheats  itself,  and  becomes  the  dupe 
of  its  own  delusions.  It  conjures  up  '  airy  nothings,'  gives  to  them 
a  '  local  habitation  and  a  name,'  and  then  bows  to  their  control,  as  im- 
plicitly as  though  they  were  realities.  Such  was  now  my  case.  The 
good  Numa  could  not  more  thoroughly  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  nymph  £geria  hovered  aliout  her  sacred  fountain,  and  cooi- 
muned  with  him  in  spirit,  than  I  had  deceived  myself  into  a  kind  of 
visionary  intercourse  wich  the  airy  phantom  fabricated  in  my  brain. 
I  constructed  a  rustic  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where  I  had  dis- 
covered the  footsteps.  I  made  a  kind  of  bower  there,  where  I  used 
to  pass  my  mornings,  reading  poetry  and  romances.  I  carved  hearts 
and  darts  on  the  tree,  and  hung  it  with  garlands.  My  heart  was  full 
to  overflowing,  and  wanted  some  faithful  bosom  into  which  it  might 
relieve  itself.  What  is  a  lover  without  a  confidante  ?  I  thought  at 
once  of  my  sister  Sophy,  my  early  play-mate,  the  sister  of  my  afiec* 
tions.  She  was  so  reasonable,  too,  and  of  such  correct  feelings,  al- 
ways listening  to  my  words  as  oracular  sayings,  and  admiring  my 
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■craps  of  poetry,  as  the  very  inspirations  of  the  muse.     From  such  a 
devoted,  such  a  rational  being,  what  secrets  could  1  have  1 

I  accordingly  took  her,  one  morning,  lb  my  favorite  retreat.  She 
looked  around,  with  delighted  surprise,  upon  the  rustic  seat,  the  bower, 
the  tree  carved  with  emblems  of  the  tender  passion.  She  turned  her 
eyes  upon  me  to  inquire  the  meaning. 

'  Oh,  Sophy,'  exclaimed  I,  '  clasping  both  her  hands  in  mine,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  '  1  am  in  love  1' 

She  started  with  surprise. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  I,  '  and  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

She  seated  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  I  went  into  a  full 
histf  »ry  of  the  footstep,  with  all  the  associations  of  idea  that  had  been 
conjured  up  by  my  imagination. 

Sophy  was  enchanted  ;  it  was  like  a  fairy  tale :  She  had  read  of 
such  mysterious  visitations  in  books,  and  the  loves  thus  conceived 
were  always  for  beings  of  superior  order,  and  were  always  happy. 
She  caught  the  illusion,  in  all  its  force  ;  her  cheek  glowed ;  her  eye 
brightened. 

'  I  dare  say  she  's  pretty,'  said  Sophy. 

'  Pretty  !'  echoed  I,  '  she  is  beautiful !'  I  went  through  all  the  rea- 
soning by  which  I  had  logically  proved  the  fact  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
I  dwelt  upon  the  evidences  of  her  taste,  her  sensibility  to  the  beauties 
of  nature  ;  her  soft  meditative  habit,  that  delighted  in  solitude  ;  '  oh/ 
said  I,  clasping  my  hands,  '  to  have  such  a  companion  to  wander 
through  these  scenes ;  to  sit  with  her  by  this  murmuring  stream  ;  to 
wreathe  garlands  round  her  brows ;  to  hear  the  music  cif  her  voice 
mingling  with  the  whisperings  of  tliese  groves ;  to ' 

'  Delightful  1  dclightiul !'  cried  Sophy;  '  what  a  sweet  creature  she 
must  be!  She  is  just  the  friend  I  want.  How  I  shall  dote  upon 
her  !  Oh,  my  dear  brother !  you  must  not  keep  her  all  to  yourself. 
You  must  let  m€  have  some  share  of  her !' 

I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  :  '  You  shall  — you  shall !'  cried  I, '  my 
dear  Sophy ;  we  will  all  live  for  each  other  1' 


The  conversation  with  Sophy  heightened  the  illusions  of  my  mind  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  my  day-dream,  identified  it 
with  facts  and  persons,  and  gave  it  still  more  the  stamp  of  reality.  I 
walked  ab«>ut  as  one  in  a  trance,  heedless  of  the  world  around,  and 
lapped  in  an  elynium  of  the  fancy. 

In  this  mood  I  met,  one  morning,  with  Glencoe.  He  accosted  me 
with  his  usual  smile,  and  was  proceeding  with  some  general  observa- 
tions, but  paused  and  fixed  on  me  an  inquiring  eye. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  said  he ;  '  you  seem  agitated  ;  has 
any  thing  in  particular  happened  V 

'  Nothing,'  said  I,  hesitating ;  '  at  least  nothing  worth  communi- 
cating to  you.' 

*  Nay,  my  dear  young  friend,'  said  he,  *  whatever  is  of  suflBcient 
importance  to  agitate  you,  is  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  me.' 

*  Well ;  but  my  thoughts  are  running  on  what  you  would  think  a 
frivolous  subject.' 

<  No  subject  is  frivolous,  that  has  the  power  to  awaken  strong  feel- 
ings/ 
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'  What  think  you/  said  I,  hesitating,  '  what  think  you  of  love  t' 

Glencoe  almost  started  at  the  question.  '  Do  you  call  that  a  frivo- 
lous suhject  V  replied  hejfT^elieve  me,  there  is  none  fraught  with 
such  deep,  such  vital  interest.  If  you  talk,  indeed,  of  the  capricious 
inclination  awakened  hy  the  mere  charm  of  perishahle  beauty,  I 
grant  it  to  be  idle  in  the  extreme ;  but  that  love  which  springs  from  the 
concordant  sympathies  of  virtuous  hearts;  that  love  which  is 
awakened  by  the  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and  fed  by  medi- 
tation on  intellectual  as  well  as  persoQal  beauty ;  that  is  a  passion 
which  refines  and  ennobles  the  human  heart.  Oh,  where  is  there  a 
sight  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  intercourse  of  angels,  than  that 
oi  two  young  beings,  free  from  the  sins  and  foUies  of  the  world, 
mingling  pure  thoughts,  and  looks,  and  feelings,  and  becoming  as  it 
wefe  soul  of  one  soul,  and  heart  of  one  heart !  How  exquisite  the 
sileut  converse  that  they  hold ;  the  soil  devotion  of  the  eve,  that 
needs  no  words  to  make  it  eloquent !  Yes,  my  friend,  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  this  weary  world  worthy  of  heaven,  it  is  the  pure  bliss 
of  such  a  mutual  affection  !' 

The  words  of  my  worthy  tutor  overcame  all  farther  reserve.  '  Mr. 
Glencoe,'  cried  I,  blushing  still  deeper,  '  I  am  in  love  !* 

And  is  that  what  you  were  ashamed  to  tell  me  V  Oh  never  seek 
to  conceal  from  your  friend  so  important  a  secret.  If  your  paaaiob 
be  unworthy,  it  is  for  the  steady  hand  of  friendship  to  pluck  it  forth ; 
if  honorable,  none  but  an  enemy  would  seek  to  stifle  it.  On  nothing 
does  the  character  and  happiness  so  much  depend,  as  on  the  fint 
affection  of  the  heait.  Were  you  caught  by  some  fleeting  and  super- 
ficial charm  —  a  bright  eye,  a  blooming  cheek,  a  sofk  voice,  or  a 
voluptuous  form  —  I  would  warn  you  to  beware ;  I  would  tell  you 
that  beauty  is  but  a  passing  gleam  of  the  morning,  a  perishable 
flower ;  that  accident  may  becloud  and  blight  it,  and  diat  at  best  it 
must  soon  pass  away.  But  were  you  in  love  with  such  a  one  as  I 
could  describe ;  young  in  years,  but  still  younger  in  feelings ;  lovely 
in  person,  but  as  a  type  of  the  mind's  beauty  ;  soft  in  voice,  in  token 
of  gentleness  of  spirit ;  blooming  in  countenance,  like  the  rosy  tints 
of  morning  kindling  with  the  promise  of  a  genial  day  ;  an  eye  beam- 
mg  with  the  benignity  of  a  happy  heart ;  a  cheerful  temper,  alive  to 
all  kind  impulses,  and  frankly  diffusing  its  own  felicity ;  a  self-poised 
mind,  that  needs  not  lean  on  others  for  support ;  an  elegant  taste» 
that  can  embellish  solitude,  and  furnish  out  its  own  enjoyments '  — — 

'  My  dear  Sir,'  cried  I,  for  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer,  '  you 
have  described  the  very  person  !* 

'  Why  then,  my  dear  young  friend,'  said  he,  affectionately  pressing 
my  hand, '  in  God'a  name,  love  on  V 


Fob  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  was  in  some  such  state  of  dreamy 
beatitude  as  a  Turk  is  said  to  enjoy,  when  under  the  influence  of 
opium.  It  must  be  already  manifest,  how  prone  I  was  to  bewilder 
myself  with  picturings  of  the  fancy,  so  as  to  confound  them  with  ex* 
isdng  realities.  In  the  present  instance,  Sophy  and  Glencoe  had  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  transient  delusion.  Sophy,  dear  girl,  had  as  usual 
joined  with  me  in  my  castle-building,  and  indulged  in  the  same  train 
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of  imaginings,  while  Glencoe,  duped  byrayentfausiasni,  firmly  believed 
that  I  spoke  of  a  being  I  had  seen  and  known.  By  their  sympathy 
with  my  feelings,  they  in  a  manner  became  associated  with  the  Un- 
known in  my  mind,  and  thus  linked  her  with  the  circle  of  my  inti- 
macy. 

In  the  evening,  our  family  party  was  assembled  in  the  hall,  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  Sophy  was  playing  some  favorite 
Scotch  airs  on  the  piano,  while  Glencoe,  seated  apart,  with  his  fore* 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  was  buried  in  one  of  those  pensive  reveries, 
that  made  him  so  interesting  to  me. 

*  What  a  fortunate  being  I  am !'  thought  I,  '  blessed  with  such  a 
sister  and  such  a  friend  !  I  have  only  to  find  out  this  amiable  Un- 
known, to  wed  her,  and  be  happy !  What  a  paradise  will  be  my 
home,  graced  with  a  partner  of  such  exquisite  refinement !  It  wiu 
be  a  perfect  fairy  bower,  buried  amon?  sweets  and  roses.  Sophy  shall 
live  with  us,  and  be  the  companion  of  all  our  enjoyments.  Glencoe, 
too,  shall  no  more  be  the  solitary  being  that  he  now  appears.  He  shall 
have  a  home  with  us.  He  shall  have  his  study,  where,  when  he 
pleases,  he  may  shut  himself  up  from  the  world,  and  bury  himself  in 
nis  own  reflections.  His  retreat  shall  be  sacred ;  no  one  shall  intrude 
there ;  no  one  but  myself,  who  will  visit  him  now  and  then,  in  his 
seclusion,  where  we  will  devise  grand  schemes  together  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  How  delightfully  our  days  will  pass,  in  a 
round  of  rational  pleasures  and  elegant  employments !  Sometimes 
we  will  have  music ;  sometimes  we  will  read ;  sometimes  we  will 
wander  dirough  the  flower-garden,  when  I  will  smile  with  compla- 
cency on  every  flower  my  wife  has  planted ;  while,  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  the  ladies  will  sit  at  their  work,  and  listen,  with  hushed 
attention,  to  Glencoe  and  myself,  as  we  discuss  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  metaphysics.' 

From  this  delectable  reverie,  I  was  startled  by  my  father's  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulder :  '  What  possesses  the  lad  V  cried  he ;  '  here 
have  1  been  speaking  to  you  half  a  dozen  times,  without  receiving  an 
answer.' 

'  Pardon  me.  Sir,'  replied  I ;  '  I  was  so  completely  lost  in  thought, 
that  I  did  not  hear  you.' 

'  Lost  in  thought !  And  pray  what  were  you  thinking  oft  Some 
of  your  philosophy,  I  suppose.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  said  my  sister  Charlotte,  with  an  arch  laugh,  'I 
suspect  Harry 's  in  love  again.' 

'  And  if  I  were  in  love,  Charlotte,'  said  I,  somewhat  nettled,  and 
recollecting  Glencoe's  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  passion,  '  if  I  were 
in  love,  is  that  a  matter  of  jest  and  laughter  ?  Is  the  tenderest  and 
most  fervid  affection  that  can  animate  the  human  breast,  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  cold-hearted  ridicule  V 

My  sister  colored.  '  Certainly  not,  brother !  —  nor  did  I  mean  to 
make  it  so,  or  to  say  any  thing  that  should  wound  your  feelings. 
Had  I  really  suspected  you  had  formed  some  genuine  attachment,  it 
would  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes ;  but  -»  but,'  said  she,  smiling, 
as  if  at  some  whimsical  recollection,  '  I  thought  that  you  —  you 
might  be  indulging  in  another  little  freak  of  the  imagination.'^ 

*  1  '11  wager  any  money,'  cried  my  father,  *  he  has  &llen  in  love 
again  with  some  old  lady  at  a  window !' 
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'  Oh  no  !*  cried  my  dear  sister  Sophy,  with  the  moat  gracioiis 
warmth ;  '  she  is  young  and  beautifiil.' 

'  From  what  I  understand/  said  Glencoe,  rousing  himself,  *  she 
must  be  lovely  in  mind  as  in  person.' 

I  found  my  friends  were  getting  me  into  a  fine  scrape.     I  began  to 
perspire  at  every  pore,  and  felt  my  ears  tingle. 

'  Well,  but,'  cried  my  father,  *  who  is  she  1  —  what  is  she  1  Let  vm 
hear  something  about  her.' 

This  was  no  time  to  explain  so  delicate  a  matter.  I  caught  up  my 
hat,  and  vanished  out  of  the  house. 

The  moment  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  alone,  my  heart  upbraided 
me.  Was  this  respectful  treatment  to  my  father  —  to  tuck  a  fadier, 
too  —  who  had  always  regarded  me  as  the  pride  of  his  age  —  the 
staff  of  his  hopes  1  It  is  true,  he  was  apt,  sometimes,  to  laugh  at  my 
enthusiastic  nights,  and  did  not  treat  my  philosophy  with  due  res- 
pect ;  but  when  had  he  ever  thwarted  a  wish  of  my  heart  ?  Was  I 
then  to  act  with  reserve  toward  him,  in  a  matter  which  might  afiect 
the  whole  current  of  my  future  life  ?  '  I  have  done  wrong,'  thought 
I ;  'but  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  it*  I  will  hasten  back,  and  open 
my  whole  heart  to  my  father !' 

I  returned  accordingly,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
house,  with  my  heart  full  of  filial  piety,  and  a  contrite  speech  upon 
my  lips,  when  I  heard  a  burst  of  obstreperous  laughter  from  my 
fitther,  and  a  loud  titter  from  my  two  elder  sisters. 

'  A  footstep !  shouted  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself; 
'  in  love  with  a  footstep  !  Why,  this  beats  the  old  lady  at  the  window  I* 
And  then  there  was  another  appalling  burst  of  laughter.  Had  it 
been  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  could  hardly  have  astounded  me  more 
completely.  Sophy,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  had  told  all,  and 
had  set  my  father's  risible  propensities  in  full  action. 

Never  was  poor  mortal  so  thoroughly  crest-fallen  as  myself.  The 
whole  delusion  was  at  an  end.  I  drew  off  silently  from  the  house, 
shrinking  smaller  and  smaller  at  every  fresh  peal  of  laughter ;  and 
wandering  about  until  the  family  had  retired,  stole  quietly  to  my  bed. 
Scarce  any  sleep,  however,  visited  my  eyes  that  night !  I  lay  over- 
whelmed with  mortification,  and  meditating  how  1  might  meet  the 
family  in  the  morning.  The  idea  of  ridicule  was  always  intolerable 
to  me ;  but  to  endure  it  on  a  subject  by  which  my  feelings  had  been 
so  much  excited,  seemed  worse  than  death.  I  almost  determined, 
at  one  time,  to  get  up,  saddle  my  horse,  and  ride  off,  I  knew  not 
whither. 

At  length,  I  came  to  a  resolution.  Before  going  down  to  break* 
fast,  I  sent  for  Sophy,  and  employed  her  as  ambassador  to  treat  for- 
mally in  the  matter.  I  insisted  that  the  subject  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion ;  otherwise,  I  would  not  show  my  face  at  table.  It  was  rea- 
dily agreed  to  ;  for  not  one  nf  the  family  would  have  given  me  pain 
for  the  world.  They  faithfully  kept  their  promise.  Not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  matter ;  but  there  were  wry  faces,  and  suppressed  titten, 
that  went  to  my  soul ;  and  whenever  my  father  looked  me  in  the 
face,  it  was  wiUi  such  a  tragi-comical  leer  —  such  an  attempt  to  puU 
down  a  serious  brow  upon  a  whimsical  mouth  -—  that  I  had  a  thou* 
■and  times  rather  he  had  laughed  outright. 

(to  U  OOMTUniBO.) 
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THE     IRON     HORSE. 

Thsks  were  noble  steeds  in  the  days  of  old, 
They  were  fierce  in  battle,  in  danger  bold : 
They  clanked  in  armor,  and  shone  m  gold, 

And  they  bure  their  riders  with  lordly  pride ; 
But  the  Ibon  Hobsk,  there  were  none  like  him! 
He  whirls  you  along  till  your  eye  .8  dim. 
Till  your  brain  is  crazed,  and  your  sen^'es  swim, 

With  the  dizzy  landscape  on  either  side ! 

He  springs  away  with  a  sudden  bound, 
His  hoof,  unshooden,  spurns  the  ground, 
His  nostnl  dashea  its  loam  around, 

Like  the  first  faint  clouds  of  a  thunder  shower : 
And  a  slated  moment  he  ever  hath, 
When  he  rushes  forth  on  his  iron  path, 
And  wo  to  him  who  shall  rouse  his  wrath, 

By  curbing  him  in,  beyond  the  hour  2 

While  other  steeds  must  be  champing  hay, 
Must  repose  by  night,  and  be  fed  by  day, 
Let  the  Iron  Horse  have  his  level  way, 

And  he  asks  for  no  more  than  his  tire  and  water. 
He  wears  no  bridle,  nor  curbing-chain. 
He  brooks  no  spur,  and  he  needs  no  rein ; 
Only  set  him  forth  on  the  open  plain, 

And  he'll  be  the  last  horse  to  weary  or  loiter ! 

All  seasons  and  times  he  will  fearless  brave, 
Whether  hot  shines  the  sun,  or  th'  north  winds  rave; 
He  flies  o'er  the  earth,  and  he  rides  the  waves, 

Like  a  shadowy  cloud  o'er  the  harvest  fields : 
He  neighs  aloud,  as  he  dashes  bv; 
And  the  fire-sparks  flash  from  nis  gleaming  eye, 
And  vales  resound,  and  the  hills  reply. 

To  the  rapid  rush  of  the  flashing  wneela. 

His  breath  is  hot  as  the  siroc's  blast, 
As  it  hisses  forth  through  his  iron  teeth, 
And  it  rolls  up  slow,  when  he  hurries  past, 

Like  the  morning  mist,  in  a  snowy  wreath. 
And  you'd  better  stand  in  the  van  of  war, 
Where  the  vollied  death-shots  flv  free  and  fiur. 

And  thousands  fall,  ere  the  fight  is  done, 

Than  to  cross  the  path  that  he  flies  upon, 
Whenever  the  hurled  and  loud- rattling  car, 

Like  a  thunder-gust,  comes  roaring  on  I 

But  not  alone  for  his  matchless  speed, 

Do  we  sing  the  praise  of  this  noble  steed. 

*  Such  a  £ulow  for  business,'  the  Yankees  say, 

Can  no  where  be  found,  in  the  old  world  or  new ; ' 
He  will  toil  all  night,  he  will  toil  all  dav. 

And  its  hard  to  tell  what  he  cannot  oo. 
With  the  old-  ashioned  method  of  working  with  toolf, 

Our  mechanics  and  artists  have  nearly  all  done; 
For  they  find  it  much  easier  to  sit  on  their  stools^ 

Vfhile  the  work  of  twenty  is  done  by  one. 

Not  only  th<>  spcbd  <**"  this  Iron  Horse 

Is  such,  that  he  leaves  lar  behind  in  the  oonne 

AU  the  fleetest  racers  that  ever  were  shod ; 
He's  the  &8test  wobxxan  that  ever  you  saw ; 
He'U  set  more  card-teeth,  and  braid  more  straw, 

Than  all  the  fair  maids  from  New-Yorii  to  Cape  Cod. 
To  be  sure  he  wont  work  alone^  but  then 
Not  a  flg  would  he  give  for  hie  choice  in  men; 
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Only  let  him  have  one,  howe'er  loose  his  witsi 
And  he'll  epin  you  a  yam,  or  knit  you  a  atockinj^, 
With  all  the  grave  matrons  that  ever  cama  flocking 

To  a  gossiping  party  in  old  Massachusetts. 

They  say,  beside,  to  raise  cabbage  and  beets 

In  an  hour,  is  but  one  of  his  many  feats ; 

He  will  warm  ^our  roo^i,  and  cook  your  dinnflr, 

And  when  it  is  ready,  he  will  tell  you  so ; 
And  to  this,  you  must  add,  he 's  a  mere  beginner, 

Who  learned  his  trade  scarce  a  year  ago : 
The  western  men  have  taught  him  to  mow, 

To  plough  the  field,  and  grind  their  whsal^ 
And  he 's  all  the  same,  in  rain  or  snow. 

In  the  winter's  cold,  or  the  summer's  heat. 

In  the  land  of  stem  habits,  he  turns  off  clodu^ 
With  such  a  fearful  rapidity,  it  shocks 

All  the  sober  bounds  of  a  man's  belief; 
Oire  him  but  rags,  and  lo !  once  or  twice  round, 
He'll  hand  out  a  book,  all  printed  and  bound. 
And  paged  off,  in  order,  from  leaf  to  leaf ! 

If  he  learns  for  the  future  as  ftst 

As  he  has  for  a  fiew  years  past, 
And  acquires,  bjr  the  way.  the  habit  of  meddlings 
The  Yankees  will  certainly  send  him  oat  peddhng  I 

Had  the  animal  lived  in  old  Homer's  day, 

When  Jupiter  used  such  a  store  of  thunder, 
The  forges  of  Vulcan,  where  deep  they  lay. 

Half  rending  the  crater  of  JEtna.  asunder 
With  their  ceaseless  roar,  and  thundering  shocks, 

Would  have  proved  to  be  built  for  a  useless  trade; 
And  Vulcan,  ruined  by  th'  fall  of  stocks, 

Would  have  turned  the  Cyclops  off  unpaid ; 
For  a  thunder-bolt,  forced  by  the  Iron  Horsi^ 
And  hurled  by  him  on  its  flauninff  course, 
Would  have  proved  to  mortals  a  notter  cnrse^ 
Would  have  bellowed  louder,  and  blasted  worsfl^ 
Than  all  that  the  king  of  the  gods  ever  hurled 
From  his  starry  throne  o'er  a  frighten'd  world. 

It  is  human  nature  to  make  or  mar; 
So  in  modem  times  they  have  taught  him  war ; 
And  he  throws  a  ball,  they  say,  moreover, 
With  perfect  ease,  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
A  common  cannon,  when  once  exploded, 
Will  fire  not  another  shot,  till  loaded ; 
He  stops  not  to  murder  by  such  a  dull  scheme^ 
For  he  pours  his  balls  in  a  ceaseless  stream. 
I.  ad  he  stood  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
With  only  one  of  the  three  hundred  men. 
Who  fought  their  last  in  the  narrow  glen. 
To  turn  his  front  on  that  tossing  sea 
Of  Persian  plumes,  as  they  onward  came^ 
He  had  stolen  the  fame  of  the  Spartan  name. 
And  Xerxes'  ranks  had  been  wisely  strown, 
In  a  sea  of  gore,  that  was  all  their  own. 

Would  you  know  still  more  of  this  noble  steed  1 

The  voice  of  the  tempest  is  roaring  loud, 
And  ^e  howling  blasts,  in  their  viewless  speed. 

O'er  the  ocean  are  hurrying  the  darkening  cloud. 
The  Storm-Spirit  rides  on  Hm  foam-crestea  wave, 

And  the  Deep  is  roused  to  his  fiercest  wrath ; 
Oh!  whose  is  tne  arm  that  hath  power  to  save 

The  vessel  that  flies  on  his  stormy  path  1 
The  wrecks  are  whelmed  in  old  ocean's  aaves^ 
And  the  sailors  sink  to  their  unknown  graves, 
Whils  their  dirge  is  song  by  the  sounding 
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But  see  t  there  'e  a  ship  I  yet  it  hath  no  sail ; 
Perchance  it  is  Btrpwn  on  the  rushing  gale^ 
But  it  hath  no  mast  I  still  onward  it  comes, 

All  bright  and  beautiful,  a]on& 
When  the  tempest  howls,  and  the  roused  deep  foams^ 
She  sends  up  a  cloud,  that  is  wreathed  in  fire ! 

Ah  1  her  hapless  fate  must  full  soon  be  known  I 
The  lightnings  of  heaven  have  smote  her  in  ire : 
But  no  I  those  wreaths  tf«  too  bright  for  smoke :   *    * 

'T  is  the  rolling  breath  of  the  Ibon  Hobss  !  - 
In  vain  the  winds  from  their  caves  have  broke, 

He  drags  the  ship  on  her  foaming  course ; 
With  convulsive  heaving,  he  paws  the  wave, 

And  the  ship  hath  no  need  of  mast  or  sail, 
For  his  alone  is  the  nower  to  save 

From  th^  gatherea  rage  of  the  sea  and  gale  \ 

But  not  alone  on  the  Atormv  sea^ 
^  Not  alone  through  the  vales  of  the  northern  climey 

Where  he  travels  now  so  gloriously, 
Shall  his  destined  path  in  the  future  be ; 
He  shall  cioss  the  Alp  and  the  Appenine, 
His  voice  shall  be  heard  by  the  winding  Rhine ; 

By  the  fallen  fanes  of  the  olden  time  ; 
He  shall  send  the  roar  of  his  rolling  car. 
Through  the  wide  domains  of  the  nortnem  Czar ; 
Through  Sannatia's  wilds,  and  the  Switzer's  snows^ 
And^^ng  the  vales  where  the  Danube  flows ; 
Where  the  Moslem  hears  the  Muezzin's  cry) 
*  To  prayer !  to  prayer !'  he  shall  hurtle  by ; 
Where  tne  deep  blue  heaven  of  Asia  smilesi 
O'er  her  storied  plafns  and  countless  isles, 
And  the  flowers  that  breathe  in  the  balmv  air, 
Are  bright  as  the  pearls  that  are  shining  there  i 
Where  the  Airic  sun  pours  his  scorching  beams 
On  the  thirsty  sands  and  the  wasted  streams ; 
Where  the  Pharaohs,  in  their  kingly  pride, 
Were  rolled  bv  night  in  the  Red  Sea's  tide, 
'Neath  the  palm-trees'  boughs,  the  banyan's  shader 
His  iron  path-way  shall  yet  be  laid. 

On  our  mountain  ridges  his  chariots  gleam, 
He  follows  the  track  of  the  winding  stream ; 
He  will  carry  us  forth  from  our  early  homes. 

To  the  fiiiry  scenes  of  the  glowing  West, 
Where  the  Father  of  Waters  in  grandeur  roamsi 

Through  broad  savannahs  in  verdure  drest 
Away  1  away  I  with  his  ceaseless  roar. 
The  valley  and  stream  he  will  hasten  o'er; 
Away !  away !  where  the  prairie  lies, 
Like  an  emerald  sea,  'neatn  the  £ur  blue  skies, 
With  naught  in  view  save  the  waving  grass, 
The  flowers  that  bend  as  his  chariots  pass, 
And  in  black  and  fearful  host  afar. 

The  countless  herd  of  the  buffiilo^ 
That  start  at  the  ffleam  of  his  shinmg  car. 

And  away,  loud  oellowinff  and  thundering  go, 
With  a  speea  that  no  fodt  of  the  deer  can  surpass* 

The  prairie-horses  shaU  toss  the  roane^ 

Tear  the  ground  with  their  hoofs,  and  neigh  aloud/ 
When  this  stranger-steed  o'er  their  free  domain. 

Comes  rushing  on,  like  a  fljring  cloud ; 
But  he  heeds  them  not,  as  he  onward  speeds^ 
With  a  tread  as  loud  as  a  thousand  steeds. 
A  sound  shall  be  heard  through  the  mountain  cave», 

A  sound,  through  the  gloom  of  the  pathless  glen^ 
Like  the  hollow  murmur  of  breakiiiff  waves, 

Or  the  measured  tramping  of  mail-clad  men } 
'T  is  x\m  laoN  HoBSE }  be  hath  passed  the  bound 
Of  the  wild  sierras  that  fenoed  him  round  9 
He  hath  no  more  on  the  land  to  gain, 
His  path  is  free  to  the  western  main  I  ^ 
TOL.  XIT.  55 
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*  WiBs  aboTO  that  which^  written.'  —  Thb  BiIls. 

Tbehk  is,  Mr.  Editor,  a  class  of  subjects,  Tarious  to  an  extreme 
in  the  detail,  yet  in  their  general  bearings  closely  related,  on  which « 
with  your  approval,  I  am  inclined  to  figure  a  little  in  your  journal ; 
writing  at  intervals,  as  I  can  find  time  ;  smiling  occasionally,  and  per- 
haps inducing  others  to  smile  ;  aiming  at  the  great  interests  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  using  all  frankness  and  simplicity,  with  as  much  good 
nature  as  I  can  bring  into  play,  in  the  pursuit  of  my  object. 

Like  Halleck's  Fanny,  1  have  been  youneer  once  than  I  am  now, 
and  like  almost  every  body  else,  1  have  had  my  share  of  disap- 
pointments and  vexations.  Still,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am 
neither  so  old,  nor  so  soured  by  misfortune,  as  to  cherish  any  unnatu- 
ral resentment  toward  the  world  I  live  in.  Let  it  pass.  The  time 
will  soon  be  over ;  and  the  world,  even  while  it  lasts,  is  well  enough, 
if  those  who  inhabit  it  would  allow  it  to  be  what  God,  in  his  benevo- 
lence, intended  it  —  his  name  be  praised  !  It  is  the  follies  and  vices 
of  mankind  that  spoil  every  thing. 

All  vice  is  folly  ;  but  all  follies  are  not  of  the  same  type.  There 
is  a  folly  of  mere  weakness,  of  imbecility  of  mind,  the  extreme  of 
which  is  idiocy.  This,  though  often  culpable,  as  resulting  more  or 
less  from  ignorance  of  what  ought  to  be  known,  is  yet  so  frequently 
allied  to  irretrievable  calamity,  and  so  generally  associated  in  our 
contemplation  with  a  notion  of  that  kind,  that  we  are  scarce  at  liberty 
to  laugh  at  its  blunders,  much  less  to  assail  it  with  severe  reproof. 
Another  sort  of  folly  shows  itself,  not  in  weakness,  but  phrenzy  ;  not 
in  want  of  intellectual  power,  but  in  some  perversion  of  its  aim,  or 
action.  The  mental  machinery  is  strong,  and  perhaps  of  brilliant 
polish ;  but  a  wheel  displaced,  or  a  band  loosened,  has  thrown  ita 
movements  into  hopeless  perplexity.  Here,  too,  reproach  is  silent ; 
and  in  place  of  ridicule,  we  are  struck  with  consternation ;  looking 
at  the  spectacle  as  at  a  wreck  in  the  same  sea  where  we  are  sailing, 
and  brought  about  by  an  inscrutable  visitation,  which,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  next  come  upon  ourselves. 

But  there  is  a  folly,  and  a  most  prevalent  one,  not  within  these 
limits,  nor  at  all  entitled  to  the  forbearance  they  claim.  It  is  a  folly 
of  affectation,  of  pretension,  of  ambitious  eccentricity ;  a  vain  folly, 
that  plays  the  fool  on  purpose  to  be  seen ;  a  strenuous  folly,  that 
presses  forward  in  pure  love  of  itself  and  its  doings  ;  a  folly  of  con- 
ceited opinion,  holding  common  example,  not  to  say  common  sense, 
in  scorn,  just  because  it  is  common ;  a  folly  that  piques  itself  upon 
aU  manner  of  singularities  for  their  own  sake  ;  eager  for  distinction 
in  any  form,  however  trivial,  and  upon  any  terms  of  purchase,  how- 
ever silly  or  contemptible.  Here  is  a  source  of  living  caricature,  out 
of  which  the  world  is  filled  with  curiosities,  fit  in  every  respect  to 
be  laughed  at ;  the  legitimate  diversion  of  tl^t-  strange  faculty  of 
our  nature  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  love  of  &e  ludicrous. 
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Here  Wit  may  let  fly  his  arrows,  without  the  euilt  of  muider,  and 
Fun  exhaust  his  risibilities  in  a  field,  if  such  diere  be  on  earth,  of 
lawful  merriment. 

Go  where  we  will,  there  are  beings  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with. 
The  chance  is,  that  the  very  critic  who  remarks  upon  them,  is  himself 
among  the  number,  and  liable  to  be  laughed  at  in  turn.  The  poison 
is  insidious.  Its  victim  is  often  th^  last  to  notice  its  influence.  Some 
men  are  total  fools,  some  partial.  How  they  came  so,  is  generally  a 
secret  to  themselves.  With  most,  folly  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 
There  are  persons  of  infinite  merit,  who  have  yet  a  vein  of  indiscran 
tion,  on  some  fatal  topic,  which  their  wisdom  never  approaches,  but 
at  the  hazard  of  being  completely  upset.  This  topic  is  sometimes 
one  of  science,  sometimes  of  philosophy,  sometimes  of  religion  or 
morals ;  sometimes  of  art,  taste,  manners.  As  there  are  monoma- 
niacs, so  there  are  fools  of  a  single  subject.  If  a  person  lose  the 
just  conception  of  a  fact  of  every -day  occurrence,  and  which  is  of 
course  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  hb  common  sense  —  take  for  in* 
stance  the  fact  of  his  own  identity,  or  his  relationship  in  society,  or 
the  condition  he  is  of —  he  is  so  far  a  deranged  man  ;  his  intellects 
have,  in  that  point,  lost  their  moorings.  In  like  manner,  let  him  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  general  aflatrs,  with  a  besetting  sin  of 
vanity,  or  other  distorting  misjudgment,  in  one  solitary  matter,  and  he 
may  as  well  deserve  to  be  the  subject  of  a  jest,  as  any  that  ever  wore 
cap  and  bells. 

Indeed,  great  men  are  apt  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
foibles.  Dr.  Johnson  aflected  the  bear ;  General  Hamilton  is  said 
to  have  been  vain  of  his  personal  appearance ;  the  late  venerable 
Doctor  Mason  piqued  himself  too  much  on  intellectual  energy,  a 
thing  he  really  had  a  great  deal  of.  Doctor  Channing,  a  living  auUior 
of  much  merit,  dives  and  strains  after  excessive  depth  and  refinement ; 
while  Mr.  Van  Buren,  our  people-kissing  Absalom,  looks  rather  to 
the  surface  of  thines,  and  nnds  the  secret  of  his  '  great  strength'  in 
in  smiles  and  placidity  of  face. 

There  is  no  end  to  these  oddities.  Miss  Martineau  is  a  clever 
writer }  but  let  her  mount  her  hobby  of  tho  political  rights  of  wonoupn, 
and  she  is  crazy  at  once.  Even  Reid,  the  philosooher,  a  professed 
follower  of  common  sense,  became  blear-eyed  ana  way-lost  ia  the 
pursuit.  Nor  have  the  labors  of  Stuart,  Cousin,  and  Company, 
availed  to  mitigate  in  the  least  the  general  ophthalmia  of  his  school 
Scarce  a  man,  who  has  any  thing  positive  in  his  character,  but  he  maj 
be  followed  into  some  nook  of  thought  or  sentiment,  where  he  is  b^ 
side  himself.  Hear  the  French  economists  prate  of  possible  iiimioa> 
tality  in  this  world.  Hear  Bentham  upon  codification.  Hear  Tooke 
on  etymology.  Hear  the  sectarian  doctors,  of  all  xime,  on  what '  he 
that  runs  may  read'  and  understand,  in  the  sunshine  of  revelation. 
Hear  Wordsworth  rave  about  poetical  diction,  while  his  muse,  in  il- 
lustration, sings : 

*  Suck,  little  bsbe^  oh,  sack  agsin  !* 

Hear,  finally,  Jackson  on  the  law  of  the  constitution ;  Calhoun  and 

McDuffie  on  state-righto ;  Noah  Webster  on  lexicography  ;  and  Sir 

Jonathan  Oldbuck  on  *  castrametation'  and  the  *  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.' 

Alas,  that  it  should  be  so  !    And  yet  the  cause  is  often  apparent 
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What  a  person  is  reputed,  or  imagines  himself  to  excel  in,  he  is  sure 
to  regard  with  a  degree  of  fayor  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  his  eha- 
racter.  A  story  told  successfully,  is  likely  to  be  told  again,  and  to 
be  followed  up  with  ^others,  till  the  performer  becomes  a  story-teller 
by  trade*.  Poets,  painters,  orators,  are  currently  made  in  the  same 
way.  The  first  attempt,  in  every  kind  of  enterprise,  is  an  adventure. 
Success,  or  the  near  hope  of  it,  leads  to  repetition.  Habit  ensues, 
and  the  character  is  stamped.  Adepts,  especially  those  of  the  first 
grade,  in  particular  art4  and  sciences,  are  commonly  fancied  to  be 
bom  such.  Here  is  the  process  of  their  birth.  So  long  as  just 
bounds  of  reason  are  kept,  the  process  is  a  happy  one.  Unfortunately, 
those  bounds  are  too  often  over-passed,  ana  some  ridiculous  pecu- 
liarity or  extravagance  mistaken  for  high  attainment. 

A  person  turns  critic,  perhaps.  Practice  improves  him  in  his  work, 
till  ne  becomes  self-confident  and  imperious ;  a  man  of  strong  sen- 
tences and  weak  conceits  — <•  the  coxcomb  of  the  reviews.  Another 
takes  to  grammar  or  rhetoric,  and  becomes  a  man  of  rules ;  putting 
usage,  and  idiom,  and  nature,  to  the  rack,  for  his  rules'  sake.  Hence 
die  fool-pedagogue,  and  the  bar  or  pulpit  fool  of  eloquence.  Under 
like  influence,  some  lady-birds  are  all  '  accomplishment,'  as  it  is 
called ;  all  music,  drawing,  French,  Italian,  dress  ;  just  as  some  of  the 
male-puppets  of  Broadway  are  of  late  all  beard,  ear-locks,  and  moua* 
taches.  That  which,  from  any  cause,  engrosses  the  attention  of  indi«> 
viduals,  grows  imperceptibly  to  an  undue  importance  in  their  eyes, 
and  makes  a  gradual  conquest  of  their  discretion  concerning  it.  Say 
what  we  will  of  the  advantages  arising  from  what  is  termed  the  '  di- 
vision of  labor,'  in  modem  life,  it  has  its  disadvantages  also.  Like 
the  one-sided  policy  of  fashionable  education,  it  gains  a  point  or  two, 
at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of  many  others.  A  character,  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  largely  and  equally  developed.  To  run  it  out  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another,  beyond  due  proportion,  is  to  distort  it.  And  to  this 
all  partial  studies  and  employments  have  an  unavoidable  tendency. 
What  is  a  mere  mathematician  in  science  1  «>—  a  mere  musician  in  art  t 
a  mere  dandy  among  gentlemen  1 

Necessity  and  duty  lay  us,  it  is  true,  under  many  constraints.  We 
cannot  be  in  all  things  what  we  would,  nor  do  exactly  our  pleasure. 
But  there  is  one  thine  we  can  at  least  avoid.  We  can  avoid  studiouM 
err&r.  A  fool  by  choice,  and  on  deliberate  purpose,  is  a  fool  indeed. 
And  whether  he  be  a  fool  total  or  partial,  it  is  fair,  and  may  be  useful, 
to  ohide  him.  If  he  *have  great  merits,  so  much  the  worse  the  ex- 
ample of  his  follies.  If  his  follies  prevail,  and  have  few  or  no  merits 
to-  eontrast  with,,  reproof  has  a  less  hopeful,  but  not  a  less  exigent 
task.  In  either  case,  the  public  must  be  appealed  to.  There  are  no 
civil  law  penalties'  applicable.  Folly  is  a  subject  for  the  justice  of 
public  opinion  only ;  a  dread  tribunal,  oiien  imposed  upon,  out  whose 
decisions'  are  commonly  right  in  the  end.  Let  us  bring  our  griaft 
into  this  court ;  and  if  we.  take  care  that  our  object  be  that  of  all  just 
penal  administrations,  namely,  not  to  inflict  pain,  but  to  prevent  the 
^repetition  of  offences,  good  may  come  of  it.  z. 


A    TETBRAN    BMOEBR. 

HsrS  fast  asleep,  flill  six  fiset  deep,  and  aerenty  aammera  ripe^ 
Ppoa«s  TpoMAS  liea,  io  hopes  to  rise,  and  smoke  another  pipe . 
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STANZAS. 

▲    ••PTIMBSR    STBNIXIG    ON     THE    ■▲»!(•    OF     THB    MOKBAStUeK. 


*  Now  totbe  teMiout  of  sweet,  tileRt  thourbt, 
I  aunmon  yp  remt*mbrenc«  of  tbinft  put.' 

SRAR»PBAIlK*a   SONKBTt. 

I. 

Aqain  September's  golden  day, 

Serenely  still,  intensely  bright, 
Fades  on  the  umbered  hills  away, 

And  melts  into  the  coming  night : 
Again  Moshassuck's  silver  tide 
Reflects  each  green  herb  on  its  side. 
Each  tasselled  wreath  and  tangling  vine, 
Whose  tendrils  o'er  its  margin  twine. 

II. 

And  standing  on  its  velvet  shore, 

Where  yesternight  with  thee  I  stood, 
I  trace  its  devious  course  once  more, 

Far  winding  on  through  vale  and  wood ; 
Now  glimmering  through  yon  golden  mist, 
By  the  last,  glinting  sunbeams  liissed, 
Now  lost  where  lengthening  shadows  foil 
From  hazel'Copse  and  moss-fringed  wall. 

III. 

Near  where  yon  rocks  the  stream  inurn, 

The  lonely  gentian  blossoms  still, 
Still  wave  the  star-flower  and  the  fern, 

O'er  the  soft  outline  of  the  hill ; 
While  far  aloft,  where  pine  trees  throw 
Their  shade  athwart  the  sunset  glow, 
Thin  vapors  cloud  the  illumined  air. 
And  parting  day-light  lingers  there. 

IV. 

But  ah  I  no  longer  thou  art  near, 

This  varied  loveliness  to  see. 
And  I,  though  fondly  lineering  here, 

To-night  can  only  think  on  thee. 
The  flowers  which  late  thy  hand  caressed, 
Still  lie  unwithered  on  my  breast. 
And  still  thy  footsteps  pnnt  the  shore, 
Where  thou  and  I  may  rove  no  more  \ 

V. 

Again  I  hear  the  flute-like  ftdl 

Of  water  from  yon  distant  dell. 
The  beetle's  hum,  the  cricket's  call. 

And,  far  away,  that  evening  bell; 
Again,  asain  those  sounds  I  hear, 
Yet  on,  how  desolate  and  drear 
They  seem  to-night;  how  like  a  knell 
The  music  of  that  evening  bell  1 

Again  the  new  moon  in  the  west. 

Scarce  seen  upon  yon  golden  sky, 
Hangs  o'er  the  mountain's  purple  crest. 

With  one  pale  planet  burning  nigh ; 
And  beautiful  her  pearly  light. 
As  when  we  blessed  its  beams  last  night  s 
But  thou  art  o'er  the  hi  blue 
And  I  can  only  think  on  thee. 
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THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Wb  are  not  among  those  who  are  very  anxious  to  see  an  American 
school  of  painting.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be  wedded  to 
particular  styles,  and  are  only  really  excellent  in  that  which  they  have 
adopted  as  their  own.  We  wish  to  perceive  an  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  our  artists  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection  in  every  department 
of  the  art,  whether  it  be  after  the  Roman,  Flemish,  English,  or 
French  schools.  Our  painters  are  too  apt  to  think,  and  the  public  are 
too  apt  to  require,  that  every  work  produced  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic should  be  peculiarly  American,  in  character  and  execution. 
This,  we  think,  is  carrying  national  feelings  and  prejudices  a  little 
too  far ;  it  is,  in  fact,  too  democratic  for  our  notions,  and  if  persisted 
in,  will  narrow  down  the  efforts  of  our  artists  to  a  very  small  com- 
pass. The  space  we  cover,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  as  yet  very 
limited  ;  and  to  confine  our  painters  or  sculptors  to  subjects  drawn 
from  this  source  alono,  would  produce  a  monotony,  that  would  be  as 
tedious  and  chilling,  as  at  length  it  would  be  painful  and  disgusting. 
Already  Indian  scenes  and  Indian  subjects  have  almost  surfeited  us. 
Tawny  complexions,  uncouth  drapery,  and  unvaried  expression  of 
figure  and  countenance,  may  offer  novelty  for  a  while,  but  a  refined 
mind  will  soon  become  weaned  with  them. 

Those  who  advocate  an  American  school,  are  constantly  crying  out 
to  our  artists,  '  Paint  from  Nature*  In  this  sentiment  they  seem  to 
imagine  that  all  true  excellence  consists.  We  certainly  would  not 
condemn  the  notion  of  always  keeping  natui'e  before  our  eyes,  when 
we  attempt  to  do  any  thing  truly  great  and  original.  But  there  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  Nature.  There  are  those  who  look  at  her 
with  a  cultivated,  and  those  who  look  at  her  with  an  unculti- 
vated eye.  To  illustrate  this,  in  a  familiar  manner,  we  would  in- 
stance the  landscapes  recently  published  in  England,  of  American 
acenery,  and  the  views  of  the  same  scenery,  published  by  some 
of  our  artists  in  this  country.  In  both  we  find  the  same  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  drawing,  outline,  and  perspective,  but  as  un- 
like each  other  as  possible  in  tone,  color,  and  effect.  One  draws  it 
as  he  would  a  map,  with  square  and  compass  ;  the  other,  preserving 
the  same  fidelity,  so  arranges  the  light  and  shade,  as  to  produce  a  fas- 
cinating and  glowing  picture.  The  one  g^ves  us  Nature  in  her  every- 
day dress,  unvarnished,  unadorned,  and  unattractive  ;  the  other  seizes 
her  in  her  happiest  moments,  when  sunshine  and  gladness  clothe  her 
in  her  richest  and  most  enticing  apparel.  The  power  of  thus  placing 
nature  before  us  in  her  happiest  moments,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  genius ;  but  of  genius  cultivated  and  refined  by  long  study,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  picturesque,  the 
sublime,  and  the  beautiful.  Intense  application  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  we  know  is  repugnant  to  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  a  supei^cial  manner  is  so  uni- 
versal and  alluring.  But  a  superficial  manner  cannot  earn  a  substan- 
tial reputation ;  and  he  who  aims  at  popularity  by  courting  momentary 
applause,  will  sooner  or  later  find  that  he  has  been  pursuing  a  phantom 
that  has  led  him  onward  to  his  ruins.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  estab- 
lishing an  American  school  of  painting,  by  an  exclusive  study  of 
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nature,  without  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  art,  is  as  idle  as  it  is  pernicious  and  deceptive. 

A  painter,  to  become  really  great,  should  be  familiar  with  every 
thing  that  appertains  to  human  character,  as  well  as  with  every  thing 
that  has  form,  color,  or  expression.  He  must  paint  for  all  ages,  all 
times,  and  all  countries.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  must  address  him- 
self to  the  human  heart,  be  the  fashions,  language,  and  notions  what 
they  may.  To  do  this,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  works  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  great  race  for  fame,  and  whom  the 
world  has  pronounced  as  masters  in  their  professions.  He  must  un- 
derstand clearly  and  distinctly  the  principles  that  have  guided  them 
in  their  career,  and  never  rest  satisfied,  until  he  has  mastered  their 
most  difficult  and  trying  efforts.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we 
have  no  fear  of  his  wedding  himself  to  any  particular  manner,  or 
identifying  himself  with  any  particular  school.  His  field  will  be  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  award  him  the  praise,  then  so  justly  his  due. 

Next  to  having  our  artists  familiar  with  the  principles  of  taste,  the 
public  that  patronise  and  sustain  them  should  not  be  behind  hand  in 
possessing  the  same  knowledge.  In  England,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
patrons  of  the  arts  are,  generally  speaking,  almost  as  well  acquainted 
with  what  constitutes  a  fitie  painting,  as  the  artists  themselves ;  and 
this  offers  to  the  man  of  genius  a  real  incentive  to  redouble  his  exer- 
tions in  his  efforts  to  produce  great  works.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
observable  to  travellers  in  those  countries,  that  it  is  an  every-day  mat* 
ter  to  encounter  spectators  in  an  exhibition-room,  discoursing  upon 
the  merits  of  a  work  with  all  the  judgment  and  good  taste  of  the 
most  profound  connoisseur.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  If  a  pic- 
ture strikes  the  eye,  by  its  violent  contrast  of  color,  or  awakens  some 
association  of  childhood,  or  is  novel  in  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
we  are  at  once  enraptured  with  its  author,  and  forthwith  pronounce 
him  a  second  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael.  The  walls  of  private 
dwellings,  instead  of  being  enriched  with  a  few  works  of  a  choice 
and  rare  character,  are  crowded  with  wretched  portraits,  and  vile  co- 
pies of  old  paintings,  that  have  been  purchased  merely  because  they 
are  cheap  I 

To  correct  public  taste,  we  know,  is  a  difficult  task  ;  but  to  lead  it, 
is  more  practicable ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  artists  and  the  public  press, 
imperative.  The  system  of  puffing,  so  prevalent  among  us,  should 
be  discountenanced  at  once.  It  should  be  understood  that  no  indivi" 
dualf  no  matter  how  splendid  his  genius,  can  produce  works  truly 
great,  without  years  of  intense  labor  and  study.  In  the  language  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  life  of  man  is 
too  short  to  enable  any  one  to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  that  nothing 
but  constant  practice,  great  experience,  and  a  powerful  mind,  can 
earn  an  enduring  reputation.  When  the  public  once  understand  this, 
their  decision  will  be  more  tardy,  but  more  permanent.  And  so 
many  young  aspirants  will  not  appear  before  us,  to  pass  away  like  a 
meteor,  leavincr  not  even  a  trace  of  their  existence  behind  them. 

For  some  fifteen  years  past,  the  writer  has  been  a  close  and  atten- 
tive observer  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country ;  and 
during  this  period  has  been  repeatedly  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
new  candidates  for  fame,  who,  after  exhibiting  every  sign  of  future 
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greatness,  have  in  a  little  time  passed  away,  and  been  lost  to  us  for- 
ever. On  examining  into  the  cause  of  this  sudden  extinguishment 
of  promising  talents,  it  has  invariably  been  found  that  it  is  attribu- 
table to  the  extraordinary  applause  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
their  first  efforts.  They  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  their  know- 
ledge of  the  art  was  complete,  when  in  fact  they  were  but  in  its  very 
rudiments.  They  have  reposed  upon  their  fancied  perfection,  and 
never  discovered  their  error,  until  they  found  themselves  supplanted 
in  public  opinion  by  other  candidates  equally  brilliant  in  their  career, 
for  the  moment,  but  doomed  to  the  same  short-lived  and  shadowy 
reputation. 

The  press  is  certainly  answerable  for  much  of  this  disappointment 
in  early  genius.  We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  journal  of  the  day,  but 
we  find  in  it  some  extravagant  article  upon  the  work  of  some  young 
tyro  in  the  arts.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  good  nature  of  our 
editors,  in  wishing  well  to  every  young  aspirant,  or  whether  it  ari- 
ses from  ignorance  in  judging  of  their  works,  we  will  leave  it  for 
others  to  determine.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  effect  is  most  perni- 
cious to  public  taste,  and  destructive  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
objects  of  their  notice.  Articles  should  be  written  only  by  those  who 
ore  fully  competent  to  judge  well  and  truly ;  and  articles  of  this  cha- 
racter will  always  carry  upon  their  face  an  evidence  of  their  value, 
by  the  thorough  acquaintance  they  will  exhibit  of  every  part  of  the 
works  they  criticize.  Instead  of  applying  the  general  terms,  that 
this  is  *  beautiful,'  or  that  is  '  bad,'  they  will  point  out  why  they  are 
beautiful  or  bad ;  and  thus  enable  their  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  be  improved  by  the  examination. 

Next  to  the  public  press,  the  artbts  themselves,  who  have  earned 
a  substantial  reputation,  should  be  responsible,  in  some  measure,  for 
the  low  standard  of  taste  among  us.  If  they  will  administer  to  the 
groveling  fancy  of  the  ignorant  and  pedantic,  by  painting  pictures 
suited  only  to  inferior  imaginations,  on  their  heads  must  rest  the  con- 
sequences of  a  superficial  taste  in  the  community.  The  plea  that 
works  of  this  kind  will  alone  find  a  purchaser,  is  no  excuse,  with  any 
reasonable  man.  Fainting  then  becomes  a  trade,  and  those  who  are 
compelled  to  give  it  this  charticte'r,  had  better  seek  employment  in 
the  other  walks  of  life,  where  a  more  lucrative,  if  a  less  honorable, 
destiny  awaits  them.  Portraits  and  unmeaning  fancy-pieces  may 
find  buyers,  but  elevated  subjects  alone  will  enable  Painting  to  hold 
her  station  by  the  side  of  her  sister  arts,  Poetry  and  Music. 

There  is  an  indolence  among  a  large  portion  of  our  established  ar- 
tists, that  is  inexcusable.  It  undoubtedly  arises  from  absence  of 
competition,  and  the  want  of  those  great  works  of  the  old  masters, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  awaken  a  proper  ambition  among  them* 
But  it  strikes  us  that  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of 
study  and  improvement  within  their  I'each.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  life  and  antique  schools  of  the  English  and  French  academies, 
must  have  remarked  the  singular  sensations  produced  by  noticing 
men  grown  gray  with  age  still  drawing  from  the  studies  before  them, 
with  all  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  youngest  students.  But  this  is 
not  so  with  us.  Even  the  occasional  visitation  imposed  upon  the 
older  members,  by  nearly  all  our  academies,  to  instruct  and  guide  the 
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Btudenl,  is  diopensed  with,  of  late.  The  conseqtience  is,  that  the 
little  knowledge  obtained  in  early  years,  id  allowed  to  rast  and  be- 
eoitte  useleaSy  through  mere  indolence  and  inattention. 

It  may  be  a  question  of  some  doubt,  whether  the  fine  eits  will  eret 
receive  the  same  encouragement  in  this  country  that  they  have  re- 
ceived in  other  countries.  Wealth  changes  hands  too  frequently,  to 
permit  the  same  outlay  in  the  establishment  of  private  galleries ;  and 
unfortunately,  the  few  that  do  possess  the  means,  want  the  taste  so 
necessary  to  make  them  appreciate  or  collect  valuable  works.  In 
other  countries,  a  real  good  picture,  or  piece  of  statuary,  passes  like 
an  heir-loom  through  many  generations,  and  is  venerated  and  prized, 
not  more  for  its  real  merits  as  a  work  of  art»  than  for  the  kindred 
associations  it  awakens  in  the  bosom  of  its  possessor.  With  us,  the 
rich  man  dies,  and  his  goods  and  chattels  vanish  before  the  wand  of 
the  auctioneer. 

In  saying  that  the  fine  arts  mav  never  receive  the  same  encourage- 
ment here  as  in  other  countries,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  great  sums  df  money  expended,  annually,  by  the 
American  people,  in  the  purchase  of  paintings,  but  the  amount  will 
be  scattered  over  a  wide  surface^  and  be  s{>ent  generally  in  small  sums 
on  very  indifferent  works.  Public  institutions  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouragpnff  the  arts,  may  remedy  the  evil :  but  we  know 
of  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  me  praise  of  originating 
this  work  belongs  to  our  friends  in  Boston^  ^^^^  h«fe  beffun  to 
form  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  is  thus  ftr  highly  creditd>le  to 
them ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  suggestions  we  wish  to  make,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  gallery  in  this  city,  and  vidth  which  we  will 
dose  OUT  remarks  on  this  subject,  for  the  present. 

The  establishment  of  a  public  gallery,  that  shall  be  open  at  all 
seasons,  and  accessible  to  all,  consisting  of  some  of  the  best  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  masters,  would  tend  more  to  the  improvement  of 
public  taste,  and  a  correct  style  in  our  artists,  than  all  the  schools, 
public  lectures,  and  annual  exhibitions,  that  have  ever  appeared 
among  us.  Here  our  artists  would  be  able  to  compare  their  worke 
with  a  standard  that  would  not  vary  vnth  every  enange  of  public 
opinion ;  and  here  the  public  would  be  able  to  gather  information, 
that  would  make  them  ashamed  of  their  readiness  to  appreciate  the 
gaudy,  the  superficial,  and  the  extravagant,  at  the  expense  of  the 
diaste,  the  elevated,  and  the  beautiful. 

That  such  a  gallery  could  be  established  hefe,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  large  amounts  annually  expended 
upon  other  institutions  for  instruction  and  amusement.  To  divide  the 
burden  of  raising  the  necessary  means,  bv  making  each  share  of  a 
small  amount,  could  scarcely  fail  of  insuring  success  to  the  under- 
taking. Will  not  some  of  our  public  spirited  end  influential  men  un- 
dertake it  1  It  will  certamly  redound  to  their  credit,  as  much  as  it 
will  to  the  city  at  large.  We  would  not  have  it  originate  with  the 
artists,  but  with  their  patrons,  and  the  loTere  of  the  arts  generally. 
We  would  allow  them  every  privilege,  to  use  it  for  their  improve- 
ment and  instruction ;  but  we  would  have  them  disconnected  with  it, 
that  all  heart-burnings  and  jeflioosies  itttght  be  avoided  at  the 
commencement. 
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We  hope  those  who  honor  ub  with  a  perusal  of  this  article,  will 
think  of  it  seriously,  and  if  they  view  it  as  we  do,  let  them  set  about 
the  task  of  starting  it  with  the  ardor  and  good  feeling  that  have  cha* 
ncterixed  the  commencement  of  other  works  for  the  public  good. 


THB     »UAEDIAN     MIMOSA. 


*  A  fPSCiMof  Um  MinoM  drop*  iU  brftochM  whenerer  any  penon  approachM  it.  MaoiiDf  as  If 
it  aalniad  tkOM  who  ratirad  vndar  iti  ahada  :  thit  mate  hwpitaltty  has  m  endaarad  thia  traa  to  tba 
AnibiaBi,  tbac  tka  l^jariof  or  cottiar  it  down  ii  •trictfy  prohibitad.* 

NiBBinift*a  TftAVBLa  m  Akasu. 

A  evABDiAM  angel  art  thou,  bles8*d  ine, 

Outspreading  thy  sheltering  arms  o'er  me ; 

A  kindly  spirit  I  know  thou  art. 

Of  a  cbieerfol  foith,  and  a  loving  heart ; 

I  gaxe  through  thy  leaves  on  the  midnight  skies^ 

And  fancy  gumpses  of  Paradise 

Shine  through  those  yistas,  dark  and  bright, 

As  they  glisten  and  gleam  in  the  fair  moonlight  I 

Have  I  not  shielded  the&  beautifid  tree, 
From  the  pitiless  rage  of  the  Osmanli  1 
And  the  reddess  Frank,  with  unsparing  blow, 
Would  have  laid  thy  finuile  branches  low. 
'T  is  an  idle  dream,  but  I  fain  would  deem. 
As  quiver  thy  leaves  in  the  bright  sunbeam, 
As  tny  branches  wave  in  the  tranquil  air, 
That  my  Leila's  spirit  is  lingeruu  there ; 
Those  pensile  boughs  by  the  sou  ¥rind  fanned. 
Seem  naught  with  the  fight  of  the  spirit  land. 

In  the  ro«eate  flush  of  her  swaet  spring  tide, 
Asrael  claimed  my  iawn-eyed  bride ; 
When  the  sunlight  fell  on  her  early  grave, 
A  pitying  welcome  thy  branches  save ; 
Heart*broken,  1  shrunk  from  each  human  eye^ 
And  fled  to  thy  silent  sympathy ; 
I  marked  thy  flexile  sprays  uncurl, 
Thy  branches  droop,  ana  th  v  leaves  unfiui } 
My  arms  around  thy  trunk  I  wreathed. 
And  *  Allah's  will  be  done!'  I  breathed. 

A  baUowad  calmness  o'er  me  stole, 
Thy  mute  caresses  soothed  my  seul  i 
My  nirit  would  no  longer  wear 
The  hopelessness  of  dark  despair; 
A  fountain  in  the  wastes  wert  thon. 
One  star  upon  the  misty  brow 
Of  heaven  $  one  line  of  lieht,  one  gleam 
Of  splendor  on  the  moonut  stream. 

At  early  dawn,  thy  branches  spread 

Their  arching  tendrils  o'ei  my  head ; 

Ever  at  evenude  I  strayed, 

And  revelled  in  thy  grateful  shade ; 

A  fitting  shiine^  a  temple  lair, 

To  echo  forth  my  vesper  prayer ; 

My  guardian  angel  thou,  blessed  tree, 

A  sunnle  song  I  proflfer  thee ; 

A  kindly  nint  I  know  thon  art. 

Of  cheoftu  ikitb,  and  a  loving  neart! 
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BY    HARJiy    FEANCO. 


TIMK'fl     TRACK*. 


Gentle  Reader  :  I  would  DOt  willingly  lead  you  into  error,  and 
therefore  I  will  honestly  confess,  that  the  title  which  I  have  given  to 
this  Gimerack  has  no  more  connexion  with  its  subject  than  the  name 
of  a  boy  has  with  his  character.  But  essays  must  have  names,  as  well 
as  men  and  towns ;  and  if  any  of  my  ingenious  readers  should  Ye^ 
dissatisfied  with  the  title  of  this  article,  ne  may  address  me  on  the 
subject  through  the  post-office,  and  when  I  collect  my  *  works  *  for 
publication  in  another  form,  I  will  adopt  any  other  name  that  may  be 
suggested  to  me. 

Lord  Brougham  has  very  justly  defined  true  greatness  to  consist  of 
being  in  advance  of  one's  time ;  and  the  poets  and  philosophers  who 
have  found  most  favor  with  the  world,  are  those  who  have  been  mind- 
ful of  this  plain  truth ;  and  taking  heed  to  the  injunction  of  Saint 
Paul,  have  left  the  things  that  were  behind,  and  have  reached  for- 
ward to  those  things  which  are  before  ;  while  we  have  lately  seen  an 
instance  of  the  ill  effects  of  neglecting  this  wise  course,  in  the  failure 
of  a  great  poet  in  a  neighboring  city,  who,  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, went  back  to  the  days  of  the  antediluvians.  With  such  a  mel- 
ancholy instance  of  misapplied  genius  before  my  eyes,  it  would  be 
little  less  than  literary  suicide,  were  I  to  seek  in  history  for  the 
materials  wherewith  to  season  the  entremets  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
serve  up  for  the  guests  who  sit  at  Old  Knick.'s  table.  I  shall  there- 
fore make  a  long  arm,  and  reach  forward  into  the  dominions  of  j>08- 
terity,  and  gather  up  such  crumbs  as  come  within  the  reach  otinj 
fingers. 

So — what  is  this  1  Nothing  short  of  a  newspaper.  That  was  a 
Incky  g^ab.     We  will  now  see  what  our  descendants  are  doing. 

That  was  a  long  arm  that  I  put  forth,  beyond  dispute.  It  appears 
I  have  reached  into  that  distant  period  when  the  friends  of  human 
rights  have  carried  their  plans  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Women  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  men  ;  servants  are 
unknown,  and  all  eovemraent  at  an  end;  and  such  is  the  perfect 
equality  of  mankind,  that  the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak  with 
impunity,  since  there  are  no  legal  restraints  to  hinder,  and  the  hardest 
fends  off.  But  still  the  world  is  improving,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
nursery  are  contending  for  their  rights.  The  paper  that  I  have 
grasped  in  my  hand  is  the  *  Minors'  Mirror,'  and  is  edited  by  an 
association  of  infants.  It  differs  but  little  from  many  of  the  panen 
of  the  present  day,  except  that  the  paper  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  the 

?pography  is  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  seen  in  this  generation, 
he  first  article  on  the  outside  page  is  headed  '  Wall-Street,'  and 
is  of  course  devoted  to  that  endless  subject,  the  currency.  The  next 
is  headed  '  Trade,'  and  as  there  appears  to  be  some  novelty  in  the 
editor's  remarks,  I  will  indulge  the  reader  with  a  quotation : 

*  Trade,  during  the  past  week,  has  been  onasually  dull;  shop- 
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keepers  make  great  complaints  of  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  some 
articles  which  are  usually,  at  this  season,  in  request.  A  dealer  in 
marbles  states,  that  since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  juveniles,  his 
sales  have  fallen  off  one  third ;  cocoa-nut  ccJces,  however,  are  in 
some  request,  and  we  have  heard  of  a  sale  as  high  aa  twelve  for  a 
shilling ;  pea-nut  candy  is  freely  offered  at  a  penny,  and  holders  ap- 
pear extremely  desirous  of  sales  ;  hard  boiled  eggs  remain  as  they 
were,  but  ginger  beer  is  decidedly  lively ;  crullers  and  dough-nuts  are 
firm  at  Quotations ;  molasses  candy  has  experienced  a  still  farther  de- 
cline. The  old  lady  who  keeps  a  stand  in  Broadway,  near  what  was 
once  Maiden-lane,  effected  a  considerable  sale  yesterday  afternoon  of 
mint-sticks,  but  the  terms  have  not  yet  transpired.  As  the  holidays 
are  approaching,  we  may  confidently  look  for  a  return  of  former 
prices ;  and  as  Uie  quarterly  allowances  to  boys  under  twelve  yean 
will  then  become  due,  a  considerable  amount  of  pennies  will  be 
thrown  into  circulation,  which  cannot  but  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  the  dealers  in  tin  trumpets,  a  branch  of  industry  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn,  is  laboring  under  great  depression.' 

Next  follows  a  column  of  miscellaneous  items,  from  which  the  fol-* 
lowing  are  selected : 

'  Ancuuit  Sports.  -—  We  are  always  happy  to  remark  any  thing 
like  a  return  to  the  simple  habits  and  tastes  ot  our  ancestors ;  for  al- 
though we  are  strenuous  advocates  for  improvement,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  our  progenitors  excelled  in  certain  acts  of  han  hommie^  of 
which  we  are  miserably  deficient.  Considerable  excitement  waa 
yesterday  occasioned,  and  no  small  amusement,  by  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  dancing  for  eels  in  Catharine  &Larket.  The  per> 
formers  were  two  black  gentlemen,  and  the  prize  was  a  large  bunch 
of  splits :  the  winner's  name  was  Jinquez,  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
prince  who  landed  on  our  shores  above  two  centuries  since.  After 
the  dance  was  over,  the  spectators  adjourned  to  the  Spread  Eagle 
Tavern,  where  they  were  regaled  with  oyster-soup,  served  up  in  the 
old  style,  with  pepper-corns  and  alspice.' 

'A  deputation  of^boys  waited  upon  the  mayor  last  evening,  to  da- 
mand  satisfaction  for  an  affront  put  upon  a  chUd  by  the  name  of  Spe- 
.netus  EgHntoun,  by  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  forty-eighth  ward. 
The  &cts  of  the  case,  as  we  gather  from  the  chairman  of  the  depu- 
tation, are  these :  as  Master  Epenetus  was  trundling  his  hoop  down 
the  Eiffhty-fourth  Avenue,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  rights,  he 
chanced  to  run  butt  against  the  legs  of  Alderman  Sopht  Soiqpn,  doing 
no  other  damaee  to  the  city  dignitary,  than  slightly  laceratinff  one  of 
his  rather  exuberant  calves ;  and  for  this  trifling  offence,  he  had  the 
unparalleled  audacity  to  pull  the  boy's  ears.  J^  soon  as  the  matter 
became  known,  a  tremendous  excitement  was  the  consequence ;  a 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  the  most  enthusiastic  speeches  were 
made,  and  several  very  severe  resolutions  were  passed,  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  A  committee  was  immediately  appointed,  who 
waited  upon  the  mayor,  and  demanded  the  instant  removal  of  the 
offender.  One  of  the  committee  was  the  alderman's  youngest  son, 
who  vnu  very  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  his  father.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  the  nature  of  the  mayor's  reply,  but  as  soon  aa  it  is  received. 
-^  extra  wiJU  be  iasued  from  this  office.' 
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*  Highly  Intbrbstxno.-—  A  very  full  meeting  of  young  gentlemen 
under  the  age  of  ten  yean,  took  place  last  night  in  Young  Lion's 
Hall,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  leading-strinn  from  the  nursery. 
The  fifth  resolution  was  offered  by  Washington  Adams,  and  seconded 
by  Jenkins  Thomson,  in  a  speech  of  great  power ;  the  thrillingness  of 
the  interest  excited,  was  of  the  most  intense  kind.  The  resolution  was 
to  this  effect : 

*  RasoLVKD,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  leading-strings  are 
a  relic  of  the  barbarous  customs  of  our  barbarous  ancestors,  and  that 
we  are  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  and  liberty  to  wage  an 
exterminating  war  against  them,  and  that  we  will  do  so.' 

'  Thir,'  said  Mr.  Adams, '  Mither  Prethident,  in  rithing  to  thecund 
thith  motion,  I  feel  my  bothom  thwelling,  with  thoze  pecooliar  emo- 
thions  which  gwate  men  have  all  felt  on  g^wate  occathions.  Thir, 
when  I  look  abroad  into  that  animated  nature  tho  beautifully  de- 
sthwibed  by  the  immortal  Goldthmith,  I  look  in  wain  for  leading- 
strings.  W  hich  of  the  animals  in  all  kweation  leadth  ith  young  by 
Btwingst  Do  birds  1  do  fishethi  dotherpenthi  No,  Mither  Pre- 
thident, no.  It  ith  man  alone  that  pwesumes  to  lead  ith  youi^g  with 
stwing^  I  Thir,  thothiety  has  much  to  unlearn,  alh  well  ath  to  learn, 
before  mankind  can  be  resthored  to  ith  owiRinal  wights.  I  wepeat 
onth  more,  it  ith  time  that  thith  odioth  awithtoowatic  obthervanca 
wath  abolishedJ 

'  Mr.  Adams,  after  enchaining  his  auditory  for  the  sj^ace  of  an  hour, 
with  the  soundest  views,  expressed  in  the  most  thrilling  words,  sat 
down  amid  tremendous  cheering.  But  silence  was  no  sooner  restored, 
than  it  was  immediately  broken  by  a  great  overgrown  man,  with  a 
pair  of  bushy  whiskers,  and  a  gruff  voice,  who  had  the  audacity  to 
address  the  president  in  the  following  manner :  '  It  strikes  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  little  gentleman  who  last  spoke,  is  suffering  very 
severely  horn  that  juvenile  complaint  called  the  UepthJ  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  the  intruder  was  answered  by  the  most  scornful  silence.' 

On  the  last  page  of  the  paper,  the  editor  delivers  himself  of  the 
following  curious  observations  in  his  notices  to  correspondents : 

'  An  opinion  appears  to  be  current  in  society,  that  the  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  is  bound  to  print  all  the  communications  Uiat  he  may 
receive  on  any  subject,  whether  the  sentiments  that  they  contain  be 
congenial  with  his  own,  or  not ;  but  such  is  not  the  view  thst  we  take 
of  me  matter.  Although  we  live  in  an  age  when  a  man  has  a  rieht 
to  do  wrong,  so  free  is  human  will,  yet  we  are  not  so  far  advanced  in 
freedom,  that  a  man  can  be  compelled  to  do  wrong  to  himself,  to 
oblige  another.  That  day  may  arrive,  but  it  has  not  yet  We  wish 
that  these  remarks  may  be  considered  by  the  writers  of  poetry,  of  all 
kinds,  as  intended  expressly  for  them;  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
for  the  translators  of  German  doggerel.  These  latter  gentlemen 
seem  to  think  that  as  the  art  of  printing  is  of  German  origin,  the 
whole  force  of  the  press  should  be  devoted  to  villanous  translations 
of  incomprehensible  verses  out  of  that  language.  We  have  now  on 
hand  several  large  baskets,  full  of  Germanic  verses,  besides  an  innu- 
merable number  of  essays  on  the  genius  of  Goethe.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  these  things  are  written  by  children,  whose  time  and  talents 
might  be  devoted  to  better  purposes. 
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*  From  tlie  above  remarks,  '  G.  B.,'  *  Philo  Novalis,'  *  P.  T./  and  a 
score  of  others,  will  learn  the  reason  why  their  effusions  have  not 
been  printed  in  our  columns.  But  to  show  our  willingness  to  yield 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  will  print  one  of  these  communications ; 
and  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  partiality,  we  dip  our  hand  into  a 
basket,  and  here  is  the  first  paper  that  we  caught ;  but  it  shall  be  the 
last : 

TO    A     BROKEN     PIP  B. 
TBAMaUlTSP    OI7T    OP    THS    OBBJIAN    OF    XKUNTl,    FOR  THE  MIVOSS'    XXMBOX. 


•  Y     SIMMPKL    SIMMPfOJf. 


Au.  nature  obeys  all  nature's  laws, 

Because, 
Whatever  is  perfect,  as  all  must  see. 
With  its  own  perfections  must  agres^ 
'Tis  simple  as  simple  rule  of  three. 

Straws 
Are  borne  on  the  breast  of  the  terrible  blast, 
Which  makes  the  world  stand  all  aghast. 

Which  wakes  the  deep, 

From  its  quiet  sleep, 
And  shivers  the  towering  mast. 

Then  castles  are  overthrown, 

With  churches  hoary  grown, 
And  all  over  the  town, 
Houses  come  tumbling  down, 

The  breaking,  shaking,  dashing,  smashing  blast 

All  things  to  earth  will  cast ; 
And  all  things  brittle  must  be  broken 
By  the  tempest's  stroken  I 

And  when  all  things  give  way, 

So  most  pipe  of  clay. 

Ah  I  pipe  of  clay !  once  through  thy  slender  stem, 

Thou  fair  tobacco-gem  t 
Did  smoke-imbibing  scholar  placid  draw, 
As  boy  sucks  cider  through  an  oaten  straw, 

when  stuck  within  his  jaw, 
Like  transcendental  German,  or  a  squaw, 
That  vegetable  essence,  blue  and  thin, 
Smelling  enough  to  make  old  Sathan  ffrin ; 
Offspring  of  Time  and  Earth,  light-pinionea  daughter, 
More  pfupable  than  air,  but  less  than  wat.;!. 

But  now  thy  dav  is  done. 
Poor  blighted,  banished,  brittle,  broken  one! 

Thy  stem  cannot  be  mended, 

Thy  days  are  ended, 
And  he  who  smoked  thee,  can,  if  he  is  willing, 
Purchase  a  dozen  like  thee,  for  a  shilling. 

Ah !  pipe  of  clay !  when  I  have  done  my  do,  and  said  my  say. 
Penned  my  last  penning,  and  my  last  speech  spoken, 
I  too  shall  be  cast  out,  contemned  and  broken ; 
The  fire  of  life  put  out,  and  that  this  vapor 
Life's  smoke,  the  soul,  extinguished  like  a  taper ; 

Oh  soul !  less  palpable  thsn  air,  th'  ideal 

Hath  nought  so  slight  as  thou,  nor  yet  as  real : 
The  smallest  mite  that  microscopic  power 
E'er  gave  a  being,  is  a  mighty  tower, 

On !  reason's  wonder,  when  compared  with  thee^ 
>  nd  E^pt's  pvramid  the  slightest  flower 
lloomuig  and  dying  all  within  an  hour. 

Enduring  essence,  when  compared  with  thee  V 
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One  department  of  the  '  Minors'  Mirror'  is  devoted  to  rpviews  of 
new  books ;  and,  judging  from  the  number  under  notice,  authors 
must  have  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  Indeed,  the  editors  express  an 
opinion,  that  were  it  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  should 
propose  a  law  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  publisher  to  issue  a 
work  written  by  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  art  of  criticism 
appears  to  have  attained  to  great  perfection  with  our  descendants,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks : 

'  We  have  this  week  received  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  new 
books,  of  which  : 

'  Three  hundred  and  ten  are  theological,  and  consequently  either 
above  or  below  criticism. 

'  Ten  hundred  and  ninety  are  tales  and  novels,  and  are  all  without 
exception  most  atrociously  vile  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  utter  want 
of  merit,  we  should  notice  them  at  greater  length,  did  not  each  one  of 
them  contain  that  immaculate  word,  glorious.  We  have  long  since 
given  notice,  that  we  will  not  review  a  work  in  which  it  appears. 

'One  hundred  and  forty  are  historical  works,  and  being  as  usual  full 
of  lies,  are  not  of  a  character  to  merit  a  more  particular  notice. 

'  Forty-five  are  essays  on  the  characters  in  Sharspeare's  plays,  and 
are  calculated  to  excite  some  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  readers, 
as  they  furnish  abundant  proof  that  there  are  forty-five  persons  in  this 
enlightened  age,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  great  genius  of  the 
only  dramatic  poet  that  the  world  has  yet  known. 

'  Seventy-five  are  essays  on  the  genius  of  Goethe  ;  but  as  we  are 
among  those  who  deny  that  the  libidinous  old  scribbler  had  any  par- 
ticular genius,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  waste  our  time 
in  noticing  the  rigmarole  of  those  who  maintain  a  contrary  opinion. 

•  Twenty  are  on  the  subject  of  an  International  Copy-right.  As  a 
celebrated  philosopher  has  predicted  that  the  millennium  is  near  at 
hand,  perhaps  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  claims  of  authors  receiving 
some  attention  from  those  who  are  most  indebted  to  them. 

'  Three  are  metaphysical ;  and  all  that  we  have  to  remark  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  is,  that  we  perceive  balderdash  has  not  yet  had  its  day. 

'  One  is  on  chemical  affinities ;  but  as  the  author  has  filled  the  greater 
part  of  his  book  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  traduces  a  score  or 
two  of  most  excellent  names,  we  shall  say  nothing  more  in  relation 
to  it. 

'  One  is  an  essay  on  architecture,  and  right  welcome  would  it  be,  if 
it  contained  one  new  idea,  or  even  one  just  old  one,  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  professes  to  treat ;  but  as  it  does  not,  we  pass  it  by. 

'  We  have  also  a  monstrous  heap  of  new  periodicals  at  our  elbow, 
but  as  we  do  not  find  any  thing  in  them  commendatory  of  ourselves, 
we  have  nothing  favorable  to  say  of  them.' 

Some  of  the  advertisements  are  very  curious.  A  bookseller  in  Nas- 
'  sau-street  announces  a  work  in  press,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  rise  and 
overthrow  of  the  sect  of  striped  pios  ;  but  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  advertisements  are  of  confectionary  articles,  paper  kites,  colored 
marbles,  tee-to-tums,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  paper. 
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A  premonitory  symptom  of  approaching  dinner,  warns  me  to  leave 
posterity  to  take  care  of  itsel£  So,  gentle  reader,  let  us  leave  Old 
Knick*.  and  take  some  refreshments.  B.  r. 


TRB     LOST    CRVRCH. 


Tbu  poMB,  to  inuf  inatiT*  wnd  beaalifol  in  th«  orif iaal,  is  fhrai  th«  G«nDUi  of  UblaHo  ;  o  irritof 
whO|  olthouf h  ioferior  in  Are  Mid  •Cronftk  to  ScmLLsa,  hu,  accordinf  to  ProlSaMor  WiLaon,! 
I^NUMioM  than  waty  othor  Qonaoa  poot,  to  load  as  tho  Cor/phBot  of  modoni  miaatrels. 


Oft  in  von  dre«r  and  lonely  wood, 

A  hollow  sound  is  heard  on  high, 
Par  echoing  throofh  the  solitude, 

Though  none  its  nidden  source  descry  i 
'Tie  Sam  that  once  a  chapel  stood 

Within  the  forest's  darkest  gloom. 
That  many  a  pilgrim  trod  those  patns, 

Now  tone  andsilent  as  the  tomb. 

Once  wandering  in  that  lonely  wood, 

Wheiynot  a  foot-mark  prints  the  sod, 
From  all  the  w(>es  and  wrongs  of  earth, 

My  soul  ascended  to  its  God ; 
When  lo !  in  that  hushed  wilderness, 

I  heard  a  loud  and  pealing  knell  \ 
The  higher  my  devotion  soared, 

The  louder  Boomed  that  pealing  ball. 

While  thus  in  heavenly  musings  rapt, 

My  mind  from  outward  sights  withdrawn, 
Some  power  had  caught  me  from  the  earth, 

And  fax  into  the  heavens  upborne ; 
Methougfat  a  hundred  years  had  passed, 

While  thus  entranced  I  lay. 
When  a  bright  vista  throu^  the  clouds 

Seemed  openmg  tu  away. 

The  silent  heavens  were  sofrly  bhi% 

The  sun  was  full  and  bright, 
And  a  proud  minster  shone  in  view, 

All  in  the  golden  light : 
Among  the  radiant  clouilslt  aeemedt 

On  roight]r  wings,  to  rise, 
Till  all  its  pointed  turrets  gleamed. 

Far-flaming  throo^  t&  skks! 

The  bell  with  clear  resounding  peal 

Rang  through  the  rockdbg  tower ; 
No  human  hand  had  touched  the  stringy 

It  felt  the  8tonn-wind*s  power. 
My  bosom  trembling  like  a  bark 

Dashed  by  the  ocean's  foam, 
I  trod  wich  faltering,  learfiil  joy, 

Beneath  the  mighty  dome . 

A  h|^t,  soft  as  the  golden  gloom, 

Cn  summer  moomight,  threw 
From  the  stained  windows,  broad  and 

A  dim  miearthly  hue ; 

There  forms  of  all  the  aaintad  dead, 

With  mystic  meaning  rile^ 
On  storied  i>ane  and  sculptured  stone, 

Seamed  kindling  into  life. 
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Low  at  the  altar's  foot  I  kneeled, 

Pierced  through  with  awe  and  dread, 
For,  traced  upon  the  vaulted  roo^ 

Were  heavenly  glories  spread : 
Yet  when  I  raised  my  eyes  once  mora, 

The  vaulted  roof  was  ffone; 
Wide  open  was  heaven's  lofty  door, 

And  every  veil  withdrawn. 

What  wondrous  visions  I  behaldi 

What  sounds  were  in  the  air, 
Sweet  as  the  wind-harp's  thrilhng  tone, 

Loud  as  the  trumpet  s  blare  — 
These  mortal  ton|;ue  may  never  tell ; 

Let  him  who  fain  would  prove, 
Pause  when  he  hears  that  pealing  bell, 

In  yonder  twilight  grove.  t.  a.  ^* 


THE    THREE     FRIENDS 


BV      OSACE      oaAPTO!*. 


In  the  early  ages  of  ChriBtianity,  when  the  mild  doctriDes  of  Jesus, 
and  his  pare  and  upright  morality,  shed  a  light  over  the  world,  un- 
known before,  and  softened  the  hardened  heart  of  reason  to  the  holy 
voice  of  truth ;  in  that  fair  dawn  of  virtue  and  of  peace,  when  the 
powers  of  evil  trembled,  and  shrank  cowering  into  the  shades  be- 
low ;  their  great  commander,  the  arch-enemy  of  man,  summoned 
them  around  his  ebon  throne,  and  thus  bespoke  them  : 

'  Friends  and  fellow-laborers  !  faithful  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of 
evil !  —  our  power  on  earth  is  on  the  wane.  A  fatal  star  has  arisen 
in  the  east,  which  tells  of  peace  and  fellowship,  and  all  the  good  and 
perfect  things  that  descend  to  man  from  heaven,  in  the  train  of  true 
religion.  And  ye  have  forsaken  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth  ;  have 
fled  abashed  to  hide  your  unsightly  forms  in  this  my  grim  domain. 
Yet  dream  not  that  here  ye  shall  abide  in  idleness  ;  that  while  there 
are  souls  for  the  winning,  yon  fair  orb  shall  hold  them  unmolested,  till 
heaven's  wide  portals  open  to  receive  their  own.  No,  no!  — not  so 
shall  the  great  fight  be  abandoned.  Rouse  yourselves,  powers  of  evil ! 
Fly  forth  at  night,  and  hang  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  even  at 
noon-day  defy  the  holy  messengers  who,  in  their  Master's  name,  are  la- 
boring to  secure  fallen  man  Irom  my  legitimate  sway.  Ye  answer  not ! 
Ye  bang  your  wan  visages,  and  roll  your  dii^torted  eyes  in  helpless  in- 
famy. Oh  !  that  I  could  make  you  look  less  hideous !  —  but  I  am  fall- 
en, fallen !'  sighed  the  archangel  ruined^ '  and  your  master's  fate  is  on 
you ;'  and  strange  to  say,  tears,  scalding  tears,  rolled  heavily,  like  molten 
lead,  over  his  cheeks,  and  left  deep  furrows  there — everlasting  traces 
of  his  grief,  when  the  Redeemer  came.  And  there  was  grief  among  his 
followers,  and  mad  excitement.  Murder  '  bared  her  arm  ;'  Revenge 
gnashed  his  teeth  ;  and  Discord  tore  her  hair;  but  Lucifer  shook  his 
head,  and  bade  them  be  quiet.  He  knew  full  well  that  against  Chris- 
tianity, ill  its  original  beauty  and  purity,  violence  was  of  no  avail. 
*  Wanly,  warily  must  we  resume  our  efibits,'  said  he ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
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glaring  his  blood-shot  eyes  over  the  unseemly  throne,  two  imps  step- 
ped furwaid,  and  kneeling  at  his  footstool,  vowed  thenceforward  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  service,  and  do  his  bidding,  provided  he  gave 
them  permission  to  disguise  themselves  as  they  pleased,  and  make 
(heir  permanent  dwelling  on  the  earth. 

Satan  knew  thom  well.  They  had  done  him  great  service  already , 
and  he  looked  upon  them  as  such  powerful  enemies  of  Christianity, 
his  mortal  foe,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  acquiesce  in  their  wishes,  and 
promised  moreover  to  admit  them  from  that  time  forward  to  his  coun* 
sels  and  his  friendship.  Yet  when  they  turned  their  backs  and  stole 
fiway,  he  could  not  forbear  reviling  them  as  mean,  double-faced  vil- 
lains, and  shouted  after  them  that  they  never  need  enter  bis  domi* 
nions  in  their  base  disguises. 

'  It  is  very  well,'  murmured  he,  to  some  of  his  more  brazen,  tho- 
rough-going courtiers,  '  it  is  very  well  to  make  use  of  such  beings ; 
but  the  wretches  would  never  have  knelt  at  my  footstool,  if  they 
could  have  maintained  their  standing  upon  earth  without  my  counte- 
nance. However,  the  bargain  is  made,  and  we  are  friends,  and  I 
leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  aid  them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  your 
less  artful  natures.' 

While  Lucifer  and  his  prime  ministers  remained  assembled  in 
gloomy  debate,  the  two  evil  spirits  glided  from  the  infemals,  and  ap- 
peared upon  earth  in  the  disguise  they  had  planned ;  one  putting  on 
the  mask  of  religion,  the  other  of  virtue. 

Alas!  for  religion  and  virtue  !  —  they  have  8u£fered  ever  since,  (or 
they  have  been  confounded  with  these  arch-deceivers,  who  are  abroad 
in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  life,  in  such  goodly  seeming.  Intole- 
rance, superstitiou,  ignorance,  and  deceit,  mark  their  footsteps ;  and 
blinded  and  sorrowing  humanity  endeavors  in  vain  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  false  and  the  real ;  between  the  blessed  messengers  sent 
to  guide  them  to  heaven,  and  the  dark  ministers  bound  to  mislead 
their  steps. 

Ages  after  this  compact  was  made  between  Satan  and  bis  crea- 
tures, when,  except  for  its  fruits,  the  affair  might  have  been  forgot- 
ten, three  evil  spirits  met  upon  earth  —  the  two  imps  and  he  they  had 
oiig^gcd'  to  serve.  Men  called  them  Bigotry  and  Hypocrisy ;  but 
Satan  knew  them  not  in  their  disguise,  and  marvelled  at  finding  him- 
self in  such  company,  at  such  an  hour. 

They  stood  beneath  a  clump  of  gloomy  cypress  trees,  in  the  comer 
of  a  grave-yard,  under  the  shadow  of  night.  They  had  been  hover- 
ing there  to  see  the  remains  of  one  of  their  victims  deposited  beneath 
the  sward,  as  the  sun  went  down*  She,  the  new  occupant  of  this 
last  asyluni  of  the  wretched,  had  been  favored  with  the  best  gifts  of 
earth>  and  in  the  midst  of  worldly  joys,  bethought  her  of  heaven  ;  but 
mistakin|^  the  false  for  the  true  religion,  her  brain  became  entangled, 
till  wild  imaginings  usurped  the  place  of  reason,  and  vague,*  unholy 
dread  the  room  of  faith.  She  was  a  maniac,  when  the  kind  tomb 
jopened  to  receive  her.  Many  a  dark  tale  circulated  touching  the  fair 
fame  of  those  by  whom  she  had  been  surrounded  ;  of  those  who  had 
been  thought  to  stand  high  in  the  ranks  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and 
;the  evil  spirits  rejoiced  when  they  saw  faith  decline,  and  good  &!- 
^Qwshi^  decay,  as  they  had  often  done  at  their  approach. 
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And  now  they  met  apart,  and  Satan  said,  '  Ye  are  mine,  ye  are 
mine  !  and  yet  I  know  you  not.  Oh!  admirable  counterfeita  !  throw 
oir  your  disguises,  and  face  to  face  let  me  acknowledge  you  as  my 
friends!' — when  Bigotry  and  Hypocrisy  unmasked,  and  in  all  their 
native  deformity,  stood  confronting  the  Prince  of  Evil.  Satan  glared 
on  them  in  astonishment,  which  kindled  into  rage,  as  he  thoueht  of 
their  littleness,  and  remembered  how  often  they  had  deceived  even 
him ;  but  they  then  averted  his  wrath  by  a  stroke  of  humor,  which 
was  pardonable  under  the  circumstances.  Bigotry  resumed  bis  dis- 
guise, and  under  the  mask  of  Religion,  called  to  Hypocrisy,  in  a  se- 
vere voice  to  bid  the  Evil  One  avaunt,  while  Hypocrisy,  in  a  canting 
tone,  begged  him  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and  repent,  ere  it  was  too 
late.  This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  Lucifer.  He  gave  a 
loud,  shrill  laugh,  that,  sounding  from  under  the  cypress,  and  echoing 
among  the  tombs,  made  the  villagers  tremble,  and  whisper  that  the 
screech-owl  was  singing  poor  Susan's  requiem ;  and  some  declared 
that  it  was  the  very  sound  of  one  of  her  insane  peals  of  laughter. 

Meanwhile  these  enemies  of  man  shook  hands  and  parted,  after 
renewing  the  compact  which  bound  them  to  cooperate  for  evil  —  over 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  to  scatter  poison  —  through  the 
brightest  circles  of  society  to  send  distrust  and  disunion* 


GROTON     hill:    AN     ELEOT* 

Ov  Groton  Hill,  the  mcnumental  tower, 

That  tells  the  glory  of  a  patriot  band, 
Allures  mjr  footsteps  in  the  twilight  hour, 

To  muse  on  memories  of  my  native  land. 

Rude,  gray,  and  melancholy,  o*er  their  mves, 

Fit  emblem  of  stern  hearts  that  sleep  below, 
It  courts  on  high  free  winds  irom  chainless  waves, 

To  hymn  their  requiem  who  were  chainless  toot 

One  brave  companion  of  that  Si)artan  band, 

With  frame  toat  totters,  but  with  heart  that  elows, 
Guides,  while  his  locks  he  parts  with  trembling  hand. 

And  tells  the  touching  story  of  their  woes. 

'Twas  mom :  the  sun  had  set  on  many  a  hill 

The  sienal  lights,  earth's  busy  throng  that  wake^ 
When  oer  the  river's  waveless  bosom  sttij. 

An  hundred  oars  the  quivering  shadows  break. 

The  alarm  is  spread,  and  in  the  abandoned  field, 

The  idle  ploueh  is  bound  as  by  a  spell, 
And  every  hand  that  can  a  weapon  wield, 

Is  armed,  the  proud  invader  to  repel 

In  every  lowly  cot,  in  quiet  vale, 

Hushed  is  the  busy  hum  of  rustic  wheel, 
While  sinking  hearts,  and  cheeks  all  deadly  pale, 

The  mother's,  sister's,  lover's  fear  reveal. 

Te  noble  peasant  band !  —  ye  left  your  homes, 

Where  tor  h^r  own  Peace  claimed  each  valley  free  |  \ 

Ye  asked  oi  Fame  no  record  in  her  tomes, 

Ye  ukad  of  War  no  boon  but  Uberty. 
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The  sacred  flame  that  in  your  bosoms  burned, 
Dissolved  the  chains  that  human  thought  confined, 

lUuminf  ,  as  each  old  abuse  it  spurned, 
New  world  of  matter  with  new  light  of  mind. 

Man  cannot  be  a  slave  in  such  a  land ; 

He  looks  on  nature,  and  his  'etters  fall ; 
Her  mountains  their  own  eagles  would  command, 

To  lend  him  wings  to  burst  oppression's  thrall ; 

And  Mississipprs  far,  resistlem  flow, 
Would  teach  his  soul  to  know  its  power  to  soar, 

And  breasts  with  lofty  purposes  that  g^ow, 
Would  dare  more  nobly  mid  Niagara's  roar  1 

Else  why  should  Liberty,  on  weary  wing, 

Bearini;  the  olive  leaf,  for  ever  roam, 
Rejected  in  her  cheerless  wandering, 

Till  your  bright  country  gave  her  rest  and  home  I 

Else  why  the  Senate,  that  your  valor  led, 

Dared  Tyranny  upon  his  icy  throne, 
And  pledged  life,  foi  tune,  honor,  while  they  spread 

Their  flag  of  stars  round  Freedom  like  a  sone ; 

And  withunblenchingeye,  and  thought  sublime, 

Their  &te  upon  their  glorious  charter  cast, 
While  the  grim  monster,  hoar  with  ancient  crime, 

Shrank  back  upon  his  sinking  throne  aghast  I 

What  though  no  pomp  around  your  burial  shone, 
And  but  an  humble  stone  mn'rks  where  ye  lie; 

Ye  gained  far  moie  than  Norman  conquerors  won, 
For  Freedom  is  your  children's  legacy! 

Oh  foulest  stain  in  fratricidal  war ! 

Ye  fell  the  victims  of  a  traitor's  ire  : 
His  own  good  sword  surrendered  could  not  spare 

The  gallant  LaovAaD  in  the  conflict  dire  I 

Ye  lay  in  ghastly  masses,  in  your  blood, 

Most  foully  murdered  bv  a  treacherous  foe; 
But  the  free  soil  that  drank  the  crimson  flood, 

Spurns  both  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant  too  1 

The  dark  re'uctant  Thames,  at  dead  of  nightj 
Your  mangled  forms  with  sullen  moan  receives ; 

Its  wounded  Dosom,  in  the  moon's  pale  light. 
Gapes  darkly  red,  and  closing,  sadly  heaves. 

Thehcmrse  north  wind,  thst  to  these  Vinelsnd  plains, 
Fr:>m  Grcenlnnd  once  the  bold  free  Northmen  bore, 

Howls  your  fad  dirge  in  wild  indignant  strains. 
With  clouds  from  rude,  unconqtiered  Labrador  1 

But  from  your  funeral  pyre  a  spirit  «»rings, 
On  wings  of  light,  and  bears  men  s  souls  awa^ ; 

Thenceforth  their  thoughts  dwell  on  sublimer  things, 
And  thrones  and  sceptres  lose  their  magic  sway. 

First  o'er  the  vales  of  sunny  France  it  scours, 

And  frowning  Bastiles  crumble  to  the  dust; 
And  feudal  barons'  moss-grown,  falling  towere, 

Shield  them  no  longer  from  the  worEi's  disgust 
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What  tboogfa,  when  dungeont  ceate  to  hamper  thought, 

And  milliuDs  seize  its  wildly  flashing  torch) 
That  with  the  new  delight  to  frenzy  wrought, 

Their  brands  should  threaten  Virtue's  hallowed  porch  7 

Still  shall  this  spirit  hold  its  high  career, 

Softening  its  rigor,  as  it  feels  its  power, 
Till  serfJs  from  Russian  steppes  shall  disappear. 

And  oanges'  flood  shall  whelm  no  victims  more ! 

Befi>re  its  march,  the  anarchs  of  the  North, 

That  from  their  frosty  hrve  of  nations  sent 
The  Gfoth  and  Vandal,  Hun  and  N>rman  forth. 

To  enslave  and  desolate  where'er  they  went ; 

* 

Shall  yield  their  sceptres  in  their  halls  of  ice, 
Ana  curb  their  bloody  satraps'  fierce  desires, 

And  seek  no  more  grim  Odin's  dark  device. 
His  crimsoned  battle-axe  and  wasting  filres  I 

Then  rest  in  peace  beneath  your  humble  sod, 
And  ask  no  blazon  for  your  mournful  stor  v  ; 

For  while  vour  spirits  shine  before  their  Qod, 
Their  light  is  filling  all  the  earth  with  glory  1 

S*   D.  O* 
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There  is  an  extremely  novel  proverb  extant,  that '  tall  oaka  from 
little  acorns  ^ow.'  Never  was  ibis  sage  apotbegm  more  fully  exem* 
plified,  than  m  the  rise  and  progress  of  Little  Dingleton,  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  emporium  of  New-England.  The  curious  will  search 
in  vain,  in  any  published  map,  to  find  its  exact  latitude  and  longitude. 
It  never  was  put  down  on  map  or  chart.  Years  ago,  its  inhabitants,  by 
some  means  or  other,  so  afironted  the  geography  and  chart-makers, 
that  they,  with  one  accord,  entered  into  a  league  to  banish  it  for  ever 
from  tbeir  professional  I'etums.  But  I  will  supply  the  desideratum. 
Little  Dingleton,  then,  is  a  thriving  specimen  of  a  New-England 
village.  The  inhabitants,  generally  speaking,  are  an  aristocratical 
set.  Not  content  with  the  plain  name  of  Dingletown,  bestowed  upon 
it  by  its  founders,  the  family  of  the  venerable  Jeremiah  Dingle,  they 
sent  in  petition  afler  petition  to  the  General  Court  for  leave  to  change 
it  to  Great  Dingleton ;  until  that  honorable  body,  wearied  with  con- 
tinual solicitations,  finally  granted  them  leave  to  assume  the  title  of 
Dingleton,  justly  considering  the  addition  of  '  Great  *  as  altogether 
superfluous.  The  story  got  wind ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  prefixed  the  adjective  of 
'  little,'  in  derision,  until  at  last  the  high-feeling  town's-people,  who 
had  been  secretly  congratulating  themselves  that  they  would  soon  be 
allowed  to  date  their  epistles  and  proceedings  from  Great  Dingleton, 
found,  to  their  great  dismay,  that  they  had  overshot  the  ml^k,  and 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
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The  town  is  raptdiy  increaaiog  in  papulation  and  wealth.  The 
last  census  numbered  twenty  additional  names,  and  it  can  now  boast 
of  a  population  exceeding  three  hundred.  There  are  something  like 
a  hundred  dwelling-houses  in  the  place,  beside  shops,  a  market-hoose^ 
a  tavern,  called  by  its  lordly  proprietor,  Jobed  Smith,  the .'  Welling^ 
ton  Hotel ;'  apostoffice,  and  a  church,  from  whose  neat  white- washed 
belfry,  every  seventh  day,  the  sweet  New-England  church-going 
bell  sends  forth  its  joyful  clang,  its  peaceful  echoes  gladdening  the 
wearied  soul,  and  calling  upon  high  and  low  to  meet  together,  in 
sweet  communion.  The  principal  street  in  the  village  is  called 
Broadway  ;  it  measures,  however,  but  twenty  feet  from  gutter  to  gut' 
ter,  at  its  widest  parts.  Here  lies  the  principal  portion  of  the  business. 
The  post-office,  hotel,  and  market-house  front  upon  it;  added  to  which, 
the  various  shops  and  stores,  on  both  aides,  all  filled  with  enterpri* 
sing  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  present  a  lively,  bustling  appearance. 
This  is  their  Wall-street,  Exchange,  and  grand  rendezvous.  Here 
their  merchants  congregate,  between  twelve  and  two,  to  transact  busi- 
ness, talk  over  the  aitfairs  of  the  nation,  shave  one  another,  and  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme. 

Over  the  door  of  an  office,  about  the  middle  of  Broadway,  a  gilt-* 
lettered  sign  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun :  '  Peter  Scrouncr, 
Exchange  Broker  :  Flash- Lightning  Rail-road  Stock ;  Texas  Scrip, 
Moonshine  Bank,  and  other  stocks,  for  sale.'  Business  houn  had 
just  commenced ;  and  before  a  glowing  coal  fire  sat  the  broker,  wait- 
ing for  customers,  and  leisurely  toasting  his  feet,  at  the  expense  of  a 
merchant,  whom  he  had  shaved  out  of  lave  dollars  the  previous  day, 
as  a  bonus  for  the  use  of  fifty  for  twenty-four  hours.  Spenser  has 
painted  his  portrait,  in  a  single  dash  of  the  pen  : 

'And  eke  of  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made, 
And  unto  hell  himeelf  for  money  lold ; 
Accursed  usury  wss  all  his  trade, 
And  right  and  wrong  ylike  in  equal  balance  weighed/ 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Scrounch  held  his  head,  and  the  pompous 
air  with  which  he  addressed  the  applicants  for  his  favor,  showed  him 
a  person  of  consequence.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  too ;  his  super- 
fine broadcloth  coat  and  massy  gold  watch-chain  told  that ;  though 
whether  he  paid  for  them,  honestly,  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  have 
heard  it  hinted  that  the  watch-chain  was  an  unredeemed  pledge,  and 
the  broadcloth  coat  one  which  he  had  attached,  to  indemnify  himself 
for  a  loan  of  five  dollars  to  a  distressed  tailor.  Although  the  poor 
fellow  promised  to  pay  him  the  next  day,  he  seized  the  clothes,  and 
thus  putting  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  unfortunate  man  to 
raise  the  money,  the  promise  was  never  made  good.  He  waited  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  and  as  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  de- 
nounced the  tailor  as  an  impostor  and  swindler  to  boot.  Thus  he 
quieted  his  conscience,  and  confiscated  the  coat. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  broker  did  not  restrict  himself  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  His  sleek  and  glossy  limbs,  and  ftit, 
plump  cheeks,  behind  which  his  little  sharp  black  eyes  twinkled  like 
meteors,  showed  that  among  his  antipathies  was  the  '  science  of  star- 
vation/   His  office  was  a  low,  dark  room,  some  twenty  feet  square, 
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with  a  formidable-looking  old-fashioned  desk  in  one  comer,  having  a 
tall,  broad  counter  immediately  in  front.  A  large  mysterious-looking 
aafe  stood  opposite,  and  by  its  side  was  placed  one  of  the  only  two 
chairs  which  the  office  afforded,  the  other  being  occupied  by  the  bro- 
ker. There  was  nevertheless  an  air  of  business  about  the  place  ;  for 
npon  a  shelf,  which  extended  along  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of 
the  room,  were  ranged  several  small,  dust-covered  boxes  and  parcels, 
labelled,  for  twenty  successive  years  back,  '  P.  S.  Books  and  papers ;' 
although  every  one  knew  that  he  had  been  in  the  village  scarcely  two 
years.  He  maintained,  however,  that  he  had  done  a  heavy  business  in 
the  place  he  came  from ;  and  as  he  never  told  where  that  place  was, 
no  one  could  contradict  him,  and  his  assertions,  though  disbelieved, 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

But  there  was  another  object  in  the  office,  which,  if  omitted,  would 
leave  the  picture  incomplete.  Perched  upon  a  high  stool,  at  the  desk, 
bending  his  straining  eyes  upon  his  task,  and  scribbling  away  with  his 
pen  until  his  little  fingers  seemed  almost  dead  and  stiff  with  fatigue, 
sat  an  interesting  little  boy,  hardly  twelve  years  of  age.  His  torm 
was  wan  and  emaciated  ;  and  as  he  bent  steadily  down  upon  the  desk, 
pausing  not  for  an  instant,  he  seemed  the  very  image  of  sickness  and 
distress.  His  clothes  were  threadbare,  and  his  thin  garments  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  chilly  season ;  while  bis  patched  and  worn-out  shoes,  ex- 
posing, through  yawning  crevices,  his  shrunken  feet,  told  that  poverty 
had  done  its  work.  But  in  spite  of  these  outward  signs  of  distress, 
he  was  not  sad.  While  he  plied  his  pen,  until  his  fingers  seemed  in- 
sensible to  feeling,  his  eyes  shone  clear  and  happy ;  his  face  was 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  contentment ;  and  every  few  minutes, 
a  sweet  and  cheerful  smile  would  play  about  his  lips,  lingering  for  a 
time,  as  if  loth  to  leave  them. 

'  John,'  said  the  broker,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  turning  his  back 
to  the  fire. 

'  Sir,'  responded  the  boy,  with  a  clear,  musical  voice. 

*  Somehow  or  other  —  I  do  n't  know  but  it  is  your  clothes  —  ahem  ! 
I  say  your  clothes,  appear  a  litUe  too  shabby  for  a  merchant's  counting- 
room.* 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  but  a  tear  trembled  for  a  second  between 
his  eyelids,  and  then  dropped  upon  the  paper  upon  which  he  had 
beep  writing. 

'  No  matter !'  he  whispered  to  himself;  *  by  Christmas  I  shall  have 
earned  enough  to  get  me  a  new  suit,  and  help  my  dear  mother,  beside ; 
and  then  when  Mr.  Scrounch  sees  that  my  clothes  wont  disgrace  his 
counting-room  any  more,  perhaps  he  won't  turn  me  away,  but  let  me 
stay  with  him  all  winter ;  and  that  will  be  such  joy  to  my  poor  mo- 
ther, that  I  won't  mind  what  he  says  to  me,  now ;  although  it  does 
hurt  my  feelings,  when  he  talks  to  me  about  my  clothes,  when  I  can't 
help  it.' 

'Don't  be  a  baby,  John  I'  interrupted  the  harsh  voice  of  the  bro- 
ker :  'Here,  take  this  hod,  and  get  some  coal.' 

'  Please  Sir,'  replied  the  boj,  ^  it 's  gut  down  so  low  in  the  hogs* 
head,  tbat  I  can't  reach  it,  and  it's  too  heavy  for  me  to  tip  over.' 

•  Nonsense !'  I  gues^  yqu  can,  if  you  try.' 

'  I  can't.  Sir.     I  tried  very  hard  this  morning.' 
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*  Well,  call  a  laborer  in  to  help  you/  said  Scrounch,  resuming  hia 
seat. 

The  boy  called  a  laborer,  and  with  his  assistance  the  hogshead  wraa 
soon  laid  upon  its  side,  when  the  man  demanded  payment  for  his 
services. 

'  Pay  !'  ejaculated  Scrounch,  starting  up  in  actual  surprise,  ^pay^ 
for  such  a  little  job  as  that !     How  much  do  you  intend  to  charge  Y 

'  Well,  I  do  n't  know ;  'bout  fuur*pence,  I  guess.' 

'  Four-pence !'  repeated  the  brf>ker ;  '  four  humbugs !  Here, 
John,  g^ye  the  extortionate  fellow  two  cents  out  of  the  safe ;  and 
d'you  hear  t  charge  it  to  yourself;  for  if  you  had  done  the  job,  as  I 
directed,  I  should  n't  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of  hiring  a  man.' 

Day  after  day  had  some  petty  tax  been  laid  upon  the  boy,  until  the 
poor  fellow  saw  with  dread  these  trifling  sums  accumulating,  till 
they  threatened  to  make  a  vast  hole  in  his  little  salary.  Many  a  Mr. 
Scrounch  still  lives,  to  disgrace  the  earth  by  his  abuse  of  the  power 
of  wealth,  which  God  has  lavished  upon  him. 


As  Tou  pass  down  the  narrow  side- walk  of  *  Broadway,'  your  atten- 
tion is  arrested  by  an  uncouth  sign,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  pro- 
jecting over  the  porch  of  an  old-fashioned,  Dutch-built  dwelling,  the 
oldest  edifice  in  the  place.  The  sign  is  undoubtedly  after  an  original 
of  the  old  school ;  a  black  ground,  laid  on  with  no  sparing  hand,  upon 
which  is  daubed  a  figure  habited  in  the  full  costume  of  a  military  of- 
ficer, booted  and  spurred,  while  immediately  beneath,  some  bungling 
artist  has  endeavored  to  inform  the  world,  in  letters  of  various  colors, 
and  rambling  proportions,  that  here  is  the  *  Wellington  Hotel :  Jobbd 
Smith.'  The  door  of  the  tavern  opened,  and  a  miserable  wretch 
staggered  out,  clutching,  as  he  passc^d  on,  at  the  feeding-trough,  which 
alone  saved  him  from  falling,  and  muttering  a  hearty  curse  against 
the  hotel  and  its  inmates.  The  landlord  had  probably  refused  to 
trust  him  for  grog,  and  considering  him  a  nuisance,  had  unceremo- 
niously ejected  him  from  the  premises. 

'  Hoorah  1  here  's  fun  !'  shouts  a  stable  boy ;  and  forthwith  a  mis- 
cellaneous gang  of  men  and  boys,  jeering  and  shouting,  gathered 
round  the  unfortunate  toper.  One  would  knock  his  hat  off,  and  then 
pick  it  up  again,  and  place  it  upon  his  head  in  such  a  ridiculous  po- 
sition, that  the  mere  sight  of  it  brought  on  a  shout  so  loud,  that  the 
very  echoes  rang  through  the  village  ;  while  the  object  of  this  un- 
seemly mirth  gazed  with  staring  eyes,  and  a  vacant,  lack-lustre  coun- 
tenance, upon  his  tormentors,  half  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  him. 

•  Crack !  crack !  crack !'  Stand  out  of  the  way  !  The  mail  stage 
comes  rolling  and  rattling  from  off  the  turnpike,  and  instantly  the 
scene  is  changed.  The  landlord  appeal's  at  the  door,  with  a  scowl 
upon  his  face,  and  in  an  angry  voice,  to  use  a  technical  term,  *  blows 
up'  the  stable-boys,  who  sneak  away  behind  carts,  out-houses,  and 
carriages,  and  by  the  noise  and  confusion,  appear  to  be  wonderfully 
busy  about  every  thing  save  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  drunkard 
staggers  off,  and  the  gaping  vagabonds  gather  around  the  coach, 
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which  has  now  stopped  in  front  of  the  *  Wellington  ;'  making  their  re- 
marks upon  the  passengers,  and  officiously  offering  their  services. 

'  Stand  out  of  the  way,  boys !'  shouts  the  driver,  bringing  his  whip 
around,  with  a  flourish  and  a  snap,  as  he  gathers  up  his  reins,  and 
resumes  his  seat  upon  the  box,  afler  having  deposited  his  freight, 
and  received  an  exchange  of  horses.  '  Hold  on,  Bill !  —  all  ready 
there  t' 

•  Yes  —  go  it !'  responds  the  hostler. 

A  snap  and  a  chirrup  ;  the  mettlesome  beasts,  fresh  from  the  oat- 
crib,  toss  their  heads  proudly,  and  for  a  moment  snuff  the  keen,  pier- 
cing air ;  a  shout  from  the  boys,  and  away  dashes  the  coach  to  the 
post-office ;  and  having  delivered  the  mail,  the  vehicle  rattles  through 
the  village,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  upon  the  road  again. 

But  what  is  the  matter  in  the  stable  yard  1  A  group  is  collected 
around  a  couple  of  boys,  who  are  dealing  out  blows,  right  and  left, 
while  the  crowd,  in  great  glee,  are  encouraging  them,  by  repeated  ex- 
clamations, to  *  fight  on !' 

'Hit  him  ag'in.  Blue-jacket!'  shouts  the  partisans  of  one  who 
chances  to  be  clad  in  a  sky-blue  jacket,  as,  by  a  lucky  blow,  he  fells 
his  opponent  to  the  ground.  'Go  it.  Torn-breeches!'  echoes  the 
other  side,  as  their  favorite,  nothing  daunted,  rises  from  the  ground, 
his  face  streaming  with  blood,  and  his  unwhisperables  rent  in  every 
direction,  and  repays  the  blow  with  interest. 

'  Snuffles  is  coming  I'  whisper  twenty  voices. 

At  the  sound  of  this  hated  and  dreaded  name,  the  crowd  drew  back, 
the  combatants  ceased  hostilities,  and  all  waited,  in  dire  suspense,  to 
see  what  notice  the  head  constable  would  take  of  the  affair. 

*  Here,  here  I  —  what 's  to  pay  V  exclaimed  Snuffles,  perceiving, 
by  their  looks,  that  something  was  wrong ;  '  what 's  the  matter  V  One 
or  two  muttered,  'fighting,'  in  hardly  audible  voices. 

'  Eh  ]  —  what !'  interrupted  the  functionary ;  '  fighting !  Riot !  re- 
bellion !  defiance  of  the  laws !  I  command  you  all,  as  good  citizens, 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  instantly  to  disperse,  or  else,  as 
sure  as  I  am  constable  of  Dingleton,  the  military  shall  be  called  out, 
and  martial  law  proclaimed !' 

Jobed  Smith  now  appeared  at  the  door,  in  season  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  Snuffles'  declaration,  and  to  explain  that  it  was  only  two 
boys  fighting ;  '  but  the  little  rascals  I'  said  he,  'if  they  do  it  again,  in 
my  yard,  I  '11  thrash  *em  within  an  inch  of  their  lives  !  Clear  out, 
every  one  of  you  !' 

'  Mr.  Smith,'  said  Snuffles,  as  the  crowd  dispersed, '  please  to  re- 
member what  has  just  transpired,  and  the  stand  I  took,  in  case  any 
one  should  endeavor  to  deprive  me  of  the  credit  of  having  nipped 
this  conspiracy  in  the  bud.     It  will  be  heard  of  in  Washington  !' 

'  Nonsense !'  replied  Boniface ;  '  come  in  and  get  something  to 
drink.' 

'  No !'  replied  the  officer,  very  emphatically,  but  looking  as  though 
he  wished  it  was  consbtent  with  his  duty  to  say  '  yes.' 

'  You  had  better  come,'  continued  Smith,  holding  the  door  tempt- 
ingly ajar,  and  affording  a  perspective  of  the  bar-room,  tastefully  set 
off  with  bottles  and  decanters,  of  various  colored  liquids ;  '  some  of 
the  real  stuff  just  received/ 
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<Abein!  Is  n't  it  unusually  cold  for  the  season,  Mr.  Smith  1'  said 
Snuffles,  his  appetite  gaining  the  ascendancy.  He  entered  the  bar- 
room. 

As  Mr.  Snuffles,  in  his  own  opinion,  considered  himself  the  most 
important  man  in  the  village,  a  short  sketch  of  him,  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  Smith's  generous  fire,  with  hui '  Tom-and- Jerry,'  unbuttoned, 
preparing  to  swallow  a  mixture  of  the  real  *  Yankee  distilled,'  may 
not  prove  uninteresting.  He  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  school ;  and  although  it  was  pretty  well  known  that 
a  small  present,  judiciously  administered,  had  the  effect  so  to  relax 
his  watchfulness,  that  an  escape  of  a  *  vagrom  man'  from  his  charge 
was  not  impossible,  still  it  was  astonishing  to  remark  how  his  nice 
sense  of  duty  carried  it  almost  to  a  fault,  when  any  one  who  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  'miserable  vagabond'  fell  into  his  clutches.  Wo 
to  such,  when  the  writ  was  put  into  his  hands  !  Nothing  short  of  a 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  could  throw  the  indefatigable  officer  off  the 
trail.  He  would  follow  up  the  chase,  night  and  day,  giving  neither 
sleep  to  his  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  his  eye-lids,  until  the  persecuted  one, 
from  sheer  weariness  in  dodging  the  officer,  gladly  surrendered  him- 
self. Then  was  Snuffles  in  his  glory!  He  had  accomplished  his 
ends ;  and,  as  he  frequently  asserted,  the  first  gripe  upon  his  pri- 
soner's collar  amply  compensated  him  for  all  his  pains.  Trouble,  toil, 
danger,  all  were  forgotten,  in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment ;  the  de- 
lightful satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  '  had  him  safe,'  as  he  often 
said,  *  for  Justice.'  He  invariably  carried  a  formidable  cane ;  and 
when  upon  any  dangerous  errand,  was  usually  accompanied  by  a 
large  mastiff,  styled  by  his  master,  to  terrify  the  evil-doers, '  a  real 
Spanish  blood-hound,  that  had  throttled  three  murderers  in  his  own 
country,*  after  having  been  loosed  upon  their  scent.  This  dog,  al- 
though perfectly  innocent  of  all  the  hi  mors  conferred  upon  him,  was 
ugly  enough  to  pass  for  any  thing ;  and  being  of  somewhat  of  a 
savage  turn,  like  his  master,  had  become  so  identified  with  writs  and 
police  courts,  that  the  trio  of  man,  dog,  and  cane,  were  known 
throughout  the  village  as  *  Snuffles  and  Company.' 

Messrs.  Snuffles  and  Smith,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  at  the  bar, 
presented  a  marked  contrasL  The  first  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  larger 
than  three  like  his  companion,  who  was  exceedingly  diminutive ;  and 
as  he  stooped  to  receive  the  can  of  whiskey  at  the  landlord's  hands, 
he  seemed  a  second  Gulliver  about  to  put  a  Lilliputian  into  his  pocket. 
But  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  faces  of  the  two.  Snuffles' 
countenance  always  wore,  toward  his  inferiors,  a  sinister  expression, 
plainly  showing  the  devil  lurking  underneath,  striking  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  had  laid  themselves  open  to  the  law ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  those  of  whom  he  stood  in  fear,  or  with  whom  it  was  his 
interest  to  keep  in  favor,  this  '  deadly  aspect'  was  exchanged  for  a 
leer  of  fawning  flattery  and  servitude.  But  the  face  of  the  landlord 
was  the  *  mirror  of  the  heart'  of  an  honest  man.  He  knew  no  guile, 
beyond  the  allowable  tricks  of  trade,  and  frequently  boasted,  that  he 
never  committed  an  action  in  his  life  that  he  was  ashamed  of,  save  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  father  ffave  him  a  '  basting,'  for  playing  truant 
from  school,  and  robbing,  in  t^e  interim,  an  old  woman's  or^ard  of 
the  best  apples  it  contained. 
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SONG 

or    TMS     nVMILB    rbOWBE    TO    TH«    iTAE. 

I  AM  but  a  simple  woodland  flower. 

The  traveller  heeds  me  not : 
Mv  dwelling  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  tree, 

In  a  wild,  seouestered  spot : 
Yet  bappv  am  I,  in  my  humble  nook, 

From  the  bustling  world  aiar, 
I  peer  through  the  leaves  of  my  old  oak's  eaves, 

And  worship  a  glorious  star  f 

Though  sunlight  dims  thee,  peerless  star. 

Though  fleecy  piles  enshroud. 
Thy  pure  soft  light  is  glistening  bright, 

Beyond  the  envious  cloud ; 
Thy  radiant  face,  with  changeless  grace. 

Is  ever  shining  there; 
Yet  a  simple  flower  may  ofler  up 

Its  humble^  heart-felt  prayer. 

This  fragile  frame  must  perish  soon, 

Each  rainbow  tint  must  fade. 
And  under  the  root  of  my  ancient  oak. 

This  senseless  corse  belaid ; 
Yet  a  priceless  joy  has  been  mine  to  taste^ 

To  worship  thee,  thus  afar. 
And  the  latest  glance  of  my  glazing  eyes 

Shall  rest  on  my  glorious  star! 


A.  V. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 


MOMBSa  riTB. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ADVENTURES. 


TuRSDAY  Morning.  —  I  was  faithful  to  my  engagement  with  my 
French  Baron,  to  meet  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Quadrant  at  twelve ; 
and  we  passed  the  dejeuner  which  was  hadly  served  by  a  cross- 
grained  and  ilMooking  maid,  in  abusing  English  coffee,  English  om- 
elettes, English  books,  in  a  word,  every  thing  English  ;  and  we  agreed 
it  was  apropos  to  quote  the  old  Hoe  of  Juvenal,  which  must  have 
been  made  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy : 

'Miserum  est  aliena  vivere  Quadra,* 

The  truth  is,  that  the  entertainment  of  ordinary  boarding-houses 
and  eating-houses,  which  first  offer  themselves  in  London  to  strangers 
wishing  to  practice  the  inexpensive  virtues,  is  mean  in  comparison 
with  the  French.  Mutton  and  beef  are  excellent,  but  the  sore  evil  is 
the  want  of  variety  in  the  {^reparation,  and  neatness  in  the  service. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  of  manna,  though  it  fell  from  the 
heavens,  and  longed  for  '  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlics/  Al- 
ways manna !  always  mutton  !  If  condemned  to  eat  alone,  which  is 
one  of  the  traveller's  miseries,  in  a  French  cafe,  you  have  a  lively, 
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well-fumUhed  room,  and  the  spectacle  of  an  animated  company 
about  you.  A  London  eating-house  is  darkened  and  deformed  by 
stalls,  and  you  are  set  in  your  niche,  and  the  curtain  is  drawn,  and  you 
wait  there  unseen,  until  a  grave  personage  in  sables,  and  having  the 
air  of  an  undertaker,  brings  you  your  mutton  chops.  '  L*Angleterre  a 
prod'Uit  de  grands  homines  dans  Its  sciences  /  mais  hdas  I  'Mary !  I 
entreat  you,'  said  the  Baron — '  you  are  a  pretty  girl — bear  this  steak, 
with  my  cempliments  to  the  cook,  and  bid  him  submit  it  once  more  to 
the  process  of  roasting/ 

•Why,  we  don't  never  roast  it  no  more.  Sir;  the  juices* 

'  Mary,  we  had  a  cook  once  in  France,  who,  for  having  served  a 
dish  underdone,  ran  himself  through  the  body.  His  name  was  Vatel ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  outlive  the  diserace.  Do  have  his  picture  hung 
up  in  your  kitchen,  and  never  mind  the  juices.' 

Here  Mary  took  the  dish,  with  much  surliness,  muttering  something 
about '  done.' 

'  Well  dressed  !  —  done !  ^cra  menteuse  !  You  have  nothing 
done  or  well  dressed  upon  your  inland.  The  pork  squeals  when  yoa 
put  the  fork  into  it,  and  the  mutton  cries  '  hah  /'  ' 

This  last  monosyllable,  pronounced  in  its  native  Scotch  accent, 
sent  Mary  into  the  kitchen,  to  return  no  more.  So  Monsieur  le  Baron 
passed  an  uncomfortable  breakfast,  smelling  and  tasting  every  thing 
with  the  degustatory  fastidiousness  of  Lafontaine's  town  mouse.     As 

for  the  Burgundy,  he  wished  it  in  the  king  of  England's ,  or  was 

going  to ;  but  recollecting,  I  presume,  that  just  such  a  wish  had  brought 
one  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  ancestors  to  the'block,  he  suppressed 
the  word.  I  have  oflen  drunk  worse  wine  with  him  in  Paris,  without 
a  remark.  A  man  who  lives  by  his  wit,  does  not,  even  in  the  Frencb 
capital,  often  dine  upon  partridges,  or  drink  Burgundy  of  the  first 
vintage. 

We  now  walked  to  the  concert,  in  the  Queen's  Rooms,  Hanover- 
Square.  These  rooms  are  handsomely  furnished,  and  attended,  at 
half  a  guinea  each,  chiefly  by  the  fatihionable  world.  Here  was  his 
grace,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  I  dont  know  how  many  other 
graces ;  and  here,  with  all  the  soul  of  music  in  her  face,  sang  Mali- 
bran  ;  also  Rubini,  and  the  other  Italian  warblers.  I  knew  a  moat 
amiable  and  pretty  girl  in  Paris,  Miss  Fanny  Woodham,  who  often 
cheered  our  lonely  hours  in  the  Rue  Montabor,  and  chased  sorrow 
from  the  heart,  by  her  sweet  songs  ;  a  delightful  singer,  and  singing 
the  least  part  of  her  merits.  She  was  brought  out,  in  unmerciful 
contrast  with  Malibran,  on  this  occasion.  It  was  to  me  a  surprise, 
not  having  known  her  destination,  and  not  expecting  to  see  her  here. 
She  was  oppressed  by  her  English  diffidence,  which  checked  the 
natural  operation  of  her  charming  voice.  I  felt  myself  trembling  as 
she  faltered,  and  forgot  to  applaud  till  it  was  too  late. 

The  lady  part  of  the  assembly  was  beautiful.  There  are  faces  in 
England  to  die  for.  But  after  all,  a  morning  concert  is  a  rather  stu- 
pid affair.  There  is  a  certain  air  distrait,  a  certain  expression  of 
fatigue  and  ennui,  unless  during  the  immediate  song  of  Rubini ;  un- 
less  when  Malibran,  who  sets  all  hearts  to  the  tune  she  pleases,  sings. 
In  a  wordy  it  wants  the  musical  hour,  the  festive  lamps,  and  the     *   * 
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at  leisure  for  the  enjoyment.  All  things  theatrical  are  better  at 
night  Female  beauty,  a  large  part  of  such  entertainments,  even 
English  beauty,  appears  to  better  advantage  under  lamps,  than  the 
bare  sun.  Then  the  unavoidable  accidents  and  contre'tempt  are  worse 
by  day ;  as  much  screwing  and  scraping  to  get  the  catgut  on  the 
same  key,  as  members  of  parliament  unanimous  in  the  same  vote ; 
and  a  continual  coming  in  and  banging  of  doors.  One  tumbles  over 
a  bench ;  another,  with  a  jolt  of  the  knee  against  his  pocket,  spills 
the  little  pounds  sterling,  which  run  about  the  house,  laying  his  ma- 
jesty's face  under  the  ladies'  feet,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  pio« 
prietor;  another  takes  up  his  coat  tail  deliberately,  and  sits  down  in 
your  hat.  There  was  a  virtuoso  in  front  of  me,  just  blossoming  into 
manhood,  and  fresh  from  the  academy,  making  sentences  to  a  pi'etty 
woman ;  something  about  the  '  anticipated  heaven '  of  Malibran's 
song.  Her  loud  notes  are  a  hurricane  of  harmony ;  of  the  low,  soft 
ones,  the  sweetness  is  inconceivable.  The  silver  accents  expire  so 
insensibly,  you  scarce  know  where  the  melody  ends,  and  vacuity 
begins;  you  listen  still,  doubtful  whether  it  is  she  or  silence;  and 

then ' He  would  have  said  more,  but  took  a  fit  of  sneezing. 

And  then  comes  news.  Grisi  cannot  return  from  Liverpool,  and  re* 
commends  some  one  in  her  place ;  as  you  recommend  a  hand*saw  for 
a  razor,  and  Signor  Ivanofi  is  '  a  little  horse  at  de  trot,'  and  can't 
possibly  sing  this  morning.  A  buzz  through  the  house ;  then  knock ! 
knock  !  knock !  upon  the  end  of  a  fiddle,  proclaims  the  overture.  The 
fingers  of  the  amateurs  are  up  in  front  of  their  noses  with  a  huth  I 
And  now  a  general  crash  of  the  instruments,  and  all  the  strains  of 
harmony  are  broken  loose.  One  of  the  ridiculous  oMects  of  this 
world,  is  the  man  at  the  bass-fiddle  ;  pouncing  as  if  mad  upon  bis  in* 
stiument,  now  and  then,  according  to  the  verve  or  impetus  of  the 
melody,  during  the  fit  taking  the  whole  concert  to  himself.  At  length 
it  ends,  and  is  followed  by  a  general  applause ;  and  if  one  is  a 
foreigner,  and  enjoys  the  hospitality  of  the  country,  and  protection  of 
its  laws,  he  applauds  also. 

The  coUoseum,  in  which  we  spent  an  hour,  is  worthy  a  longer  visit. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  buildings  of  the  West  End,  and  overlooks 
the  Regent's  Park.  The  Panorama  of  London,  for  which  it  was  built 
expressly,  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  painting  of  the  world,  covering 
near  an  acre  of  canvass;  presenting,  from  circular  galleries  over  each 
other,  the  entire  metropolis,  in  its  most  agreeable  perspective,  as 
viewed  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  You  ascend  through  tnis  succes- 
sion of  galleries,  and  become  totally  engaged  in  admiring  the  infinity 
of  beautiful  objects,  which  ai'e  natural  as  life,  but  without  motion« 
and  at  length  the  whole  picture,  as  if  by  enchantment,  becomes  ani* 
mated.  The  splendid  equipages  are  rolling  along  Regent-street. 
There  goes  the  Queen,  with  aver  so  much  lace  on  her  cap ;  and  there 
goes  the  sweetest  little  girl  of  all  England,  looking  out  from  under 
Uie  wing  of  her  sweet  mother,  the  Duchess !  .  .  But  who  the  d  —  1 
is  that  walking  through  the  park  in  such  a  confidential  way  with  my 
wife !  In  short,  the  view  is  so  excellent  you  can  hear  a  man  under* 
neath  whbtling  Yankee  Doodle ;  you  would  swear  it  was  London 
itself —  and  so  it  is  !     You  are  on  top  of  the  house. 

Other  parts  of  the  building  also  have  their  merits-  In  the  theatre  we 
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had  songs  and  a  ballet,  and  ballettines,  with  aspiring  9oles,  and  match- 
less legs,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  whom  I  had  left  in  Paris,  with  the 
hope  they  would  stay  there  always,  were  climbing  steeple  high  upon 
each  other's  heads.  I  thought  Herr  Werner's  zoological  concerts 
carious.  He  imitates  the  noise  of  several  animals,  to  the  nicest  per- 
fection ;  the  chirping  of  birds,  barking  of  dogs,  mewing  of  cats :  he 
crows  more  naturally  than  most  cocks,  and  brays. . .  You  would  swear 
it  was  a  real  ass !  '  Child's  Dissolvent  Views,'  also,  are  entertaining ; 
fine  prospects  fading  away,  and  melting  into  invisible  air.  Such  are 
the  visions ;  such,  toe,  the  realities.  ...  I  was  going  on  with  reflec- 
tions, when  I  found  myself  where  all  reilection  is  transferred  to  inani- 
mate things,  in  the  *  Hall  of  the  Mirrors.'  I  fancied  here  the  wicked 
and  pretty  Izz ,  stepping  about,  perusing  her  prettiest  little  im- 
age imaginable,  on  all  its  sides  and  positions,  inverse  and  direct,  and 
studying  their  most  formidable  graces.  I  fancied,  too,  the  smile  that 
so  tortures  the  sense,  become  ray  less  of  its  nature,  and  the  fix>wn  that 
freezes  one  to  zero,  losing  its  coldness,  and  the  moonlight  its  heat, 
by  reflection,  and  the  sweet  dimples,  repeated  through  an  infinite 
series  of  dimpling  faces,  propagating,  as  it  were,  a  posterity  of 
dimples. 

We  walked  next,  being  peripatetics  both,  to  Primrose  Hill,  a  beau- 
tiful eminence  in  the  suburbs.  The  environs  are  delightful,  if  you 
could  only  ascertain  when  you  are  out  of  town.  This  hill  has  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  metropolis  from  the  north-west.  It  is  a  little  classic, 
too.  The  three  Green  berries,  supposed  to  have  murdered  Sir  £d- 
monbury  Godfrey,  were  hune  here.  Mr.  Scott,  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  was  killed  here,  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  duel ;  also  Colonel 
Montgomery,  by  Captain  Macnaraara,  O'Connell's  second,  in  a  similar 
exploit.  The  ladies  here  have  little  asses,  (more  genteelly  donkeys) 
upon  which  fashion  sets  them  up  for  exercise,  or  to  make  their  first 
essays  in  equestration  ;  and  many  have  begun  in  this  way,  who  after- 
ward have  leaped  five-barred  gates,  and  been  in  at  the  death.  Two 
of  these  donkies  were  at  a  pic-nic  upon  the  lawn  under  a  tree ;  and 
Miss  Straddilla  was  riding  full  tilt  upon  another.  We  had  a  little  ad- 
venture here,  of  no  great  dignity,  but  as  this  letter  bus  no  special  pre- 
tensions, I  will  relate  it  The  sky  looked  grim  and  frowning,  like  an 
angry  demon,  over  our  heads,  so  we  took  refuge  in  a  low  shop  from 
the  storm,  and  to  enjoy  (as  my  companion  called  it,)  a  little  magnifi- 
cent small  beer,  being  invited  by  the  sign ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  family  circle.  Several  little  children,  who  had  ap- 
parently not  contributed  gpreatly  to  the  tax  upon  soap,  stood  round  to 
have  their  heads  stroked ;  and  there  was  an  old  dame,  who  said, '  J'mi- 
ma,  bring  the  gen'lemen  some  beer;'  and  Jemima,  who  was  sitting  in 
an  idyllic  attitude,  nursing  a  tabby,  having  sat  still  awhile,  to  show 
she  was  not  at  every  body's  bidding,  wiped  her  nose  with  the  cat, 
and  then  went  into  a  back  room,  and  having  produced  two  pewter 
mugs,  as  we  perceived  through  the  glass  of  the  intervening  door, 
taking  off  her  cap  and  dusting  them  out  carefully,  poured  in  the 
foaming  nectar,  which  with  gingerbread  made  up  our  ambrosial  repast. 
We  refused  the  proffered  hospitality,  at  which  she  looked  vexed,  and 
her  face  '  rosy'd '  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty ;  we  told 
her  the  beer  was  too  new,  and  it  was  all  froth,  and  paying  the  use  of 
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her  time  and  night  cap,  and  glWng  the  gingerbread  to  the  urchins, 
we  went  right  off;  having  agreed  together  that  the  English  were 
a  very  filthy  nation.  However,  in  returning,  we  dined  in  Albemarle- 
Btreet,  in  a  room  in  very  good  style ;  tables  marble,  liveried  servants, 
towels  figured,  and  the  knife,  beside  its  own  legitimate  consort,  hav- 
ing two  little  sweet*hearts  of  the  same  metal  m  the  neighborhood, 
outdoing  Paris  by  two  forks ;  and  then  we  had  rather  favorable  im- 
pressions of  English  cleanliness. 

As  we  ascended  Regent  street,  after  dinner  and  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
Very's,  my  companion  asked  if  I  would  be  introduced  to  the  Du- 
chess of  ;  and  he  led  me  down  the  sleepy  end  of  Oxford- 
street  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  north,  in  quest  of  her  ladyship's 
dwelling.  I  am  studying  diligently  every  day  and  night  this  huge 
volume,  London,  but  there  are  some  of  its  pages  which  we  common- 
school  readers  and  spellers  are  not  allowed  to  turn  over.  To  stran- 
gers, and  even  to  their  own  untitled  countrymen,  the  English  nobles 
are  rather  unpropitious.  I  know  several  persons  of  merit,  and  even 
of  that  most  considerable  merit  which  a  gentleman  can  aspire  to, 
money ;  who,  without  ascending  into  the  proud  elevation  of  those 
lords,  have  lived  here  half  a  life  time ;  and  I  reasonably  presumed 
that  to  me,  without  any  recommendation  of  cash,  and  born  without 
father  or  mother,  upon  the  lonely  Juniatta,  the  penetralia  of  these 
noble  creatures  would  be  as  iu approachable  as  the  shrine  of  Bona 
Dea.  I  do  not  say  such  exclusion  is  unwise  or  impolitic.  We  ad- 
mire less  what  is  handled  by  every  body,  than  what  is  '  dimly  seen'  in 
its  works.  Our  Indians  get  off  a  piece  of  shapeless  wood  for  a  god, 
by  only  keeping  it  in  the  dark.  The  English  lords  do  well,  then,  for 
aught  I  know,  to  create  a  world  of  their  own,  and  live  in  it  apart, 
and  not  to  appear  before  this  common  and  irreverent  world  of  ours, 
but  with  the  pomp  of  circumstance.  All  I  mean  is,  that  I  had  no 
hope  of  being  acquainted  with  the  sublimities  of  high  life,  or  of  gain- 
ing any  thing  else  than  a  few  glimmerings  of  information  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  astronomers  of  the  firmament,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  lose 
the  opportunity. 

I  fell  dead  with  modesty  in  ascending  the  staircase  of  the  duchess, 
and  was  glad  that  a  long  attendance  upon  her  ladyship  in  the  saloon, 
gave  me  time  to  recall  my  reflection.  This  was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  had  ever  spoken  to  a  lady  of  such  exalted  rank,  and  I  felt  I  had 
need  of  all  the  indulgence  due  to  innocence  in  distress.  However, 
every  thing,  even  to  the  furniture,  breathed  of  hospitality,  and  inspired 
confidence.  Two  empty  chairs,  plump  with  seats  and  cushions, 
stretched  out  their  arms  each  side  the  chimney,  seeming  ready  to 
embrace  one  with  kindness ;  and  the  sofas  and  couches  were  almost 
bursting  with  anxiety  to  be  sat  upon  :  several  of  the  things,  too,  showed 
a  degree  of  classical  refinement.  On  the  screen  was  a  Cupid,  with 
his  quiver,  emblematic  of  kindling  a  fire ;  and  a  youth,  intent  upon 
his  first  optical  experiments,  looked  ....  But  the  door  opened, 
and  the  duchess  entered ;  a  woman  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  the 
perfection  of  her  beauty,  and  of  charms  needing  not  the  illusion  of 
rank  to  recommend  them  — in  the  full  splendor  of  the  toilet.  After 
my  introduction,  and  some  general  remarks,  my  conductor,  alleging 
an  engagement,  but  unwilling  to  deprive  me  so  soon  of  her  ladyship's 
company,  retired  and  left  me  alone  under  the  knife.    The  duchess 
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now  beckoned  roe  to  sit  by  her  on  tbe  sofa.  We  coDTersed  of  Ame* 
rica.  She  aaked  me  if  General  Washington  was  dead.  '  Yes  ma'am, 
. .  .  he  is  . .  .  I  found  my  knees  close  together,  and  the  bat  twirling 
about  with  rather  a  circumgyratory  movement.  And  then  she  in* 
quired  if  the  roads  to  America  were  bad.  1  said  they  were  occasion- 
ally a  Utile  rouffh.  And  next  the  news  from  Paris.  '  They  were 
much  interested  ma'am,  when  1  left,  in  a  battle  just  fought  by  tbe 
army  in  Africa.'  This  was  a  sentence  of  a  suflTocating  length.  '  Oh, 
dear,'  said  she,  apparently  a  goiid  deal  frightened,  '1  hope  there  baa 
been  nobody  killed '  And  then  setting  one  leg  to  ride  upon  the  knee 
of  the  other  —  she  has  a  beautiful,  aristocratic  little  foot — she  com- 
plained of  having  sprained  the  ankle,  in  alighting  from  the  coach ; 
there  is  always  such  a  crowd  about  the  opera  door ;  and  then  asked 
me  if  my  parents  were  English.  '  Yes,  ma'am,  said  I,  they  came 
over  to  Pennsylvania,  with  William  the  Conqueror*  — William  Penn 
having  miscarried  altogether  in  the  confusion.  But  by  degrees  I  be- 
gan to  be  relieved  from  my  embarrassment,  so  great  was  her  affabili- 
ty. Indeed  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  higher  English  nobility,  to  be 
exceedingly  plain  and  familiar  in  their  intercourse  with  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank ;  and  when  one  knows  them  awhile,  one  feels  as  easy  in 
their  company  as  an  old  shoe.  She  referred  again  to  the  sprained 
ankle,  removed  the  slipper,  and  bewailed  the  pain.  I  felt  it  gently 
between  finger  and  thumb,  and  manifested  such  sympathy  as  m  the 
flutter  of  interrupted  respiration  I  could  express  ;  and  having  reco- 
vered at  last  my  reflection,  sufficiently  to  ask  the  favor  of  repeating 
the  visit,  which  she  kindly  g^nted,  in  a  few  minutes  I  breathed 
again  the  free  and  ventilated  air  of  Regent-street. 

On  meeting  my  Gallic  friend,  whom  I  already  half-suspected  of 
a  cheat,  he  informed  me  that  this  woman,  so  pretty  and  ignorant,  was 
the  Duke  of  B         'a  mistress ! 

My  advice  to  all  persons  bom  in  Schuylkill  county,  is,  that  they 
stay  among  the  lambs  and  turtle  doves  of  their  native  hills,  and  not 
come  hither  to  expose  their  innocence  to  the  abominable  men  and 
women  of  these  European  towns.  The  entire  night  1  passed  out  in 
gambling  houses,  and  other  houses,  and  in  curious  rencounters  and 
adventures,  designed  for  this  letter,  but  postponed  for  want  of  room. 
Affectionately  yours.    Good  night  I 


THE    FIRST     SNOW. 


Tht  mantle  white  \%  on  the  eenselesfl  earth, 

Spirit  of  Winter  I  —  Old  JEoIub  rude, 

Pipee  from  his  northern  home^  in  iSeroest  mood, 
And  o'er  the  crisped  wreaths,  with  shouta  of  mirtbi 
And  chiming  bells,  and  laushter  ringing  free, 

Olide  the  swi  t  sleighs,  wnile  merry  urchins  play, 
Tossing  the  frozen  bails  in  heartfelt  ^ee, 

Or  forming  uncouth  shapes  of  monsters  grim. 
To  melt,  like  youthful  hopes,  when  next  the  ray 

Of  noontide  streams  on  each  misshapen  limb. 
The  naked  branches  wear  a  spotless  Test, 

And  through  ihe  window,  infant  facea  peep 

Lured  f^om  their  downy  beds,  and  early  sleep, 
Wondering  to  mark  the  earth,  in  wintry  garments  iretL 
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INYOCATIONS- 


*Oh  i  1«  voir,  entendra  m  toU  ana  fois  ;  um  daniiera  foil  eocora.' 


I. 

Stiu.  voiceless  \  —  and  the  flame  consumes  the  shxine  ( 
In  the  deep  midnight,  when  no  eye  but  mine 
Looked  on  the  burning  stars,  with  awe  intense^ 
Beloved,  I  called  on  thee  to  speak  from  thenccL 
If  thou  wert  in  that  heaven  on  which  we  gazed, 
At  hours  like  this ;  but  calm  each  glory  blazed : 

Thou  spakest  not! 

Ik 

Alone  I  Ve  sat  in  the  sweet  twilight  haze, 

Buried  in  memories  of  those  blessed  days, 

When  with  clasped  hands,  and  low,  half-uttered  sigh% 

We  poured  our  heart-thoughts  in  each  other's  eyes, 

Till  ')oj  from  very  fulness  turned  to  pain ; 

Conjuring  thee  to  look  thus,  once  aoiin : 

Thou  looiLedst  not! 

Iff. 

1  We  stood  upon  the  spot  where  I  was  pressedi 
In  affony  of  madness,  to  thy  breast ; 
In  that  last  moment  when  fisite  bade  us  part, 
And  I  lay  lifeless  on  thy  breaking  heart ; 
I've  stood,  and  stretched  my  arms,  and  called  on  the«r 
To  come — e*en  for  one  moment — could  it  be : 

Thou  earnest  not ! 

IT. 

I've  started  from  my  slumber,  at  the  sound 
Of  strange,  sweet  music,  which  my  senses  bound, 
And,  hal^upraised,  asked  if  thy  voice  I  heard, 
Like  the  sweet  warbline  of  a  heaven- winged  bird ) 
Coming  to  call  me  to  those  blessed  isles. 
Where  deathless  love  in  summer  beauty  smiles : 

Thou  answeredst  not ! 

T. 

1  've  wandered  through  the  paths  where  we  have  strayedf 
When  melancholy  winds  a  murmur  made. 
And  where  we  paused  to  mark  the  moonbeams  quiver 
Through  the  long  branches  on  the  tranquil  river, 
And  asked  if  thou  wouldst  let  the  waters  bear 
One  tone  of  thine,  on  the  soft  whispering  air; 

Thou  wouldest  not ! 

VI. 

I  've  asked  thee,  by  the  memory  of  those  days, 
When  at  the  sunset  thou  didst  pour  the  lays 
Of  our  own  fatherland,  in  one  wild  gush 
Of  soft  flute  echoes,  tiU  the  strain  would  rush 
In  thrilling  sweetness  through  my  heart  and  brainy 
I  've  asked  one  echo  of  the  wildenng  stram : 

It  echoed  not! 

Vlb 

And  yet  I  know  that  thou  art  ever  near; 
A  voice  which  others  hear  not,  I  can  hear : 
Affleam  amid  the  darkness,  and  a  form 
Wnicta  other  eyes  behold  not,  yet  all  warm 
With  hues  of  hght  and  beauty,  comes  between 
My  sorrowing  spirit,  and  the  world  unseen : 

And  it  if  thou! 
JUit'Ttrk,  OtUi^4  J.  c. 

▼OL.  XIV.  59 
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SCHOOL    DAYS:    FROM    *A    JOURNAL    IN    FLOWERS/ 

BY     L'aBCILLI. 

There  are  some  faded  rose  leaves  on  the  first  page  of  my  journal, 
so  much  changed  from  their  original  beauty,  that  it  would  puzzle  the 
herbalist  to  arrange  their  petals,  or  even  to  dignify  them  by  name. 
Their  bright  color  has  long  since  faded,  and  the  odorous  spirit  has 
vanished  from  its  beautiful  resting  place.  I  have  used  them  as  cha- 
racters to  italicize  a  line  in  the  dull  history  of  a  school  girl's  hours ; 
and  they  are  such  faithful  chroniclers,  that  if  I  were  better  read  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  its  ideal  world,  I 
would  crave  for  them  the  same  indulgence  that  the  believer  in  the 
sublime  theory  of  the  metempsychosis  has  awarded  to  souls.  Flow- 
ers are  among  the  bright  tliines  of  paradise  ;  and  why  may  not  the 
fragrant  spirit  of  these  leaves,  in  its  transmigratory  state,  be  yet  wan- 
dering over  the  rich  gardens  of '  the  Fountain  of  Roses,'  or  sparkling 
in  the  drop  of  ottar  which  the  bright-eyed  Persian  consigns  to  the 
Haidees  of  her  golden  Sachet  ] 

'  There  is  some  rust  about  every  one  at  the  beginning.'  Macken- 
zie has  given  it  to  his  '  Man  of  Feeling ;'  and  if  we  understand  the 
sentiment,  it  is  that  yielding  sensibility  which  corrodes  and  darkens 
under  the  ordinary  influences  of  life  ;  clings  to  us  in  vouth,  but  which 
a  few  hard  rubs  with  foitune  is  known  to  dissipate.  I  v/ell  remember 
when  the  gloomy  oxyde  fii^st  stole  over  my  sensibilities,  from  a  little 
cloud  in  the  atmosphere  of  feeling,  that  shadowed  anticipation  for  a 
moment.  I  was  a  school-girl,  and  as  such  still  occupied  that  obscure 
and  unregarded  nook  of  life,  which  rt tracts  but  little  attention,  and 
from  which  we  are  permitted  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  poet,  to 
view  society  in  the  distance  ;  *  to  peep  at  such  a  world,*  and  to  invest 
it  with  all  the  pageantry  of  imagination.  I  had  not  climbed  the  rocky 
*hill  of  science,'  yet  I  stood  quite  high  enough  in  my  own  good  opi- 
nion. Friendship,  sincerity,  lasting  attachments,  and  all  the  diversified 
scenery  of  the  affections,  were  spread  like  a  universe  around  me ;  and 
though  it  is  true,  in  some  of  my  friendly  fields,  thorns  were  already 
planted,  and  some  of  my  '  eternal '  attachments  had  alresdy  pro- 
claimed their  evanescence,  yet  the  love  1  bore  to  my  pen  and  paper, 
hung  like  an  unclouded  lirmament  over  a  rough  and  treacherous  world. 
I  never  shone  there  a  star,  and  my  flashes  were  as  harmless  and  un- 
noticed as  those  of  a  midsummer's  night ;  looked  upon  for  an  instant, 
and  as  instantly  forgotten.  Oh  !  how  often  have  1  wandered  from  my 
playmates,  during  the  hour  of  intermission,  to  some  lonely  comer  of 
our  play-grounds,  where,  with  my  pencil  and  the  leaf  of  some  neg- 
lected writing-book,  I  have  poured  my  whole  soul,  as  I  thought,  on 
its  blue-ruled  page ;  unmindful,  while  wandering  through  the  long 
and  sober  avenue,  that  the  bell  had  rung,  and  all  was  order  and  quiet 
again  in  our  school-room,  and  I  a  mere  adjective  belonging  to  school- 
books  and  my  instructor. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  abstractions  and  mischances  it  drew  around 
me,  it  once  redeemed  me  from  the  anathema  of  stupidity.  Few 
can  imagine  the  utter  scorn  with  which  that  '  mingled  yam  of  good 
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and  evil/  a  school-class,  regards  the  hapless  individual  emphasized 
a  dunce.  I  had  always  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  name.  Active  faults 
have  some  redeeming  colors,  but  the  neutral  tint  of  stupidity  even 
now  appals  me.  I  remember  the  day  well ;  and  a  better  day  could 
not  have  been  chosen,  to  cloud  one's  hopes,  and  give  the  heart  a  little 
of  that  rust  with  whicli  I  commenced  this  chapter ;  capricious  and 
showery ;  half  sunshine,  half  gloom ;  just  such  a  day  as  will  frolic 
with  the  nerves  of  the  hypochondriac,  and  hang  them,  like  Shak- 
speare's  sailor  boy,  *  on  the  slippery  clouds,'  or  toss  them  in  a  gale 
to  '  teter'  on  a  sunbeam.  It  was  such  a  day,  when  I  had  gathered 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  rhetoric,  belles-lettres,  etc.,  that  crowd  the 
requisitions  of  a  boarding-school  prospectus.  I  closed  the  front  door, 
and  went '  unwillingly  to  school.'  Oh  !  how  presentiment  flitted  over 
my  bosom  with  the  clouds  above  me!  A  mist  hovered  over  nature, 
and  wrapped  me  in  its  shroud.  It  seemed  as  if  a  universal  sympathy 
bound  me,  for  an  instant,  to  all  creation ;  yet  envy  clung  to  the  assi- 
milation, like  a  worm  to  a  rose-leaf;  for  every  thmg  seemed  happier 
than  I.  The  little  milliner  girls  passed  me:  they  were  free^  and  I 
envied  them,  with  their  band-boxes  on  their  arms,  and  their  cares  all 
bound  up  in  their  ribbons.  Trouble  seemed  to  have  left  them,  and  to 
have  ran  to  me  like  a  pet  kitten  :  and  I  saw  a  sweep  perched  like  a 
black-bird  on  the  chimney  top,  and  I  even  envied  him.  And  why 
not  1  He  had  risen  by  *  hook  and  by  crook,'  but  then  he  had  reached 
the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  could  laugh  at  the  trammels  that  at 
first  impeded  his  progress. 

But  I  had  reached  my  school.     The  long  rows  of  bonnets  and 
shawls  that  were  slumbering  on  their  pegs,  and  the  perfect  quie- 
tude that  reigned  among  them,  convinced  me  it  was  long  past  the 
hour  that  tolled  the  death  of  freedom.     Every  thing  looked  reproach- 
ful.    The  dark  green  wall  frowned,  the  bonnets  pouted,  and  the  very 
knob  of  the  door  turned  snappingly,  as  I  entered.     While  making 
my  congee,  the  buzz  of  an  hundred  voices  rushed  upon  me  :  French 
rigmarole    and    orthography    floated   through    the   atmosphere,   or 
fluttered  over  the  iimbs  of  erudition,  like  so  many  wounded  song«- 
sters.    Large  benches,  painted  green,  that  ominous  color,  were  ranged 
around  the  room ;  and  many  a  languid  living  thought  rested  inert 
and  unemployed  on  its  mathematical  line.  In  one  comer,  tall,  gaunt, 
and  toothless,  sat  the  vicegerent,  a  second  officer  in  our  republic. 
Oh,  what  *a  mighty  little  mind,*  as  they  say  in  Richmond,  was  hersi 
Its  highest  aspirations  were  bounded  by  a  button-hole,  and  all  she 
knew  of  ambition,  nestled  in  a  work-basket.     She  always  occupied 
one  corner  in  our  school  room  ;  and  her  chair  seemed  to  have  be* 
longed  to  it.     When  I  left  her  presence  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
her  again  in  the  same  place  in  the  m«)rning,  in  the  same  costume, 
and  with  the  same  unaltered  physiognomy,  I  used  to  wonder  if  she 
had  been  there  ever  since  I  left  the  room.     Her  favorites  were  gene- 
rally her  carrier  pigeons.     But  I,  alas !  no  darling,  was  never  sent  to 
the  sanctum  of  her  bed-room  for  her  spectacles,  or  the  envious  dis- 
tinction of  adjusting  her  cushion.     Sometimes,  when  entering  the 
room  with  a  most  peculiar  shuffle,  (poor  soul !  it  was  her  own,)  I  have 
been  stigmatized  as  the  author  of  all  the  mischief  that  agitated  our 
commonwealth.     It  was  I  who  turned  the  blinds  so  often,  to  admit 
the  air,  and  acquired  so  rapidly  a  movement  sh^  had  taught  my  com* 
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peers,  in  an  English  quadrille,  that  it  ever  after  affected  my  retreating 
footsteps.  Although  this  reckless  mirth  made  me  enemies,  there 
were  a  few  laughter-loving  spirits  that  clung  closer  to  me,  and  Uked 
me  better  for  these  very  reproaches. 

But  on  this  eventful  morning,  neither  her  prejudices  nor  her  predi- 
lections disturbed  or  entered  once  into  my  speculations  for  the  day. 
My  anxieties  were  alone  dependant  on  the  master  spirit,  the  genius 
of  our  little  world ;  and  now,  even  from  the  distance  of  years,  would 
I  waft  a  blessing  on  that  gentle  one,  whose  kindness  fell  alike  on  the 
undeiBtanding  and  the  heart ;  who,  by  the  influence  of  example,  and 
the  discipline  of  herself,  trained  each  heart  in  '  the  way  it  should  go/ 
without  any  harsher  appeal  than  to  its  own  reason  and  affection.  She 
was  standing,  when  I  entered,  in  the  recess  of  a  folding  door,  and 
my  class,  like  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  were  ranged  around 
her.  But  the  sign  was  in  Libra,  and  the  scales  were  poised,  when  I 
entered  to  be  weighed  and  found  wanting.  A  new  theory  had  been 
started.  When  will  theorists  let  the  world  alone  ?  It  was  urged  on 
Mrs.  »,  and  she  adopted  it  experimentally.  Some  judicious  parent 
had  suggested  it,  and  begged  the  trial.  Violent  exercise  of  the 
memory,  it  was  maintained,  would  increase  its  power.  This  mi^^ht 
apply  where  correspondent  strength  of  mind  required  great  exertion 
to  develope  a  weight  of  intellect,  that  called  for  a  mighty  grasp  ;  but 
as  such  is  not  the  every  day  character  of  the  human  mind,  the  rule  of 
course  can  only  apply  partially.     A  pigmy,  in  mind  or  body,  can 

never  be  stretched  beyond  its  altitude.     Mrs. turned  to  me,  in 

her  affectionate  manner :  *  I  will  ask  you  a  number  of  questions,  my 
dear  girl ;  and  without  waiting  a  reply  to  each,  I  will  require  an  an- 
swer to  all,  when  I  have  finished,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
were  asked.  Make  the  effort ;  if  you  succeed,  I  shall  be  gratified, 
and  you  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  your 
inemory. 

'  By  what  names  are  the  secular  kings  of  Hindostan  known  1  To 
whom  do  the  Hindoos  render  homage?  Where  are  the  purest 
pearls  found  ?  Where  the  richest  diamonds  1-—  and  what  curiosity  do 
the  Tartars  boast  oiV 

[  was  overwhelmed.  Either  question  I  could  have  answered  singly ; 
but  to  remember  the  question  to  fit  the  answer  — -  and  well  I  knew 
it  must  appear  in  no  homespun  dress  -^  required  a  mind  like  Napo- 
leon's. The  girls  looked  to  me  vrith  an  appealing  expression.  They 
had  in  vain  essayed  it.  Mrs.  »»  fixed  her  dai'k  eye  on  me,  but  I 
was  silent.  Again  were  the  queries  repeated,  but  all  in  vain.  I 
«could  have  answered  the  first  and  the  last ;  but  the  others  were  skip- 
ping around  my  mind,  forgetting  their  places,  like  so  many  city  belles 
in  a  contra  dance.  Again  other  questions  were  put,  with  like  nu- 
merical disappointment ;  and  now  J^efused  even  the  effort,  and  dis- 
pirited and  ofiended,  we  sought  our  seats.  My  place  in  our  class  had 
often  vacillated,  and  I  in  its  opinion  perhaps  as  often ;  but  if  1  had 
ever  queened  it,  my  transit  from  a  throne  to  a  very  common  place 
in  their  heraldry,  was  as  audden  as  any  despot's  on  recond.  One  of  the 
sweetest  girls  in  the  whole  world — ^the  only  one  I  eould  see  above  me 
in  the  class,  and  yet  feel  reconciled  -—  was  deputed  to  ask  the  text 
for  our  next  day's  composition.  It  was  asked,  and  answened :  'What 
JM  the  use  of  acquiring  lessons,  if  ^ou  do  not  understand  them  1'    No 
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kind  good-bye  from  Mrs.  — ;  and  sad  and  spiritless,  we  returned 
to  our  homes. 

The  old  proser  may  talk  of  school-day  happiness,  and  the  few 
anxieties  that  hover  over  that  green  spot  of  existence.  He  has  been 
so  long  a  wanderer  over  the  rough  paths  of  life,  tossed  by  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  buffeted  by  its  sorrows,  that  he  has  forgotten  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  earlier  nature.  It  is  not  that  pilgrim  grief  that  walks 
unsandalled  over  the  burning  desert  of  affliction;  but  childhood 
with  its  shoes  off  will  show  less  philosophy,  and  feel  more  acutely, 
the  pebbles  of  its  play-ground.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  or  strange  that  I  penned  the  next  morning,  at  day- 
light, the  following  commentary  on  her  text  1  I  think  the  ofl-quoted 
line  of  Pope  must  have  had  some  influence  with  my  Muse,  as  I  per- 
ceive she  has  introduced  her  remonstrance  by  a  similar  commence- 
ment. Perhaps  I  was  thinking  that '  twigs '  should  not  be  crushed 
by  superabundant  weight,  no  matter  how  the  '  tree  '  is  inclined : 

'T 18  education  polishes  the  mind, 

And  intellect's  radeoreis  thas  refined ; 

Ere  gems  are  found,  their  sepulchre  is  riv'n, 

And  mind  is  delved,  ere  thought  can  flash  to  heaven. 

If  it  be  sweet  through  science'  path  to  stray, 

To  gather  frasrance  for  life's  wintry  dav, 

Then  why  enclose  with  thorns  each  haliow'd  flower, 

And  graspine  blossoms,  bid  us  feel  their  power  7 

Oh  vmo  would  win  a  wreath  so  dearly  bought, 

And  wound  the  spirit  for  a  brighter  thought  1 

Our  wearied  nature  suppliant  would  ask 

Thy  kindly  aid  to  smooth  our  thorny  task, 

And  beg  of  reason  but  this  little  boon, 

Ask  eacn  one  question  —  let  each  answer  one ; 

The  brain  tumultuous,  in  confusion  tossed. 

Thought  leaves  the  helm,  and  Reason's  self  is  lost ; 

And  Memory  flutters  o'er  the  questioning  wave, 

And  mourns  the  wreck  she  strove  in  vain  to  save. 

Can  we  Golconda's  diamond  mine«  explore  1 
Then  search  for  pearls  near  India's  smuing  shore  1 
Then  fancied  homage  to  a  Llama  pay  ? 
Kneel  toa  Boodh,  or  tremble 'neath  'TransfaT 
Or  view  the  Bootern  hills,  with  verdure  dreet  7 
Compare  them  with  chill  Thibet's  snowy  vest  1 
See  nature's  table  spread  stupendous  round, 
As  if  for  giants  reared,  on  Tartar  ground  1 
Thought  travels  fast^  but  education's  loom 
Must  weave  its  vesture,  and  it  finds  a  doom ; 
Let  Memory  bring  a^n  thy  youthful  days, 
When  apphcation  gamed  itff  meed  of  praise ; 
When  no  entangling  question  stamp'd  thee  dunce. 
Nor  brain  nor  tongue  could  answer  ten  at  once; 
And  recollection  vnll  restore  the  smile; 
That  cheers  the  languor  of  our  mental  toil. 
When  that  is  hidden,  clouds  obscure  our  sky, 
And  trembling  showers  are  seen  in  every  eye : 
The  brightest  star  within  our  little  sphere, 
This  morning  veil'd  its  brilliance  in  a  tear ; 
Oh  then  in  reason  ^r&nt  this  little  boon, 
Ask  each  one  question  —  let  each  answer  one ! 

Homer  won  for  himself  a  brilliant  wreath,  and  left  his  poetry  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  For  years  it  had  no  other  resting  place,  and 
all  we  enjoy  of  it  was  gathered  from  the  bosoms  of  those  who  che- 
rished it.  Mine  perished  in  a  day  ;  but  I,  too,  had  my  reward  ;  the 
renewal  of  our  school  liberties,  and  a  kiss  that  was  worth  all  the 
Olympic  wreaths  that  ever  were  bestowed. 
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A  New  Horn :  Who'll  Follow?  oi  Qlimpsss  op  WcrrBsir  Lira.    By  Mrs.  Mabt 
Clavsbs,  an  Actual  Settler.  In  one  Tolume.  pp.  317.    New-York :  C.  S.  Fbaxcii. 

UNHSfliTATiNGLT,  With  the  imprcsstons  derived  from  its  perusal  fresh  upon  us,  do  we 
pronounce  this  unpretending  volume  one  of  the  most  natural,  pleasant,  and  entertaining 
books  that  we  have  read  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  writer  is  an  accomplished  lady,  evi> 
dently  of  high  literary,  and  even  scholastic,  attainments,  who,  after  enjoying  from  child- 
hood the  advantages  and  refinements  of  polished  life,  removes  with  her  husband  and 
small  family,  to  the  wilds  of  Michigan.  With  a  hearty  perception  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  power  to  depict  them ;  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  a  leady  apprecia- 
tion of  the  burlesque ;  and  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  character,  it  is  not  perhaps 
sarprising  that  our  author  should  have  written  an  amusing  volume.  But  she  has  ac- 
complished more.  She  has  done  good  service  to  the  public,  'at  the  East,*  in  guarding 
emigrants  to  the  western  wil  Js  against  the  extravagant  stories  of  interested  speculators, 
touching  the  untold  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  removal  to  that  wooden  region.' 
While  she  renders  full  justice  to  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  etc.,  she  does  not  disguise  from  the  reader  that  the  comforts  of  life  are  not  always 
easy  of  attainment,  and  that  a  moderate  portion  of  its  luxuries  is  rather  a  thing  to  be 
hoped  for,  than  expected.  The  annexed  is  an  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  Mote' 
were  disposed  o^  in  Michigan,  when  the  mania  pointed  thitherward: 

"  When  lots  were  to  be  sold,  the  whole  fair  dream  was  splendidlr  emblazoned  on  a 
sheet  of  super-royal  size;  things  which  only  floated  before  tne  minirs  eye  of  the  most 
sanguine,  were  portrayed  with  bewitching  minuteness  for  the  delectation  of  the  ordi- 
nary observer.  Majestic  steamers  plied  their  paddles  to  and  fro  upon  the  river ;  ladies 
crowding  their  decks  and  steameis  floating  on  the  wind.  Sloops  dotted  the  harbors, 
while  nol)le  ships  were  seen  in  the  oflSng.  Mills,  factories,  and  light-houses — canals, 
rail-roads  and  bridges,  all  took  their  appropriate  positions.  Then  came  the  advertise- 
ments, choicely  worded  and  carefully  vague,  never  setting  forth  any  thing  which  might 
not  come  true  at  some  time  or  other;  yet  leaving  the  buyer  without  excuse  if  he  chose 
to  be  taken  in. 

"  An  auctioneer  was  now  to  be  procured  (for  lots  usually  went  rather  heavilv  at  pri- 
vate sale,)  and  this  auctioneer  must  not  be  such  a  one  as  any  executive  can  make,  but  a 
man  of  genius,  or  readv  invention,  of  fluent,  speech  ;  one  who  had  seen  something  of 
the  world,  and  above  all,  one  who  must  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  property, 
and  so  entirely  convinced  of  its  value,  that  he  could  vouch  on  his  own  personal  rtmc" 
tabilUi/i  for  the  truth  of  every  statement.  He  must  be  able  to  exhibit  certificates  from 
—  no  matter  whom  —  Tom-a-Nokes  perhaps— but  *  residing  on  the  spot'  — and  he  must 
find  men  of  straw  to  lead  the  first  bids.  And  when  all  tnis  had  been  attended  to,  it 
must  have  requued  some  nerve  to  carry  the  matter  through ;  to  stand  by.  while  the  poor 
«rtizan,  the  iourneynian  mechanic,  the  stranger  who  had  brought  his  little  all  to  buy 
government  land  to  bring  up  his  youn^  family  upon,  staked  their  poor  means  on  strips 
of  land  which  were  at  that  moment  a  foot  under  water.  I  think  many  of  these  gentle- 
men earned  their  money." 

We  quote  the  following,  partly  to  show  the  *  rates  of  exchange'  sometimes  adopted  in 
sales  of  western  village  lots,  and  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
duplicate '  New,*  against  which  Mr.  Ibvino  lately  entered  his  protest : 

**  I  moat  not  omit  to  record  the  friendly  offer  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  advaa* 
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ture0  I  hmve  recapitulated,  to  take*  two  Montacute  lots  at  five  hundred  dollars  each.* 
As  this  was  rather  beyond  the  price  which  the  owner  bad  thought  fit  to  affix  to  his  ordi- 
nary lota,  he  felt  exceedingly  obliged,  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  proposi- 
tion, till  his  friend  whispered,  'and  vou  shall  have  in  payment  a  lot  at  New-P)ew-York 
at  a  thousand;  and  we  nave  not  soM  one  at  that,  I  can  assure  you.' 

"The  obliged  party  chanced  to  meet  the  agent  for  New- New- York  about  a  year 
after,  and  inquirea  the  fortunes  of  the  future  emporium — the  number  of  inhabitants^  etc. 

**  *  There  *»  nobody  there,'  said  he,  ^  but  those  we  hire  to  come.'  " 

We  were  greatly  entertained  with  the  history  of  the  journey  of  the  Clavebs  family, 
the  adventure  in  *  the  mask,*  Angllce  marsh,  and  the  first  night  passed  in  Montecute, 
at  which  place,  afterward  a  village,  our  author  takes  up  her  final  abode.  Passing  these, 
however,  with  the  diverting  sketch  of  western  '  helps,'  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  a  residence,  we  come  to  the  annexed  characteristic  picture  of  a  visit  made  to  our 
author,  by  one  of  the  more  recherche  females  of  the  neighborhood,  a  tall  damsel,  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty : 

"  She  was  tastefully  attired  m  a  blue  ginsham  dress,  with  broad  cufls  of  black  mo* 
rocco,  and  a  black  cambric  apron  edged  vritn  orange  worsted  lace.  Her  oily  black  locks 
were  cut  quite  short  round  the  ears,  and  confined  close  to  her  head  by  a  black  ribbon, 
from  one  side  of  which  depended,  almost  in  her  eye.  two  very  long  tassels  of  black  silk, 
intended  to  do  duty  as  curls.  Prunelle  slippers  with  high  heels,  and  a  cotton  handker- 
chief tied  under  the  chin,  finished  the  costume,  which  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
scribing, because  I  have  observed  so  many  that  were  Dearly  similar. 

"  The  lady  greeted  me  in  the  usual  style,  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  seated  herself  at 
once  in  a  chair  near  the  door. 

"  •  Well,  how  do  like  Michigan  ?' 

'*  This  question  receive!  the  most  polite  answer  which  my  conscience  afforded ;  and  I 
asked  the  lady  in  my  turn,  if  she  was  one  of  my  neighbors  I 

"  Why,  massy,  yes !'  she  replied ;  *do  n't  you  know  mel  I  tho't  every  body  know'd 
me.    Why,  I'm  the  school  ma  am,  Simeon  Jenkins'  sister,  Cleory  Jenkins.' 

"  Thus  introduced,  I  put  all  my  civility  in  requisition  to  entertain  my  guest,  but  she 
seemed  quite  independent,  finding  amusement  for  herself^  and  asking  questions  on 
every  possible  theme. 

"  *  You  're  doing  your  own  work  now,  a'nt  yeV 

'^This  might  not  be  denied ;  and  I  asked  if  she  did  not  know  of  a  girl  whom  I  might 
be  likely  to  jnet 

"  *  Well,  I  do  n't  know;  I  'm  looking  for  a  place  where  I  can  board  and  do  chorea  my- 
8el£  I  have  a  good  dt'al  of  time  before  school,  and  after  I  get  back ;  and  I  did  n't  know 
but  I  might  suit  ye  for  a  while.' 

"  I  was  ponderine  on  this  proflfer,  when  the  sallow  damsel  arose  from  her  seat,  took  a 
short  pipe  from  heroosom,  (not  'Pan's  reedy  pipe,'  reader)  filled  it  with  tobacco,  which 
she  carried  in  her '  work-pocket,'  and  re-sealing  herself;  be^n  to  smoke  with  the  greatest 
gusto,  turning  ever  and  anon  to  spit  at  the  hearth. 

'*  Incredible  again — alas,  would  it  were  not  tr  ue !  I  have  since  known  a  girl  of  seven* 
teen,  who  was  attending  a  neighbor's  sick  infant,  smoke  the  live-long  dav,  snd  take 
snufiT besides;  and  I  can  vouch  for  it,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  married  women  in 
the  interior  of  Michigan  use  tobacco  in  some  form,  usually  that  of  the  odious  pipe. 

"  I  took  the  earhest  decent  opportunity  to  decline  the  offered  help,  telling  tne  school- 
ma'am  plainly,  that  an  inmate  who  smoked  would  make  the  house  uncomfortable  to 
me. 

"  '  Why,  law !'  said  she,  laughing;  *  that's  nothing  but  pride  now :  folks  is  often  too 
proud  to  take  comfort.    For  rny  part,  I  could  n't  do  without  my  pipe  to  please  nobody.' 

"Mr.  Simeon  Jenkins,  the  brother  of  this  independent  young  lady,  now  made  his  ap« 
pearance  on  some  trifling  errand ;  and  his  sister  repeated  to  him  what  I  had  said. 

"  Mr.  Jenkins  took  his  inch  of  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  asked  if  1  really  disliked  to- 
bacco-smoke, seeming  to  think  it  scarcely  possible. 

"  'Don't  your  old  man  smoke 7'  sad  faie. 

"  *No,  indeed,'  said  I,  with  more  than  my  usual  energy;  *I  should  hope  be  never 
would.' 


"  *  Well,*  said  neighbor  Jenkins^  'I  tell  you  what,  I  'm  boss  at  home ;  and  if  my  old 
woman  was  to  stick  up  that  fashion,  I  'd  Keep  the  house  so  blue  she  could  n't  see  to 
snuflF  the  candle.' 

"  His  sister  laughed  long  and  loud  at  this  sally,  which  was  uttered  rather  an^y,  and 
with  an  air  of  most  manful  bravery ;  and,  Mr.  Jenkin&  picking  up  his  end  of  cimi  from 
the  floor,  walked  off  with  an  air  evidently  intended  to  be  as  expressive  as  the  c^ebrated 
and  oft-quoted  nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  toe  Critic" 
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The '  gospel  privileges'  in  Michigan,  at  the  period  of  which  Mrs.  Clatsbs  apeaki^  were 
not  of  the  higfaeet  order.  The  subjoined  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  illustratiTe  style 
adopted  by  the  itinerant  ministers,  in  their  appeals  to  unlettered  congregations : 

"  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  a  good  man  preach  from  the  text  *  Behold  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth.'  He  began  by  saying  that  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  show 
the  literal  truth  of  this  observation  of  the  Apostle;  *For  you  yourselves  know,  my 
friends,  especially  at  this  time  of  year,  when  most  of  you  have  had  to  fight  fire  more  or 
less,  how  easy  it  is  to  iundie  what  is  so  difficult  to  put  out  You  know  that  wluit  fire  a 
man  can  carry  in  his  hand,  applied  to  the  dry  grass  on  the  marshes,  will  grow  so,  that 
in  ten  minutes  a  hundred  men  could  not  put  it  out,  and,  if  you  do  n't  take  care,  it  will 
burn  up  your  haystacks  and  your  barns  too,  ay,  and  your  houses,  if  the  wind  happens 
to  be  pretty  strong.  And  if  you  get  a  cannon  loaded  up  with  powder,  it  wont  take  but  a 
leetle  grain  of  fire  to  produce  a  great  explosion,  and  may  be  lull  somebody.  And  I  dare 
say  that  some  of  you  have  seen  the  way  they  get  alone  in  making  rail-roads  in  the 
winter,  when  the  ground's  froze  so  hard  that  they  can't  dig  a  bit :  tney  blast  of[  great 
bodies  of  the  hard  ground,  just  as  they  blast  rocks.  And  it  do  n't  take  any  more  t&n  a 
spark  to  set  it  a- going.  Even  so,  a  womarC^  tonjgue^  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  and  do  more  nuschief  in  a  mmute,  than  she  can  undo  in  a  month.' 
At  this  all  the  youns  folks  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  and  as  the  preacher  went  on 
in  a  similar  strain,  tne  smile  was  frequently  repeated ;  and  such  scenes  are  not  very  uiv* 


common." 


The  locaU  is '  a  bare^  ooid  school- houses  the  wind  whistling  through  a  thousand 
crevices  in  the  unplastered  walls,  and  pouring  down  through  as  many  more  in  the 
shrunken  roo(  seats  formed  by  laying  rough  boards  on  rougher  blocks^'  etc  The  meet- 
ings are  conducted  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner : 

"It  takes  one  a  lone  while  to  become  accustomed  to  the  unceremonions  manner  in 
which  the  meetings  of  all  sorts  are  conducted.  Many  people  go  in  and  out  whenever 
they  feel  disposed ;  and  the  yotmff  men,  who  soon  tire,  give  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
theur  wearinesa,  and  generally  wuk  off  with  a  nondialant  air,  at  any  time  during  the 
ezerdaes.  Women  usually  carry  their  babies,  and  nonietimes  two  or  three  who  can 
scarcely  walk :  and  the  restlessness  of  these  youthful  members,  together  with  an  occa- 
sional display  of  their  musical  talents,  sometimes  interrupts  in  no  small  measure  the 
progress  of  the  speaker.  The  stove  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  btfiches 
arranged  in  a  hollow  square  around  it ;  and  the  area  thus  formed  is  the  scene  of  infiui- 
tile  operations.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  people  kept  on  a  stretch  during  a  wh<de  long  ser- 
mon, by  a  Uttle,  tottering,  rosy -cheeked  urchin,  who  chose  to  approach  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  stove  every  minute  or  two,  and  to  ftdl  at  every  third  step,  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  lodging  against  the  hot  iron.  And  the  mamma  sat  looking  on  with  an  air  of 
entire  complacency,  picking  up  the  chubby  rogue  occasionally,  and  varying  the  soeneby 
the  performance  of  the  maternal  office.  I  fancy  it  would  somewhat  diwonoert  a  city 
clergyman,  on  ascending  his  sumptuous  pulpit,  to  find  it  idready  occupied  by  a  deaf  old 
man,  with  nis  tin  ear- trumpet  ready  to  catch  every  word.  This  I  have  seen  again  and 
again ;  and  however  embarrassing  to  the  preacher,  an  objection  or  remonstrance  on  the 
subject  would  be  very  ill  received.  And  after  all,  I  must  confess,  I  have  heard  sermons 
preached  in  such  drcumstanoes,  which  would  have  reflected  no  disgrace  on  certain 
gorgeous  draperies  of  velvet  and  gold." 

The  manual-labor  meeting  of  the  *  Female  Benevolent  Sewing  Society'  at  Mrs. 
Clavkss'  is  capitally  described.  A  querulous,  mischief-msking  widow,  Mrs.  Nippers, 
ii  served  up  with  sauc«  piquante : 


I  was  there  myself!'  etc.  etc.,  in  many  different  voices ;  the  insterstices  well  filled  with 
undistinguishable  whispers  '  not  loud  but  deep.' 

*'  It  was  not  long  betbre  the  active  widow  transferred  her  seat  to  another  corner.  The 
whispers  and  the  exclamations  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  few  sQent  members 
were  inquiring  for  more  work. 

'*  Mrs.  Nippers  hss  the  sleeve  I    Mrs.  Nippers,  have  you  finished  that  sleeve  V 

"  Mrs.  Nippers  colored,  said  '  No,'  and  sewed  four  stitches.  At  length  '  the  storm  gtew 
1  oud  apace. '    *  It  will  break  up  the  society    •  ■  ■-  * 

"  *  What  u  thatr  asked  Mrs.  Doubleday,  in  her  sharp  treble.  'What  is  it,  Mrs. 
Nippers  7    You  know  all  about  it' 
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"Mrt.  Nq)per8  replied  that  she  only  knew  what  she  bad  heard,  etc.  etc.,  but,  after  a 
little  urging,  consented  to  inform  the  company  in  general,  that  there  was  great  dissatis- 
ftction  in  the  neighborhood ;  that  those  woo  lived  in  log  nouses  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  had  not  been  invited  lo  join  the  society ;  and  also  that  many  people  thought 
twenty-five  cents  quite  too  high,  for  a  yearly  subscription. 

**  Many  looked  aghast  at  this.  Public  opinion  is  no  where  so  strongly  felt  as  in  this 
country,  among  new  settlers.  And  as  many  of  the  present  company  still  Uved  in  log* 
houses,  a  tender  strins  was  touched. 

"At  length,  an  old  lady  who  had  sat  quietly  in  a  corner  all  the  afternoon,  looked  up 
from  behind  the  great  woollen  sock  she  was  knitting : 

"  'Well  now  I  that's  queer  !*  said  she,  addressing  Mrs.  Nippers  with  an  air  of  simpli- 
city simplified.  *  Miss  Turner  told  me  you  went  round  her  neighborhood  last  Friday) 
and  told  how  that  Miss  Clavers  and  Miss  Skinner  despised  every  body  that  Uved  in  log- 
houses  ;  and  vou  know  you  told  Miss  Briggs  that  you  thought  twenty-five  cents  was 
too  much;  did  nU  she,  Miss  Briggs'?'  Miss  Briggs  nodded. 

"  The  widow  blushed  to  the  very  centre  of  her  pale  eyeSf  but,  *  e'en  though  vanauished,' 
she  lost  not  her  assurance.  *  Why,  I  'm  sure  I  only  said  that  we  only  paid  twetve-and- 
a-half  cents  at  the  East;  and  as  to  log-houses,  I  do  n't  know,  I  can't  just  recollect,  but 
I  did  n't  say  more  than  others  did.' 

"  But  human  nature  could  not  bear  up  against  the  mortification  ;  and  it  had,  after  all, 
the  scarce  credible  effect  of  making  Mrs.  Nippers  sew  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  carry 
her  colors  at  half-mast  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

"  At  tea  each  lady  took  one  or  more  of  her  babies  into  her  lap  and  much  grabbing  en- 
sued. Those  who  wore  calicoes  seemed  in  good  spirits  and  appetite,  for  creen  tea  at 
least,  but  those  who  had  unwarily  sported  silks  and  other  unwasnables,  looKed  acid  and 
uncomfortable.  Cake  flew  about  at  a  great  rate,  and  the  milk  and  water  which  ought  to 
haveffone  quietly  down  sundry  juvenile  throats,  was  spirted  without  mercy  into  various 
wry  iaces.  Bat  we  got  through.  The  astringent  refreshment  produced  its  usual  crisp- 
ing efi^t  upon  the  vivacity  of  the  company.  Talk  ran  high  upon  almost  all  Montacu- 
tian  themes. 

"  'Do  you  have  any  butter  now?'  *  When  are  you  going  to  raise  your  bam?*  *Is 
▼our  man  a  going  to  kill,  this  week  ?'  '  I  ha'  n't  seen  a  bit  of  meat  these  six  weeks.' 
^  Was  you  to  meetm'  last  Sabbath  V  '  Has  Miss  White  got  any  wool  to  sell  ?'  '  Do  tell 
if  you\e  been  to  Detroit!'  'Are  you  out  o'  candles?^  'Well  1  should  think  Sarah 
Tc«l8  wanted  a  new  gown  1'  *I  hope  we  shall  have  milk  in  a  week  or  two,'  and  so  on ; 
for,  be  it  known,  that  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours,  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  are  sub- 
jscts  of  sufficient  interest  for  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  More  than  one  truly  respect- 
able woman  of  our  neisrhborhood  has  told  me,  that  it  is  not  very  manv  years  since  a 
moderate  allowance  of  Indian  meal  and  potatoes,  was  literally  all  that  fell  to  their  share 
of  this  rich  world  for  weeks  together." 

We  should  be  pleased  to  advert  particularly  to  one  or  two  delightful  stories,  involving 
the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  more  refined  of  the  settlers,  near  Montacute,  but  our  limits 
will  not  permit.  Our  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to  the  following  irresistible 
sketch  of  a  small  beer  politician : 

"Mr.  Simeon  Jenkbs  entered  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  upon  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic life,  having  been  employed  by  his  honored  mother  to  dispose  of  a  basket  full  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  on  election  day,  before  he  was  eight  years  old.  He  often  dwells  with  much 
unction  upon  this  his  debut ;  and  declares  that  even  at  that  dawning  period,  he  had  cut 
his  eye-teeth. 

"'There  was  n't  a  feller  there,'  Mr.  Jenkins  often  says,  'that  could  find  out  whijsh 
side  I  was  on,  for  all  they  tried  hard  enough.  They  thought  I  was  soft,  but  I  let  'em 
know  I  was  as  much  baked  as  any  on  'em.  °  Be  you  a  dimocrat  ?'  says  one.  '  Buy  some 
eggs  and  I  '11  tell  ye,  says  I ;  and  by  the  time  he  'd  bought  his  eggs,  I  could  tell  well 
enough  which  side  he  belonged  to,  and  I  'd  hand  him  out  a  ticket  according,  for  I  had 
blue  ones  in  one  end  o'  my  basket,  and  white  ones  in  the  other,  and  when  night  come, 
and  I  got  off  the  stump  to  go  home,  I  had  eighteen  shillin'  and  four-pence  in  my 
pocket? 

"  From  this  auspicious  commencement  may  be  dated  Mr.  Jenkins'  glowing  desire  to 
serve  the  public.  Each  successive  election  day  saw  him  at  his  post.  From  eggs 
he  advanced  to  pies,  from  pies  to  almanacs,  whiskey,  powder  and  shot  foot-balls,  plav- 
ing-cards,  and  at  length,  for  ambition  ever  'did  grow  with  what  it  fed  on,'  he  brousnt 
into  the  field  a  larse  turkey,  which  was  tied  to  a  post  and  stoned  to  death  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  throw.  By  this  time  the  still  youthfiil  aspirant  had  become  quite  the  man  of  the 
worid;  could  smoke  twenty-four  cigats  per  diem,  if  any  body  else  would  pay  for  them; 
play  cards,  in  old  Hurler's  shop,  from  noon  till  day-break,  and  rise  winner ;  and  all  this 
with  suitable  trimmings  of  gin  and  hard  words.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  main 
chance.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  serve  his  country,  and  he  was  all  this  time  con- 
vincing his  fellow-citizens  of  the  disinterested  purity  of  liis  sentiments. 
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**  'PatriotiBin,'  he  would  ny,  *  patriotism  is  the  thine !  Any  man  that's  too  proud  to 
aenre  his  country,  aint  fit  to  live.  Some  tbinka  so  much  o'  tbemselvesi  that  if  they  can 
have  jist  what  tney  think  they  *re  fit  for,  they  wont  take  nothing ;  but  for  my  part,  / 
call  myself  an  American  citizen ;  and  any  office  that  *a  in  the  gift  o*  the  people  wiU  suit 
me.  I'm  up  to  any  thing.  And  as  there  aint  no  other  man  about  here>- no  suitable 
man.  I  mean  —  that's  got  a  horse,  why  I'd  be  willing  to  be  constable,  if  the  people's  a 
mind  to,  though  it  wouQ  bea  dead  loss  to  me  in  my  business,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  could  do 
any  thing  for  my  country.    Hurra  forpatriotism  1  them 's  my  sent  ments.' 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Jenkina  became  a  very  popular  citixen,  or  that 
he  usually  played  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  polls.  Offices  began  to  fall  to  his  share,  and 
thouffh  they  were  generally  auch  as  brought  more  honor  than  profit,  office  is  office,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  grumble.    Things  were  going  on  admirably. 

*  Tb«  ppoUa  of  oilce  f  liltcr  <■  bit  eyaa. 
He  eliflibt,  be  puiu,  be  graepe  tbem  ; 

Or  thought  he  was  just  going  to  grasp  them,  when,  presto  1  he  found  himself  in  the  mi- 
nority i  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  party  were  left  undermost. 
Here  was  a  dilemma !  His  zeal  in  the  public  service  was  ardent  as  ever,  out  bow  could 
he  get  a  chance  to  show  it  unless  his  party  was  in  power?  His  resolution  was  soon 
taken.  He  called  his  friends  together,  mounted  a  stump,  which  had  fortunately  been 
left  atanding  not  far  from  the  door  of  his  shop,  and  then  and  there  gave  *  reasons  for  my 
ratting^  in  terms  sublime  enough  for  anv  meridian. 

"  *My  friends  and  feller-citizens,'  said  this  self- sacrificing  pat  riot,  *I  find  myself  con* 
fomented  in  sich  a  way,  that  my  feelin's  euflers  severely.  I  'm  sitivated  in  a  pecobar 
sitivation.  O*  one  side,  I  see  my  dear  friends,  puseonal  friends  —  friends,  that's  stock 
to  me  like  wax,  throuefa  thick  and  thin,  never  smnnyin'  off  snd  on,  but  up  to  the  scratch, 
and  no  mistake.  O'  t  other  side  I  behold  my  country,  my  bleedin'  country,  the  land  that 
fetch'd  me  into  this  world  o'  trouble.  Now,  sence  things  be  as  they  be,  and  can 't  be  no  oth- 
erwayM  as  I  see,  I  feel  kind  o*  screwed  into  an  auger-hole  to  know  what  to  do.  If  I  hunt 
over  the  history  of  the  universal  world  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  present  day.  I  see 
that  men  has  alwravshad  difficulties;  and  that  some  has  took  one  way  to  get  annt  of 
'em,  and  some  another.  My  candid  and  unrefnigable  opinion  is,  that  rather  than  remain 
useless,  buckled  down  to  the  shop,  and  indulffinff  in  selfishness,  it  is  my  solemn  dooty 
to  chancre  my  ticket.  It  is  severe,  my  frienos,  but  dooty  is  dooty.  And  now,  if  any 
man  calTs  me  a  turn-coat,'  continued  the  orator,  gcnily  spitting  in  his  bands,  rubbing 
them  together,  and  rolling  his  eyes  round  the  assembly,  'all  I  say  is,  let  him  say  it  so  that 
I  can  hear  him.' 

**  The  last  argument  was  irresistible,  if  even  the  others  mifht  have  brooked  discussion, 
for  Mr.  Jenkina  stands  six  feet  two  in  his  stockinffs,  when  he  wears  any,  and  gestica* 
lates  with  a  pair  of  arms  as  long  and  muscular  as  Rob  Roy's.  So,  though  the  audience 
did  not  cheer  him,  they  contented  themselves  with  dropping  oflf  one  by  one,  without 
calling  in  question  the  patriotism  of  the  rising  statesman.  • 

"  The  very  next  election  saw  Mr.  Jenkins  justice  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  in  this  hon- 
orable capacity  that  I  have  made  most  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  though  we  benn 
with  threatenmgs  of  a  storm.  He  called  to  take  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deed,  and  I, 
anxious  for  my  country's  honor,  for  I  too  am  something  of  a  patriot  in  my  own  way, 
took  the  liberty  oi  pointing  out  to  his  notice  a  trifiine  slip  of  the  pen ;  videlicit,  *  Justaa 
of  Piece,'  wluch  manner  of  writing  those  words  I  informed  him  had  gone  out  of 
fashion. 

"  He  reddened,  looked  at  me  very  sharp  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  he  thanked  me ; 
but  subjoined : 

"  Book-learning  is  a  good  thing  enough  where  there  aint  too  much  of  it.  For  my 
part,  I  've  seen  a  good  many  that  know  d  books  that  did  n't  know  much  else.  Tlie 
proper  cultivation  and  edication  of  the  human  intellect,  has  been  the  comprehen«e« 
study  of  the  human  understanding  from  the  original  crention  of  the  univeisal  world  to 
the  present  day,  and  there  has  been  a  good  many  ways  tried  besides  book-learning.  Not 
but  what  that 's  very  well  in  its  placo? 

"  And  the  justice  look  his  leave  with  somewhat  of  a  swelling  air.  But  we  are  excd- 
lent  friends,  notwithstanding  this  bard  rub;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  favors  me  now  and  then 
with  half  an  hour's  conversation,  when  he  has  had  leisure  to  read  up  for  the  occask>n  in 
an  odd  volume  of  the  Cyclopedia,  which  holds  an  honored  place  in  a  comer  of  his  shop. 
He  ought,  in  fairness,  to  give  me  previous  notice,  that  I  might  study  the  dictionary  a  Uttlk 
for  the  hard  words  with  which  he  arms  himself  for  these  'keen  encounters,'  often  pura 
me  to  the  very  limits  of  my  English." 

The  liberal  eztracu  which  we  have  presented,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  enter- 
taining character  of  the  vaiious  and  Uvely  volume  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  we 
caimot  but  hope  that  one  who  holds  so  facile  a  pen  as  the  fiur  author,  will  not  pennit 
her  talenta  to  lie  dormant  in  the  woods. 
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TnB  Damsel  of  Daribn.     By  the  Author  of  *  The  Yemasse^*  etc.    In  two  vole. 
12nio.     pp.  539.     Philadelphia:  Laa    and  Blamchard  :   New-York:   CAmyiLLi 

AXD  COIUAMT. 

The  mere  novel  reader  seeks  for  amusement,  to  beguile  the  evening  hour.  An  exci- 
ting talci  told  with  spirit  and  directness  of  narrative^  is  all  he  desires ;  the  more  roman- 
tic, the  more  interesting ;  the  more  pain  and  peril  the  hero  and  heroine  sufler  and  en- 
dure, the  more  his  feelings  are  roused,  and  his  imagination  pleased.  He  eschews  all 
books  that  tax  his  judgment,  or  compel  him  to  think.  He  prefers  to  gratify  a  certain 
proneness  to  morbid  feeling,  rather  than  to  improve  his  mind.  But  he  whose  aim  is  in- 
struction only,  seldom  searches  for  it  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the 
author  of  the  *  Damsel  of  Darien'  has  endeavored  to  win  the  applause  of  both  classes; 
but  we  fear,  like  the  old  man  in  the  fable,  he  baa  in  a  measure  displeased  both.  Vasoo 
NiTNBz,  the  greatest  of  all  the  followers  of  Columbus,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  We  first 
find  him  in  Saint  Domingo,  seeking  means  to  fit  out  his  vessel,  in  search  of  the  great 
southern  sea;  and  we  follow  his  career,  real  and  fancied,  until  the  great  object  of  his 
Ambition  is  attained,  and  finally  to  his  unjust  and  cruel  death.  We  will  not  attempt  an 
analysis  of  the  plot;  neither  our  time  nor  limits  will  permit.  We  will,  however,  briefiy 
express  our  admiration  of  the  gentle,  loving,  suffering  Damsel  of  Darien.  She  is  a 
beautiful  creation ;  mjre  of  air  than  earth  ;  one  we  may  rather  hope  to  see,  than  ever 
expect  to  meet.  She  does  not  appear  until  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  and  theOg 
Pocahontas-like,  she  beams  upon  us  at  once,  in  loveliness  and  grace. 

The  following  extract  —  it  is  her  final  meeting  with  Nunez  —  is  a  picture  so  flesh- 
and-blood  like,  tliat  it  will  commend  itself  to  every  reader ;  ^ith  the  single  exception, 
of  the  thrice  three  thousand  times  told  simile  of  the  'raven's  wing:' 

"At  the  same  moment,  while  the  yet  uplifted  sword  of  the  cavalier  hung  threatening 
above  the  head  of  the  prostrate  warrior,  a  girl^  scarcely  more  than  fifteen,  darted  between 
the  combatants,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  body  of  the  cassique,  clung  to  his  neck 
with  the  fondest  devotion,  seeking  with  her  own  slender  and  sylph-like  form  to  cover 
and  shield  it  from  the  impending  weapon.  Vasco  Nunez  was  charmed'by  this  unexpect- 
ed appirition.  Never  hai  so  bright  and  ethereal  a  creature  descended  before  his  eyes. 
Matchless  in  grace,  as  she  lay  before  him,  one  arm  around  the  cassique,  one  lifted  iq^plo- 
lingly  to  the  conqueror,  while  her  tearful  eyes  pleaded  with  the  more  eloquence  that  her 
hpd  were  silent,  he  thought  her  om  of  those  heavenly  visions  which  sometimes  hallow 
and  delight  even  the  dreams  of  th3  unrelenting  soldier,  and  move  him  to  naomentary 
feelings  of  gantlens-ss  and  love.  Hor  face  was  girlish,  almost  childish,  as,  indeed,  be- 
long^ to  her  years ;  but  there  was  the  expanded  soid  of  the  woman  in  her  eye,  and  in 
her  conduct  the  affections  which  belong  to  all  aees,  and  lift  any  into  nobleness  and  beau- 
ty. Fairer  than  her  people,  her  cheek  bloomad  with  an  olive  lustre,  such  as  the  Spa- 
niards loved  to  applaud  in  the  beauties  of  their  own  nation.  Her  forehead  was  high  and 
narrow — ^her  mouth  small ;  and  while  it  quivered  with  the  nameless  terrors  which  were 
struggling  in  her  heart,  the  tips  of  the  white  teeth  gleamed  at  intervals  throoffh  the  part- 
ed lips,  fro:n  which  the  natural  red  hid  talcen  flight,  though  to  return  again,  the  moment 
after,  with  accumulated  richness.  Voluminous  and  of  a  glossy  black  like  that  of  the 
raven,  her  hair  covered  not  only  her  own  shoulders  but  the  bosom  of  her  father-^for 
such  was  the  cassique  whom  she  strove  to  shield  from  the  rage  of  his  con<{ueror.  But 
the  rage  of  the  conqueror  was  already  subdued.  He  looked  on  her  pleading  &nd  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  his  heart  melted  within  him.  He  commanded  his  followers  to  stay  the 
■word ;  and  lifting  the  damsel  herself  from  the  form  of  him  whom  she  had  so  opportunely 
rescued  from  the  fatal  stroke,  he  bade  the  cassique,  in  tones  of  merey  and  fomarance, 
arise  from  the  earth.*' 

As  a  contrast  to  this  lovely  Indian  damsel,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  Spanish  beauty, 
cold,  heartless,  proud,  selfish,  and  cruel.  While  we  love  Careta,  and  deeply  sympathize 
with  all  her  sufferings,  we  despise  Ter6sa,  and  at  the  same  time  hope,  for  the  sake  of  her 
sex,  that  the  portrait  is  over-colored. 

The  interest  in  this  novel  is  not  as  a  whole,  bat  in  parts,  only.  It  comes  in  glimpses, 
sometimes  few  and  fer  between,  but  dazzling  when  they  come.  Many  characters  are  de^ 
teribed  with  great  minuteness,  who  have  Uttle  or  no  agency  in  the  development  of  the 
plot,  and  win  firom  us  little  regard.     The  very  exuberance  of  the  author's  fancy,  his 
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depth  of  thought  and  power  of  reasoning,  WillV-the-wiBp-like,  entioe  him  from 
purpose,  and  beguile  him,  even  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  incident,  to  dive  into  the 
motive  of  action,  or  to  draw  a  full-length  picture  of  the  scene.  To  illustrate  this  re- 
mark, we  may  quote  the  following  beautiful  passage ;  a  passage  which  any  author  might 
be  proud  to  acknowledge,  if  introduced  in  the  proper  place.  Vasco  Nunez  is  in  prison, 
uncertain  whether  his  fate  is  to  be  life  or  death.  Careta,  the  damsel  whom,  soon  after 
their  first  meeting,  he  unceremonioiuly  takes  to  wife,  and  the  astrologer,  are  present. 
The  whole  scene  is  one  of  deep  interest ;  when  it  abruptly  closes,  thus  : 

"Death is  freedom  I  was  the  reflection  at  that  moment  of  the  gloomy  chie^  bnthe 
■ufiered  it  not  to  be  heard  from  his  lips.    The  hopefulness  of  heart  which  the  astrologer 
had  encouraged  in  the  simple  Indian,  seemed  to  make  her  so  happy,  that  Vasco  Nunez 
folt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  impair  the  impressions  which  she  had  received  on  this  sub- 
ject :  and  his  words  were  uttered  to  strengthen  her  hope,  though  wearied  by  his  own 
mental  excitements,  and  that  restraint  which  is  the  most  humiliating  of  all  influences  to 
the  restless  and  impetuous  nature,  and  made  somewhat  gloomy  by  the  predictions  of  the 
astrologer  to  himself,  he  had  little  faith  in  any  of  his  own  promises.    Still,  she  lacked 
the  art  of  seeing  into  his.    Her  otpn  heart,  like  the  rivulet  that  runs  cdong  the  wayside, 
reveaUd  all  its  depths  at  a  sinrU  glance  to  every  eye ;  was  it  strange  that  she  shooM  be 
oatisfied  with  the  surface  of  all  other  hearts  7    We  smile  at  the  guUeless  and  unsuspect- 
ing nature,  and  yet  it  has  always  the  best  chance  of  happiness,  since  the  enduring  jea- 
lousies of  a  distrusting  heart  are  always  a  greater  evil,  than  the  disappointment  apd  sor- 
row  springing  up  in  the  betrayed  one.    Sorrow  may  be  subdued  by  time,  and  circum- 
stances may  soften  even  grief  into  sweetness ;  but  distrust  hardens  with  years,  and  the 
heart  becomes  a  mass  of  petrifacton,  ere  the  body  (idlsinto  that  corruption  which  the 
melting  tendernesses  of  the  affections  could  alone  make  endurable  to  life.    With  the  in- 
COQsiderateness  of  a  child,  the  Indian  girl  forgot  all  fears  for  him,  and  all  her  own  griefs, 
not  to  say  all  concern  of  the  future,  while  she  hung  upon  his  neck  in  the  dungeon.   Vas- 
co Nunex  was  not  insensible  to  her  caresses :  but  though  he  looked  fondly  m  h^  &Qe^ 
and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  mournful  sweetness  to  her  ears,  yet  his  eyes  watched,  with  an 
inevitable  constancy,  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows  ;  ana  his  ears  detected,  for  ever  move 
mingling  with  the  accents  of  her  love,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  soldier  in  the  court  of  the 
prison,  and  the  occasional  ring  of  his  arquebus  on  the  rocky  earth.    The  ea^le  may  not 
need  the  scream  of  his  mate,  as  she  proclaims  lier  freedom  among  the  hills  without,  while 
he  is  vainly  dashing  his  wings  against  the  bars  of  his  cage." 

With  all  his  power  of  description,  his  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  his  felicity 
of  expression,  Mr.  Simms  is  often  careless,  and  occasionally  affected.  He  sometimeB 
expresses  his  thoughts  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  but  notwithstandini^  not  always 
ttther  correct  or  graceful ;  as  vntness  the  following  extract : 

'*  ^  The  slaves  sleep,  methinks ;  but  it  will  need  that  we  look  into  each.  Keep  thyself 
within  shadow,  and  let  there  be  no  more  speech.    Hast  thou  risen  V 

'Behind  thee— I  am  close.    Go  forward,  I  see  as  well  as  thou.' 

*  Take  then  thy  dagger  in  thy  teeth,  while  thou  crawlest  after  me  :  it  will  stop  thy 
apueh — but  of  that  weliave  no  need.  The  keen  steel  must  be  our  best  speech  until  the 
business  be  ended.' " 

We  have  italicized  the  word  '  speech.*  For  this  word  our  author  has  a  pecoliar  fond- 
ness :  in  every  dozen  pages,  we  might  almost  say,  we  meet  with  it  a  dozen  times,  and 
not  always  in  a  correct  sense.  For  other  words,  he  has  a  kindred  feeling ;  viz.,  *  utter,' 
'utterly,'  '  utterance,'  *  no  less  than,'  ett.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  used  in  the 
heet  of  composition,  and  for  want  of  careful  revision,  remain  as  originally  written.  That 
the  *  Damsel  of  Darien'  was  written  in  a  hurried  manner,  we  think  the  prooflB  are  nu- 
merous. In  fact,  Mr.  Simms  writes  so  much,  and  publishes  so  often,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible, with  all  his  genius,  that  he  can  always  avoid  incorrectness  of  phrase^  and  tau- 
tology in  expression. 

We  entertain  so  much  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Sinks,  and  hold  his  works  in 
such  high  esteem,  that  we  may  well  be  pardoned  for  oandidly  indicating  a  few  of  his 
defecto.  They  may  be  easily  amended,  and  we  hold  it  the  province  of  the  critiq  no  leae 
than  the  duty  of  a  friend,  to  point  them  out. 
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PoiMB  BT  RoBBST  M.  Chablton,  avd  Thokas  J.  Chablton,  M.  D.    In  one  yo- 
hime.   pp.  174.    Boston:  Chablbs  C.  Ltttlb  and  Jambb  Bbown. 

Wb  have  hitherto  been  more  fiuniliar  with  the  proae  writings  of  Hon.  Robbbt  M. 
Chabltoit,  of  Savannah,  than  with  his  poetical  efforts.  Our  readers  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  affluence  of  his  humor,  and  the  warmth  and  feeling  which  pervade  his  more  se- 
rious prose  compositions.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Chabltoit  is 
scarcely  less  distinguished.  He  has  a  fine  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse,  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  evidently  a  warm  and  susceptible  heart;  and  these  are  important  qnalities  in  the 
formation  of  a  poetical  character.  Without  attempting  a  notice  in  detail  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  handsome  volume  before  us,  we  shall  permit  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  jus- 
tice of  our  encomium,  from  a  perusal  of  two  characteristic  extracts : 


LIFE     AND     DEATH. 


<  What  i»  Ufa,  and  what  U  death  V 
HaT«  you  teen  the  morning's  ray 
Drive  the  mieteof  night  away? 
Have  you  seen  the  flow 'ret  bloom 
O'er  the  lone  and  lileot  tomb  ? 
Haveyott  leen  the  moon  ariee, 
SbedaLBg  Instre  through  the  »kie«  f 
Have  you  marked  atfection'i  tmile 
All  the  cares  of  earth  beguile  9 
Have  ybn  seen  that  ray  o'ershaded  1 
Have  you  marked  that  flowVet  faded  1 
Bright  Diana's  orb  grow  pale  ? 
Loved  affection's  fkvors  fhii  f 
Such  Is  mortal's  fleeting  breath! 
Such  Is  life,  and  such  is  death ! 

*  What  is  lilb,  and  what  is  death  V 
Life  is  like  thai  morning  ray, 
Chasing  doubt  and  gloom  away ; 
Life  is  Tike  that  flowret's  bloom, 
Springing  o'er  misfortune's  tomb; 
Life  is  like  that  brilliant  light. 
Shining  through  afllietion's  night, 
Soothing,  like  affection's  power, 
Ail  the  pangs  of  sorrow's  hour. 


Death's  the  cloud  that  comes  to  shade, 
Comes  that  blooming  flower  to  fade; 
Comes  to  change  that  scene  of  Ugfat 
Into  sorrow's  darkest  night ; 
Comes  o'er  human  hopes  to  lower, 
Blighting  dear  affectios's  power. 
Such  is  mortal's  fleeting  breath  ; 
Such  is  life,  and  such  is  death ! 

*  What  is  life,  and  wbai  is  death  !* 
Can  you  seize  the  fleeting  shade! 
Can  yon  win  the  fickle  maid  9 
Can  you,  for  a  single  hour. 
Hold  old  Time  within  your  power  t 
Can  you  grasp  the  phantom's  form  t 
Can  vou  quell  the  raging  storm  f 
Life  is  like  that  fleeting  shade, 
Phantom  form  and  fickle  maid ; 
Like  the  hoar  that  glideth  by, 
When  the  iHends  we  love  are  nigh. 
Death  is  like  that  raging  storm. 
Blasting  hope  and  beauty's  form. 
Such  is  mortal's  fleeting  breath  ; 
Such  is  life,  and  such  is  deatkl 


The  subjoined  is  of  a  different  description,  and  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  the 
light  and  lively  sketches  with  which  Mr.  Willis  was  wont  to  relieve  his  early  scripture 
pictnres: 

SPBINO. 

'  O,  the  Sprinjr  the  honntiful  Sprtnv  ! 
It  ihiutih  RiM  ttnilelh  on  avtry  Uunf  .* 


I  S.OVB.  not  Spring:  I  cannot  bear 

"This  kind  of  flcklo  woman-weather, 
This  mingling  up  of  smile  and  tear. 

And  *  ne'er  the  same  an  hour  together.' 
One  moment  and  its  sunny  ray 

Is  shining,  bright  as  hope,  before  you ; 
The  next,  and  ere  you  cross  the  way, 

T  is  raining,  like  the  mischief,  o'er  yon  ! 

I  love  not  Spring :  its  *  blooming  flowers' 

Are  very  well  for  poets'  verses ; 
But  he  that  feels  its  *  sunny  showers,' 

Is  apt,  in  prose,  to  vent  his  curses. 
Give  me  that  season  of  the  year. 

When  nature,  more  sedate,  reposes : 
Can  man  life's  Ills  more  calmly  bear, 

Baeauae  they're  felt  *  among  the  rosea  9' 


I  love  not  Spring :  though  with  it  come 

The  swallows  from  their  winter  station, 
And  then  is  heard  the  ceaseless  hum 

Of  all  the  insect  generation  ; 
I'd  rather  have  a  cheering  fire, 

A  bottle  of  old  wine  before  me ; 
Such  twaltowB  I  much  more  admire. 

Than  those  which  now  are  flying  A'er  ata, 

I  love  not  Spring :  you  search  in  vain 

The  market  through,  to  And  a  dinner, 
And  scarce  are  able  to  obtain 

Enoufrh  to  feast  *  a  young  beginner.' 
Let  maudlin  misses  long  to  see 

The  charms  of  this  *  delightAil  seasoat' 
Such  charms,  I  must  confess,  to  me. 

Are  surely  any  thing  but  pleaslag. 


We  had  marked  for  insertion  a  few  passages  from  tho  poems  of  the  late  Thomas  J. 
Cbablton,  M.  D.  ;  who  evidently,  as  his  brother  informs  us,  possessed  a  mind  and  a 
genius  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  profisssion  $  *  and,  in  a  few  more  years^  ha 
would  have  won  for  himself  a  name^  that  would  have  desocndsd  as  a  lasting  inhsfitvioe 
to  his  chfldren.'   Our  narrow  limits,  however,  Ibibid  the  giatifieatiaii,  and  wa  areaom* 
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polled  to  tatiafy  ourtelyes  with  ealling  public  attflotioii  to  tha  volume  in  quMtion.  We 
ahoold  not  omit  to  add,  that  some  of  the  notea  to  the  poetical  text  an  in  tlie  beat  vein  of 
the  *  Georgia  Lawyer.* 


No's  Mats  :  ah  HteroaicAL  Romahcb  op  AiiBaicA.    Bj  the  Authdr  of  '  Athenia 
of  Damaacusi'  etc.    In  two  volumesi  12aio.    pp.  631.    New- York  s  Saiivbl  Col- 

MAN. 

Ws  honor  Mr.  Dawxs,  that  he  has  chosen  for  hia  maiden  novel,  scenes  and  eventa 
connected  with  that  stniggie  for  narional  existence  and  national  liberty,  which  are  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  nght*minded  American  freeman.    Throughoat  the  volumes  before 
us,  he  has  kept  up  the  spirit  of  *  old  seventy-six,'  in  a  manner  truly  striking  and  life- 
like.   As  a  novel  proper,  we  have  some  objections  to  prefer  against  'Nix*s  Mate.'  Tliere 
are  scenes  of  great  vigor,  which  are  imbued  with  a  lively  interest;  but  there  is  not  a  re- 
gular convergence  of  events  toward  a  single  fixed  point,  interrupted  only  by  incidents 
which  serve  to  keep  alive  and  stimulate  curiosity,  that  should  characterize  a  success- 
ful fiction.    Like  Mr.  Simjcs,  in  his  latest  production,  elsewhere  noticed,  Mr.  Dawbs 
excites  our  admiration  in  parts  only  of  his  work.    Some  of  his  portraitures  strike  ns  aa 
too  highly  colored,  and  certain  of  his  scenes  as  decidedly  over-wrought.    As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  latter,  we  would  cite  the  scene  with  Felton  and  the  enchantrcas,  in  her  ca- 
vern, the  description  of  which,  instead  of  being  horrid,  simply,  is  revolting.    One  great 
frnlt  of  our  author,  is  too  much  description.    He  does  not  leave  enough  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader ;  but  when  he  does  not  err  in  this  regard,  he  is  natural  and  entertain- 
ing.    We  would  rather  follow  him  in  hia  capital  limning  of  a  rough  truckman,  at  a 
tavern-bar,  trying  to  hit  a  bright  nail-head  that  projects  from  the  sanded  floor  with  hia 
whip-lash,  and  the  incidents  which  succeed,  than  to  accompany  him  in  aketchea  which 
cost  him  &r  more  labor.    The  character  of  the  heroine  is  finely  drawn ;  so  is  that  of 
Fitxvassal,  the  pirate,  whose  fortunes  are  w^  traced.    Mr.  Dawss  knows  how   to 
paint  sea-Boenes  with  as  much  truth  as  any  landaman-author  whom  we  remember  to 
have  read ;  and  stirring  actbn,  in  any  element,  doea  not  come  amiaa  fi'om  hia  hand* 
Some  of  his  episodes  are  admirable^  although  many  of  his  'philosophies,'  if  not  rather 
fine-spun,  are  certainly  misplaced.    With  all  its  defects,  however, '  Nix's  Mate'  is  an  in- 
teresting work,  and  will  command  the  public  favor.    Its  foults  are  the  natural  results 
of  a  first  attempt  at  novel-writing,  and  are  overborne  by  numeroua  beautiea  and  excel- 
lenciss,  which  will  not  a  little  enhance  the  author's  rqmtation. 


Thb  Qm :  A  CRaiSTMAS  and  Nkw-Tsab's  Paaaainr,  roa  1840.    Edited  by  Miss  Ln- 
ux.    Philadelphia :  Caut  akd  Habt. 

Thib  is  a  rich  annual,  both  in  ita  embellishments  and  its  literary  matter.  The  firat 
two  engravinga,  by  Cmbnbv,  from  paintings  by  Sullv,  are  exquisite.  We  have  seen  no- 
thing finer,  or  more  effective,  in  any  of  the  English  annuala.  Nor  ahould  vre  omit 
to  mention  the  'Isabella'  of  the  same  artists,  and  Danfobth's  spirited  rendering  of 
Lbslix's  'Don  Qmxote,*  as  scarcely  inferior  to  these  gems  of  art  Butlbb  ard  Long 
have  done  as  good  justice  to  Movxrr's  adnwable  pictures  of  *  The  Painter's  Study,'  and 
'  Bargaining  for  a  Horse,'  as  their  narrow  limits  would  allow ;  hot  much  of  the  humor 
and  apirit  of  the  originals  are  necessarily  lost.  '  The  Ghost  Book,'  engraved  by  Pbasb, 
from  a  painting  of  Cokbots,  is  a  well -conceived  and  effective  plate.  We  have  aaid, 
generally,  that  the  contenU  of  'The  Gift'  were  good ;  but  there  ia  one  story,  of  such 
excellenoe^  that  the  writer  may  be  aaid  to  carry  away  the  palm  from  all  the  other 
contributora.  We  allude  to  the  sketch  of 'Deacon  Enos,'  byMra.  Habbibt  Bxbcbbb 
Stowb.  This  story  alone  would  well  repay  the  price  of  the  vofame  which  it  gracea. 
The  eharaetera  of  *  Deacon  Enoa,'  'Uncle  Jaw,*  and  *  Silence  Jonea,'  are  to  the  life  : 
the  tme  artiat  ia  viaUa  in  evury  toach. 
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Ajiothsb  Gossip  with  ovb  Coittribvtoss. ~ We  resume  our  'Drawer/  leaving 
farther  passages  from  the  *  Note-Book'  unrecorded,  for  the  present ;  and  shall  com- 
mence by  transferring  to  this  department  an  original  paragraph,  from  our  esteemed 
fhend,  the  entertaining '  American  in  Paris^'  which  was  so  obscured  by  an  oyertumed 
ink-stand,  as  to  be  illegible^  when  wanted  in  its  place,  in  our  last  number.  Our  corres- 
pondent has  been  speaking  of  smoking,  in  one  of  the  *  Divans'  of  London:  *Hrs. 
TaoLLOPx  had  a  strong  bias  toward  lying.  I  cannot  say  I  like  her  for  this  vioe^ 
and  by  all  accounts  should  not  like  her  for  any  other ;  bat  certain  it  is,  that,  except 
among  our  western  cousins,  who  look  upon  chewing  and  spittiiig  u|>on  ladies'  frocks  in 
the  steamboat  as  invaluable  privileges,  not  to  be  abridged,  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  decencies  of  life  since  her  time.  On  this  subject,  the  Englishman  is  entitled 
suojurc  to  the  censorship.  He  never  spits,  and  indeed,  if  very  well  bred,  wont  perspire^ 
if  ladies  are  present,  of  a  hot  day.  Here  is  Latin  authority,  I  believe  frotn  Tacitus :  *  Nee 
spoit  unquam,  nee  mtdavU^  sec  fortiter  tupit-'  This  was  apparently  written  before  the 
Reform  Parliament  '  No  Englishman,'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, '  has  spat  upon  the 
floor  since  the  Heptarchy }'  an  assertion  made,  no  doubt,  from  a  decent  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties which  ought  to  govern  civilized  life,  but  in  defiance  of  history.  It  grieves  me  to 
say  it  of  so  great  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  he  and  others  of  the  glorious  reign 
of  Elizabeth  were  much  addicted  to  this  practice.  It  is  true,  Miss  Linwood  and  the 
Oobelins  had  not  yet  begun  to  weave ;  and  putting  saw-dust  on  the  floors  was  some- 
what a  relief.  I  could  readily  prove,  too,  had  I  access  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  that  Sir 
Wdliam  Temple  once  spat  upon  a  Dutch  woman's  floor  in  Holland — and  he  ambassador 
from  one  of  the  most  refined  courts  that  ever  was  in  England ;  and  a  good  old  writer, 
Feltham,  under  James  I.,  the  very  age  of  true  English  gentlemen,  and  whose  master 
wrote,  himself,  a  treatise  against  the  *vile  weed,'  speaking  of  singular  customs  in  Am- 
sterdam, says :  '  Ton  must  either  go  out  to  «pt<,  or  blush  when  you  see  the  mop  brought' 
I  could,  moreover,  mentbn  an  instance  in  the  present  century,  but  will  not,  of  a  British 
peer,  who  chewed ;  a  noble  lord,  and  as  noble  a  follow  as  ever  was  a  lord,  who  enjoyed 
a  real  quid  of  tobacco.  Indeed,  if  poets  were  authority,  I  could  prove  against  English- 
men even  worse  practices ;  but  I  have  no  mind  to  gain  a  victory  at  the  expense  of  de- 
cency. It  is  certain  that  at  the  present  time  no  English  lady  would  maintain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  who  spits,  and  that  no  English  gentleman  regards  the  custom 
without  disgust  As  regards  our  genteel  classes,  the  ofience  is  exaggerated  by  European 
travellers,  taking,  no  doubt,  their  examples  from  steam-boats  and  taverns,  filled  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  not  considering  that  all  manner  of  persons  in  America 
travel.  It  is  true^  that  cigars  and  spitting-boxes  are  in  use,  when  the  women  are  not 
present,  in  our  best  city  houses ;  but  spitting  on  the  floor  is  to  be  numbered  with  the 
■na  of  those  who  made  love  to  our  grandmothers.' 


Tmaa  is  a  sortof  vagoe  picturesqueness  abont  the  accompanying  stanzas,  which  will 
oonunend  them  to  many  readefa.   They  were  written  upon  the  ocouiienoc  of  an  ex- 
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tensive  oonflagntioii,  two  or  three  yeve  Bince,  in  the  foreets  of  Ntw-Jereeyi  in  whidi 
an  old  '  crone'  wm  burned  to  death : 

A  SPARK  FROM  AN  OLD  CRONE's  PIPB. 


A  iKBTtH  raoM  Lira. 


Alt  sfed  croae  b«fbre  ber  door 

Wu  swayiof  to  and  fro, 
Mattoriof  and  mambliog  o*er  and  o*er 

Tb«  tbouf  bta  of  lonf  ago ; 
A«  aoBM  craek'd  bell,  wUb  fbdiiif  toae, 
Ropoatiuf  ebimea  iti  yoatb  bad  known. 

Far  in  bobind  oaeb  vawninf  brow, 

An  eje  waa  ■mouiderinf , 
And  well  iu  lustre,  waaiof  now, 

Suited  tbe  mined  tbinf ; 
Her  frajr  locks  floatinfr  on  tbe  blast. 
Like  sbreds  around  a  shattered  mast. 

No  wonder  men  seemed  cold,  to  one 

So  strange  and  out  of  date ; 
Her  Tory  shadow  in  tbe  snn 

Seemed  mimicking  ber  state  : 
And  moodily  nhe  torned  away, 
And  dropped  ber  broken  pipe  of  elaj. 

What  mattered  all  that  aged  crone 

Gould  think,  or  say,  or  do? 
T  was  little  she  had  ever  koowa, 

And  less  her  dotage  knew : 
Tet  many  long  shall  eurae  tbe  day. 
That  dotard  dropped  her  pipe  of  day. 

A  light  shone  through  ber  window  framo ; 

She  sUrted,  half  afraid  t 
But  knew  not  *t  was  ber  ftineral  flame, 

That  she  herself  had  made : 
*  Tbe  moon  is  very  bright,'  she  snid. 
And  turned  her  in  her  narrow  bed. 

That  sudden  gleam  of  light  waa  thrown 

Within  the  gloomy  wood  ; 
And  the  tall  trees  appeared  to  moan. 

And  tremble,  where  they  stood, 
Before  the  path  of  that  fierce  flame, 
That  glared  upon  them,  as  it  came. 

A  horseman  on  a  distant  height, 

Had  staid  his  steed  to  gaze ; 
He  wondered  at  the  glaring  light. 

That  burned  with  fitful  blaze. 
And  oonld  not  think  what  it  might  be  — 
Perhaps  some  fire  of  jubilee. 

But  let  him  ride  as  he  might  ride, 

That  fire  came  fast  behind  { 
T  was  spreading  far,  't  was  spreading  wide, 

Before  the  rising  wind  i 
Cmokttng  and  creeping  up  the  treea. 
And  leaping  forward  on  the  breeze. 

Tbe  bird  had  snnir  ber  eToning  song. 

And  fed  each  little  one ; 
*T  was  all  she  knew  of  right  and  wrong. 

That  duty  she  had  done : 
And  with  a  melancholy  cry. 
She  abeltered  them,  with  diem  to  die. 


Like  stragglers  fW>m  a  mi|bty  roat, 

Tbe  cinders  seemed  to  fly, 
And  A«ntichly  to  go  about 

Their  errand  through  tbe  aky. 
And  the  Idne  cabin's  sudden  glare 
Told  of  the  cruel  spoiler  there. 

A  mother  in  that  lonely  cot. 

Had  knelt  beside  her  child ; 
And  lingered,  ere  she  left  the  spot 

To  wander  in  the  vrild; 
As  if  some  spell  were  round  bis  rest. 
In  that  dear  home,  which  lore  bad  blest 

Tbe  lingering  lessons  of  tbe^day 
IVere  shadowed  still  bebiad, 

And  in  hia  features*  quiet  play. 
She  watched  tbe  novice  mind : 

And  now,  too  latOrWitb  thrilling  sersna. 

She  waked  him  from  that  gentle  drenm. 

A  little  boy  had  wandered  there. 

Within  the  trackless  wood. 
And  be  had  said  his  infknt  pmyer. 

And  mournftiHy  he  stood. 
And  called  upon  his  mother's  n 
And  in  each  rustle,  tbonght  she 


What  though  the  oak,  and  pine,  and  ir. 
Were  crowded  dark  and  grim  f 

He  knew  that  be  bad  come  from  ber. 
Could  she  not  coom  to  him  f 

Yes !  she  would  come ;  and  as  he  aried, 

He  hissed  the  knot  her  bands  bad  tied. 

The  Are  roTealed,  with  ghaedy  light, 

Tbe  robbers*  covert  den. 
Where  quarrelling,  in  desperate  fight, 

There  la^  two  outlawed  men. 
With  gasping  breath,  and  glaring  eye  — 
Noithm-  would  yield,  though  both  must  die. 

Through  many  a  dun  and  hazy  day. 

The  flames  were  raging  wild ; 
But  now  the  sun's  unclouded  my 

On  the  wide  waste  has  smiled  ; 
At  length  that  fearfbl  Are  is  o*er. 
And  the  fierce  meteor  ftighta  no 


The  ftay  smoke  wavers  in  the  air, 
Where  forests Intdy  swayed; 

Tbe  mother  and  her  child  lie  there. 
And  there  the  boy  is  laid : 

And  where  yon  embers  still  are  bright^ 

The  murderers  lay  in  desperate  fight ! 

Tbe  fire  bums  low,  with  dying  wnil. 

It's  dreadfbl  labor  done, 
As  a  tired  soldier  tells  bis  tale. 

When  the  fierce  fight  is  done. 
But  many  long  shall  curse  the  day. 
That  dotard  «lropped  her  pipe  or  elay! 


a.T. 


The  conflagration  of  a  forest  is  a  sublime  spectacle.  A  native  *  pendller*  has  well  de- 
scribed the  scene.  '  I  have  seen  one^'  says  he^ '  that  was  like  the  Thousand  Ck>lumns  of 
Constantinople  ignited  to  a  red  heat,  and  oorered  with  cartnmeles  and  tongues  of  flaaw. 
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It  waB  a  temple  of  fires  the  floor  living  coals;  the  roof  a  heaving  drvpery  of  crimson ; 
the  aisles  held  up  by  blazing  and  innumerable  pillars,  sometimes  swept  by  the  wind  till 
they  stood  in  still  and  naked  redness,  while  the  eye  could  see  far  into  their  depths,  and 
again  covered  and  wreathed  and  laved  in  ever-changing  billows  of  flame/  We  want  an 
American  Tempestai  or  '  Savage  Rosa,'  to  wreak  such  pictures  on  canvass. 


Wb  seldom  give  place  to  the  remarks  of  contributors  upon  the  writings  of  thm  fellow 
artists ;  yet  in  the  following,  there  is  an  interesting  question  involved,  as  well  as  deserved 
praise  and  querulous  good-nature,  if  the  last  term  be  not  a  parodoz :  'The  October  number 
of  the  KMicxBasocuBB,  although  received  rather  late,  has  been  devoured  most  greedily, 
by  our  literary  gourmands.  The  German-like  solemnity  and  wildness  of  Profiessor 
LoiropfiLLOw's  'Fifth  Psalm'  is  incomparable.  Could  Gtoethe  or  Schiller  be  privileged 
to  read  it  onetf  I  think  they  would  read  it  again!  However,  some  few  of  Mr. 
LoMOFBLLOw's  admireTB  are  sadly  puzzled,  or  to  say  the  least,  suspicious  of  their  know- 
ledge, in  relation  to  the  'wind  Euroclydon/  *The  euphony  of  the  stanza  is  capital,' 
say  they ; '  but  Euroclydon  I  what  in  the  name  of  Boreas  does  it  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  V 
'  Gentlemen,  poetry  licenses  a  wind  to  blow  where  it  listeth.'  *Oat  on  your  licenses  I' 
say  they ;  '  the  Euroclydon  is  a  bilious  Nor'-Easter,  and  bloweth  only  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean!'   I  beg  to  be  enlightened.'         

With  the  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  a  literary  ex*  editor,  who  honored  the  edito* 
rial  profession  while  he  was  a  member  of  it,  we  must  close  our  *  drawer,'  leaving  nume- 
rous articles  unnoticed ;  and  some,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  which  were  promised  insertion 
in  the  present  number : 

THE      BURIAL      AT     SEA. 


ICN. 


*  AecoM?4liitD  by  fa«r  Aithar,  ihe  bad  left  fcier  borne  in  feeble  healib,  hoping  that  a  pea  voyage 
and  a  winter's  resideace  in  the  f  enial  climate  of  Italy,  would  prove  bcDcficial ;  but  all  in  vain !  On 
the  eTeningof  the  sixth,  when  fourteen  day*  out  from  New-York,  she  died,  and  on  tbe  following 
noraing,  her  body  waa  deposited  In  the  great  deep.'  Jcvuhal  or  a  Teatcllbb. 

Afar  from  thoee  whose  love  had  made  Jost  one! 

Long  hours  of  silent  sufftiring  dear  to  thee. 
Death  called  thee  home,  when  tbe  broad  evening  sun 
Was  resting  on  the  sea ! 

No  more,  wben  summer  flowers  their  sweets  are  flinging. 

Upon  the  slumbrous  air,  o'er  valleys  wide, 
Shalt  thou  sad  songs  of  olden  time  be  singing, 
At  quiet  eventide. 

No  more,  wben  clear  ttost  in  the  moonligfat  gleaming, 

When  midnight  winds,  through  leafless  wooda  are  sighlngi 
No  more  of  pleasant  memories  fondly  dreaming, 
Shalt  thou  be  lying : 

Swayed  by  tbe  motion  of  tbe  restless  deep. 
Far  down  in  coral  halls,  divinely  reared. 
To  amphyonic  muiiic,  tbou  dost  sleep 

la  death,  by  death  endeared ! 

There,  in  a  tomb  of  nature's  proud  adorning, 
O  gentle  soul !  In  thy  pure  faith  unabaken* 
Securely  sleep,  till  on  a  new  life's  morning. 
Thy  blue  eyes  waken ! 


Wiu.  our  new  contributor,  who  wrote  the  capital  essay  upon  *  Boots,'  with  a  qtmoM. 
motto  from  old  Wattok,  fiivor  us  with  a  Mccond  copy?  —  the  first  being  mislaid,  or 
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lost —  nmply  because  it  waa  good  enough  to  be  a  pocket-companion,  in  mannacript,  for 
the  edification  of  a  private  reader  or  two.  Apropos  to  this :  a  young  American  friend, 
who  possesses  as  much  modesty  as  humor,  was  decoyed  into  a  clever  pun  upon  this 
theme  of  tight  boots,  while  in  Paris,  not  long  since.  He  discovered,  he  says,  soon  after 
hia  arrival,  diat  his  English  *  fire-buckets*  were  not  'k  la  mode  de  Paris.'  Heaccordingly 
•topped  at  a  cordonnier^s,  and  was  enticed  into  buying  a  pair  of  ezcruciators,  which 
placed  his  extremities  in  extreitiity.  He  hobbled  along,  rq;>eating  to  himself  the  well- 
known  miserere,  *Oh,  lather !  what  a  world  of  pain  lies  in  the  small  orb  of  one  parti- 
cular com,'  when  he  suddenly  encountered  a  friend:  *Where^  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
crustes,' said  he^  *  did  you  get  so  badly  shod  ?  You  will  have  a  cornucopia  in  both  boots 
before  night  V  *In  the  Rut  dt  Taitehout^^  answered  the  victim,  *  where  I  observed  an 
artist's  address  conspicuously,  and  as  it  seems  ominously,  displayed.  What  could  one 
expect,  but  discomfort,  to  proceed  from  the  Rut  dt  Tighi^hoot  F 


Cootn  TST !  — '  Bchtlst's  MiscsLtAwv.'  --  In  our  August  number,  we  animadverted 
upon  the  'coolness'  of  *Bentley's  Miscellany,'  in  copying  Mr.  lavino's  articles  from 
this  Magazine,  Without  giving  credit  to  their  original  source,  and  with  mutilationa  and 
interpolations,  suited  to  the  meridian  of  London.  In  the  October  number  of  the  excess- 
ively interesting  and  scrupulously  honest  periodical  in  question,  after  some  pleaaant  and 
complimentary  remarks  touching  the  KicicKKBBocxEa,  the  gentlemanly  publ'sho-  as- 
sumes the  bully,  and  pronounces  the  charge  of  unacknowledged  piracy  to  be  'fidse.* 
We  have^  therefore,  but  to  reiterate  the  charge,  and  to  affirm  that  it  is  true  in  every  par^ 
Uadetr,  Mr.  Dicksms,  whose  attractive  papers  in  the  '  Miscellany'  were  all  that  ever 
made  that  windy  publication  readable,  was  requested  by  us  to  exchange  the  mss.  of 
'Oliver  Twist'  for  those  of  '  The  Crayon  Papers,'  for  simultaneous  publication  in  both 
countries.  He  returned  for  answer,  that  having  retired  from  the  '  Miscellany,'  he  could 
not  comply  with  the  proposition,  (made  to,  and  only  known  by,  himself,)  which  would 
otherwise  have  given  him  great  pleasure ;  and  kindly  added,  that  our  readers  should 
havs  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  him  originally^  through  these  pages.  No  other 
proposition  than  this  was  authorized  to  be  made  by  any  person ;  no  other  ever  waa 
made.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  proof,  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Bsntlby  himself  to 
the  London  partner  of  the  flourishing  house  of  Wiley  and  Putnam,  written  afrer  he 
had  began  to  pirate  our  articles,  as  well  as  in  one  which  enclosed  it,  from  the  req)ectable 
firm  in  question.  Thus  much  for  'cool  impudence,'  extenuated  by  &lsehood,  and  upheld 
by  bravado. 


Good  Bbxkdino.— The  author  of  'The  Laws  of  Etiquette,'  heretofote  noticed  in 
these  pagea,  has  given  another  volume  to  the  public,  of  about  the  aame  number  of 
leavea,  which  he  entitles  '  The  Canons  of  Good  Breeding;  or  the  Hand  Book  of  the 
Man  of  Fashion.*  We  have  seen  the  work  utterly  condemned  by  those  whose  opinions 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  respect;  but  we  must  think,  without  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion. With  a  good  deal  that  is  useless,  to  a  person  of  proper  sense  and  feeling,  and  one 
or  two  precepta  that  are  certainly  pernicious,  there  is  mingled  much  wholesome  advice, 
and  admirable  comments  upon  manners,  and  the  more  refined  intercourse  of  society. 
Some  of  the  directions  for  the  regulation  of  your  true  'man  of  the  world'  are  amuaing 
enough.    Take,  for  example,  the  following : 

'  If  you  are  driving  in  company  with  another  who  holds  the  reins,  you  should  inost 
aarefuUy  abstain  firom  even  the  slightest  mterference,  by  word  or  act,  with  the  province 
of  the  driver.  Any  comment,  advice,  or  gesture  of  control,  implies  a  reproof;  which  is 
very  oflbnsiva.    If  6xen  be  any  point  of  imminent  danger,  where  you  thmk  hia  conduct 
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wrong,  von  may  suegest  a  change,  but  it  must  be  done  with  sreat  delicacy,  and  most  be 
pre&cea  by  an  apology.  During  the  ordinary  course  of  the  drive,  you  should  reaga 
yourself  wholly  to  his  control,  and  be  entirely  passive.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  ou 
xnanner,  or  have  not  confidence  in  his  skill,  you  need  not  drive  with  him  again ;  but 
while  you  are  with  him,  you  should  yield  impucitlv  ' 

Now  with  due  deference  to  the  '  Canons  of  Good  Breeding,'  we  would  remind  the  an- 
thor,  that  the  '  Almighty  has  placed  kU  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter;*  and  the  forced 
nonchalance  of  even  a  man  of  fashion,  will  not  be  found  proof  against  this  authority. 

The  utmost  assurance  of  our  friend ^  that  *  all  is  right,'  could  never  make  us  fed 

safe  in  his  phaeton.  '  I  know  this  road  like  a  map,'  he  is  wont  to  say  ;  and  when  you 
are  suddenly  strown  along  the  avenue,  you  think  of  the  honest  Hibernian,  playing  pilot 
for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  '  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  coast  V  asks  the 
doubting  captain.  *Is  it  sure  ?  I  know  every  rock  in  this  harbor  —  and  there's  one  of 
'em !'  he  adds,  with  eyes  startmg  from  their  sockets,  as  the  vessel's  keel  grinds  upon 
the  submarine  granite. 


Music—  Sirgzno.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  city  readers  to 
the  claims  of  a  new  artistt,  upon  their  fsivor  and  patronage.  Miss  Ellbn  BlumduAi 
Number  114,  Waverley  Place,  who  has  but  recently  arrivedin  town  frott  England,  bringa 
us  letters  from  the  best  sources  abroad,  which  speak  warmly  of  her  varied  excellence, 
as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  music,  and  especially  of  singing.  She  is  a  pupil  of 
Signor  CaiviLu ;  and  like  all  his  pupils,  whom  we  have  ever  encountered,  she  re- 
flects honor  upon  his  instruction.  We  speak  with  the  more  confidence  in  this  matter, 
since  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Blundbll  accompany  herself  upon  the 
piano-forte,  in  two  or  three  beautiful  compositions,  original  both  in  the  music  and  tha 
verse.  Her  style  is  pure,  and  her  execution  exceedingly  spirited  and  artiste-like.  Be- 
ing familiar  with  the  best  German,  Italian,  and  English  masters  of  the  art,  Miss  Blun- 
omu.  can  scarcely  lail  to  command  ample  success  as  a  teacher,  in  our  muaic-loving  com- 
munity. 


Panosama  of  Lima.  —  The  panorama  of  Lima,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Rotunda,  near 
Broadway,  corner  of  Prince  and  Mercer- streets,  is  without  exception  the  most  efiectivo 
view,  on  a  large  scale,  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  this  city.  Our  metropolitan  readers, 
who  have  been  familiar  with  the  vast  panorama  of  Jerusalem,  will  require  no  ^rtber 
praise  than  is  contained  in  the  foct,  that  the  present  view  of  Lima  is  fer  superior  to  that 
fine  production,  which  proved  so  attractive  during  the  whole  period  of  itsexhibitioii.  It 
is  not  alone  the  metropolis  of  Peru,  the  once  glorious  *  land  of  the  Sun,'  magnificent  as 
it  is,  in  its  architectural  monuments,  which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  pic- 
ture; but  the  noble  mountain-scenery,  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque  forms,  as  if  by 
some  freak  of  nature,  the  distant  landscape,  landward,  the  Pacific,  sleeping  calmly  in 
rosy  light,  beyond  Callao  and  San  Lorenzo ;  all  together  compoae  a  panorajna  of  ui^ 
quailed  extent  and  beauty. 


MBBCAMTiui  LiiaABv  AssociATioK. — The  programme  of  Leeturaa  before  this  Sb* 
Btitution,  for  the  coming  winter,  has  been  published.  It  is  rich  in  promise.  Among  th$ 
lecturers,  we  remark  the  names  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dxwsv,  Prof.  Longfllow,  A.  H.  Evui9tt« 
Esq.,  Prof.  Sillimak,  Samvbl  Ward,  Jr.,  Dr.  Follxn,  Prof.  OuMsraD,  of  New-Ha- 
ven, with  others  equally  eminent.  We  think  the  Association  has  erred  in  the  number 
of  lectures  upon  the  same  subjects,  in  two  or  throe  instances.  The  ability  of  the  lectu* 
rers,  however,  may  perhaps  nullify  these  objectioiu  with  the  audience. 
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The  CHOnriAif  ExAMimm.  —  la  a  notice  of  this  excellent  periodical,  in  our  Septem- 
ber number,  there  ooeorred  a  slight  error  of  iact,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  eorreec 
The  eloquent  article  upon  the  '  Moral  Character  of  Grsist/  which  we  attribnted  to  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  as  we  thought  on  good  internal  evidence,  was  written,  we  are  ainoe 
informed,  by  Rev.  Ephbaik  Pbasodt,  of  New-Bedford,  Msss.  We  omitted,  also^  to 
jidyert,  as  was  our  intention,  to  an  article  in  the  same  number,  on  Gobthx  and  Schu^ 
LIB,  from  the  pen,  as  we  learn,  of  Mr.  Qxoaox  Bamcboft.  For  critical  analysis,  and 
clearness  and  vigor  of  style,  we  know  not  when  we  have  seen  its  superior.  The  No- 
vember number  of  the  '  Examiner*  is  on  our  Uble.  We  have  had  but  time,  in  a  cursory 
glance  through  its  pages,  to  perceive  that  the  interest  of  its  papers  continues  undimi- 
nished. One  of  the  most  attractive  articles  is  the  third  of  a  so-ies,  *  Scenes  in  Judea,' 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  after  the  manner  of  the  *  Palmyra  Letters,'  which  they  bid 
fair  to  equal. 


THE     DRAUA. 


Trb  Pabk.  —  Thft  uBtnral  and  spirited  acting  of  Bfn.  Pitswilliam,  HuriDf  bcr  eafBf eoMnt,  has 
kapc  the  anJianeea  of  tiiia  houM  in  a  state  of  good  linnior  and  oaqaaKfiad  adsiiratlon.  Witboat 
|ha  aasiataoca  of  a  particularly  haadaoMe  faea,  or  parson,  aba  paiiaiiBi  aB  irratiatiblapowar  to  via 
Che  applaase  of  all  who  attend  bar  flai»bad  parsonatioBs  of  ebamciar.  8ba  pnssoaiss  Mora  vcibb- 
lility  of  taleni  iban  any  of  bar  pradaeaeaors,  witb  Cbe  asaeptioa,  parbapa,  of  Vutbm{  and  tka 
great  ehana  of  aU,is  tba  perfect  kouknmmit  wbieh  penradas  it  She  saeiBs  to  do  noibiaf  artificially, 
or  witb  eflbrt.  Tbe  cbaracters  whick  sbe  assumes,  seem  created  for  ber,  or  ratbar,  witb  aacb  ebansa 
of  dress,  she  appears  created  for  theat  la  the  amusing  scenes  of  the  '  Widow  Wiggins,*  itha  is  no 
more  that  respectable  lady  in  search  of  a  bnahaod  who  is  fond  of  music,  than  she  is  bcr  *  svn  Jackey/ 
who  beats  bis  drum,  is  always  hungry,  and  wants  bis  *  ba-baa.*  One  moment  she  is  grinding  tba 
band-orgao,  as  tbe  strolling  Savoyard,  and  telling  a  pathetic  story  of  his  wanderings,  and  warbling 
bit  native  melodies ;  ia  tbe  next,  behold  ber  a  French  ballad -singer,  grown  a  foot  in  pattieoala, 
amiling,  gay,  dashing,  aad  bold  as  a  grisette,  proud  in  tba  ac<|ul»itkMi  of  a  now  ribband.  Than  Iha 
minute  perfection  of  the  style  in  wbkb  the  ballad  is  given  ;  tbe  characteristic  r^>idity  ofuttaranaB, 
and  tbe  abominable  screech,  so  bizarre  and  yet  so  natural ;  and  than  again  tbe  vanerable  spjaalar, 
tottering  along  in  the  hope  of  at  last  finding  a  Benedict  worthy  tbe  smilesof  a  virgin  of  aizty-two, 
who,  though  cruwaed  with  years,  has  neither  loet  her  woman's  vanity,  ber  smilaa,  nor  ber  voice ;  and 
fhe  song,  too  —  the  '  Si-hi-hizty-too«h0o-boo '  —  is  among  the  irresistibles.  Bnt  it  b  not  alone  upoa 
ibese  eccentricities,  that  Mrs.  Fitswilliam  depends.  Her  comic  acting,  in  parts  where  frolic, 
good  natnre,  aad  a  little  coquetry  combine,  is  without  a  snperior.  We  like,  especially,  tbe  spirit 
and  soul  which  she  seems  to  imak  into  erery  character  she  persoaatet,  Tba  Inlarestiag  '  boarding 
•ebool  style,*  ao  mach  in  ikvar  with  OMny  pretty  aetresaas  that  wa  bava  aaan,  finds  do  ooaaidafBtiaa 
srith  bar.  8ba  appears  natural,  without  trying  to  be  interesting,  and  is  aftetiva  beeansa  aba  ia 
aatural.  A  now*  piaca  by  Bocbstobb,  entitled  *  SimgU  Lj/k,*  a  sort  of  cwuntarpart  to  *  MmrUd 
Liftf*  bas  been  produced  andar  4ba  direction  of  Mrs.  Fitswuuliam,  and  admirably  performed  by 
ber  and  the  best  of  the  stock  company.  Mr.  P(,acidc,  as  *  Pink ey,*  and  Mrs.  Fitswilliam  as 
'Kitty  Skylark,'  Mrf>.  Vernoii  and  Mr.FisHEK,  Mrs.  Whbatlet  aad  Mr.  CHiPPBaoALB,Mr.  RicB- 
inos,  and  Miss  Coshmaw,  were  all  elTective  in  the  personages  they  assumed.  Mr.PLACiDB  ia  cer- 
tainly tbe  most  sleek,  basbAil,  and  altogether  tbe  wtccsf  young  bachelor  that  wa  have  over  becema 
acquainted  witb.  Ue  is  not  only  a  *  pink '  in  name,  a  very  violet  *  ueatk  a  moesy  stooa  *  ia  aodaaty, 
but  a  sort  of  locomotive  sensitive  plant,  shrinking  even  before  it  is  touched.  *  Miss  Kitty  Skylark,' 
his  vary  antipodes,  his  bane  and  antidote,  was  equally  well  supported  by  Mrs.  Fitswilliam  ;  and 
tbe  dreadfiil  situaiioua  into  which  she  places  poor  *  Pinkay,'  through  bis  ezcaasive  love  for  bar,  are 
aawttg  tbe  mirtb-oMvars.  But  it  would  be  ituuBttae  to  tka  rest  of  tka  porfarmars,  to  aay  that  avaa 
these  two  personations  wore  more  true  to  tbe  life,  than  were  iboee  which  tbay  raprasentad.  Mra. 
Vbbmom  bad  notao  much  to  do  as  we  could  bnva  wished;  but  it  is  naadleaa  taaay,  that  brari^  with 
ber  is  never  an  excuse  for  negligence.  Mrs.  Wbbatlbv  wna  tbe  beau  ideal  of  a  cross,  man-hating, 
ugly  old  maid ;  (would  to  heaven  such  a  character  only  ajctsted  ia  idea !)  the  fit  companion  for  Mr. 
Chippiwdalb's  crabbed  bachelor.  There  is  but  one  fault  to  find  in  Mr.  Chippihdalb's  repcesaBtn- 
lion  of  this  character,  and  this  may'be,  in  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  abilliog  gallery,  no  foalt  at  all.  For 
Hraelvee,  we  do  not  like  tba  buffoonary  of  some  of  bis  ezitsj  tba  dapping  bis  bands  nndar  bis  coal 
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UJlt,  and  trottiDf  off  in  ft  hurry-tcurry  step,  like  a  doukajr  with  a  tpring  halt.  Mr.  Chippbmdale 
is  too  teotibla  an  actor,  f  enarally,  to  eommit  tuch  fooleries  often ;  and  it  wovld  please  bis  admirers 
to  see  him  banish  them  aliof  ether.  Mr.  Richimgs  was  perfect  as  an  exqutaite  of  the  sappy,  self-ad> 
mirittf  order.  Mr.  Fisrbe  made  the  bvst  of  an  indiffereat  part,  and  Miss  CimKMAN  looked  and 
acted  as  if  she  really  did  went  a  hasband.  Indeed,  the  stock  compiiny  beve  showed  in  this  piece, 
■ore  pluinly  than  we  were  brfore  wiJlinf  to  admit,  that,  united,  they  pos«ess  talents,  which.  In  this 
town  at  least,  defy  competition. 

MoNsiBint  ALBZAiroaB  has  been  aslonisbiiif  multitudes,  by  his  eatraordinary  vontriloqaisai, 
metamorphosea,  and  imitations  of  character.  He  is  truly  a  snr prisiiif  genius  in  his  way ;  and  anless 
sundry  dark  hints  touching  his  connection  with  old '  Clootie'  are  true,  we  cannot  imaf  ino  where  ha 
received  his  tuition.  The  Opera,  too,  has  again  presented  its  charms,  and  more  temptingly  than 
during  the  last  engagement  of  Mrs.  Manvkrs  and  company.  The  whole  troopeeem  in  better  voice, 
«nd  OMire  able  to  do  justice  to  tbemselces,  and  the  compositions  which  they  eseeute.  Some  new 
operas  are  spoken  of,  as  about  to  be  produced;  with  music,  we  hope,  such  as  we  of  the  mwiime 
emdihu  can  understand.  We  regret  that  time  and  space  do  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  excellent 
play  of  *  The  Village  Doctor/  Utely  produced,  end  espeetalfy  of  the  exquisite  performance  of  Mr. 
Placidb  therein.  We  csn  only  say,  that  it  is  a  story  of  intonsn  interest,  Ailed  with  Incidents  and 
situations,  atfecting  and  truly  dramatic  We  confess  a  most  agreeable  surprise  at  obsenring  the 
degree  of  almost  tragic  power  which  Mr.  Placiob  sTinced  in  bis  performance  of  '  Doctor  Lebon- 
cosur.    We  hope  to  revert  to  this  drama  again.  c 

Nafioical  TRBATaa.— Mr.  Wallack  may  say,  with  an  ancient,  that  he  glories  not  so  much  la 
never  fklling,  as  In  rising  every  time  he  falls.  No  sooner  is  he  destroyed,  *  stock  and  fluke,*  by  an- 
foreseon  disaster,  than  we  find  him,  with  his  faithful  theatrical  troupe  around  him,  directing 
their  energies  and  talent  to  a  sacces^l  issue,  both  as  regards  the  company,  aad  well-pleaeed  audi* 
«Ma.  Bright  particular  stars,  also,  are  continnnlly  shining  in  his  Armament.  The  new  opera  of 
'  Gttstavus*  was  brought  out  with  a  completeness—  a  liberality  of  expenditure,  in  decorations,  scene* 
ry,  dresses,  etc,  —  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  charming  performances  of  the  principal  ope- 
ratic corps.  Miss  BHiaaBrr,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  H.  Wallack,  etc  There  is  a  deep  dramatic  interest 
In  the  incidents,  snd  the  choruses  are  sdmirable,  *  Long  live  the  King!'  by  the  entire  company, 
amid  the  waving  of  gay  hats,  caps,  and  tarpaulins,  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  admission.  Mr. 
Chablcs  Kban  has  closed  a  second  engagement,  with  the  highest  honors.  As  *  Hamlet,*  *Maebeth,* 
*  Richard  the  Third,*  and  'Clande  Melnotte,'  he  won  the  most  nipt urous  applause  fh>m  large  and 
.discriminsting  audiences.  Mr.  FoaacsT  succeeded,  opening  with  'Richelieu,'  which  is  deemed  by 
•iDany  of  his  admirers  to  be  the  very  host  of  his  personations,  not  even  excepting  his*  Lear.'  The 
establishment  of  a  new  and  spacious  metropolitso  thestre,  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Wallack,  Is  no  longer  doubtful.  It  will  occupy  the  ample  square  upon  which  Washington  Hall 
now  stonds,  and  being  built  of  granite,  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  ornaments  of  the  city. 

*  Tm  PcBi,  oE  THB  EncRANTBO  FoivNTAiii  * — A  BOW  Opera,  under  this  title,  has  bean  produead 
by  the  composer,  Mabobb,  and  the  author  of  the  libretto,  S.  J.  Baaa,  Esq.  Those  who  had  tba 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  performance,  were  much  delifbted  with  the 
entire  composition.  Without  labored  '  execution,'  interesting  only  to  the  ear  of  a  perfect  musician, 
it  is  a  masterly  production.  The  style  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  please,  being  light,  graceful, 
and  elegant.  The  bill  announces  that  the  scenes  are  connected  with  enchantment ;  and  although 
somewhat  a  threadbare  subject,  yet  th«  author  has  treated  it  so  happily,  that  the  tale  so  often  told 
seeBU  quite  new  agaia.  In  most  operas,  the  plot  is  either  devoid  of  interest,  or  without  plausibility. 
Grounds  for  these  objections  do  not  exist  in  *  The  Peri.*  Wa  have  so  few  origiaal  musical  puUiea- 
tions,  that  the  announcement  of  a  new  opera  will  create  a  sensation ;  and  the  reader  will  feel  that  a 
treat  is  In  preparation.  Mr.  Wallace  hss  decided,  as  we  leara,  to  produce  this  opera  near  the  first 
of  next  month ;  and,  with  that  liberality  which  has  secured  htm  troops  of  flriends,  he  did  not  requira 
an  age  to  make  his  decision,  or  decide  to  reject  it,  because  it  was  an  American  production. 

Attbactivb  ExHtaiTTON.  — We  have  small  room  to  speak  of  M.  ALBXANDiBVAmMARB's  as- 
tansive  eolleetion  of  original  paintings  and  drawings,  bow  exhibitlog  at  the  Academy  of  Deeiga, 
Cllaton  Halt  We  mint  aay,  however,  thst  being  of  large  Tari«*ty,  and  proceeding  from  the  first 
artiste  in  every  country  of  Europe,  it  were  impossible  that  they  should  not  compose  a  very  attrac- 
tive exhibition.  The  album  of  sketches  and  emineot  autographs,  is  another  papular  feature  of 
the  collaetioB.    We  kaow  of  no  place  where  an  hoar  or  two  could  be  mora  pleasantly  passed. 
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L1T£RARY    RXCOBD. 

*Wiu»  Flowbu  from  Nxw-EiioLAirD.'—We  cannot  better  commend  the  oopbQf 
volume  of  poetry,  reoeotly  put  forth  by  Mrs.  Feancxs  SAionrr  Osgood,  than  by  quo- 
ting her  own  gr«cefiil  preface.  The  title  of  the  work  indicalet  the  variety  of  its  con- 
tenU;  and  the  reader  will  need  no  surer  evidence  of  its  excellence,  than  is  indicated 
in  the  stansas  which  follow: 

TO     MT     BOOK. 


Farbwbll !  ny  frafile,  flower-ilUed  book! 

I  fliBf  the*  on  the  stream  of  time, 
Witli  lUteriftfr  band  and  IbarAil  soal, 

h»  In  tbo  orient's  enany  dine. 
The  maiden  triou  her  fmffraat  lamp, 

A  tiny ,  faiat,  bat  loTe^fed  spark, 
And  iramMiag  %vrm  to  donblAil  wavaa, 

Illamad  and  wreathed,  her  fairy  bariu 

My  simple  flowers !  a  heaTen  of  lore 

Was  o'er  yo  when  to  badded  flrst. 
And  Lo?e  pronovaced  the  hlossomi  fair, 

Hii  owa  Ibad  smiles  aad  tears  had  anraad* 
Alas !  the  farlaad's  liffht  will  die 
lleneath  a  colder  critic's  eye! 
MRm  soft  wings  fhaned  ye  into  bloom; 

How  will  yn  bear  a  rader  breath? 
Ah!  wintry-wiud  and  tempest-gloom 

Will  ehih  yoar  light  laaras  anto  death! 

Far«weU,mybarh!  yet  oaco  agaia, 

I  wfMild  my  wish  mnrht  gnide  tboe  still, 
To  clear  the  plrata««ritic's  dea, 

Who  *4  blight  thy  tender  freight  at  will  | 
The  syren.  Fame,  in  Tain  should  siag. 

Thou  'dstskun  Distinction's  lofty  sea, 
And  only  paase  at  fKeadly  ports. 

Whom  partial  ayes  will  look  Ibrthaa. 
There  Lore,  taraed  pilot  fbr  thy  sake, 


Thy  bumble  belm  would  proudly  take  { 
And  aoehor  thee  secure  from  stona, 
la  soma  traa  heart,  with  watoooM,  w 


Yet  Tain  the  hope — the  fear  —  perehaaca ; 

For  BMoy  a  Teasel  held  and  brare. 
With  riehor  fralf  ht  and  fhiroreail, 

Aad  prow  that  proudlier  cats  the  wavo. 
Is  on  the  stream ;  and  'mid  them  ail  — > 

The  str<Mig,  the  lofty,  swift  and  free. 
With  eurraat  eoia  Ibr  aMrehandiso  — 

Who  Lore's  light  gondola  wiU  sea  f 
Or,  if  beheld—  the  critic  stern 

If  ay  scorn,  for  prise  of  richer  coet. 
The  smnllar  craft ;  how  sooa  wilt  thoa 

In  cold  oblinoo's  wave  be  loeti 

Yet  fhre  thee  well !  It  was  not  Pride, 

'That  sheeted  home  thy  flaturing  saila. 
That  laanehod  thee  oa  the  o'erbardeaad 

Aad  gsTO  thy  prow  to  wayward  galee : 
A  wreath  of  wild  flowers  all  thy  freight ! 

The  tide  at  ebb ! — a  scanty  crew ! 
The  wind  agaiast  thee !  ~ah  *.  too  lata, 

This  daring  venture  I  mny  rue ! 
It  was  not  Pride—  hot  what  it  was, 

That  Pride  itself  Ibrblds  me  tell ; 
Fata !  with  the  plaything  work  thy  will, 

'T b  thine !~  my  simple  book, fhrowaU! 


We  quote  from  the  London  edition,  which  is  very  beautifully  printed.    The  volume 
reaeheaosfrom  the  establishment  of  HessTa.  Waass,  Joan^K  Ain>  Comvaiit,  Boaton. 

Nicholas  Nicklbbv—Complbtb.— This  latest  work  of  the  gifted  *Bos'  has  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  in  its  complete  form,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lba  abd 
Blanohabd,  Philadelphia.  So  far  from  there  being  any  sign  of  Altering,  or  diminution 
of  resource,  in  the  author's  career,  the  reverse  may  be  triumphantly  assumed.  Mr. 
DicKBira  win  mark  the  era  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  as  distinctly  as  any  writer,  of 
his  peculiar  class,  in  the  Isst  century.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  know  his  equal,  in  power  of 
graphic  description,  pungent  satire,  and  easy  humor ;  while  his  calm  philosophy,  his  love 
of  nature,  and  of  poor  humanity,  as  warmly  commend  him  to  the  KtarU  of  his  readers. 
How  overflowing  with  thought  and  feeling  are  the  following  passages,  which  we  quote 
in  illustration  of  the  last  mentioned  ehaneterisiic : 


'  Although  to  restless  and  ardent  minds,  morninc  may  be  the  fitting  season  for 
tion  and  activity,  it  is  not  always  at  that  time  that  nope  is  strongest,  or  the  spirit  most 
san^piine  and  buoyant.    In  trying  and  doubtful  positionS|  use,  custom,  a  steady  contem- 

Station  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  us,  and  a  familiarity  with  them,  imperceptibly 
iminish  our  apprehensions  and  beget  comparative  indifference,  if  not  a  vague  and  reck- 
4ess  confidence  m  some  relief^  the  means  or  nature  of  which  we  care  not  to  foresee.  Bat 
when  we  come  fresh  upon  such  things  in  the  morning  with  that  dark  and  ailent  gap 
between  us  and  yesterdav,  with  every  link  in  the  brittfe  chain  of  hope  to  rivet  afresh, 
our  hot  enthusiasm  subdued,  and  cool,  calm  reason  substituted  in  its  stead,  doubt  ana 
.misgiving  revive.  As  the  traveller  sees  farthest  by  day,  and  becomes  aware  of  ru^ggped 
mountains  and  trackless  plains  which  the  friendly  darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  sight 
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ind  mind  together,  so  the  wtyferer  in  the  toilsome  path  of  human  life  sees  with  each 
returning  sun  some  new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  heicht  to  be  attained ;  distan- 
ces stretch  out  before  him,  which  last  night  were  scarcely  taken  into  account  and  the 
liffht  which  gilds  all  nature  with  its  cheerful  bnims,  seems  but  to  shine  upon  the  weary 
obstacles  which  yet  lie  strewn  between  him  and  the  grave.' 

'  And  even  now  as  he  paced  the  streets  and  listlessly  looked  round  on  the  gradually  in- 
creasing bustle  and  preparation  for  the  day,  every  thine  appeared  to  yield  him  some  new 
occasion  for  despondency.  Last  night  the  sacrifice  of  a  young,  affectionate,  and  beau- 
tifiil  creature  to  such  a' wretch  and  m  such  a  cause,  had  seemed  a  thinf^too  monstrous  to 
succeed,  and  the  warmer  he  grew  the  more  confident  he  felt  that  some  mterposition  must 
save  her  from  his  clutches.  But  now,  when  he  thought  how  regulariy  things  went  on  from 
day  to  day  in  the  same  unvarying  round  —  how  youth  and  beauty  died,  and  ugly  griping 
age  lived  tottering  on — how  cnfty  avarice  grew  rich,  and  manly  honest  hearts  were 
poor  and  sad — how  few  they  were  who  tenanted  the  stately  houses,  and  how  many 
those  who  lay  in  noisome  pens,  or  rose  each  day  and  laid  them  down  at  night,  and  Uvea 
and  died,  father  and  son,  mother  and  child,  race  upon  race,  and  generation  upon  ffenera- 
tion,  without  a  home  to  shelter  them,  or  the  energies  of  one  single  man  directed  to  tneii  aid 
— how  in  seeking,  not  a  luxurious  and  splendid  life,  but  the  bare  means  of  a  moat  wretch- 
ed and  inadequate  subsistence,  there  were  women  and  children  in  that  one  town,  divided 
into  classes,  numbered  and  estimated  as  regularly  as  the  noble  femilies  and  folks  of  great 
degree,  and  reared  from  infancy  to  drive  most  criminal  and  dreadful  trades — how  igno- 
rance was  punished  and  never  taught— how  jail-door  gaped  and  gallows  loomea  for 
thousands  urged  towards  them  by  circumstances  darkly  curtaining  their  very  cradles' 
heads,  and  but  for  which  they  might  have  earned  their  honest  bread  and  lived  in  peace 
— how  many  died  in  soul,  and  had  no  chance  of  life — how  many  who  could  scarcely 
go  astray,  be  they  vicious  as  they  would,  turned  haughtilv  from  the  crushed  and  stridEsa 
wretch  who  could  scarce  do  otherwise,  and  who  would  have  been  a  sreater  wonder 
had  he  or  she  done  well,  than  even  they,  had  they  done  ill  —  how  much  injustice,  and 
misery,  and  wrong  there  was,  and  yet  how  the  world  rolled  on  from  year  to  year,  al^Le 
careless  and  indifferent,  and  no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or  redress  it :  —  when  he  thought 
of  all  this,  and  selected  from  the  mass  the  one  slight  case  on  which  his  thoughts  were 
bent,  he  felt  indeed  that  there  was  little  ground  for  hope,  and  little  cause  or  reasoh  why 
it  should  not  form  an  atom  in  the  huge  aggregate  of  distress  and  sorrow,  and  add  one 
small  and  unimportant  unit  to  swell  the  great  amount.* 

We  need  not  commend  the  volume  to  the  reader.    It  is  already  in  the  hands  of  eagsr 
thousands,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

'The  Coubtibr,'  ktc. — ^For  a  good  variety  of  entertaining  fiction,  we  can  commend 
to  the  reader  two  volumes  from  the  ever-going  press  of  the  Bsothsbs  HARPxa,  entitled 
'  The  Courtier,  or  the  Days  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  Other  Tales.'  By  the  author  of 
'  Mrs.  Armatyge,'  etc.  There  are  moral  lessons  in  the  first  story,  which  may  be  firuit- 
fill  of  good,  even  among  a  nation  of  republicans.  The  *  other  tales'  are  of  various  me- 
rit, but  will  all  repay  perusal.  Several  of  them  have  already  appeared  among  the  excel- 
lent selections  of  the  *  Albion'  literary  jotimal.  They  are :  *The  Lazar-House  of  Jan- 
val ;'  '  The  Household  Hospital ;'  '  Dives  and  Lazarus,  or  Ireland ;  '  Rigor  of  the  Law 
in  1657;'  *  The  Patriot  Martyrs  of  Old  England;'  'Married  and  Single;'  *The  Sisters, 
or  Nature  and  Art;'  'Ursel;'  *Les  Enfens  Trouves;'  < The  RoyalisU  of  Pern ;'  'The 
Red  Man ;'  and  '  The  Christening  Cloth.' 

Thb  LrrBaAST  Souvinib. — We  were  indebted  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  CAaxr 
AMD  Habt,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  this  annual  for  1840 ;  but  had  scarcely  acquired 
an  opportunity  to  glance  through  its  pages,  before  we  missed  it  from  our  round  table, 
and  it  has  not  since  been  returned.  We  can  only  say  of  the  work,  therefore,  that  if  we 
remember  rightly,  its  pictorial  department  was  attractive,  and  its  literary  matter  not  de- 
ficient in  interest.  The  prose  articles  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  BvaroM,  whoae  gro- 
tesque drolleries,  as  a  low  comedian,  won  so  much  applause  at  Niblo's  Qarden,  within 
the  past  season.  Several  of  these  papers  appeared  originally  in  the '  Gentleman's  Mi^ 
gazina,'  and  have  been  copied,  with  oommendatwn,  by  the  jonmalaof  the  day. 
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Th>  STBAM-ExaiNf.— a  Moond  edition  of  a  'Tmtne  on  tho  Slewn  BngUie^  bjr 
J  AMU  IUmwxok,  L  L.  D.,'  of  Colambia  College,  hat  been  pablished  by  the  well- 
known  houee  of  CAmviLW  awb  Comp aitv.  This  work,  which  soon  acquired,  in  the  first 
edition,  a  distinguished  repute,  both  here  and  in  England,  has  been  thoroughly  revised» 
and  ranch  enlarged,  in  the  edition  before  us.  The  iinproyements,  since  the  first  issne^ 
in  the  manner  of  using  steam,  have  been  carefully  noted ;  so  that  the  work  now  embo- 
dies the  dtscoveries  and  practical  &cts  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  upon  steam  in 
Europe,  as  Bellas  those  of  the  beat  engineers  in  America ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  Bar 
raeroos  good  cngrayings.    The  volume  is  neatly  printed,  upon  a  large  dear  type. 

Ths  CHaisTiAx  KxBPSAXB.  —This  excellent  annual,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  IfAa' 
SBALA  AMD  CoMPAipr,  Philadelphia,  increases  m  repute  as  it  advances  in  age.  The  vo- 
lume for  1840,  ably  edited  by  Rev.  Jonit  A.  Clabx,  and  now  before  us,  is  enriched  with 
eontribtttionB  from  the  most  eminent  writers  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  coun- 
try, with  one  or  two  from  England  and  Scotland.  There  are  nine  '  erobellishmenta,* 
worthy  the  name,  among  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Mooax,  of  Virginia,  fit>m  ar 
painting  by  Hsubt  Immam.  The  CHaisriAir  Kbkpsabjb  commends  itself  to  a  wide 
sale.  }, 

<Ths  Tavf  Aims  of  Life,'  is  the  title  of  an  'Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of 
the  New- York  University ;  by  CoaNKuvs  Mathbws,'  author  of  'The  Motley  Book.' 
The  reader  i»  aware  that  we  have  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  vague  hnmor  which  baa 
been  deemed,  by  some  commentators  of  the  press,  to  be  the  especial  forte  of  Mr.  Ma- 
rmwe.  The  performance  before  as  justifies  us  in  the  opinion,  that  in  a  difierent  vein 
of  composition,  our  author  may  hope  to  acquire  a  different  and  more  sterling  specie*  of 
literary  repute,  than  he  has  heretofore  ei^oyed.  'TheTrueAims  of  Life' contains  un- 
sxceptionable  principles  and  sentiments,  well  enforced. 

QaaxAK  LmaATUBS.  —  We  shall  embrace  another  opportunity  to  do  joataoe  to  the 
'  Address  to  the  Literary  Societies  of  Dartmouth  College,  on  tha  Character  and  Infla-' 
ence  of  German  Literature,'  delivered  at  Hanover,  (N.  H.,)in  July  last,  by  A.  H.  Eva- 
anr,  Esq.  In  the  mean  time^  we  commend  the  pamphlet  to  the  reader,  as  containing 
some  judicious  criticisms  upon  the  more  prominent  German  authors,  and  sentiments 
well  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  youth  of  our  country. 

'VoicBs  OF  TUB  NiOHT.'  -  Professor  Lokqfellow,  of  Cambridge,  has  in  press,  under 
the  above  title,  a  volume  of  poems,  which  is  to  embrace  the  several  beautiful  'Psalm» 
of  Life,*  that  were  written  for  the  KirioKBRsocKxa,  together  with  many  of  the  earlier 
original  poems  and  translations  of  the  author.  We  would  not  so  fiir  slander  the  feeling 
and  good  taste  of  the  public,  as  to  suppose  that  the  volume  will  not  meet  with  a  large 
and  rapid  sale. 

Gbbbk  Rbadbb.  —  The  Greek  'Reader,'  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  John  O.  Colton,  New- 
Haven,  has  been  widely  and  deser^'edly  commended.  In  place  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive notice,  we  may  say,  in  limited  space,  that  with  the  '  First  Lessons,'  and  *  Granmar 
of  SopnocLBs,  it  forms  a  complete  »erie$  of  Greek  school*books,  which,  together  with 
the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament,  will  admit  the  student  to  Tale,  or  any  of  oar  other 
colleges. 

Xbnoprok.  —  Messrs.  Gould,  Nbwmait  and  Saxtom  have  published  XBFOPHoa'iB 
Memombilia  of  Socrates,  with  English  notes,  by  Albxaudbb  Packabo,  of  Bowdoin 
CoOefai  The  editor  believes  that  it  will  be  foond  particulariy  nasful  to  studeits  in  the- 
ology, or  to  those  who  expect  to  become  soch,  as  an  exponent  ef  ths  phikioophy  and 

'orals  of  the  most  enlightened  period  of  the  Pagan  world. 
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MEMOIR    OP    DAVID    BERDAN. 

MyDsAs8l»:  ^lAony,  October  28, 1639. 

Trb  naaaacript  which  has  b«en  put  into  7our  poswnioD,by  the  relativM  of  David  Beroan,  wa« 
hastily  prepared,  in  the  midst  of  profosiional  datiee.  The  Adelphic  Society  reque«tod  me  to  furnish 
a  copy  for  publication.  I  intended  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  postponed  doing  so,  until  I  should 
have  leisure  to  make  the  memoir  more  worthy  the  public  attention.  I  could  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
refhse  a  copy  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  I  have  lonf  regretted  that  I  suffered  the  proper  time 
for  pablieatioo  to  pass,  because  I  knew  that,  imperfoct  as  my  sketch  waa,  the  extracts  from  Berdan's 
correspoodenea  would  render  the  memoir  interesting  to  his  friends.  I  return  you  the  manuscript. 
Yon  can  better  judge  whether  it  has  sufficient  interest  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  your  excellent  pe- 
riodical ;  but  I  shall  feel  that  its  publication  relieve*  me  in  some  degree  from  the  painful  recollection 
of  injustice  to  the  memory  of  an  early  and  devoted  fViend. 

I  am,  dear  l^ir,  yours  sincerely, 

Lewis  Gatlord  Clark,  Esq.,  Wsi^liam  H.  Scwaro. 

Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker. 


MEMOIR     OF     DAVID     BHRDAN. 

RSAO    »RPORB     THE    ADBI^miC    SOCIBTV    OV    VlflON    COLLEGE,  Jb'UY   31,  182 8L 

The  Adelphic  Society  has  to-Jay  erected  a  znonuxnent  on  the 
college  grounds,  to  the  memory  of  David  Berdan,  who  died  on  his 

Fassage  from  London  to  Boston,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1S27. 
hare  been  requested  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  upon  the  friend 
whose  memory  has  been  thus  honored.     This  duty  is  to  be  discharged 
under  unfavorable  circumstances.     I  have  come,  with  a  chastened 
spirit,  to  speak  of  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  of  that  world  upon 
which  those  who  have  called  me  hither  are  eager  to  enter.     Although 
both  the  subject  of  my  memoir  and  myself  were  once  accustomed  to 
the  scenes  around  me,  I  stand  here  now  a  stranger,  to  speak  of  one 
no  less  a  stranger  than  myself     It  will  be  difficult  to  render  interest- 
ing the  history  of  a  young  man,  of  whom  most  of  my  audience  have 
never  heard,  who  neither  won  nor  sought  the  honors  awarded  here 
to  scholastic  attainments,  and  whose  talents  and  worth  were  unknown, 
except  by  bosom  friends.     The  occasion,  however,  has  called  around 
me  several  of  those  friends,  and  their  presence  encourages  me.     I 
cannot  speak  an  eulogium.     I  will  give  a  brief  narrative  of  his  life, 
not  doubting  that  all  who  hear  me  will  agree  that  simplicity  best 
becomes  my  subject. 

David  Berdan  joined  the  freshman  class  in  Union  College,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Adelphic  Society,  in  1617.    He  was  then 
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in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  had  a  down- cast  air,  unassaming  deport- 
ment, and  retiring  manners.  His  temper  was  cheerful,  his  conver- 
sation animated  and  enthusiastic,  and  his  disposition  gentle  and  con- 
fiding. Although  I  was  two  years  his  senior,  in  age  and  in  the  colle- 
giate course,  I  enjoyed  a  kind  and  courteous  intercourse  with  him, 
during  my  residence  here.  Our  friendship  was  formed  in  later 
years.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  concerning  my- 
self, because  the  materials  for  this  memoir  were  chiefly  supplied  by 
my  own  recollections,  and  his  letters  remaining  with  me. 

He  soon  gave  evidence  of  intellectual  powers,  which  had  been 
highly  improved  by  study,  and  habits  of  reflection.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  with  ease  and  elegance.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what 
period  he  first  indulged  a  desire  for  literary  pursuits.  But  it  was  ob- 
vious, during  his  residence  here,  that  all  distinctions,  other  than  those 
attainable  in  that  department,  were  worthless  in  his  sight.  Collegiate 
honors  never  excited  his  emulation.  The  Adelpbic  Society  then  af- 
forded, as  I  trust  it  does  now,  a  field  for  youthful  ambition ;  but  be 
never  sought,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  held,  any  of  its  high 
places.  Yet  he  was  not  indolent.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  ex- 
celled, but  seemed  always  desirous  to  avoid  praise.  He  used  to  be 
found  in  the  Society's  library,  taking  copious  extracts,  and  hedelighted 
in  purauing  the  discussions  left  incomplete  in  the  volumes  around 
him.  He  was  especially  happy  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
always  reading  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  his  translations 
were  distinguished  for  their  freedom  and  elegance.  He  may  have 
failed  to  rehearse  a  lecture  in  Blair's  Rhetoric,  virithoutpausing  for 
breath,  and  may  have  lost  misiy  a  link  in  the  analysis  of  Kame's  Ele- 
ments, regularly  committed  by  the  students ;  but  neither  the  learned 
professor,  nor  the  venerated  president,  ever  detected  in  his  essays  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  composition  prescribed  in  those  works.  He 
held  the  sceptre  of  criticism,  but  he  exercised  his  authority  with 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  delicacy.  Although  not  a  controver- 
sialist, he  was  occasionally  felicitous  in  debate,  mingling  philosophical 
reflections  with  illustrations  derived  from  classic  history  and  poetry. 
But  his  chief  superiority  was  in  his  essays.  He  never  selected  low 
or  common  subjects.  His  style  was  perspicuous  and  chaste ;  and 
while  his  exercise,  judging  froip  its  care  and  freedom,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  amusement  of  a  vacant  hour,  it  abounded  in  origi- 
nal thoughts,  and  classical  illustrations. 

He  early  manifested  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  active  pursuits, 
and  be  concerned  with  the  ordinary  interests  of  society.  But  this 
reluctance  did  not  assimilate  to  the  disgust  which  genius  sometimes 
feels  and  more  often  aflects,  for  humble  and  useful  occupations ; 
nor  did  it  proceed  from  that  morbid  misanthropy,  manifested  by 
weak  minds  embittered  by  disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  he 
despised  nothing  but  what  was  vicious  ;  he  knew  no  envy,  and  affec- 
tation never  dwelt  in  a  breast  as  humble  as  his.  His  aversion  to  the 
business  of  life  arose  from  his  devotion  to  books,  and  to  nature.  His 
mind  was  contemplative,  and  his  ftiends  were  always  subdued,  by  his 
conversation,  from  merriment  to  chastened  sentiment  and  feeling. 
His  correspondence  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  this  characteristic.  The 
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following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  New- York,  when  he 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year  : 

'  Do  not,'  says  he, '  your  feeling^  undergo  a  daily  change  from  the 
operation  of  the  many  circumstances  to  which  you  are  constantly  ex- 
posed ?  What  every  hody  else  calls  trifling,  is  of  some  consequence 
to  me,  both  because  there  is  nothing  that  1  regard  with  indifference, 
and  consequently  nothing  but  what  produces  some  effect  upon  me. 
I  should  have  to  write  to  you  every  day,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  feelings.  Do  not  judge,  then,  if  I  write  despondingly, 
that  I  uniformly  experience  this  depression.  Judge  rather,  that  it 
is  only  a  temporary  gloom,  which  wUl  soon  be  dissipated,  and  which 
will  perhaps  be  succeeded  by  extraordinary  exhilaration.  I  very 
often  find  cdleviation  for  the  soreness  of  my  troubles,  in  a  walk  along 
the  shore.  I  have  there  represented  my  present  griefs  as  of  such 
little  consequence  in  the  estimate  of  human  suffering,  and  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  eventual  termination,  thea  I  enjoyed  without  bitter- 
ness the  freshness  of  the  breeze,  and  looked  without  anguish  on  the 
magnificent  river  that  sent  its  swelling  surges  to  my  feet.  I  have 
never  indulged  any  repining,  when  I  have  beheld  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  All  my  thoughts  are  then  directed  to  the  Being  who  created 
such  a  luminary,  as  a  proof  of  his  goodness,  no  less  than  of  his  power, 
and  I  feel  elevated  above  the  petty  concerns  of  earthly  occupation. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  of  mind  which  induced  me  to  take  a  solitary 
ramble  along  the  beach,  caused  me  to  regard  the  works  of  nature 
with  more  enthusiasm,  because,  disgusted  with  those  I  had  left  be- 
hind, I  felt  anxious  to  lift  myself  above  present  calamity,  and  to  cheat 
myself  with  visionary  anticipations.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
effect  of  these  sensations  upon  me.  It  arises  from  their  permanency. 
Such  feelings  as  I  experience,  are  doubtless  universal,  but  they  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance.  They  scarcely  ever  endure  after  a 
change  of  scene,  or  after  the  first  active  impression  is  effaced.  I  have, 
on  my  return  from  such  walks,  still  experienced  that  religious  tran- 
quillity of  spirit  which  such  contemplations  will  inspire,  and  have, 
until  again  allowed  to  visit  those  scenes,  preserved,  in  almost  their 
primitive  force,  the  impressions  which  were  then  produced.  Does 
not  all  this,'  he  adds,  '  show  that  I  am  unfit  for  contention  with  the 
troubles  of  society  ?' 

In  another  letter,  he  says  :  '  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  God  is  ever 
arbitrarily  controlling  our  smallest  actions,  and  manifesting  his  power 
in  every  casualty,  yet  I  enjoy  an  indefinable  species  of  emotion  in 
regarding  the  grand  and  sublime  productions  of  the  Deity.  I  look 
upon  the  creations  of  his  will.  I  am  affected  by  their  magnitude  and 
beauty ;  but  I  am  lost  when  I  attempt  to  know  or  comprehend  their 
autlior.  And  when  I  have  gazed  steadfastly  upon  the  monuments  of 
his  power,  I  have  wondered  that  I  should  aitacn  so  much  importance 
to  the  diminutive  affairs  in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  When 
alone  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  mountain,  I  am  constantly  indulging  this 
tone  of  feeling ;  and  in  the  swelling  of  the  heart  which  it  creates,  I 
lose  sisht  of  all  care  or  anxiety.  Both  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
encumbered  me  when  I  came  hither,  appear  removed  from  my  heart, 
and  every  low,  grovelling  desire  is  subdued.    Whenever  some  por- 
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tion  of  the  strength  of  thes^  creations  is  dissipated,  and  I  look  back 
upon  my  past  life  or  upon  my  present  situation,  I  riew  it  under  the 
most  favorable  colors.  I  smooth  over  the  rongh  and  mortifying  oc- 
currences, and  linger  upon  the  few  happy  hours  I  have  spent 'in  the 
society  of  friends,  with  a  tranquil  and  satisfied  pleasure.' 

I  have  spoken  of  Bbrdan's  unaffected  simplicity  and  humility. 
How  truly,  let  another  extract  show : 

'  You  speak  eloquently,'  says  he, '  of  military  burial,  and  your  train 
of  thought  is  elevated.  It  is  different  from  my  ovim.  I  had  a  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  a  military  life,  but  my  habits  and  feelings  have  been  so 
opposite,  that  they  have  effected  a  revolution  of  opinion.  Through 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  ceremony,  I  see  the  march  of 
corruption,  the  emptiness  of  renown.  When,  as  a  simple  citizen,  I 
stand  and  view  the  burial  of  a  soldier,  I  involuntarily  smile  at  the 
pageantry  with  which  he  is  committed  to  the  earth.  I  turn  to  the 
quiet  procession,  the  unadorned  pall,  to  the  light  yet  thrilline  sound 
of  the  earth  that  is  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  with  a  finer  feehne.  I 
leave  the  grave  of  the  soldier  with  sensations  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  ordinary  tone  of  my  mind,  because  I  feel  that  I  cannot  suppose 
my  burial  may  be  like  his ;  but  I  quit  the  spot  where  an  obscure  and 
unknown  individual  has  been  consigned  to  his  native  dust,  with  a 
hallowed  feeling,  that  is  exalted  by  the  internal  conviction  iji  its  cor- 
respondence with  what  is  to  be  my  own  fate.' 

How  thrilling  is  the  recurrence  of  such  words,  when  death  has 
proved  them  prophetic !  Much  less  ostentatious  was  his  burial,  than 
even  that  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  individual  in  a  christian  land  ! 
There  was  no  'quiet  procession,'  no  'unadorned  pall,'  no  thrilling 
sound  of  '  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust,'  when  his  remains  were 
committed  to  the  deep.  No  humility  could  wish  a  more  obscure 
resting  place  than  his  ocean  grave. 

Need  it  be  added  that  he  was  generous  1  His  charity  knew  no 
prudence,  his  liberality  no  bounds.  I  have  known  him  refrain  from 
the  feast,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  beggar  that  met  him  at  the  door. 
I  have  known  him  to  suffer  the  privation  of  the  cloak  with  which  he 
covered  the  poor.  It  was  of  course  that  his  generosity  was  often 
abused.  Yet  that  abuse  never  shook  his  credulity  concerning  the 
worth  or  wants  of  those  who  applied  to  him  for  relief.  His  keenest 
sorrow  was  that  which  he  experienced,  when  he  found  poverty  he 
could  not  relieve,  or  affiiction  he  could  not  console.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  a  chivalrous  sense  of  his  obligations  to  his  friends,  and 
those  who  claimed  his  protection.  Inoffensive  and  retiring,  he  never 
provoked  an  insult,  but  he  was  instantly  roused  into  a  generous  in- 
^dignation  by  wrong  committed  against  his  friend,  or  injuries  to  the 
defenceless.  He  held  that  true  friendship  was  impossible,  where 
either  party  indulged  a  sense  of  superiority,  of  dependence,  or  of 
obligation.  He  seldom  appealed  to  his  friend  for  sympathy,  and 
never  taxed  him  for  applause ;  and  yet  his  bosom  was  full  of  the  pre- 
cious joys  and  sorrows  of  his  friends.  He  shared  all  their  anticipa- 
tions, consoled  and  sympathized  with  them  in  their  disappointments, 
and  exerted  his  utmost  power  to  relieve  their  misfortunes. 

On  leaving  college,  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  John 
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Anthon,  Esq.,  in  New- York.  It  was  there  oar  more  intimate 
acquaintance  commenced.  He  read  the  elementary  treatises  of 
the  law  with  diligence  and  attention,  and  the  duties  devolved  upon 
him  as  a  clerk  were  discharged  with  patience  and  fidelity.  But  the 
refinements  and  subtleties  of  the  law  were  not  congenial  to  his  mind. 
His  surviving  parent  having  devoted  him  to  the  law,  he  struggled 
continually  between  his  convictions  of  filial  duty,  and  his  repugnance 
to  a  profession  for  which,  as  he  said,  he  was  not  bom,  and  could  not 
be  qualified.  His  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1820,  although 
it  deeply  affected  him,  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  the  inclinations 
of  his  genius,  without  fear  that  the  consequences  of  the  error  would 
fall  on  any  but  himself.  He  not  unwisely  determined  to  secure  an 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  duties  of  an  attorney,  as  a  contingent 
resource,  and  at  the  same  time  to  qualify  himself  for  literary  pursuits. 
A  letter,  written  in  August,  1822,  so  happily  expresses  his  prefe- 
rence for  those  pursuits,  that  I  cannot  avoid  giving  an  extract  from 
it  in  this  place.  *  How  would  you  like,'  he  says,  'to  lead  a  literary  life, 
that  is  to  say,  be  in  possession  of  a  competency,  and  instead  of  at- 
taching yourself  to  the  study  of  any  particular  science,  range  through 
the  whole  garden  of  knowledge  1  There  would  be  something  manly 
and  independent  in  this  mode  of  occupation.  It  would  allow  you 
perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  your  own  taste,  and  would 
free  you  from  the  prospective  fear  of  being  cheated  in  your  profes- 
sion^ progress,  by  the  envy  of  contemporaries,  the  unaptness  of  your 
own  powers,  or  the  frowns  of  fortune.  This  life  might  be  often  cha- 
racterized by  indolence,  but  not  always  by  inutility.  It  is  a  manner 
of  passing  existence  which  always  oaptivated  my  fancy,  from  its  irre- 
gularity, and  from  the  refined  pleasure  it  seemed  capable  of  afford- 
ing. It  imposes  the  fewest  restraints  upon  our  inclinations,  and  those 
few  can  be  shaken  off  at  pleasure.  There  is  no  prospect  that  ap- 
pears more  dreary  to  me,  than  that  of  spending  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  my  life  in  the  acquisition  of  points  of  practice,  and  technical 
forms.  I  would  rather  earn  a  subsistence  by  mere  mechanical  occu- 
pation, in  order  that  when  my  allotted  task  should  be  performed,  I 
might  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  my  taste  without  restraint.  Grive  me 
independence  of  action,  and  I  will  not  repine  at  the  humble  garb  it 
may  compel  me  to  wear.' 

In  October,  1822,  he  first  manifested  that  desire  to  visit  Europe, 
which  his  peculiar  studies  were  sure  to  create.  This  desire,  and  the 
preparation  he  made  for  its  .accomplishment,  were  communicated  in. 
a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts :  '  [  am  impatient,'  he 
writes,  'personally  to  communicate  to  you  a  project  which  I  have 
conceived  but  a  few  days  since,  and  which  bids  fair  to  occasion  some 
alteration  in  my  feelings.  It  is  the  intention  I  have  formed  of  visit- 
ing foreign  parts.  Do  not  believe  I  am  jesting.  I  tell  you  seriously, 
that  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  walk  through  part  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  England,  perhaps  Scotland,  and  withal  to  touch  at  Gibral- 
tar. The  plan  is  all  matured.  Thero  will  be  three  of  us.  We  go 
in  the  plainest  dress,  partake  of  the  plainest  food.  I  now  think  that 
I  shall  realize  the  dream  of  my  earlier  years,  and  indulge  myself  with 
a  view  of  those  places  of  which  I  have  read  so  much,  and  upon  which 
I  have  dwelt  so  deeply.     Shall  I  indeed  see  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
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the  world  ?  And  who  knows  but  when  there,  I  shall  see  the  &ce  of 
Lord  Byron  ?  Think  seriously  of  going  with  us,  and  that  in  less  than 
two  months.  Can  you  imagine  the  delight  we  shall  receive,  and  the 
information  we  shall  obtain  V 

In  December  following,  he  writes  :  '  I  will  tell  you  how  I  am  and 
shall  be  engaged  during  the  winter.  I  have  begun  the  study  of  Ita- 
lian, and  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  get  a  very  respectable  knowledge 
of  the  language  before  Spring.  I  have  commenced  a  course  of 
French,  with  a  teacher  who  spends  the  evenings  with  me,  that  I  may 
learn  to  converoe  in  that  language,  which  will  require  considerable 
application.  I  am  reading  Cicero  with  a  friend  from  six  to  seven  in 
the  evening.  Beside,  I  get  a  weekly  talk  of  elementary  law.  What 
with  these  lessons,  reading  of  course  a  little,  writing  in  the  office,  and 
answering  my  correspondents,  I  find  myself  continually  occupied. 
My  French  teacher  has  been  a  tourist,  and  the  pauses  in  the  lessons 
are  filled  up  by  descriptions  by  travellers  of  the  countries  through 
which  we  intend  to  travel,  and  occasional  reference  to  the  maps  which 
designate  our  intended  route.' 

The  following  letter  made  known  to  his  friends  the  earliest  indi- 
cations of  that  disease  which  was  soon  to  blight  all  the  cherished 
hopes  of  life.  '  I  am  at  present  enjoying,'  says  he,  '  the  most  delight- 
ful anticipations,  but  I  feel  no  inconsiderable  alarm,  occasionally, 
when  I  think,  from  the  symptoms  I  have  observed,  that  I  am  in  the 
first  stage  of  consumption.  The  idea  x)f  being  prevented  by  weak- 
ness from  visiting  the  places  which  I  ^ave  always  regarded  with  a 
poetic  feeling,  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  at  least  a  probable  one.  I 
shall,  however,  rely  with  confidence  upon  my  ability  to  perform  the 
journey,  and  if  I  have  strength  enough  to  climb  the  vessel's  side,  I 
will  suffer  no  solicitations  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose.  Yesterday 
I  crossed  to  Brooklyn,  and  walked  over  the  ruined  embankments 
which  were  thrown  up  during  the  last  war.  They  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  and  city,  and  from  thence  I  could  trace  our 
eventual  route  into  Uie  Narrows,  until  we  should  be  ushered  into  the 
ocean,  which  bounded  the  prospect.  Tears  filled  my  eyes,  as  I  fan- 
cied that  the  moment  of  departure  had  arrived.  I  selected  firom 
among  the  numerous  vessels  below  me,  one  which  I  thought  would 
convey  me  from  America.  Standing  in  idea  on  the  vessel's  side,  I 
asked  myself  with  poignant  regret,  '  Shall  I  be  mourned  by  any,  if  I 
lay  down  my  head  in  death  upon  a  foreign  shore  V  Need  I  say  that 
your  memory  came  over  me  like  the  sweet  south,  infusing  a  tranquil 
satisfaction  into  my  heart,  and  convincing  me  that  I  was  not  totally 
unworthy  of  affection,  since  I  had  secured  a  friend.' 

It  was  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  though  exulting  in  anticipations  of 
bis  visit  to  Europe,  and  busily  preparing  for  it,  his  affection  toward 
the  friends  and  associations  endeared  to  him,  increased  in  strength. 
A  letter  written  in  1824,  thus  alludes  to  his  Alma  Mater :  '  You  per- 
haps do  not  retain  any  portion  of  that  yearning  toward  old  Union 
that  I  do.  Time  does  not  diminish  my  attachment,  nor  does  it  wea- 
ken the  recollection  of  the  days  I  passed  there.  Oflen  my  regret  at 
the  manner  in  which  I  spent  many  unprofitable  hours  there,  are  as 
^tter  and  as  keen  as  though  I  had  just  gone  through  the  sad  experi- 
^n  and  had  not  seen  years  roll  away  since  my  departure.    I  look 
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forward  to  the  period  when  I  shall  visit  the  old  spot,  with  lively  inte- 
rest ;  and  I  often  feel  impatient  at  the  delay  I  must  bear,  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  there.  With  what  feelings  shall  I  walk  over  every 
foot  of  the  green  turf  where  I  used  to  roam !  I  fancy  myself  hur- 
rying, with  a  step  which  confesses  my  truancy,  to  the  chapel,  as  the 
bell  ceases  to  send  its  vibrations  between  the  colleges,  or  with 
friend  or  book,  straying  up  the  rivulet  and  through  the  woods, behind 
the  North  College ;  and,  I  own  it,  a  womanish  feeling  comes  over  me. 
And  what  has  produced  this  devotion  to  a  particular  spot  1 

*  It  waa  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  aoene 
The  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green ;' 

for  I  am  sun'ounded  by  greater  beauties  of  nature  here,  and  I  look 
with  comparative  coldness  upon  them  : 

'It  was  not  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near; 

for  I  have  now  truer  friends  than  I  then  had,  and  one  of  them  is  at 
my  side ;  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  any  attachment  to  this  spot.  It  was 
not  the  view  of  river  and  mountains,  nor  yet  the  casual  formation  of 
fViendship,  then,  that  endeared  the  recollection.  It  was  the  state  of 
my  own  heart,  the  bounding  sense  of  being  I  felt,  at  the  transition 
from  restraint  and  confinement,  to  the  glorious  independence  and 
enfranchisement  of  mind ;  the  flow  of  feeling  that  was  quickened  by 
recklessness  of  the  future,  and  by  the  many  vague  and  novel  sensa- 
tions which  that  independence  created  :* 

'Life's little  world  of  bliss  waa  newly  bom : 
I  knew  not,  cared  not  it  was  bom  to  die.' ' 

Berdan  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  May, 
1825,  and  was  then  ready  to  set  out  upon  his  foreign  toar.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  absurd  to  seek  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  with- 
out having  first  made  acquaintance  with  whatever  was  most  worthy 
to  be  known  in  his  native  land.  He  accordingly  traversed  on  foot 
portions  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  states,  renewing  his 
love  of  country  upon  battle-fields,  and  paying  the  homage  of  grateful 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  nature,  among  the  islands  of  Lake 
George,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara.  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time,  on  this  romantic  excursion.  We  parted  on  the  shore  of  the 
Cayuga  Lake.  He  continued  his  pedestrian  tour  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Virginia,  and  returned  by  the  sea-coast  to  New- 
York. 

Will  it  be  trespassing  upon  the  patience  of  my  audience,  to  give 
them,  as  an  illustration  of  his  talent  at  description,  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  1  *  The  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Marietta,  we  all  rode  out  to  visit  Blenneriiassett's  Island,  thirteen 
miles  down  the  Ohio.  We  stopped  within  a  mile  of  the  island,  and 
then  took  a  canoe  and  paddled  down  to  it.  I  never  saw  a  place  look 
half  so  desolate  as  this  spot  did  when  we  landed  ;  and  yet  the  noble 
forest  trees  spread  over  it,  harmonized  with  the  feelings  which  a  re- 
collection of  Wirt's  fiowery  description  had  inspired.  There  was 
an  air  of  savage  wildness  in  the  appearance  of  the  immense  weeds 
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which  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil  had  produced.  They  were  as  lofty 
as  fruit  trees,  and  seemed  as  if  planted  there  to  prevent  strangers  from 
intruding  upon  a  spot  that  had  once  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of 
Taste.  We  nad  to  break  them  down  at  every  step,  and  they  gathered 
round  our  feet  like  ropes,  and  prevented  us  from  proceeaing  more 
than  a  single  step  at  a  time  toward  the  interior  of  the  island.  At  last 
we  broke  through  them,  and  soon  discovered  traces  of  an  old  path, 
that  conducted  us  to  a  spot  where  we  could  discern  traces  of  a  gar- 
den, in  which  peach  trees  were  still  standing,  although  wild  plum 
trees  had  grown  among  them.  We  had  been  told,  at  Marietta,  that 
the  house  had  been  burned  down  many  years  ago,  and  that  very  few 
vestiges  were  to  be  seen  of  its  existence ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
to  encounter  such  total  obliteration  of  all  Blennerhassett's  labors. 
A  few  foundation-stones,  and  part  of  a  stone  stoop,  were  all  we  could 
discover.  The  beams  of  the  bam  lay  at  some  distance,  where  they 
appeared  to  have  once  formed  a  rude  fence  around  the  garden,  but 
were  now  scattered  over  the  ground.  The  finest  fruit  trees  I  ever  saw, 
were  growing  upon  the  island.  Many  of  them  were  of  immense 
size,  and  their  branches  laden  with  fruit,  which  the  people  from  the 
o^K)site  shore,  as  we  were  informed,  regularly  appropriate  to  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  it  becomes  ripe.  We  rambled  over  as  much  of  the 
island  as  we  could,  and  on  our  return  to  our  boat,  observing  several 
paths  leading  toward  a  spot  where  a  clump  of  large  willows  stood, 
we  directed  our  course  toward  them,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  ruins  of  a  large  summer-house,  erected  within  the  enclo- 
sure. The  willows  drooped  over  it,  as  if  to  conceal  its  decay  from 
the  passing  stranger  ;  and  while  all  were  loud  in  their  admiration  of 
the  taste  which  had  reared  this  bower,  and  screened  it  from  intrusion, 
I  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  and  imagining  in 
what  corner  she  had  there  seated  herself,  when,  with  select  society, 
she  was  happy  in  the  careless  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  I  fan- 
cied that  here  Colonel  Burr  had  oiien  conversed  with  the  happy  pair, 
and,  by  the  fascination  of  his  talents,  here  at  length  had  fixed  the 
wavering  mind  of  Blennerhassett  in  favor  of  his  visionary  and  daring 
schemes.  I  never  saw  a  place  so  capable  of  being  rendered  an  Eden. 
The  walks  that  still  remain,  were  delightful.  They  were  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  and  wound  around  the  island  in  the  most  picturesque  man- 
ner. We  wrote  our  names  on  a  little  piece  of  plaster,  that  still  re- 
mained on  a  part  of  the  arbor,  and  carried  off  a  small  portion  of  it 
as  a  relic' 

The  crowning  of  young  Berdan*s  wishes  came  at  last.  He  em- 
barked for  Gibraltar  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1825.  *  What 
glorious  prospects,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  written  at  sea,  '  we  daily  be- 
hold, and  what  delightful  air  we  breathe  !  It  has  a  most  enervating 
efiect  upon  us,  however,  for  we  are  almost  incapable  of  even  study- 
ing or  reading.  The  captain  swears  at  the  calmness  of  the  weather, 
and  wishes  for  a  gale.  But  we  revel  in  the  stillness  of  the  elements, 
and  sigh  not  at  the  absence  of  storms.  We  occasionally  hold  forth 
to  each  other  upon  the  necessity  of  brushing  up  our  Italian,  and  then 
we  make  an  attack  upon  the  grammar,  but  the  book  is  soon  laid  aside, 
for  the  view  of  the  passing  clouds,  seeming  to  skim  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  assuming  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  from  the  rays  of  the 
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sun.  The  graceful  undulations  of  the  waves,  the  bluenesB  of  the 
water,  its  sparkling  when  agitated  at  night,  the  long  silvery  line  of 
light  which  the  moon  throws  over  it,  the  flapping  sails  of  our  gallant 
vessel,  and  the  consciousness  of  our  solitary  situation,  all  inspire  us 
with  new  and  voluptuous  sensations-  We  experience  also  the  wild 
delight  of  children  at  the  arrival  of  a  long-expected  holiday.  The 
period  has  at  last  arrived,  to  which  we  had  so  long  looked  forward ; 
and  we  talk  of  our  abode  in  the  city,  as  captives  talk  of  their  capti- 
vity after  liberation,  with  joy  at  their  escape,  and  with  a  lively  enjoy- 
ment of  their  present  freedom.  I  do  not  wish  you,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  in  this  mood  when  I  shook  hands  with  my  brother 
and  the  few  who  accompanied  us  to  the  vessel.  In  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  show  a  composed  countenance,  I  betrayed  heaviness  of  heart. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  all  had  left  us,  and  we  were  under  weigh, 
that  I  yielded  to  the  sadness  that  pressed  upon  my  heart.  Tears, 
and  even  sobs,  were  forced  from  me  ;  and  I,  who  thought  that  I  should 
leave  my  native  land  even  with  exultation,  was  surprised  into  a  burst 
of  sorrow  at  my  departure,  and  found  that  I  looked  back  upon  it  with 
the  yearnings  of  an  exile.  To  you  I  will  not  scruple  to  confess,  that 
then,  for  the  first  time,  strange  misgivings  came  over  me,  and  chilled 
my  very  soul.  I  felt  how  hai*d  it  was  to  cut  asunder  the  ties  which 
bound  me  to  my  native  city,  and  I  almost  doubted  whether  I  would 
not  have  acted  more  wisely,  and  insured  to  myself  greater  happi- 
ness, by  remaining  at  home,  and  pursuing  the  beaten  track  which 
you  and  all  I  left  behind  me  are  pui*suing.  I  then  looked  forward  to 
Italy  as  a  land  of  strangers ;  and  my  own  land  looked  faitor  and 
brighter,  when  I  thought  of  its  containing  hearts  that  I  love,  and  hearts 
that  love  me.' 

Berdan  traversed  considerable  portions  of  Spain  and  France,  not 
like  other  tourists,  with  the  speed  of  the  post,  but  rather  after  the 
manner  of  Goldsmith,  conversing  with  the  people  in  their  own  lan- 
gruage,  and  lingering  wherever  monument  or  legend  furnished  any 
tradition  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He  sought  materials  for  history  or 
romance,  as  '  time  or  chance'  might  afterward  determiue.  I  was 
struck  with  surprise  by  finding  in  his  letters  an  elaborate  history  of 
the  late  revolution  in  Spain,  the  materials  for  which  he  collected  at 
Cadiz,  and  which  he  wrote  there  while  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Washington  Irving,  was  collecting  at  Madrid  the  facts  for  his  Life 
of  Columbus. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  fall  of  IS26.  A  letter  written  in  Octo- 
ber, addressed  to  an  American  friend,  then  in  Italy,  combines  impres- 
sions of  passing  scenes  with  endeared  recollections,  in  a  manner  so 
felicitous  and  so  characteristic,  that  I  cannot  withhold  it. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Italy,  in  comparison  with  Spain  t  That  is 
the  grand  question  I  want  you  to  answer,  as  I  can  determine,  by  that, 
my  own  feelings,  were  I  to  visit  Italy.  Have  you  experienced  at 
Venice  or  Florence,  or  any  of  the  Italian  cities,  a  portion  of  the  en- 
chantment we  felt  on  entering  Gibraltar,  and  more  particularly 
Cadiz?  How  finely  organized  we  then  were  for  outward  impres- 
sions !  I  almost  despair  of  again  feeling  as  we  did  on  entering  those 
two  places.  Our  entrance  into  Seville,  too,  and  the  evening  we 
quitted  it  with  the  captain  to  return  to  Cadiz.    What  delightful  mo«> 
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ments !  I  always  connect  the  evening  we  left  Senile,  when  mich  a 
heaveDly  sunset  marked  our  departure,  with  the  one  we  witnessed  at 
Judge  U-arrison's.  How  different  the  scene,  yet  how  exquinte  the 
effect  of  both  !  At  the  Judge's,  a  broad  river, high  mountains,  gorgeous 
clouds,  that  with  their  expiring  glories  dyed  the  air  and  waters  in  puiple, 
the  moon  gradually  assuming  her  quiet  reign,  and  silvering  over  the 
gray  clouds,  no  longer  lighted  up  by  the  last  splendor  of  the  god  of  day» 
and  nothing  but  the  ripple  of  the  tide  on  the  shore,  to  interrupt  the 
stillness*  W  hat  delicious  reveries  we  indulged  in  our  boat  that  even- 
ing !  At  Seville,  how  different  the  scene  !  Convents  and  orange- 
gardens,  the  strange  boats  of  the  Catalans,  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
girls,  leaning  over  the  balustrade  to  look  at  our  vessel ;  their  garb, 
the  hum  of  foreign  voices,  the  Guadalquiver,  every  thing  made  us 
realize  our  distance  from  home;  and  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  love  filled  us  with  a  thousand  voluptuous  sensations.  I  always 
think  of  Seville  in  connection  with  Union  and  West  Point.  I  have 
a  portion  of  the  same  affection  for  it  that  I  have  for  those  two  spots. 
You  will  doubtless  see  lovely  scenery  on  your  route,  but  you  will  not 
have  time  to  engrave  its  beauties  upon  your  recollection.  I  often 
regret  that  we  did  not  spend  more  time  about  Lake  George.  Our 
voyage  down  the  lake  was  glorious,  but  I  felt  while  gazing  upon  the 
hills  and  islands,  as  I  have  felt  while  looking  at  the  shifting  pictures 
of  a  panorama  ;  regret  at  their  changing  so  rapidly,  when  I  wished  to 
examine  all  at  my  leisure.' 

His  ardent  desire  to  visit  Italy  is  tlius  manifested  in  another  letter 
from  Paris  to  the  same  correspondent :  '  I  wish  to  heaven  I  could, 
by  some  magician's  art,  enclose  myself  in  this  letter,  (as  Asmodeus 
did  in  a  phial,)  and  resume  at  once  my  shape  and  faculties  when  yoa 

break  open  the  seal !     I  would  seize  you  and  W by  the  collar, 

before  you  had  time  to  recover  from  your  astoni^ment,  and  make  yoa 
both  guide  me  to  all  the  grand  ejects  of  antiquity.  I  think  I  should 
be  in  no  great  haste  to  see  St.  Peter's,  as  one  such  building  as  the 
Coliseum  is  worth  a  thousand  of  it.  I  recollect  what  a  thrill  I  ex- 
perienced, when  I  believed  the  fine  gate  of  the  Carema  at  Seville 
was  a  Roman  one.  The  belief  that  a  Roman  legion  had  passed  through 
it,  perhaps  the  victor's  car  of  triumph,  heated  my  imagination,  and  I 
soon  arrayed  the  eac^er  crowd  hailing  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
procession ;  the  maidens  distributing  crowns  and  garlands  of  laurel ; 
the  majestic  victor  in  his  chariot,  the  captives  in  his  train,  the  martial 
music  awaking  the  conqueror  to  new  life,  but  increasing  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  conquered.  In  short,  '  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper,'* 
while  I  was  standing  beside  you  and  the  captain,  with  this  belief  firm 
in  my  mind.' 

Notwithstanding  the  buoyancy  manifested  in  these  letters,  Berdan 
was  struggling,  during  the  winter  he  remained  in  Paris,  with  that 
insidious  disease  which  seems  to  delight  in  producing  premature 
development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  that  it  may  signalize  its 
«low  but  certain  triumph.  The  returning  spring  brought,  as  usual, 
faopes  of  recovery,  but  they  were  destined  to  a  sad  disappointment. 

Little  remains  of  my  friend's  history.      The  narrative,  destitute  of 
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the  incidents  and  adventures  which  protract  the  stories  of  naeful  and 
honored  lives,  has  its  end  close  upon  its  beginning*  The  captain  of 
the  Cameo  wrote,  that  on  the  first  of  July,  Berdan  took  passage  in  his 
vessel  for  Boston,  in  exuberant  spirits,  but  with  an  emaciated  con- 
stitution. He  was  cheerful  and  animated,  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  made  a  most  favorable  impression  by  his  rich  and  varied  con- 
versation, his  modest  demeanor,  and  the  evident  frailty  of  his  hold 
on  life.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  his  voyage,  he  was  found  in  his 
chair,  expiring  from  an  effusion  of  blood.  A  book  which  he  had  been 
reading,  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  he  died  undoubtedly  uncon- 
scious of  pain  or  alarm.  A  lock  of  his  hair  was  preserved  as  a  relic ; 
the  crew  were  called  together,  the  burial  service  was  read,  and  his 
remains  were  committed  to  the  deep,  within  two  hours  after  his 
death.  He  died  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1S27,  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
four  years. 

We  feel  less  severely  the  privation  of  the  solar  beams,  when  the 
sun  sets  after  a  long  and  cloudless  day,  than  when  his  rising  glories 
are  obscured  by  storms.  We  see  without  emotion  the  falling  leaves 
of  the  fading  rose,  but  we  refrain  from  plucking  the  opening  bud. 
Death  admonishes  us  most  forcibly,  when  he  strikes  down  the  young 
and  the  gifted. 

Young  gentlemen,  animated,  ambitious,  and  confident;  you  who 
have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  sorrows  and  the  vices  of  soci- 
ety ;  you  have  done  well  to  raise  a  monument  to  one,  over  whose 
chastened  serenity  those  sorrows  cast  no  gloom,  and  upon  whose 
heart  those  vices  lefl  no  stain.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  discharging  this 
last  duty,  that  the  spoils  of  death  will  but  render  more  glorious  the 
triumph  of  our  resurrection. 


The  foUovring  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monument  of  David 
Bbrdan  : 

PIRBT  SlDft. 

M.   8. 
DAVIDIS    BERDAN, 

In  CoUegio  ConcordisB 

Ad  gradum  Baccalaurei  in  Artibus, 

Anno  sacro   mdccczzi, 

LaetiB   auspidis 

Provecti. 

Curricnlo  studioram  confecio, 

Alraee  Mains  umbracola 

Discedens   aalutavit, 

£t  bonaram   Uterarum 

Amore  incensus, 

Exteraaque  re^nes  visendi 

Cupidine  mductus, 

Patris  eoluin,  (longum,  eheu!)  valere  jussitv 

Europam  peragrantem 

Infirma  valetudo  oorattau  est; 

In  patriam  ledeans 

Supremum  diem  obivit; 

Et  nunc,  sub  undis  ocean!, 

Procul  ab  amicis, 
Iminaturl  moite  qoiasdt 
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•BCOND  UDB. 


Natoa  Neo  Eboracopoli  Prid.  Id.  Febr.  mpccciu. 
Decessit  decimo  tertio  Kal.  Aug. 
MDCCCXXVII, 
£tatis    eue    zxit. 


TSIftO  HOB. 

Jarvni  Optimo  atque  stngulans  ez«iii|iliv 

Cui  mores  casti  et  0uaviflauii^ 

Cui  judicium  naturi 

Peracre, 

Animusque  alBictis  alionim  fortunit 

Semper  ad  miaeiicordiam 

Vocatus, 

Anxiltumque,  qua  potuit,  aeroper 

LaturuB, 

Pudor,  Incomipta  Fides,  Nudaque  Veritao 

Q,uando  inveniet 

Pareml 


roUKTH  MOS. 

Sock)  dilectisaimo, 

Adeipborum 

SocietaS) 

Amici  et  sodales  literarfi, 

H.  M. 

Ponendum  curavemt. 


flESPONSB     OP     L0VE< 


*Tas  roMs  of  my  ipirlt,  u  well  u  of  m j  cheeks,  ere  fled,  end  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  lh«  Anr 
pele  flowen  which  ere  still  liufferief  la  the  fardea  of  bj  /outh,  would  sooo  became  tceatlese  eed 
iBSteleM  to  you.*  

Tkougr  thy  drear  words  are  fraught  with  solemn  truth, 

And  the  soA  light  of  thv  dark  eye  is  waning, 
Though  roses,  in  the  garden  of  thy  youth, 

Like  mourner^  few  and  fro8t*bleached,  are  remaining  i 
Myheart,  with  deep  affection  to  its  core, 

Will  thrill  whenerer  thy  dear  name  is  spoken, 
And  love  thee  till  its  pulse  can  throb  no  more; 

And  its  frail  chords  are  tundess,  stilled,  and  broken. 

II. 

The  wild,  ifx:onstant  bird  our  northern  bowers 

Forsakes,  when  winds  are  chill,  and  leaves  are  dyings 
In  quest  of  lands  where  ever  blush  the  flowers, 

Across  the  blue  and  briny  waters  flying; 
Unlike  that  bird,  from  thee  I  will  not  fly, 

When  the  brief  summer  of  thy  bloom  is  ended, 
And  with  the  tints  of  life,  that  deadlier  dye, 

Which  whispers  of  the  winding  sheet,  is  blended. 

III. 

Think  not  that  maid  of  more  enticing  mien. 

Of  lip  more  red,  and  darker,  richer  tresses, 
Thoogh  in  the  jewelled  drapery  of  a  oneen 

Her  form  of  Phidian  witchery  she  dresses, 
Will  teach  meblsehood  by  her  potent  wiles. 

And  the  fond  ties  that  knit  oor  souls  dissever, 
Or  with  the  dazzling  radiance  of  her  smiles^ 

Dim  Ada's  image  in  my  bosom  ever ! 
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IV. 

Though  pain  and  soirow  on  thy  forehead  fair 

Have  left  their  deep  and  melancholy;  traces, 
I  prize  thy  pensive  mournfulness  of  air, 

Far  more  than  joys  that  kindle  happier  faces. 
I  think  of  thee  when  Ni^ht  is  on  her  throne, 

And  Dian  in  her  car  ot  pearl  is  riding ; 
And  when  I  wander  in  the  woods  alone. 

Thy  sylph-like  figure  in  my  path  seems  Riding.  / 

V. 

Ah  I  if  it  be  thy  destiny  to  lie 

In  the  cold  hall  of  dreamless  rest  before  me, 
My  tears,  until  the  fount  of  grief  is  dry, 

Will  dew  the  funeral  turf  that  blossoms  o*er  thee; 
Nor  will  I  worship  with  adoring  gaze 

Some  dawning  orb  of  loveliness,  forgetting 
The  lost,  extinguished  star,  of  other  days. 

That  flung  on  ms  its  latest  beam  while  setting. 

W.  H.  C.  HoMiBa. 


EARLY    HOME    RECORDS. 

■  V   ft  W.    TNOMAi,    CtQ.,    AUTHOR    Or    THS     M  O  V  B  L    OP    *CLIMTON    ■SADtHAW.' 


n  OMBKE     T  WO« 


The  camp-meeting  which  we  were  about  to  attend,  when  I  left 
the  reader  in  my  last  number,  was  not  more  than  fivo  miles  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Godfrey.  He  did  not,  therefore,  pitch  a  tent  there, 
but,  accompanied  by  the  missionary  and  his  daughter,  rode  over  every 
day ;  and  as  it  was  moonlight,  staid  until  after  the  evening  service. 
The  first  day,  in  consequence  of  my  visit  to  Bowling,  the  black-leg,  I 
did  not  attend  the  camp,  but  met  the  family,  together  with  Adam,  who 
had  been  with  them  at  night.  I  communicated  to  the  latter  what  had 
occurred  between  Bowling  and  myself,  at  which  he  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. I  never  heard  a  word  more  on  the  subject,  except  from  the 
gamblers  themselves,  in  their  anxious  inquiries  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  hushed  up.     Oh,  what  a  coward  is  Guilt ! 

That  evening  we  kept  our  steps  from  bedward,  until  much  after 
the  usual  hour  for  retiring,  employing  the  time  in  agreeable  conver- 
sation. Adam  sat  by,  an  attentive  listener.  The  missionary  re- 
hearsed to  us  many  scenes  in  the  far  west,  in  which  he  had  been  an 
actor,  of  deep  interest.  He  regretted  much  that  he  had  never  heard 
SuMMERFiELD.  It  SO  happened  that  I  was  the  only  one  present  who 
had  heard  him  ;  and  notwithstanding  I  told  the  venerable  minister  I 
was  but  a  child  at  the  time,  yet  such  was  his  admiration  for  that  most 
eloquent  and  apostolic  man,  that  he  questioned  me  over  and  over 
again,  touching  my  impressions  of  him ;  and  I  seemed  to  gain  an  in- 
terest in  his  eyes,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  looked  upon  and  listened 
to  that  gentle  spirit  of  his  church,  now  'inheriting  the  promises.' 

The  missionary  had  known  my  grandfather,  and  he  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  that  greatly  gratified  me.  '  My  son,'  said  he,  *  your  grand- 
father was  a  truly  good  man.  I  was  with  him  when  he  died  ;  and 
though  it  is  many  years  ago,  the  scene  lives  in  my  heart  and  memory 
more  vividly  than  the  events  of  the  hour  that  has  just  passed.     * 
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was  kneeling  by  his  bed  side,  and  I  knew  the  hour  had  come,  for  I 
have  witnessed  many  such  an  hour,  my  children ;  and  O !  it  is  a  fear- 
ful one  to  him  who  is  not  prepared  !  He  was  perfectly  conscious, 
but  the  lamp  of  life  was  flickering  fast.  As  he  closed  his  eyes,  ap- 
parently in  prayer,  I  said  to  him, :  'brother,  tell  me,  at  this  our  earthly 
ly  parting,  are  you  convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  our  faith  V 
tie  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upward  with  the  calmness  and  the 
trust  with  which  a  child,  when  resting  in  its  mother's  arms,  will  look 
up  into  her  face,  as  slumber  steals  over  it,  and  said  :  '  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  !'  It  was  his  last  breath  that  uttered  the  words, 
but  his  spirit  passed  away  so  gently,  that  I  was  not  convinced  it  had 
departed,  until  I  felt  his  hand  grow  cold  in  mine.  J  said,  then,  my 
children,  to  the  by-standers,  and  after  long  experience  of  the  world, 
I  say  now  to  you,  that  I  would  rather  have  been  that  humble  chris- 
tian, on  his  lowly  bed  of  death,  than  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  his 
devoted  and  victorious  legions,  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  The 
true  christian  is  a  greater  conqueror;  he  conquers  himself.  Peter 
the  Great  was  heard  often  to  say,  that  he  had  learned  to  govern  a  great 
empire,  but  not  to  govern  himself.  His  passions  often  overmastered 
him.  The  greatest  eulogy  that  was  ever  pronounced  on  Washimo- 
TON,  was  made  by  his  biographer  Ramsay,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  his  passions,  saySj:  '  With  them  was  his  first  contest,  and 
over  them  his  first  victory.'  This,  his  fii*st  victory,  saved  our  country, 
for  it  enabled  him  to  curb,  like  an  obedient  child,  that  ambition  which 
in  another  heart  might  have  gained  a  giant's  strength,  and  prompted 
its  possessor  to  grasp  at  empire.  It  was  this,  his  first  victory,  that 
illustrated,  in  his  last  moments,  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

'  O !  grave,  where  is  thy  victorv  1 
O I  death  where  w  thy  sting ! 

It  enabled  him  calmly,  on  his  death  bed,  to  review  the  great  events  of 
his  varied  existence,  and  to  say  to  his  physician,  who  stood  beside  him  : 
*  Doctor,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  How  beautiful !  There  is  in  such 
a  scene  a  philosophy  beyond  the  stoic's,  for  it  expresses  a  hope  beyond  . 
the  grave.  How  different  the  earthly  parting  of  Napoleon,  chained 
on  his  ocean- washed  rock,  and  with  a  mind  as  wild  as  the  waves 
dying  in  the  hour  of  the  storm,  and  mistaking  the  war  of  the  elements 
for  the  thunders  of  the  battle-field.  '  Head  the  army  !'  he  exclaimed, 
in  that  mad  moment,  with  his  last  breath,  and  his  soul  took  its 
flight  to  meet  at  the  dread  tribunal  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom 
he  had  hurried  to  their  long  account,  unconscious,  unrepentant,  unre- 
deemed.' 

Stirred  by  the  tones  of  the  old  man,  but  not  catching  his  spirit,  I 

exclaimed : 

*  'Charge,  Chester,  charee!— on,  Stanley,  onf 
Were  the  last  worda  of  Mamiion  1* ' 

He  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm,  and  then  said,  gravely :  '  Bat  what  were 

his  kut  hopes  ? 

'  True,'  said  I : 

'  Shame  and  dishonor  ait 

By  his  grsTe  ever ! 
Blessings  shall  hallow  it, 
Never,  O  t  never  1' 
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'  God's  mercj  is  boundless,'  said  the  missionary  ;  '  He  is  merciful 
not  only  to  his  dutiful  and  lowly  child,  but  to  the  mightiest,  the  most 
rebellious,  and  the  most  sinful/ 

We  had  a  touching  prayer  from  the  missionary,  before  we  sepa- 
rated. I  took  a  seat  on  the  porch,  and  Adam,  after  pacing  by  me  for 
some  time,  at  last  paused  before  roe,  and  said : 

'  A  High-heeled  Shoe  for  a  Limping  Christian  ;'  '  Hooks  and  Eyes 
for  Unbelievers'  Breeches !'  Confound  those  books !  I  read  them  in 
my  boyhood,  and  they  gave  me  a  disrespect  for  the  Methodists,  which 
I  never  could  surmount,  until  I  heard  this  good  old  missionary.  I 
ought  to  have  reflected  that  my  father  and  sister  at  least  try  to  practice 
what  I  believe  he  both  practices  and  preaches.' 

When  we  left  the  room,  after  the  missionary,  who  had  gone  up 
stairs,  I  heard  Adam  order  his  horse.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
town. 

*  No,'  said  he  ;  *  a  black  boy  has  come  over  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  been  ill  for  some  time,  is  worse.  The  missionary  is  going 
to  see  him  to-night,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  accompany  him,  and  not 
leave  him  to  the  guidance  of  the  negro.' 

In  a  few  moments,  the  good  old  man  came  out,  the  horses  w*ere 
brought,  and  they  departed  together.  It  was  after  midnight,  when  he 
and  Adam  returned.  They  reported  that  Jones  died  about  an  hour 
after  they  arrived. 

The  next  day,  we  all  proceeded  together  to  the  camp-meeting.  I 
was  surprised  when  Adam  again  expressed  his  determination  to 
attend.  We  all  rode  on  horse-back.  My  friend  Harry  and  I  by  the 
side  of  the  gentle  Jane,  and  Adam  —  it  was  a  little  singular  —  on 
one  side  of  the  missionary,  and  his  father  on  the  other.  The  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind  more  than  once,  that  he  was  meditating  some 
mad  prank  or  other.  '  No,'  thought  I,  '  it  cannot  be,  after  such  an 
occurrence  as  has  just  happened,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
and  the  clergyman.' 

The  mommg  was  beautiful.  Not  a  cloud  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
although  the  early  warmth  threatened  a  noon  of  sultriness.  We 
rode  up  the  turnpike  about  a  mile,  and  then  struck  off  into  what  was 
called  an  '  old  field,'  an  unenclosed  place,  where  tobacco  had  been 
tilled  until  the  soil  was  exhausted.  This  was  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  deep  ravine,  which  was  bridged  over,  in  which  flowed  a  stream 
called  Mad  Run.     A  comparatively  slight  rain  would  swell  it  to  a 

freat  depth  and  wildness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  country  imme- 
iately  around  its  source,  and  for  a  long  way  beside  it,  was  very  hilly, 
and  fed  it,  particularly  during  a  rain,  with  innumerable  torrents.  As 
we  were  crossing  the  bridge,  I  could  not  but  observe  that  it  was  a 
very  slight  one,  and  I  lingered  behind  my  companions,  to  admire  the 
wild  channel,  which  the  perpetual  wear  of  the  waters  had  made 
through  the  very  hills.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  bridge, 
the  waters  splashed  over  a  rocky  bed,  and,  chafed,  like  human  beings, 
by  resistance,  rushed  on  like  them  to  the  goal. 

A  pleasant  ride,  over  hill  and  dale,  from  this  spot,  brought  us  to  a 
place  where  a  hill,  covered  with  the  highest  and  most  luxuriant  trees, 
gently  sloped  down  to  a  crystal  brook,  that  wound  round  its  base,  and 
then  meandered  along  to  die  Mad  Run.    On  the  side  of  the  hill  was 
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the  camp-meeting.  Curving  up  from  the  brook,  the  tents  were  pitched 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  extending  about  half-way  up  the  side  of 
the  hill.  Midway  between  the  extreme  tents,  under  a  clump  of  noble 
trees,  a  temporary  pulpit,  or  rostrum,  was  erected,  from  which  the 
preacher  addressed  the  multitude.  The  missionary  preached,  and 
most  movingly.  As  I  glanced  at  a  group  of  fashionable  loiterers, 
who  had  been  sauntering  through  the  camp,  with  easy  indifference, 
uttering  witless  jests  upon  the  scene,  listening  to  him  with  attention, 
I  thought  of  the  line  of  the  poet : 

'  And  fools  who  came  to  Bcofi*,  remained  to  pray.* 

He  spoke  of  the  sustained  contentment  of  the  good  man,  amid  all  the 
ills  ot  life,  because  of  his  heavenward  hope,  and  contrasted  his  feel- 
ings with  that  of  the  wrong-doer,  who,  however  well  situated,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  doubts  and  yet  fears  the  great  result  beyond 
the  grave.  In  speaking  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
shri liking  which  it  feels  on  leaving  its  earthly  tenement,  he  employed  an 
illustration  which  I  have  repeatedly  heard  since,  but  then  for  the  first 
time.  He  compared  the  soul,  about  to  take  its  upward  flight,  to  an 
eagle,  which,  afler  long  confinement,  finds  its  prison  door  open. 
'  How  fearfully,'  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice  —  and  he  seemed  to  fear  to 
raise  his  hand  above  the  pulpit  — '  how  fearfully  it  looks  forth  at  first, 
and  then  shrinks  back  !  How,  when  it  ventures  forth,  it  gazes  round 
and  round,  with  a  dazzled  eye,  and  casts  a  wondering  glance  upon 
the  day-god  above.'  Here  the  speaker  looked  timidly  up  at  the 
sun,  which,  through  the  trees,  threw  a  tremulous  ray  upon  him. 
'  How  feebly  it  essays  a  little  circle,  with  wing  but  half  expanded ; 
then  it  feels  its  strength  of  pinion,  and  takes  a  broader  sweep,  yet 
casts  a  longing,  lingering  look  upon  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Then,* 
continued  he,  while  the  wave  of  his  arm  waxed  eloquent,  and  his 
tones  heart-stirring,  *  it  circles  wider  and  wider,  farther  and  farther, 
higher  and  higher ;  its  impulses  lose  their  earthliness  ;  it  bathes  and 
gladdens  its  outstretched  wing  in  the  refulgent  beam ;  it  feels  the 
glory  more  and  more,  and  its  strength  is  renovated  beyond  the  might 
of  its  prime  ;  until,  fixing  its  unblinking  eye  on  the  glorious  orb,  it 
darts  upward  to  the  sources  of  everlasting  light !'  As  he  said  this, 
he  advanced,  with  upturned  hands  and  eyes,  while  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  flashed  upon  his  long  and  sil- 
very locks,  and  threw  a  halo  round  him,  that  made  the  man,  like  the 
sentiment,  sublime.  Methought  I  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the 
winged  messenger  pass  the  everlasting  gates. 

The  speaker  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  sultriness,  which 
had  succeeded  the  warmth  of  the  morning,  became  intense.  For 
some  minutes,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred,  not  a  leaf  moved.  Then 
the  heavens  became  suddeuly  overcast ;  the  clouds  floated  together, 
in  dark  masses,  like  the  gathering  of  armies ;  and  now  and  then  a 
fierce  flash  broke  foith  ;  but  as  yet,  though  through  the  trees  we  could 
see  the  clouds  moving,  the  leaves  were  motionless,  and  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell. 

The  missionary  came  to  our  little  group,  for  we  were  all  together, 
and  observed :  '  Brother  Godfrey,  as  I  am  to  ofiiciate  at  the  funeral 
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of  Mr.  Jones,  and  afl  you  mean  to  attend,  bad  we  not  better  depart? 
I  fear  we  bball  bave  a  storm.' 

We  accordingly  mounted  our  horses,  and  left  the  camp.  When 
we  were  clear  of  the  woods,  and  while  we  were  ascending  an  emi- 
nence which  commanded  the  prospect,  the  missionary  asked  Mr. 
Godfrey  if  we  were  subject  to  violent  storms  in  that  region.  Being 
informed  that  we  were  not,  he  said  that  he  had  known  a  storm  to 
force  its  way  witb  such  violence  through  a  wood,  as  not  to  leave  a 
tree  standing  in  its  path.  '  If  you  were  subject  to  such  storms  bere,' 
be  continued,  *  I  should  say,  from  my  experience,  that  we  should  bave 
one  now.     God  grant  that  it  comes  not  over  the  camp !' 

He  bad  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  big  drops, 
and  the  roar  of  the  winds,  afar  off,  could  be  distinctly  beard,  as  if  they 
were  muttering  their  wrath,  and  gathering  their  strength.  He  looked 
round,  and  said : 

'  We  must  ride  fast :  there  is  not  air  enough  stirring  here  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  way  the  storm  will  sweep  ;  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  on  this  side  of  the  Run.     We  must  hasten  on,' 

We  accordingly  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  rode  rapidly  toward 
tbe  bridge.  The  dropping  of  the  rain  now  ceased  for  awhile,  but 
the  heavens  grew  fearfully  dark,  and  the  air  began  to  stir.  Our  horses 
threw  back  their  ears,  and  seemed,  like  their  riders,  to  observe  the 
sky.  At  this  moment,  a  bolt  that  seemed  to  rend  tbe  hills,  made 
our  patb  lurid  with  light,  while  our  hoi*ses  trembled,  like  ourselves, 
at  the  awful  peal  which  accompanied  it.  The  rain  now  burst  forth, 
and  in  an  instant  tbe  blast  was  down  upon  us,  sweeping  the  valley 
witb  resistless  violence.  We  cast  our  eyes  anxiously  to  the  camp. 
We  could  see,  indistinctly,  the  white  tents  through  the  trees,  but 
nothing  more.  Yet  the  fury  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  there,  for  the 
air  grew  thick  above  it,  with  leaves  and  the  sundered  branches  of 
trees ;  and  presently  tbe  horses,  having  broken  from  their  fastenings, 
came  dasbing  madly  past  us. 

*  We  are  in  the  bands  of  God,  children !'  said  tbe  missionary, 
calmly ;  *  we  must  press  for  tbe  bridge.  Tbe  fury  of  tbe  storm  is 
not  here,  but  this  is  dangerous.' 

We  urged  our  steeds  at  tho  admonition,  and  an  intervening  hill 
soon  hid  the  camp  from  our  sight ;  but  the  frightened  horses  of  tbe 
worshippers  still  came  dashing  on.  A  tree  not  fifty  yards  to  our 
right,  as  we  turned  to  the  left,  was  prostrated  with  a  terrible  crash. 
We  reached  the  stream  in  safety.  The  storm  was  not  so  furious  there, 
but  tbe  mad  waters  came  leaping  down  the  ravine,  and  throwing  their 
waves  toward  the  bridge,  as  if  anxious  to  sweep  it  away.  Several 
borses,  from  tbe  camp,  stood  by  the  bridge,  evidently  desirous  to 
cross,  but  apparently  kept  back  by  an  instinctive  sense  of  danger. 

*  Will  it  not  be  hazardous  to  cross  the  bridge  1'  asked  Mr.  Godfrey.. 
'  I  think  not,'  replied  the  missionary.     '  Let  us  pass  one  at  a  time. 

I  see  your  horses  are  frightened  —  mine  is  not.     I  Ml  lead  the  way.' 

*  No,'  said  Adam,  dismounting  and  giving  to  Harry  the  bridle  of 
his  horse, '  let  me  lead  yours  over.  You  can  walk  ;  it  will  be  safer.* 
But  the  missionary  said  there  was  no  danger,  and  spurred  bis  horse 
toward  tbe  bridt^e. 

The  well-trained  animal  drew  back  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed 
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on.  The  bridge  was  about  ten  yards  long.  We  held  back  our  horees, 
that  now  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  danger,  as  their  fellow  had  none. 
Those  from  the  camp  obeyed  the  same  impulse,  and  being  unrestrained, 
sprang  on  the  bridge,  edler  the  missionary's.  The  frail  structure 
.shook  from  end  to  end. 

*  Father  in  heaven  be  merciful !'  ejaculated  Jane,  as  the  missionary, 
on  discovering  his  peril,  dismounted  from  his  horse.  His  foot  had 
scarcely  touched  the  plank,  when,  wiih  a  tremendous  crash,  the  bridge 
gave  way,  and  rider  and  horse  were  precipitated  into  the  foaming 
waves.  That  wild  utterance  which  Cooper  has  so  powerfully  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  as  proceeding  from  the  horse 
when  in  distiess,  and  which  startled  the  brave  Hawk-eye  and  the  intre- 
pid Indians  with  a  superstitious  dread,  now  broke  from  the  poor  ani- 
mals, and  added,  if  possible,  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

*  He 's  lost !'  exclaimed  Mr,  Godfrey,  in  despair. 

*  Not  if  I  can  save  him !'  exclaimed  Adam,  throwing  off  his  coat, 
and  springing  to  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

'  My  brother,  he  *s  a  good  man  —  God  is  with  him !  Die  not  as 
you  are  !'  exclaimed  Jane,  in  a  tone  of  intense  agony. 

*  My  life  is  worthless,  Jane,'  said  Adam,  with  a  calmness  so  strange, 
that  it  struck  me,  even  at  that  awful  moment.  Adam  stood  watching 
for  the  appearance  of  the  missionaiy.  The  bridge  had  caught  edge- 
wise between  two  rocks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  horses 
from  the  camp,  that  were  on  the  bridge,  appeared  first  above  the 
•water,  and  were  all  borne  down  stream,  except  one  that  succeeded,  by 
swimming,  in  gaining  the  bank  neai'  us,  which  was  now  not  more  than 
two  feet  above  the  Hood.  On  the  other  side,  just  below  the  spot 
where  the  bridge  had  rested,  part  of  the  rock  which  held  it,  projected 
perpendicularly  up  several  feet.  It  seemed  that  the  missionary  and 
bis  horse  were  both  caught  by  the  bridge.  In  a  moment  more,  his 
horse,  which  was  a  noble  animal,  arose  with  its  head  up  stream,  »nd 
high  out  of  water,  while  his  master  was  seen  clinging  to  the  bridle. 
On  observing  this,  Adam  hurried  above  us,  plunged  in,  and  in  spite 
of  the  angry  element,  by  his  great  skill  as  a  swimmer,  succeeded  in 
gaining  precisely  what  he  aimed  at,  the  bridle  of  the  horse.  In  an 
instant,  he  raised  the  missionary  from  the  waves.  Both  were  eri- 
dently  supported  by  the  bridge,  as  was  the  horse.  Quick  as  light- 
ning, Adam  placed  the  upper  end  of  the  stirrup-strap  in  the  mission- 
ary's grasp,  and  then  holding  with  one  hand  the  horse's  head  out  of  the 
water,  with  the  other  he  struck  out  for  the  shore.  The  animal  seemed 
to  know  that  a  master  spirit  guided  him,  for  he  plunged  bravely  to- 
ward us.  Wildly  the  waves  broke  over  them,  and  the  horse  in  vain 
attempted  to  breast  their  fury.  The  steed  seemed  stationary  for  a 
moment,  and  then  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  element.  Adam,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  keep  his  head  in  a  proper  position.  When  they 
got  below  the  point  where  the  concentrated  rush  of  the  stream,  from 
the  obstruction  of  the  biidge,  had  nearly  overwhelmed  them,  Adam 
made  another  effort,  a  desperate  one,  to  gain  the  shore.  Here  we  saw 
the  missionary  distinctly ;  his  head  arose  above  the  back  of  his  horse. 
1  see  the  holy  faith  then  on  his  countepance,  now ;  it  is  a  picture  on 
my  brain  more  distinct  than  that  on  the  wall  before  me.  As  Jane  said, 
*  (jod  was  with  him.'     In  much  lisss  tim^  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it. 
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master  and  horse,  with  their  braVe  deliverer,  stood  safely  upon  the 
shore.     Poor  Jane  swooned  when  she  saw  that  her  brother  was  safe* 

The  storm  abated  as  rapidly  as  it  arose.  By  a  bridge  some  miles 
above,  which  had  stood  the  violence  of  the  waves,  we  ariived  safely 
at  Mr.  Godfrey^s.  As  the  missionary  was  preparing,  though  it  was 
then  nearly  dark,  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  perform  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  a  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  storm  having  inundated  the  grave-yard,  the  funeral  would  not 
take  place  until  the  next  day,  as  another  spot  was  to  be  selected  fi>r 
the  repose  of  the  dead< 

Never  shall  1  forget  the  holy  evening  which  we  spent  after  that 
awful  storm.  Uninjured  in  health,  and  with  spirits  gratefully  and  re- 
ligiously calm  and  pure,  the  missionary  joined  the  family  circle* 
Jane  looked  the  personification  of  pious  gratitude,  in  its  loveliest 
form  — *•  a  religious  woman.  Harry  gazed  on  her  with  reverence, 
while  Mr.  Godfrey,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  beheld  with 
equal  pleasure  both  his  children.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  group  was  Adam.  That  expression  of  desperate  reckless- 
ness which  once  possessed  his  countenance,  had  fled.  I  wondered, 
as  I  observed  with  what  respectful  earnestness  he  listened  to  the  mis- 
sionary, if  it  ever  had  been  there.  How  kindly  he  answered  his 
sister,  and  without  a  jest  upon  her  piety !  His  very  dog,  that  used  to 
avoid  him,  because  of  the  tricks  he  played  him,  went  wagging  his  tail 
to  his  master,  and  laid  his  nose  upon  his  knee,  the  picture  of  faish* 
fulness,  as  Adam  placed  his  hand  upon  his  head. 

But  the  prayer  of  that '  old  man  eloquent'  that  night  1  I  have  heard 
the  great  ones  of  our  land,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate, 
in  the  palmiest  moments  of  their  oratorical  power;  but  theirs  could 
no  more  compare  with  the  heart- touching  pathos  of  this  plain  servant 
of  God,  than  would  the  strut  and  stare  of  a  fashionable  tragedian 
compare  with  the  simple  meyesty  of  Paul  before  Festus.  He  prayed 
for  us  all — for  the  father  and  for  the  children,  and  for  their  friend, 
and  for  myself;  and  I  have  felt,  from  that  hour  unto  this,  however 
wayward  my  mood  and  my  imaginings,  that  in  heaven's  high  chancery 
1  had  a  claim  and  an  advocate.  Especially  he  prayed  for  Adam. 
*  Let,  O  Lord  !'  he  said,  in  tones  that  left  no  eye  unmoistened,  and  no 
heart  untouched,  *  the  blessings  of  all  the  good  I  may  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted to  do,  under  thy  providence,  light  upon  his  head,  and  be  all 
the  evil  mine  !  As  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  make  him  this  day  the  in- 
strument of  thy  mercy,  for  the  salvation  of  thy  frail  and  aged  servant 
from  the  ^vI'ath  of  the  devouring  elements,  vouchsafe  also  to  make 
him  an  instrument  for  the  salvation  of  thy  creatures  from  the  wrath 
to  come  !  And  when  thy  seventh  and  last  angel,  in  the  last  war  of 
the  elements,  shall  pour  forth  the  vials  of  thy  wrath,  and  thy  mighty* 
voice  shall  proclaim  unto  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, '  It  rs  done  !' 
forget  not  this  little  household !  Shadow  them  under  thy  brooding  and 
protecting  wings !  Let  there  be  no  wanderer  from  the  flock,  but  let 
them  all,  a  family  in  heaven,  rejoice  together  in  the  light  of  thy  ever- 
lasting love!' 

When  the  "prayer  was  concluded,  and  we  arose  from  our  knees, 
Adam  took  a  seat  by  his  sister,  and  unaUe,  iron-nerved  as  he  was,  to 
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control  the  emotions  that  had  been  swelling  in  his  heart  for  days,  be 
laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  '  wept,  and  was  forgiven.' 


After  all,  there  is  no  love  less  selfish  than  a  sister's : 

'  My  sbter,  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Purer  and  holler  were,  it  should  be  thine !' 

So  spake  the  wayward  Childe  to  his  sister;  and  when  wife  and  daush- 
ter  were  deaf  to  his  fame,  and  spoke  not  his  name  in  their  household, 
and  Fanaticism  refused  his  remains  a  resting  place  among  England's 
illustrious  departed,  where  there  sleeps  none  worthier,  his  sister,  his 
*  sweet  sister,'  gave  them  consecration,  and  built  over  them  the  mon- 
ument which  now  guards  them  from  the  desecration  of  those  who 
should  have  claimed  to  be  nearer  and  dearer.  And  'she,  proud 
Austria's  mournful  flower,'  where  was  her  mournfulness,  when  they 
gave  the  hero  of  the  world's  history  and  her  lord  to  the  'vulture  and 
the  rock  V  Cold,  selfish,  and  sensual,  she  pursued  the  routine  of 
courtly  patricisn  observances,  or  hastened  from  them  to  common 
plebeian  abandonment ;  while  Pauline,  not  the  less  sensual,  but  the 
sister,  was  anxious  to  forsake,  for  that  lonely  rock,  the  voluptuousness 
of  the  soft  clime  she  so  loved,  to  whose  glorious  statuary  her  glowing 
form  had  given  beauty,  that  she  might  share  the  exile,  and  solace  the 
sorrow,  and  soothe  the  loneliness,  of  that  forsaken  husband,  who  was 
still  to  her  the  man  of  destiny  ;  still  to  her  a  beloved  brother,  whose 
blood  was  her  blood ;  who  had  given  her  renown,  and  empire,  and  to 
whom,  world-forsaken,  she  could  give  what  is  worth  the  world,  a 
sister's  unchanging  love ! 
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Fas  away,  ah !  far  away 

From  her  own  sreen  lalsi  she  died, 
And,  for  shroud  tnat  wraps  decay, 

Early  changed  the  garb  of  bhae. 
Fatal  to  our  northern  flower 

Was  the  glare  of  tropic  day  j 
Wretched  was  her  dying  hour, 
Far  away,  far  away ! 

Never  morei  ah  1  never  more. 

Will  she  glad  the  festal  throng; 
Faded  is  the  look  she  wore, 

Voiceless  is  her  lip  of  song. 
Gifted  Daughter  of  the  Nine  1 

Well  may  friends  thy  fate  deplore^ 
They  will  hear  a  strain  like  thine. 
Never  more,  never  more! 

Fare  thee  well,  ah,  &re  thee  well ! 

Dark  thy  life  grew,  near  its  cloae ; 
Mildew  on  thy  spirit  fell. 

Like  wan  blight  upon  the  rose. 
Ended  is  thy  warbling  now. 

Mistress  of  the  chorded  snell ; 
Dust  is  on  thy  withered  brow — 

Fare  thee  well,  ftre  thee  well !  w.  a.  a  h. 
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'  I  rsBL  that  the  dead  hare  conArrad  a  blewinf  on  ma,  by  helpiof  na  to  think  rif  fatly  of  tha 
'•'»^'  Ret.  OaviLLK  Dbwkt. 

Cau'st  thou  the  dead,  oar  tetchers  1 

Must  we  come, 
And  sit  among  the  clods,  and  lay  our  ear 
To  the  damp  crannies  of  the  loathsome  tomb, 
And  listen  tor  their  lore  ?    There  breathes  no  sound 
From  all  those  stern  and  stone-bound  sepulchres, 
Save  that  through  rustling  giass,  the  low  winds  sweep, 
And  stir  the  branches  of  yon  dark- browed  pmes, 
In  sullen  undulation. 

Yet,  thou  say'st, 
The  dead  are  teachers. 

Would  they  stretch  their  hands. 
And  on  our  tablets  write  one  pencil- trace. 
How  would  we  hoard  it  in  our  heart  of  hearts  I 
All  motionless !    All  passionless !    All  mute ! 

Oh,  Silence,  twin  with  Wisdom  1    I  would  press 

My  lip  upon  yon  cradled  iniant's  grave, 

And  urink  the  murmur  of  its  smitten  bloom. 

A  mother's  young  piide  in  her  beautiful, 

Laid  low  I    Laid  low  1    How  slii^ht  the  aspen-stem 

Round  which  her  heart's  joys  twmed  1    Ours  too  are  frail, 

Like  hers.    The  flowret  in  the  reaper's  path 

Hath  as  good  hope  to  greet  the  golden  morn. 

Read  I  thy  lesson  right,  my  little  one? 

Lo,  by  thy  side  the  strong  man  sleepeth  well. 

The  tail,  proud  man,  who  towered  like  Israel's  king, 

With  head  above  the  people.    Yet,  his  wail. 

Was  it  not  weak,  as  thine,  when  Death  launched  home 

The  fatal  arrow  1    'Dust  to  dust  1'  should  be 

The  mournful  watch -word  of  the  born  of  earth, 

And  the  deep  teaching  of  such  lonely  creed 

Best  Cometh  from  the  dead. 

Ah,  let  me  kneel 
Here,  on  this  mound,  where  sleeps  my  early  friend, 
And  wait  her  words,  in  lowliness  of  soul. 
Speakest  thou  not  to  me  7  —  thou,  whose  loving  voice 
Gav'st  the  sweet  keystone  to  our  fond  discourse^ 
When  lost  in  lonely  haunts,  we  wandered  long, 
Shunning  the  crowd  1 

Dear  as  thou  wert  to  me^ 
In  that  cementing  time,  when  school -day  sports 
Make  lasting  sisterhood,  even  now,  it  seems 
I  loved  thee  not  enough.    Say,  was  it  so, 
My  lost  companion '?    Were  there  tender  words 
I  might  have  said  to  thee,  vet  said  them  not? 
Were  there  not  higher  fligrits  of  glorious  thought, 
And  nobler  trophies  on  lifes  rugged  steep, 
To  which  I  might  have  urged  thee  1 

Blind!  and  weak! 
I  thought  to  have  thee  ever  by  my  side ; 
And  so  the  hours  swept  by,  till  thou  didst  spread 
A  hidden  wing,  and  prove  thine  angel-birth. 
Oh,  teach  me,  with  a  firmer  grasp,  to  seize 
The  passing  day,  nor  with  omitted  deeds, 
Nor  the  denauded  sympathies  of  love, 
Load  the  uncertain  future.    So  thv  tomb 
Shall  be  my  blest  instructor,  and  I  '11  go 
Sadder,  yet  wiser,  to  mjr  work  anin, 
Amki  the  changefiil  ministries  of  lifs.  &.  ■.  s. 
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*  Ye  curiotti  chaunters  of  the  woodt 
That  warble  forth  Dame  Nature*!  layea, 
Tbinkiof  yourpaaaious  underatood 
By  your  weak  accent*:  what'a  your  praiae, 
Wheo  Pbilomell  her  voyce  fhall  raise  ?* 

Sir  II E.MR y  WiyfTOK* 

That  William  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the  tragedy  of  '  Titus 
Andronicus,*  is  a  question  to  many  minds  so  satisfactorily  settled,  that 
the  admission  of  the  play  among  the  acknowledged  jewels  of  his 
crown,  is  considered  a  positive  intrusion.  That  Jacob  Jones,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  formerly  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  etc.,  etc.,  did  write  a  play  called  '  The  Gladiator/  is  a 
fact  stated  in  black  and  white,  upon  the  veritable  title-page  of  a  pam- 
phlet, bearing  this  inscription,  now  lying  and  being  within  four  inches 
of  our  own  pen.  Moreover,  we  are  assured,  in  an  advertisement 
date^  December  20,  1636,  that  this  play  was  written  more  than  ten 
years  since,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  *  Star  of  Spartacus '  having  been  familiarized  to  the  British 
public,  through  the  representaiif  m  of  Dr.  Bird's  American  tragedy  of 
the  *  Gladiator.*  Ten  years  !  Behold  an  example  of  the  inherent 
modesty  of  true  genius  !  All  hallowed  be  the  sanctum,  wherein  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  moons  reposed  this  *  gem  of  purest  ray 
serene,*  where,  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye  of  mortals,  its  divine  light 
was  effulgent  only  to  the  enraptured  contemplation  of  Jacob  Jones. 

The  genius  of  our  author  was  precocious.  His  soul,  even  when 
he  himself  was  juvenile,  was  '  above  buttons.'  The  yearnings  of  his 
young  ambition  overleaped  the  childish  trivialities  of  hobby-horses  and 
gilt  gingerbread,  and  aspiringly  ensconced  its  possessor  in  the  shilling 
gallery  of  Saddler's  Wells.  At  an  age  when  his  dental  organs  were 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  crush  even  the  mollified  crisp  of  cream 
candy, he  evinced  an  uncontrollable  predilection  for  pea-nuts!  This^ 
precocious  appetite  for  dramatic  food  may  be  mentioned  as  prima 
fac\<B  evidence  of  that  green  propensity  for  things  theatrical,  which  in 
after  years  strengthened  to  a  ripeness  sufficient  to  produce  the  extra^ 
ordinary  tragedy  of  '  The  Gladiator.'  Nor  was  it  only  in  this  par- 
ticular preponderancy,  that  his  great  dramatic  taste  thus  early  disco- 
vered itself.  The  infant  Jones  gave  indication,  equally  decisive,  of 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius,  and  in  a  manner  more  truly  remark- 
able : 

^  He  lisped  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers  came :' 

And  astounding  as  it  may  seem,  the  numbers  were  those  of  Shak- 
speare, and  the  words  identical.  Far  be  it  from  the  humble  biogra- 
pher of  this  greatest  of  modem  dramatists,  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  the  causes,  either  phrenological  or  pathological,  which  went  to 
produce  this  wonderful  precocity :  but  that  the  juvenile  Jones  imbibed 
Shakspeare  with  his  mother's  milk,  is  a  fact  attested  by  the  most  re- 
spectable authority.  It  was  our  good  fortune,  some  years  since,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  venerable  lady  who  had  the  high  honor 
f  watching  the  infantillage  of  the  poet,  in  the  agreeable  and  truly 
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interesting  capacity  of  dry-nurse.  This  honorable  matron  delighted 
exceedingly  to  dwell  upon  the  early  days  of  her  interesting  charge. 
She  spoke  of  Jacob  as  being,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
his  paphood,  imbued  with  a  strong  predilection  for  Shakspeare,  and 
for  which  she  was,  equally  with  his  proud  and  happy  parents,  at 
a  Joss  to  account.  '  I  well  remember/  said  she,  when  speaking  of 
his  baby  pranks,  '  I  well  remember  asking  him  one  day  whether  be 
would  have  his  bread  buttered,  or  made  sweet  with  honey,  and  his 
marvellous  reply  was  in  the  very  words  of  Shakspeare's  Miss  Juliet : 
'  Sweet,  honey,  nurse.'  His  brother  Hamilton,  some  years  his  senior, 
was  once,  while  they  were  playing  with  a  pet  kid,  attacked  by  the 
.animal,  upon  which  Jacob  raised  a  stone  and  sent  it  at  the  quadru- 
ped, exclaiming,  in  an  angry  tone,  '  Take  that,  you  old  goat,  you  !  So 
much  for  Bucking  Ham.!'  Many  other  coincidences  of  thought  and 
expression  were  related,  all  proving  the  existence  of  faculties  equal 
to,  and  remarkably  congruous  with,  those  which  the  world  had  long 
before  dedared  could  never  be  approached. 

The  respectable  sire  of  the  junior  Jones  conducted,  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner,  a  flourishing  business  in  the  soap  and  candle  line. 
The  house  of  Jansen,  Jones,  and  Company,  ere  the  gentle  breezes 
of  eighteen  summers  had  kissed  the  expanding  forehead  of  Jacob,  had 
risen,  through  the  excellence  of  their  sweet-scented  white  and  brown 
bars,  to  a  palmy  state  of  credit,  to  which  the  clear  light  of  their  four 
pound  moulds  added  an  eflulgence  amounting  to  an  enviable  illumina- 
tion. It  was  the  fond  hope  and  constant  advice  of  the  doating  father, 
that  his  son  would  take  kindly  to  the  candle  business,  and  aidd  ano- 
ther Jon^s  to  the  Arm ;  but  Jacob,  despising  what  he  somewhat  irre- 
verently called  the  slippery  occupation  of  his  father,  constantly  and 
jstubbomly  declined  his  counsel.  His  taste  was  classic ;  but  for  him 
Grease  had  no  inspiration.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  led  to  look 
back  upon  the  early  days  of  Jansen,  Jones,  and  Company,  and  con- 
trast it  in  its  strivings  for  half-saved  candle-ends,  and  the  drippings 
sedulously  gleaned  from  the  consumptive  rib  which  swung  on  Sun- 
days before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  its  present  glorious  independence.  It 
was  in  vain  to  remind  him  of  the  fame  of  their  brilliant  dips,  which 
illuminated  one  half  of  the  British  empire,  or  the  honor  which  at- 
tended their  variegated  balls,  as  they  washed  the  other  half  To  the 
fkial  question  placed  before  him  in  the  bright  array  of  all  thes9  com- 
mendations, the  poetic  Jacob,  with  the  candle-light  of  genius  llashing 
from  his  eye,  and  the  tallow  of  ambition  resolving  itself  into  tapers 
of  immortal  glory  in  his  heart,  replied:  'I'll  be  d  —  d  if  I  doV 
Straightw-ay  Mr.  Jones  became  a  sentimentalist.  He  wore  his  eyes 
heavenward,  and  his  collar  open.  He  took  to  abstraction,  whiskers, 
and  gin-and-water.  His  residence,  like  his  aspirations,  soon  became 
lofty.  His  first  weekly  allowance  was  parted  with  for  segars,  and 
his  second  for  a  month's  airy  location  '  near  a  garret's  top.' 

It  was  on  a  raw,  gusty  night,  in  the  month  of  November,  1824,  that 
Mr.  Jones  had  ensconced  himself  behind  the  safest  pane  of  glass  in 
bis  attic,  with  the  remnant  of  the  last  one  of  the  last  d(»zen  of  his 
soul-composing  Havanas.  He  gazed  upon  the  storm,  and  grew 
thoughtful  upon  the  fate  of  genius.  As  the  wind  puffed  fitfully 
through  the  broken  panes,  so  puffed  he  the  smoke  of  his  Spaniard ; 
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and  this  unison  of  action  with  the  elements,  led  him  natarally  enough 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  existed, 
at  that  particular  moment,  in  the  storm  without,  and  that  which  raged 
within  his  own  bosom.  This  state  of  mind  could  not  long  exist,  in  a 
temperament  so  sensitive  as  his  to  outward  influences,  and  so  essen- 
tially imaginative  and  poetical,  without  engendering  some  mighty  con- 
ception. His  mind  had  wavered  long,  irresolute  between  two  im- 
pulses. Some  lines,  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  addressed  to 
his  late  Majesty,  entitled  the  '  Gallant  Ship,'  complimentary  to  the 
nautical  taste  of  his  highness,  would,  he  thought,  draw  down  upon 
him  the  royal  approbation.  One  verse  alone  of  this  gem  of  the  sea 
has  reached  us : 

'  Blow  hirii,  blow  low,  ye  mighty  airs, 
With  elemental  rancor, 
Our  gallant  ship  ye  cannot  movc^ 
Because  she  is  at  anchor  1' 

An  offer  of  the  laurel  was  what  he  had  partly  concluded  upon  ac- 
cepting; but  his  genius  was  evidently  dramatic,  and  should  he 
retain  the  laureateship,  would  it  not  interfere  with  those  theatrical 
results,  which  the  world  expected  from  his  eenius  ?  This  question 
he  could  not  satisfactorily  answer.  He  would  do  the  poetical  honors 
to  his  Majesty,  and  yet  he  must  do  his  duty  to  the  worm.  Great  states- 
men have  been  puzzled  upon  similar  grounds.  Happy  for  the  world 
is  it,  that  on  this  identical  night  of  November,  1824,  there  happened 
this  terrible  storm,  aud  that  the  poetic  Jones  was  by  to  behold  it.  This 
war  of  the  elements  won  a  victory  for  the  drama.  It  arrested  the 
wavering  of  the  poet ;  it  settled  the  question  ;  it  decided  Jones,  and 
be  declareth  it.     Hear  him : 

*  How  is  it  that  the  elemental  war, 
The  furious  strivings  of  the  winds  and  wave^ 
The  jar  of  Nature,  and  the  ocean's  whirl 
The  sea-cries,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  thunder, 
Should  breathe  a  grateful  calm  upon  my  mind, 
And  soothe  its  storms,  and  lay  its  pissions  atUl  7 
E'en  as  the  ships  are  tossed  upon  the  foam. 
So  has  my  soul  till  now  been  rudely  tossea  I 
Now  is  my  resolution  taken — now!' 

Fancy  the  poet,  after  this  brilliant  burst  of  inspiration,  standinff 
erect,  his  eye  cast  upward,  his  arms  folded,  his  feet  firmly  fixed 
in  the  first  p«>sition,  his  lips  compressed,  forcing  the  extremity  of  hia 
regalia  into  close  companionship  with  the  very  tip  of  bis  nose,  his 
whole  attitude,  in  fine,  comprising  a  positive  and  animated  picture  of 
inflexible  decision.  *  Now  !*  the  segar  dropped  from  his  lips  with  the 
word  ;  down  he  sat,  seized  again  his  pen,  that  pen  which  was  to  trace 
the  glorious  letters  of  his  immortality,  aud  wrote  the  first  scene  of 
•  The  Gladiator,  a  Tragedy,'  at  a  dash. 

Scene  first  opens  with  a  view  of  the  training-grounds  of  Battiatus, 
Spartacus,  and  other  gladiators,  engaged  in  their  exercise,  while  Bat- 
tiattis,  and  a  select  party  of  '  the  fancy,'  are  overlooking  them.  After 
a  little  quiet  grumbling,  at  the  lazv  manner  in  which  Spartacus  ope- 
rates, Battiatus  gently  insinuates  his  amiable  iutention  of  scourging 
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—  -  ' 

SpartacuB  on  the  morrow.  After  the  *  exeunt'  of  Battiatus  and  the 
other  sportsmen,  the  gladiators  gather  around  Spartacus,  and  thus 
fearfully  discourse : 

Spar.    Scourged!  scourged  to-monow I  when  the  morrow  dawns! 
This  once  free  manhood  brook  the  accursed  scourge ! 
My  gods  desert  me  1  women  see  my  shame! 
Andpresent  degradation  grows  nine-fold. 
To  make  a  reptue  of  me ! 
Cbixvs.    By  the  fiends ! 

To-morrow,  ay.  I  prophecy,  to-night, 
When  they  are  brave  with  wine. 
Spab.    No  Crixus,  no  I 

Scourged !  —  no,  not  scourged ! 
Cuz.    The  oog,  and  I,  and  all !' 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  our  poet,  that  men  of  great 
genius  hit  upon  the  same  thought,  hut  seldom  that  they  use  the 
same  means  to  express  it.  The  emphatic  and  scornful  exclamation 
of  Crixus,  in  this  quotation,  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable.  We 
must  believe  that  Mr.  Jones  was  conversant  with  Slawkenbergius, 
either  in  the  original,  or  some  well-studied  translation.  The  ideas 
and  modes  of  expression  of  the  two  authors  are  strikingly  similar. 
In  lib.  VI.,  page  110,  Slawk.,  are  these  remarkable  words :  *  Cants  et 
egoetpaier;'  which  being  rendered  into  English,  reads,  '  The  dog, 
and  1,  and  father.'  We  allude  to  this  more  to  show  the  deep  reading 
and  classic  research  of  our  dramatist,  than  from  any  pedantic  desire 
to  display  our  own  erudition. 

Broodmg  over  their  wrongs,  the  gladiators  come  to  the  manly 
resolution  of  rapping  their  '  money-scraping'  task-masters  over  fihe 
mazzard,  with  their  mock  weapons,  when  they  shall  have  become  suf- 
ficiently drunk  to  be  incapable  of  resistance.  This  resolve  fixed  upon, 
'  Camilla,'  the  wife  of  Spartacus,  and  a  very  exemplary  woman,  enters. 
In  the  discourse  which  follows,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, 
the  devoted  affection  of  the  wife,  or  the  heroic  style  in  which  she 
urges  the  conspirators  to  maintain  their  resolution,  and  a  decided  de- 
gree of  rigidity  in  their  upper  lips : 

Spab.    Your  dagger,  girl  I 

Cam.    Ha!* 

Spab.    I  have  need  of  it. 

Cam.    What  is  your  need  7 

Can  yom  need  equal  mine^  to  hoard  it  here^  {poinUng  to  her  6otfim,) 
Secret  and  sharp,  in  this  audacious  dime^ 
Ever  to  guard  your  Thracian's  love  from  harm, 
The  chaste  wife  of  her  soldier,  to  the  death ! 

Spab.    Her  soldier's  hack  to-morrow  feels  the  scourge. 

Cam.    The  scourge  I  the  scourge !  oh  1  take  it,  clutch  it  fast ! 
You  have  the  direr  need  1  't  ia  yours ! — O  knife ! 
Keep  thou  my  soldier  undisguised — a  man, 
And  master  of  himself.    Tne  scourge  1  no,  no  I 
My  Spartacus  shall  never  brook  the  scourge!  (fimbraceg him.) 

Spab.    Never,  I  swear! 

Cam.    Swear  all  of  you,  if  men  1 
Gladiatobs.    We  swear !  We  swear !' 

*  Did  yott  tpMk  to  sm,  Sir  f  (abort.) 
V0L«  ZIT.  65 
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The  thing  appears  to  be  settled,  and  Camilla  is  suddenly  blessed 
with  a  gleam  of  prophetic  illiunination : 

'  The  propbet-spirit  seizes  me,  and  lo  1 
The  god,  the  god  descends  upon  my  heart  I 
Rise  ail— rise  now;  the  hour  is  ripe !' 

Glads.    Lead  on ! 

[SouncU  qf  revelry  vfithin:  more  gladiatoru  wmt  up :  mwm  go  of. 
Spab.    Von  rogues  have  sworn 

To-morrow  they  will  scourse  us — perhaps  to-night  1 

And  some  of  us  devote  to  cusmai  shame^ 

For  sport  1  —  their  very  pleasure !    Stripes,  blood,  and  groans, 

Disgrace,  and  naked  shame  —  sporty  sport  1  —  mere  qx>rt ! 

Manhood  defiled,  and  manliness  whipped  dead. 

UeWa  rivtr  for  such  sport  P 

With  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  what  is  called  effective  language,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this  last  burst  of  indignation  decidedly 
powerful,  and  one  which  a  discreet  audience  would  probably  encore. 
'  The  god'  is  supposed  to  have  been  accustomed  to  descend  upon  the 
breast  of  the  prophetic  Camilla,  for  while,  according  to  the  stage 
direction,  '  Spartacus  walks  about  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,'  she 

thus  soliloquizes : 

'  One  sultry  noon 
When  Spartacns,  for  «a/e,  was  dragged  to  Rome, 
I  watched  him  as  he  slept ;  and  strange  to  view, 
A  serpent  gently  coiled  around  his  &ce. 
Then  slid  away,  and  no  where  could  be  found ! 
I,  with  my  gift  of  divination  moved, 
Unclosed  my  lips,  and  thus  the  omen  hailed » 
*  A  future  greatness,  Spartscus,  be  thine  I 
A  formidable  rise,  a  bright  career, 
A  hero's  end  and  fame,  for  ever  more !' 
That  greatness  is  fulfilling.' 

Spartacus^  aroused  by  this  glowine  prospect,  shakes  oiTbis  abstrac- 
tion, and  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  nerves  himself  to  the 
mighty  determination  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  Assisted  by  the  manly 
spirits  around  him,  he  battles  it  furiously  with  Messrs.  Battiatus  and 
Company,  who  of  course  are  utterly  routed  —  as  it  might  be  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  bed-post 

Scene  third  is  *  Mount  Vesuvius,  covered  with  wild  vines  and 
thickets  ;*  the  Romans  at  its  foot ;  the  beacon  of  Spartacus  above  : 
Clodiua  Glauber  enters,  conversing  with  a  Roman  officer : 

GuiuBEa.    Let 's  on  this  way ! 

How  say  you  that  our  sentries  do  not  doie, 
Serving  the  mere  pretensions  of  a  watch  1' 
Sentirxl.    The  pass- word  I  Stand! 
Glauber.    The  Prsetor. 
SsKTiNfiL.    All  is  welir 
OfpicCb.    Felt  you  a  shock  1 
Gladbbe.    A  rumbling  under  ground. 
Sentinel.    Stand!    who  goes  UiereT 
Opficbi.    The  Eagle. 
Sentinel.    Pass  along. 
Officee.    Hitberward  it  sounded. 
Glaubee.    Hist  1    Again  it  rolls. 

Like  thunderings  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ! 


*  TsB  kint  for  this  id«a  of  repr«a«ntinr  VMoriut  hidden  br  wild  visM  sad  thiektCi,  wsi  ptoMUy 
borrowsd  from  the  •ublisM  coBceptloaof  the  celebretsd  pauitcr,  Blraer  Davbbixi,  of  Mdaiiag  tto 
behlod  m  cload. 
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With  all  deference  to  the  better  jadgment  of  our  author,  we  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Glauber,  in  this 
place, '  smell  too  much  of  the  shop,'  and  allude  altogether  too  profes- 
sionally to  some  of  the  active  effects  of  his  excellent  medicine.  We 
wish  to  regard  Mr.  Glauber  as  the  leader  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
not,  at  this  present  moment,  as  the  respectable  apothecary  and  ma- 
nufacturer of  the  saline  aperient  which  bears  his  name. 

Spartacus,  at  the  head  of  the  gladiators,  enters  disguised,  and  gives 
utterance  to  a  spirit-stirring  couplet : 

'  Blow,  blow  the  trumpets  J    Blow  unto  the  hills ! 
Send  hurricanoes  through  your  tubes  of  brass !' 

The  introduction  of  hurricanoes  here,  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  with 
the  fire  and  smoke  spouting  from  the  crater,  and  the  awful  rumblings 
under  the  very  feet  of  the  soldiers,  cannot  fail  to  fill  an  audience  with 
reverence  for  the  imagination  which  conceived  an  idea  so  fearfully 
sublime.  It  is  a  climax  of  the  terrible  in  fancy,  tp  which  the  actual 
red-hot  vomitings  of  the  mountain  are  but  the  pictured  reality.  Mr. 
Glauber  and  his  friends  prove  themselves  roasters  of  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  retire.  The  gladiators,  naturally  a  little  elated  by  their 
success,  fiiU  to  boasting : 

OI.AOIAT0B.    Who  shall  sainsay  these  ragulars  of  Rome 
Are  swift  of  foot  7 
flacoiiD  Oladxatob.    They'll  best  their  racers  next, 

And  leave  their  galled  steeds  distanced,  like  ourselves. 
Gladiatob.    Speed  was  their  need,  and  flight  their  jockey  1 
SscoND  Gladiatos.    True ! 

GrLADiAToa.    To  See  them  clustered  round  the  sole  ascent,  {sveeringlyf) 
They  dreamed  not  we  could  clamber  down  behind. 
Skcohd  Gladiatob.    Because  they  could  not  scale  the  rugged  sleep, 

They  wisely  reckoned  we  could  not  descend ! 

Castus  and  Camminicus  are  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  division  of 
the  spoils,  and  express  opinions  decidedly  anti-agrarian.  Castus  de- 
clares he  likes  it  not : 

I  told  him,  long  ago,  it  should  not  be : 
Cluoth  Spartacus,  '  It  shall ;  so  peace,  good  Castus  I' 
Cam.    That  *  shall'  is  o'er  emphatic. 
Castus.    On  his  lips  an  over weenin  g  k  nack ' 

Castus  is  certainly  a  most  unconscionable  rogue.  His  desire  is  not 
only  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  gaHant  Spartacus  in  war,  but  also  in 
love,  by  basely  stealing  the  sweet  affections  of  the  most  gentle  Ca- 
milla. To  accomplish  these  ends,  the  rout  of  the  Roman  army  being 
efiected,  he  urges  a  march  on  Rome.  Spartacus  is  about  consenting 
to  this  fatal  measure,  when  his  guardian  angel '  enters  wildly,'  in  the 
shape  of  Camilla,  and  warns  her  lord  against  the  movement.  She  re- 
lates, most  blankversically,  how  that,  sitting  in  her  tent,  musing  on 
past  dangers,  and  future  glories,  and  the  towering  greatness  of  her 
beloved  hero,  and  other  apt  and  interesting  subjects,  she  was  startled 
by  an  apparition.     But  hear  the  lady  herself: 

A  rustling  motion  struck  my  ear ; 
I  paused ;  the  curtain  in  the  midst  unclosed, 
And  through  it  slowly  moved  a  withered  crona^ 
A  aoltmn  baldsmeb  lean,  decrcpid,  wan. 
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She^  fixing  on  my  fiuse  her  haggvd  ey«^ 
First  momDling  to  herioLf  unearthlv  ipeut, 
AftttT  a  fpace  <n  horror,  thos  broke  forth : 
"Hioa  whom  by  fite  the  prophet-«pirit  oiotm, 
Where  IB  the  god inq>irea  thee?*    Is  he  wroth  1 
Have  not  his  mystic  instigations  ceased  1 
E*en  now,  without  thy  knowledge,  ohoe  so  rife, 
Thy  husband  madly  yields  to  march  on  Eooie. 
Go  warn  him  what  the  ancient  Sybil  bids : 
March  not  on  Rome  V 
CAsm.    Some  Boman  in  disguise.' 

The  severe  and  delicate  sarcasm  conveyed  in  this  exclamation  of 
Castus,  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  that  satirical  spirit,  for  vi  faich 
all  sensitive  and  poetical  souls,  who  have  felt  the  spurns  which  padent 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  have  been  celebrated.  It  needed  a 
Byron  or  a  Jones,  to  have  conceived  the  withering  bitterness  of  that 
thought  We  can  fancy  a  favorite  of  ours,  a  remarkably  promiaing 
member  of  the  Park  company  of  tragedians,  in  the  part  of  Castus, 
giving  utterance,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  his  upper  lip,  to  the 
magnificent  scorn  of  this  scorching  line.  Shalbs,  of  '  Franklin' 
notoriety,  whilome  immortalized  in  this  magazine  of  immortality, 
might  achieve  something  like  its  spirit,  by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  over  Ym 
left  shoulder ;  but  if  we  had  written  it,  we  should  feel  safer  to  trust 
this  part  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Park,  who,  by  touching,  with  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  the  extreme  point  of  his  nasal  organ,  and 
turning  a  'visionary  coffee-mill,'  in  the  well-understood  and  ex- 
tremely classic  '  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it '  style,  would  top  the 
spirit  of  the  expression  most  effectively. 

But  we  find  the  charms  of  this  exquisite  drama  coming  so  thick 
upon  us,  that  to  descant  upon  each  of  them,  would  fill  an  entire  num- 
ber of  tills  valuable  periodical.  We  must  therefore  bring  our  com- 
ments to  a  sudden  close,  and  by  a  few  extracts,  taken  at  random,  leave 
the  susceptible  reader  to  utter  his  own  rhapsodies  upon  the 

BEAUTIES     OF  'JACOB     JONES, 
■omsowrno  ro&  a  pukvmi. 

Ye  triple  fiiries !  hear ! 
Lend  me  your  whips  of  scorpions,  and  ywa  olawsi 
To  tear  the  sbrivelPd  flesh  from  off  her  bones ! 


RBIGBSOSLT. 


Till  they  are  fiedn  to  sue  in  humbler  sort, 
And  £un  they  shall  be,  'ere  our  course  is  run, 
Set  out  no  more  in  search  of  us  ;  for  we, 
When  least  they  calculate^  will  visit  them. 


hkeald's  odty. 


Camilla,  what  is  a  herald's  duty  7    To  report 
Nor  more  nor  less  but  that  which  he  is  bid. 


pmivATB  ntiT&ocTioiia. 


I  've  put  a  sting  beneath  the  herald's  tongue^ 
Will  spirt  its  venom  in  the  eyes  of  Rome! 


AITEOROMT. 


As  we  crossed  the  threshhold, 
I  Corned  to  read  the  heavens ;  that  moment,  Night 


*  No  aDsaioB  to  fioHind-WBter. 
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Rent  her  doud-pall,  and  through  the  rift  gleamed  forth 
Three  stais  'o  the  Bear ! 

•rSBD  ■DOOBIILT  CBBCKSO. 

Hermee  be  witneea  I  outran  my  wind. 

To  warn  the  conenls  how  the  senate  rar'd ; 

And  nuhing  at  a  torrent  of  foil  speed, 

Just  turnadi  the  corner  headlong  on  more  thievesi 

Who  nipp'd  me  in  their  arms. 


The  generals  charged  to  watch  the  robbers'  steps. 
Using  the  speed  that  waits  on  word  of  mouth, 
Have  sent  me  post — and  I  have  killed  my  hor  se ! 

▼UlTCJS  SLOaUUTT. 

Thy  shades  thy  echo,  and,  by  the  grstt  flods  I 
Who  set  on  penured  souls  the  hounds  of  hell, 
Thy  unpolluted,  ibithful,  spotless  wife ! 

Muooiri  or  ill. 

The  sacred  chickens  keq)  a  solemn  ftst. 
The  birds  fly  lucklesslv,  dogs  bowl  by  day. 
Eclipses  darken  us  botn  sun  and  moon, 
Andf  yester  eve,  to  spread  the  panic  more^ 
A  victim  there  was  slain  wtiumt  a  heart. 

TIftTVB  :  YAK  AMIUROH  III  DIMUUB. 

Lions  confess  a  virtuous  woman's  power, 

Wolves  shall  not  touch  whom  lions  dars  not  barm  1 

aUSmOII  AND  AliSWSB. 

SFAtTAcvB.    My  gem !  what  man  is  this  1  he  keeps  aloofl 
Know  you  the  boU  attempter  1 
Camilla,    Bv  my  love ! 

I  know  him  for  a  coward,  and  no  man. 

OIVmATIOM. 

The  bts  are  casting  m  theplains  above  i 
They  are  drawn  out  in  melancholy  tens. 
And  one  in  every  ten. 

oBieniAL  TcamnMnr.  i 

Spabtacub.    Alas  the  dav  I  is  valiant  Grixn*  slain  1 
Cam.    8o  testiijrfull  thirty  thousand  dead. 

*  Twelve  thousand  slain  are  twice  twelve  thousand  gained.* 

LOTB  eTBOBeBE  THAU  DBATB. 

Camilla.    I  know  you,  Romans;  nor  will  trust  yon;  stay, 
A  little  while  I  another  gaze  1  a  kiss ! 
One  brief  communion  with  the  glorious  dead! 
One  look,  alone,  upon  my  slaughtered  love  1 
My  Spartacus !  my  hero !  my  soul's  pride ! 
My  gladiator  I  and  my  more  than  kinff  1 
Hear  me,  behold  me,  now,  and  hover  o^er ! 
I  will  not  live  to  feel  thou  art  no  morel 

[8tab9  herttlfin  lft«  botfy,  and  th4  curtain  fattt. 

The  only  return  we  can  ask  of  Mr.  Jacob  Jones,  of  Brazen  Noset 
for  this  humble  endeavor  to  place  the  outpourings  of  his  mighty  mind 
in  full  ligbt  before  the  American  public,  is,  that  from  the  deep  well 
of  bis  genius  be  will  fetch  us  up  another  beaker  of  this  heavenly 
nectar ;  and,  as  a  dramatic  favorite  of  ours  used  to  sav,  in  reply  to 
the  call-boy,  when  be  remonstrated  with  bim,  after  fetdbing  his  third 
mug  of  ale, '  keep  fetching  'em  !'      •  c. 
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WINTBE     TWILIGHT. 

Bb»p  hour  for  thought ;  the  dark  and  wintry  day 

la  deepening  into  night,  and  one  pale  star, 
To  guide  ihe  traveller  with  its  tremulous  ray, 

Juat  gliEomers  in  the  purple  depths  a&r : 
Darkness  comes  stealing  on ;  from  labor  free, 

The  wearj  woodman  seeks  his  cotia^e  door. 

Where  mirthful  children,  on  the  sanded  floor, 
Le^>  at  his  coming,  and  press  round  his  knee. 
Through  distant  casements,  lights  are  twinkling  now, 

Where  busy  matrons  still  the  needle  ply. 

Or  some  pale  student  strains  bis  achmg  eye, 
And  bends  o'er  classic  page,  with  thoughtful  brow ; 

Stir  we  the  fire,  seek  Fancy's  wild  domain, 

And  build  aome  airy  fabric*  s  dizzy  height  again.  m .  w. 


A    MARRIED    MAN'S    EYE 


'There  't  dsff  en  ia  meB'ieyea!* 


'  Open  the  window,  Hetty/  said  my  uncle  Andover,  to  the  house- 
maid ;  '  let  in  a  little  fresh  air,  this  fine  morning/  Hetty  threw  up 
the  sash  quickly,  and  smash  I  went  a  pane  of  glass.  The  poor  fir! 
turned  her  frightened  eye  toward  us,  but  my  uncle  went  on  talking 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  noise. 

*  Sir,  Mr.  Andover,  please  to  look,*  said  Hetty,  '  I  have  broken  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  Miss  Andover  will  be  90  angry  1' 

'  Angry  ]  —  for  what  1  Here,  take  this  money,'  said  he, '  and  run 
off  quickly  for  the  glazier.  I  will  pick  up  the  pieces  while  you  are 
gone,  '^gry,'  indeed !  Miss  Andover  does  not  get  angry  for  such 
trides ;  but  be  off  before  she  comes  home,  if  you  are  afraid.' 

Dear  uncle  Andover !  -^  he  screened  every  body  from  harm.  All 
Camperdown  knew  the  value  of  his  friendship.  He  was  just  turned 
of  sixty,  with  a  healthy,  unbroken  constitution,  a  fine  flow  of  spirits, 
and  an  even  temper.  He  was  benevolent  and  untiring  in  his  dispo- 
sition to  do  good  ;  and  as  all  the  world  knew  this,  he  was  not  suffered 
to  remain  unoccupied  a  moment.  All  this,  added  to  a  large  income, 
and  a  larger  heart,  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Cam- 
perdown. 

With  all  these  qualifications,  it  was  a  wonder  that  he  never  mar- 
ried, for  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  even  at  this  advanced  age. 
But  he  was  a  bachelor  from  choice,  I  assure  you ;  for  many  a  lady, 
even  now,  would  be  glad  to  receive  an  offer  from  him.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  really  true,  my  uncle  was  never  in 
love  —  that  is,  violently  in  love,  as  I  am  at  this  moment  — and  there- 
fore he  never  thought  of  marriage. 

'  My  dear  uncle,'  said  I,  when  the  glazier  had  gone, '  how  has  it 
happened  that  you  never  married  1  You  have  always  been  rich,  and 
from  what  I  can  now  see,  you  must  have  been  very  handsome.'    Here 
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my  uncle  pulled  up  his  collar,  and  settled  his  chin,  casting  his  eye 
toward  the  glass. 

'  Why,  as  to  that,  Leo,  I  believe  I  tocu  tolerably  well-looking  in 
my  youth,  and  I  cannot  but  say  I  had  many  inducements  to  marry. 
My  parents  were  very  desirous  that  I  should  fall  in  love,  and  many  a 
beauty  was  pointed  out  to  me  ;  but  I  suppose  I  had  no  turn  for  the 
tender  passion.  The  fact  is,  Leo,  I  loved  every  woman  so  well,  that 
I  was  afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  whole  sex,  if  I  gave  one 
the  preference.  This  was  not,  however,  the  only  reason,'  said  he, 
after  a  pause.  '  I  had  another  and  a  stronger  one.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  watching  the  behaviour  of  men  to  their  wives,  and  I  never 
met  with  one  man— no,  not  even  your  father,  and  he  came  of  agen- 
do kind  —  who  did  not  scourge  his  wife  the  very  moment  she  was  in 
his  power.  And,  Leo,  mark  my  words,  you  will  do  it  too.  It  is 
human  nature ;  it  seems  a  thing  not  to  be  helped.' 

'  Scouree  their  wives  !  I  scourge  a  woman !  —  such  a  lovely  crea* 
ture  as  Flora  Webb!'  thought  I.  'But  what  do  you  mean  by 
*  scourging  V  ' 

'  I  mean  what  I  say.  Do  you  think  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
scourging]  I  certainly  do  not  mean  heatings  though  many  a  fellow, 
if  he  dared,  would  strike  his  wife,  or  slap  her  face,  if  she  only  acted 
a  little  perversely,  just  as  he  had  acted,  perhaps,  only  the  moment  be- 
fore :  but  the  scourging  of  which  I  speak,  is  with  the  eye;  ay,  you 
may  stare,  but  it  is  the  Married  MarCs  Eye.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the 
villaee ;  I  owe  every  body  a  visit,  particularly  Ormsby,  who  is  just 
marned  to  my  little  pet.'  Every  young  woman,  by  tlie  way,  was 
Uncle  Andover's  pet.  '  I  cannot  tell  in  which  way  she  offends  his 
married  eye,  but  1  will  warrant  that  he  has  begun  his  scourging 
already.  There  is  your  aunt  Phillida ;  she  sees  this  matter  as  I  do, 
and  that  has  kept  her  from  marrying.  Before  we  settled  in  Camper^ 
down,  she  had  plenty  of  offers,  for  nch  women  are  scarce.  That  old 
Mr.  Root  offered  his  hand  to  her  full  thirty  years  ago.' 

'  Look  over  the  way,  uncle :  there  stands  that  little  red-haired 
Davison,  the  meanest  looking  man  I  ever  saw.  Is  it  true  that  he 
made  an  attempt  to  address  my  sister  Fanny,  while  I  was  in  Europe  V 

*  Yes,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  scorn* 
Do  not  speak  of  it  before  your  aunt,  for  it  puts  her  in  a  passion.  I 
only  wish  we  could  keep  him  from  coming  so  often  to  Camperdown, 
for  he  is  hateful  to  me,  as  well  as  to  her ;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  —  that 
is,  our  Jenny  Hart  that  toas  —  has  set  her  face  against  him,  and  that 
has  decided  his  fate  here.' 

'What!  is  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  Jenny  Hart  of  the  thread-and* 
needle  store?— ^  she  whom  all  the  young  men  used  to  gaze  at  so  ]— ' 
the  one  that  every  body  was  in  love  with  V 

*  Yes ;  and  I  will  take  you  there  to-morrow.  She  is  on  a  visit  to 
New- York  to-day.  Your  aunt  told  her  all  about  Davison ;  and  so, 
as  I  said,  having  set  her  faco  against  him,  he  will  not  find  k  very  con-* 
▼enient  to  settle  in  our  neighborhood.   Let  him  remain  at  Starkford/ 

'  Why,  uncle,  I  never  knew  you  so  bitter  toward  any  one  before. 
What  has  he  done  to  merit  all  this  V 

'Well,  Leo,  we  talked  of  scourging;  of  married  men  scourging 
their  wives  with  the  eye ;  but  this  man,  Ibf  one  that  calls 
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man,  is  more  brutal  than  a  aayage.  Just  look  at  him ;  a  little  paltry 
fellow,  not  bigger  than  my  thumb ;  with  red  hair,  a  freckled  &ce,  a 
nose  that  you  can  hardly  see,  deep-set  little  red  eyes,  an  ear  like  a 
long  oyster,  and  a  neck  like  a  crane.  There  he  goes ;  and  he  has  a 
laugh  and  a  joke  with  every  one  he  meets.  There  comes  our  good 
Mr.  Foster,  the  engineer.  Ah !  Alfred  Grey  does  not  stop ;  he 
touches  his  hat,  and  walks  on.  It  has  cowed  Davison  for  a  second; 
but  there  comes  Job  Martin,  the  tax-gatherer ;  now  Davison  has  said 
a  good  thing,  and  they  are  laughing  at  it.  There  comes  our  good 
Mr.  Parsells.  See  how  Davison's  hat  goes  off  to  him :  there  was  a 
bow  for  you!' 

'  Who  is  this  Mr.  Parsells,  uncle  1  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing 
the  name  before.' 

'  He  is  a  retired  merchant,  and  has  bought  an  estate  at  Wicklowe, 
in  the  next  village.  He  is  very  rich,  and  little  Davison  fawns  and 
cringes  before  him,  like  a  spaniel.  I  see  it  all  now ;  there  is  an  only 
daughter  there,  too.  Miss  Farsells  is  not  what  I  call  an  ugly  woman, 
but  if  it  were  not  for  her  immense  expectations,  ugly  as  Davison  is 
himself,  he  would  look  for  more  beauty.  The  fellow  has  been  twice 
married.  Yes,  there  he  goes  :  he  has  left  the  others,  and  has  walked 
off  with  good-natured  Jemmy  Parsells.' 

'  But  supposing  that  Miss  Parsells  is  ugly  1  Surely  this  man  can 
have  no  pretensions  to  her  hand  ;  and  he  is  upward  of  forty,  by  his 
looks.' 

'  There  is  nothing  better  nor  worse  to  be  said  of  him,  than  that  he 
scourged  his  wife  to  death.  He  married  an  only  child ;  I  speak  of 
his  first  wife,  for  the  second  one,  poor  thing!  —  no,  lucky  crea- 
ture !  -—  died  of  a  pleurisy,  before  he  had  time  to  commence  opera- 
tions. His  first  wife  was  a  young  lady  of  good  birth,  and,  as  was 
supposed  at  the  time,  of  good  fortune.  She  was  an  intimate  school 
fiiend  of  your  aunt  Phillida,  but  their  intercourse  was  interrupted 
after  the  marriage.  Mr.  Dell,  the  father  of  Christina,  was  reputed 
to  be  rich,  and  Davison  so  ingratiated  himself  with  him,  that,  being  a 
hypochondriac,  and  not  a  good  business  man,  the  fellow  soon  became 
Ins  &ctotum.  Every  thing  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
that  he  determined  to  have  Mr.  Dell's  money,  and  his  daughter  in  the 
bargain,  since  he  could  not  get  one  without  the  other. 

'  Ah,  uncle,  I  recollect  now :  did  I  not  see  a  Mrs.  Davison  with  Aunt 
Phillida,  at  the  Springs,  the  summer  before  I  went  abroad  V 

*  Yes,  about  four  yean  ago,  just  before  she  died ;  and  it  was  there 
that  I  saw  how  the  wretch  treated  her ;  and  yet  no  one  ebe  perceived 
it  but  your  aunt  and  myself.  Very  few  look  deeply  into  such  matters. 
Christina  was  compelled  into  the  marriage ;  but  your  aunt  thinks 
thtft  if  all  the  property  had  been  settled  on  her,  Davison  would  have 
treated  her  differently.     I  doubt  it' 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  yon  in  what  his  deviltries  consisted ; 
but diey  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  in  ten  years  —  it  was  a  slow  poison, 
that  eye  of  his — he  fairly  worked  this  gentle  creature  out  of  existence. 
I  only  vmh  you  dared  ask  your  aunt  all  about  it,  for  women  under- 
stand this  misery  better  than  men ;  but  it  almost  sets  her  ravine*  Our 
principal  reason  for  quitting  Starkford,  was  because  he  had  Dought 
an  estate  there.    Before  the  wretch  married  poor  Christina  Dell,  he 
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wad  the  most  devoted,  the  most  obsequious,  the  most  tender  of  lovers* 
He  had  to  work  hard  to  get  the  innocent  young  creature,  for  her  dis^ 
like  to  him  at  first  amounted  almost  to  aversion.  He  consulted  her 
taste  in  every  thing,  and  seemed  to  have  no  will  but  hers. 

'  Well,  Leo,  only  look  at  this  man  one  year  after  marriage,  nay  one 
month,  for  he  began  immediately.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  her 
laugh ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  pleased  with  any  one's  conver- 
sation ;  he  sneered  at  her  whenever  she  opened  her  lips  —  unobserved, 
mind,  by  others.  By  his  hard  manner,  he  drove  off  all  her  early  asso^ 
ciates,  those  who  loved  her  dearly  and  could  have  comforted  her« 
His  eye  -^  that  little  red  eye  of  his  —  was  kept  on  her  whenever  she 
opened  her  lips  to  speak,  or  to  give  an  opinion ;  and  it  had  the  power 
of  a  serpent  over  her.  There  is  no  thraldrom,  Leo,  like  the  thraldom 
of  a  married  man's  eye.  He  expected  impossibilities,  almost,  from 
her,  for  her  constitution  was  very  delicate,  and  when  she  did  the  ut- 
most that  her  feeble  strength  allowed,  he  sneered  at  her.  At  table, 
he  never  helped  her  to  any  thing  he  thought  she  liked.  She  could 
not  bear  rare  meat,  neither  could  he ;  yet  I  am  told  that  in  his  own 
house  he  would  not  allow  the  cook  to  send  the  meat  up  well  done,  lest 
his  wife  might  perchance  get  a  piece  that  she  liked.  He  actually 
punished  himself,  that  he  might  scourge  his  unoffending  wife.  If,  in 
the  most  humble  way,  when  she  thought  he  was  particularly  good- 
humored,  she  asked  him  for  a  slice  not  quite  so  rare,  he  would  say 
some  brutal  or  unfeeling  thing  to  her,  for  which  the  very  negro  in 
waiting  would  like  to  kick  him.  If  he  deigned  to  help  her  to  another 
piece,  It  was  cut  from  a  burnt,  hard  part,  equally  unpalatable.  She 
never  ate  a  mouthful  at  that  wretch's  table,  without  insult  or  taunt. 

'  It  was  fortunate  that  this  poor  youns^  creature  had  no  children ;  for 
his  nature  was  such  that  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  tormented  them, 
for  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  his  wife.  When  she  found  that  all 
happiness  was  denied  her  in  this  world,  she  turned  her  affections  to 
anodier  and  a  better.  There  she  found  peace  and  love  —  a  love 
tender  and  enduring.  She  fell  sick,  at  length ;  and  then  you  should 
have  seen  the  hypocrite.  Oh,  how  he  would  run  for  the  leecher,  and 
bleeder  —  for  the  doctor,  and  the  clergyman  !  You  would  have  tliought 
him  the  most  devoted  and  tender  of  husbands.  Almost  every  one^ 
save  the  servants  and  your  aunt  Phillida,  were  deceived.  Even  the 
doctor  called  him  a  pattern -husband. 

'  How  he  must  have  shrunk  from  the  touch  of  the  good  clergyman, 
on  the  day  after  the  funeral !  The  reverend  man  dearly  loved  his 
pure  and  gentle  wife ;  and  it  went  hard  with  him  to  part  with  her ; 
out  with  all  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  she  never  breathed  a 
syllable  of  her  husband's  undeviatiug,  petty  tyranny.  '  Rest,  there- 
fore, in  peace,  my  son  !'  said  he,  as  he  arose  to  leave  the  room,  placing 
his  hana  on  her  cruel  husband's  head, '  as  she  for  whom  we  mourn  is 
now  an  au gel  in  heaven.  You  tenderly  loved  her;  you  sustained 
her  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  and  you  comforted  her  in  the  last  trying 
moments.  Your  conscience  must  acquit  you  of  the  slightest  inten- 
tional unkindness,  for  you  were  all  that  a  tender,  considerate  husband 
should  be.  Grieve  not,  therefore,  like  one  vnthout  hope  ;  but  let  as 
imitate  the  purity  and  integrity  of  her  life,  so  that  in  the  end  your 
spirit  may  again  be  united  to  hers.* 
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*  Would  you  believe  it,  Leo  1  -—  the  hypocrite  told  all  this  to  one 
of  hifl  friends !  There  he  comes  again.  Only  hear  that  laugh  !  Just 
BO  he  roared,  and  '  made  fun/  when  he  was  breaking  his  wife's  heart 
at  home.  Jokes !  No  one  could  have  a  dinner  or  a  supper  party 
without  him.  He  afterward  married  Lavinia  Marks,  on  the  strength 
of  his  g^oodness  to  his  wife ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  the  same  thing  will 
operate  on  the  mind  of  Miss  ParscUs  and  her  father.  Poor  Christina 
Dell !  But  she  is  far  happier  where  she  is  now,  than  she  could  be, 
even  if  Davison  was  not  a  bmte.  But  come,  let  us  sally  out ;  it  is 
visiting  time,  and  we  owe  a  great  many  visits.  So,  here  we  are ; 
this  is  Ormsby's  house.     Now,  Leo,  look  out  for  the  man's  eye.' 

The  newly*married  couple  were  sitting  together  very  lovingly,  and 
every  thing  around  them  was  biide-like  and  comfortable.  They 
jumped  up  quickly  to  welcome  us,  for  my  uncle,  as  I  said,  was  a 

Sineral  favorite.  He  praised  every  thing  over  and  over  again :  even 
e  uely  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  had  his  kind  notice.        ^ 

'  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  like  it,'  said  the  lively  little  lady,  *  but 
James  cloes  not  think  it  suitable  for  this  small  room.  It  is  rather 
large,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  bronze  is  so  much  more  fashionable  than 
gold.  1  am  sorry,  now,  since  he  dislikes  it  so  much,  that  I  did  not 
take  the  gilt  one ;  but,  Mr.  Andover,  how  could  I  tell,  tJten,  that  he 
preferred  the  g^lt  one  ?  Then,  he  thought  as  I  thought,  and  as  I  unt- 
tormly  preferred  the  bronze  clock,  why  he  was  only  too  happy  to  ap- 
prove  —  was  not  you,  James  ]'  I  never  heard,  then,  of  his  dislike  to 
this  poor  clock ;  but  a  mouth  afler  marriage  makes  a  great  difference, 
you  know,  Mr.  Andover.' 

While  she  was  laughing  out  gaily,  in  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  young 
bride's  heart,  Ormsby  was  trying  to  catch  her  eye.  I  saw  that  her 
prattle  disconcerted  him,  and  he  wanted  to  stop  her ;  but  she  ran 
on,  and  my  uncle  listened  with  as  much  glee  and  innocence  as  herself. 
Ormsby  walked  across  the  room,  so  as  to  get  in  front  of  her,  under 
pretence  of  pushing  the  clock  straight. 

*  I  believe  James  is  satisfied  with  all  my  purchases,'  said  she,  '  but 
that  foolish  clock  ;  and  if  I  could,  I  would  change  it,  yet,  for  the  gold 
one.    Why,  only  a  little  before  you  came  in  ■        ' 

Her  husband  caught  her  eye  this  time,  and  his  look  quelled  her ; 
for  her  laugh  and  her  joyouaness  were  at  an  end.  She  was  puzzled 
to  know  why  her  little  nonsense  was  taken  amiss  now,  when  it  was 
always  so  pleasantly  listened  to  before  her  marriage.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  first  stroke  of  the  married  man's  eye.  It  embarrassed 
her ;  she  cast  a  timid  glance  at  her  husband,  and  was  silent. 

'  Did  you  see  the  fellow's  eye  ?'  asked  my  uncle,  when  on  our  way 
to  the  next  house.  '  Now  the  poor  child  said  nothing  amiss ;  she  was 
only  a  little  bridish.  Ormsby  did  not  like  the  exposure.  It  showed 
he  had  struck  the  false  colors  of  courtship,  and  had  nailed  up  the  red, 
stem  flag  to  the  mast-head.     Men  are  all  alike,  Leo.' 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Emerson,  the  chemist.  He  lived  in  the  great- 
est harmony  with  his  wife ;  they  had  been  married  seven  years,  and  had 
several  fine  children.  The  very  moment  we  entered  the  house,  he  cast 
a  fierce  look  at  his  better  half.  '  My  dear  Jane,'  said  he,  with  a  look 
and  tone  that  badly  accorded  with  the  tender  epithet, '  why  do  you 
shut  out  Mr.  Anderson's  dog  V  Do  open  the  door,  and  let  him  come 
in.    Pray  excuse  her/  continued  he,  casting  aside  tlie  married  glance. 
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and  looking  moat  kindly  on  us ;  '  she  has  such  an  aTersion  to  dogs, 
nay,  such  a  foolish  fear  of  them,  that  my  poor  Romeo  has  but  a  sorry 
time  of  it,  for  when  my  back  is  turned,  he  is  banished  to  the  kitchen.' 

•  Then  why,'  said  my  uncle,  mildly,  '  why  do  you  keep  a  dog,  if 
Mrs.  Emerson  is  afraid  of  tliem  1  1  am  very  fond  of  cats,  and  I  should 
have  two  or  three  Maltese  and  Angolas,  if  Phiilida  were  not  averse 
to  it.  She  dislikes  cats  as  much  as  your  wife  fears  dogs,  and  in  con* 
sequence,  I  have  banished  them.  Leo,  my  son,  step  out  and  drive 
Brutus  from  the  door ;  he  is  scratching  at  it,  and  Mrs.  Emerson  must 
not  be  kept  uneasy.'     Emerson  here  cast  another  look. 

•  What,'  thought  I,  *  do  all  men  change  in  this  way  after  marriage  T 
My  uncle,  as  if  divining  my  thoughts,  nodded  his  head,  but  I  shook 
mine.  •  Never,  Flora,  shall  this  eye  of  mine  look  otherwise  than  ten- 
derly on  thee !'  * 

•  Did  you  see  Emerson's  eye  V  said  my  uncle,  when  fairly  on  the 
pavement :  '  and  yet  he  is  a  pleasant  fellow.  How  well  he  talks,  and 
how  kind  and  considerate  he  is  to  everybody,  poor  and  all.  He  is 
really  a  good  man,  and  we  could  not  got  on  well  without  him ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is,  in  the  main,  an  indulgent  husband.  Now 
he  might  as  well  give  up  his  fancy  for  dogs,  seeing  that  his  wife  dis- 
likes them.  I  cannot  for  my  life  conceive  why  he  persists  in  it.  Leo, 
it  gives  a  woman  a  very  bad  opinion  of  our  sex,  when  she  finds  how 
different  a  lover  and  a  husband  are.  I  remember  the  time  when  this 
very  man,  that  lords  it  so  with  his  eye,  used  to  leave  his  dog  at  home 
when  he  went  to  Brighton  to  visit  his  sweet-heart.  He  was  tender 
enough  of  her  feelings,  then.  He  gave  up  smoking,  too,  knowing 
that  she  disliked  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  yet  the  cigar  is  hardly 
ever  out  of  his  mouth  now.  Did  you  see  what  a  sarcastic  look  she 
put  on,  when  I  said  that  I  gave  up  cats  to  please  your  aunt  ?  The  ex- 
pression amounted  to  this  :  *  Yes,  bachelor  Andover,  but  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  giving  up  your  whims  to  please 
your  sister,  and  renouncing  them  to  please  your  wife.  If  Phiilida 
had  been  your  wife,  instead  of  your  sister,  the  cats  would  have  been 
paramount.'  And  indeed,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am  afraid  this  would  be 
the  case.     It  is  this  fear  which  has  kept  me  an  old  bachelor.' 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Renshaw,  a  retired  merchant.  He  had 
an  excellent  wife,  and  lovely  children,  all  of  whom  were  in  good 
health,  and  well  managed.  He  was  so  cheerful,  and  she  seemed  so 
much  at  her  ease,  that  I  cast  my  eye  toward  my  uncle  ;  but  he  shook 
his  head.     '  Wait  awhile  !'  said  he,  in  an  under  tone. 

'  How  finely  the  children  grow  !'  said  he  to  Mr.  Renshaw.  *  Let 
me  see  ;  your  eldest  must  be  twelve  years  old,  now  V 

'  I  really  do  not  know,'  was  the  answer.  *  My  dear,  how  old  did 
you  say  Augustus  was  ?  You  told  me,  this  morning,  but  I  really  have 
forgotten  already.' 

'  But  if  it  had  been  an  animal,'  said  his  wife,  laughingly,  you  would 
not  have  forgotten.  You  always  remember  the  age  of  your  horse  and 
your '     Her  husband  gave  her  a  look. 

We  saw  several  glances^  of  the  married  man's  eye,  for  the  first  did 
not  seem  to  quell  her  sufficiently ;  yet  she  said  nothing  to  deserve 
them.  *  A  woman,'  said  my  uncle,  as  wo  passed  on  to  the  next  house, 
*  never  knows  when  she  may  banter  ur  trifle.    Sometimes  her  bus- 
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band  is  in  an  easy  mood,  and  then  he  wiU  fall  into  the  nonsense  of 
the  conversation  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  but  nonsense  that  one 
talks,  in  these  morning  visits.  Here  lives  our  good  Dr.  Fielding :  let 
us  stop  here.' 

*  Doctor,'  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  after  we  had  chatted  a  little  while, 
'  show  Mr.  Andover  little  Mat's  head,  and  see  whether  he  pronounces 
the  lump  a  wen  or  a  bruise.'  Ah,  such  a  look  as  she  got !  It  stopped 
her  short  at  once.  The  doctor  had  no  desire  that  his  old  friend  should 
suppose  him  so  ignorant  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  wen  or  no  wen, 

'  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  uncle  Andover,  when  we  left  the  house, 

*  that  the  doctor  was  wondering  and  wondering  about  this  wen,  just 
for  talk's  sake,  before  we  went  in  ;  and  so  his  wife,  feeling  anxious, 
and  for  the  want  of  something  better  to  say,  blundered  on  the  wen. 
Are  you  satisfied  now,  Leo  V  asked  the  good  old  bachelor. 

Every  thing  that  wealth  and  taste  could  combine,  was  centred  in 
and  around  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer,  a  manufacturer  in  laree  business, 
and  of  great  popularity.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  lite,  although 
he  had  a  daughter  married,  whose  first  baby  was  now  on  its  first  visit 
to  his  house.  Nothing,  of  course,  was  too  good  for  the  child  and  its 
mother,  and  Mr.  Renshaw  revelled  in  unalloyed  happiness.  We  ad- 
mired and  wondered  at  the  child's  precocity  and  beauty,  till  even  the 
mother  was  satisfied,  and  we  were  wondering  what  we  should  say 
next,  when  Mr.  Frazer  came  in  from  his  office. 

After  hearing  all  our  praises  over  again,  and  getting  our  opinion  of 
his  daughter's  looks,  he  cast  a  cross  glance  at  his  wife,  and  said, '  My 
dear,  I  came  near  breaking  my  neck  over  the  child's  wagon  in  the 
entry;  how  could  you  let  it  stand  there  1'  'Oh,  &ther,'  said  the 
daughter,  '  it  was  my  fault ;  it  was  I  that  left  it  there.'  His  face 
cleared  up  in  an  instant ;  for,  as  my  uncle  afterward  observed,  it  makes 
a  vastdinerence  whether  the  injury,  or  opposition,  or  vexation,  comes 
from  a  wife  or  a  daughter.  But  with  this  branch  of  the  question  I 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  I  am  now  only  to  speak  of  the  mar- 
ried man's  eye. 

The  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Graylove,  the  clergyman.  I  thought  kis 
wife  could  not  be  afraid  of  dogs,  for  there  were  no  less  than  four  lying 
about.  Over  one  of  them  my  uncle  stumbled,  as  he  entered  the 
parlor ;  but  instead  of  apologizing  to  him,  Mr.  Graylove  cast  a  re- 
proachful look  at  his  poor  wife. 

'  I  told  Mrs.  Graylove,'  said  he,  with  another  glance,  '  that  if 
she  persisted  in  driving  old  Carlo  from  the  hearth-rug,  he  would  take 
to  the  door-rug ;  and  now  she  sees  I  was  right' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,'  said  my  uncle,  mildly;  '  no  harm  is  done  ;  only 
that  Carlo  has  chosen  a  very  inconvenient  place  of  rest ;  for  he  must 
be  continually  disturbed  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door.' 

'  Yes,  but  the  door  opens  outward,  as  you  see,'  said  Mrs.  Graylove ; 

*  and  people  generally  see  him,  and  so  step  over  him,  if  he  is  too  lazy 
to  get  up,  as  he  was  to-day.  If  I  had  my  way,  dogs  should  never 
come  in  the  parlor :  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  I  tell  Mr.  Crray- 
love  — »*— ' 

The  eye  quelled  her.  '  What !'  said  I, '  is  it  always  thus  1  Is  the 
married  eye  always  ready  to  reproach  V 

Our  last  visit  was  tp  a  very  aged  couple,  Timothy  Winter,  and  his 
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wife.  He  was  an  old  country  gentleman,  of  eighty-six,  affluent  and 
respectable.  On  this  day,  there  were  thirty-six  children,  grand-chil- 
dren, great  grand-children,  and  two  little  twin  boys,  his  great-great- 
great  grand-children.  It  was  their  aged  relative's  birth-day/  '  Surely,' 
thought  I, '  this  man  has  scourged  his  eye  out  by  this  time.'  *  Look 
out  for  his  eye  !'  said  uncle  Andover. 

All  seemed  to  hover  about  the  old  man,  and  I  kept  wondering  why 
the  same  fuss  was  not  kept  up  with  the  old  lady,  too.  Very  little  no- 
tice was  taken  of  her.  There  she  sat,  in  a  comer  by  herself,  smiling 
and  nodding,  and  looking  so  happy  —  poor  old  thing !  —  but  to  my 
eyes,  she  did  not  seem  to  b^ong  to  the  people  around  her.  She  was 
a  delicate,  lady-like  looking  woman,  with  a  mild  expression,  and  of 
quiet  manners;  while  the  whole  brood  were  needy,  care-worn, 
sinister-looking  people ;  rough  and  uneducated.  Even  the  father, 
although  of  coarse  exterior,  had  a  cast  of  superiority.  We  often  see 
this  in  families,  and  there  is  no  accounting  for  it 

The  only  one  that  at  all  resembled  the  old  lady,  was  the  mother  of 
the  little  twin  boys,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  from  ill  usage.  Her 
husband  was  a  brute,  and  broke  his  neck  in  a  horse-race,  just  one 
month  after  his  wife's  death.  The  children  were  taken  home  to  their 
paternal  grandmother,  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  was  their  first  visit, 
with  that  placid  smile  on  her  face,  old  Mrs.  Winter  was  the  only  one 
in  the  group  who  felt  a  pang  at  the  loss  of  the  children's  mother ;  and 
yet,  living  at  a  great  distance  from  her,  she  had  never  been  seen  by 
the  aged  people. 

No  one,  as  I  observed,  paid  much  attention  to  old  Mrs.  Winter ; 
vet  what  had  she  not  endured  for  them  all !  In  some  shape  or  other, 
her  asBistance,  her  feelings,  were  in  constant  requisition.  To  every 
one  of  the  rough,  ungainly-looking  people,  she  had  more  than  acted 
a  raotheVs  part;  and  yet  they  showed  more  respect  to  old  Timothy, 
who  had  never  voluntarily,  my  uncle  said,  done  them  one  kind  act. 
Young  as  I  was,  I  had  seen  this  before,  in  several  families.  The  de- 
scendants make  a  greater  ado  with  the  old  grandfather. 

'  Stand  aside,  Sally  dear,'  said  the  aged  woman,  '  and  let  me  have 
another  look  at  the  dear  little  boys.  Alas  for  their  poor  dear  mother ! 
What  are  their  names,  did  you  say  ?  Henry  and  George  1  Well, 
they  are  very  pretty  names,  but  I  wonder  that  one  of  them  was  not 
called  Timothy.* 

Old  Timothy  had  some  such  feeling  in  his  own  mind,  for  most 
old  people  have  this  passion  of  wishing  their  name  to  descend  to  their 
grandchildren,  let  the  name  be  ever  so  ugly.  But  if  it  was  a  mark 
of  respect  to  give  the  child  a  name,  so  it  was  a  mark  of  disrespect, 
or  indifference,  to  neglect  doing  it.  To  make  this  neglect  apparent 
to  others,  was  offensive  to  old  Timothy ;  so  he  cast  his  eye  wrathfully 
toward  his  wife:  '  Nonsense !'  said  this  old  man  of  eighty-six.  He 
meant  that  this  look  from  his  eye  should  have  reached  her,  but  it  failed, 
for  it  fell  on  my  uncle.  Timothy  was  almost  blind,  yet  he  did  his 
best. 

'  And  yet,'  said  uncle  Andover,  after  we  left  the  house,  '  the  old 
man  was  always  thought  to  be  a  kind  husband.' 

*  But  why,'  said  I,  sorely  puzzled, '  why  is  it  that  all  hover  around 
the  old  man  1    I  have  olraerved  it  to  be  the  case  every  where.* 
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'  Why  V  said  he ;  '  why  because  men,  to  the  last,  hold  the  purse- 
strings,  my  son ;  and  because  all  their  children,  grand,  great-grand, 
and  great-great 'grand  children,  down  to  such  little  ones  as  the  twins 
we  have  just  left,  have  seen  the  man's  eye  quell  their  mother  —  the 
mother  of  all ;  she  that  suffered  for  them,  that  nursed  them  through 
mauy  a  desperate  illness ;  she  that  has  toiled  for  them  down  to  her 
eightieth  year,  and  has  for  ever  interceded  for  them,  when  the  old 
man  was  churlish.  The  workings  of  that  old  man's  eye  —  of  every 
man's  eye  —  has  made  her  and  all  old  women  what  they  generally 
are,  poor  despised  creatures;  so  that  to  be  called  an  'old  woman,' is 
the  most  degrading  epithet  that  can  be  applied.  But  their  time  is 
coming;  their  day  is  opening,  Leo;  and  those  little  twin  brothers 
will  not  say  *  Nonsense  !'  and  cast  a  fierce  glance  at  their  wives,  when 
they,  tender-hearted  to  the  last,  are  anxious  that  their  husband's 
name  should  be  kept  green  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  their  descend- 
ants. Yes,  ray  son,  the  moment  a  man  marries,  his  eye  begins  to 
scourge  his  wife;  but  woman  is  now  beginning  to  ask  why  this 
must  be.' 

'  To  be  sure,  my  dear  uncle,'  said  I, '  a  man  must  often  say  and  do 
foolish  things,  and  often  act  contrary  to  his  wife's  judgment.  He 
roust,  therefore,  be  as  liable  to  the  fierce  glance  of  the  eye,  as  she  is. 
The  only  wonderful  thing  about  it  is,  that  any  man  who  tenderly  loves 
his  wife,  can  let  his  eye  fall  on  her  as  if  she  were  his  enemy.'  *  No, 
Flora,'  said  I,  '  never  shall  this  eye  reprove  thine !'  Uncle  Andover 
looked  up  and  smiled. 

At  the  head  of  the  broad  street,  we  stopped  to  buy  an  orange  of 
old  Mrs.  Tray.  She  was  waiting  for  us,  and  keeping  herself  in  sight, 
that  she  might  say  a  few  words  to  gor»d  bachelor  Andover,  a  name  by 
which  he  always  went,  and  to  which  he  always  answered  as  readily 
and  as  innocently  as  when  he  was  called  Leonardus,  which  was  his 
name.  Mrs.  Tray  was  not  so  anxious  that  we  should  buy  her  fruit, 
as  to  hear  my  uncle  say  a  few  pleasant  words  to  her,  and  to  chat  over 
the  news  of  the  day.  Her  husband  sat  on  the  steps,  smoking  his  pipe. 
He  was  a  poor,  sorry,  do-little  fellow,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  did 
scarcely  any  thing  toward  supporting  the  household. 

*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Tray  !'  How  are  you,  and  how  do  you  like 
the  rail-road  ]  They  paid  you  well  for  cutting  through  your  garden, 
did  n't  they  V 

*  Why  yes,  thanks  to  you,  bachelor  Andover.  I  remember  that, 
full  forty  years  ago,  you  told  me,  then  a  young  girl,  and  you  but  a  few 

years  older,  that But  may  be  you  are  one  of  those  who  do  not 

like  to  speak  of  their  age  ;  not  that  you  are  so  very  old,  bachelor 
Andover.* 

*  I  am  turned  of  sixty,  Mrs.  Tray ;  so  do  not  fear  that  you  will 
hurt  my  feelings,  by  classing  me  among  the  old.  How  curious  it  is, 
Leo,  that  people  have  an  aversion  to  be  thought  old,  as  if  age  were 
disgraceful.  Your  good  husband  is  looking  very  well,  too,  Mrs.  Tray. 
He  smokes  still,  I  see-' 

'  Yes,  Peter  is  quite  well,  at  present ;  but  I  was  telling  him,  as  you 
came  along  this  way,  that  he  had  better  come  in  doors  and  smoke,  as 
eittine  in  the  sun,  with  his  head  leaning  against  the  cold  brick  wall, 
would  biing  on  his  old  head-ache.' 
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A  fienSe  look  from  the  old  brute  stopped  her  at  once.  He  scourged 
her  with  the  only  eye  be  had< 

We  both  laughed  heartily,  when  out  of  hearing.  *  You  see,*  said 
my  uncle,  '  that  it  runs  through  all  ranks  and  degrees ;  and  if  every 
one  would  keep  a  look-out,  as  you  and  I  have  done  to-day,  the  mar- 
ried man*8  eye  would  be  seen  in  every  house,  it  is  so  common  a 
thing,  that  it  is  never  noticed.  It  is  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  or  rather  as  having  been  engi'afled  upon  a  man,  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremony.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  now  be  for  ever  watching  the  married  man's  eye  ;  but 
just  for  fun's  sake,  if  you  are  not  too  tired,  let  us  ge  down  into  this 
oyster-cellar,  and  see  what  kind  of  eye  old  Cato  has.  I  hear  tlie  pan 
going ;  his  wife  is  frying  oysters.* 

'  His  eye  will  work,  too,  depend  upon  it !'  said  my  uncle,  with  a 
smile  s    '  he  will  quell  her  —  he  will  quell  her  !* 

But  no  such  thing.  To  our  amazement,  his  eye  never  shot  an 
angry  glance  at  the  poor,  heated,  tired  woman,  doing  her  best,  as  nine 
wives  out  of  ten  always  do.  My  dear  uncle  was  quite  *  put  out ' 
about  it,  for  he  was  loth  to  admit  that  the  rule  did  not  hold  good  with 
all  men.  We  staid  full  half  an  hour,  seated  on  a  clean  bench,  near 
the  door-way,  chatting  with  the  old  man  and  woman,  who,  in  the  time, 
dispensed  two  pan's  full  of  oysters,  nicely  fried,  to  their  customers. 

My  uncle,  as  I  thought,  made  several  efforts  to  provoke  a  shot  from 
the  eye  of  old  Cato ;  but  it  made  no  impression.  I  told  him  that  I 
suspected  he  was  playing  false ;  but  he  denied  it,  though  he  said  if 
the  glance  could  be  obtained,  it  would  not  signify  whether  it  was  pro- 
voked, or  whether  it  came  naturally.  It  was  the  proneness  to  make 
use  of  the  eye  —  the  atUhoriiy  of  the  married  man's  eye  —  that  he 
rebelled  against. 

But  no  unlucky  word* or  deed  from  old  Dinah  had  any  effect  upon 
her  husband's  dim,  bleared  eyes.  My  uncle  now  '  set  in  to  talk,'  first 
to  Cato  and  then  to  Dinah,  who  was  now  preparing  a  third  pan  of 
oysters.  *  I  will  show  you  Cato's  eye  yet !'  said  my  uncle.  *  I  doubt 
it,'  I  replied. 

'  How  many  children  have  you,  Cato  ?  I  used  to  see  four  or  five 
playing  about  you,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  now  I  only  see  the  little 
girl  who  carried  out  the  oysters.' 

'  We  have  nine,  massa  Andover,  and  all  doing  pretty  well,  'ceptin' 
Clarissy,  who  lost  her  good  husband,  poor  ting !  So  I  told  my  Dinah 
to  let  lier  and  de  tree  children  come  home.  Dat  little  girl  is  her 
oldest  childl' 

'  This  comes  very  hard  upon  you,  Cato.  I  must  tell  my  sister  to 
look  into  it.' 

'  Tanky,  massa,  tanky  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain :  only  Dinah, 
my  poor  woman,  I  tell  her  she  will  fry  her  eyes  out.  I  have  nothin' 
to  do  but  to  sit  still  half  de  time  and  open  oysters ;  but  tank  God 
we  have  a  great  run,  massa ;  and  Dinah,  nobody  can  please  de  custo* 
mers  so  well  as  she,  massa.  Den,  when  I  have  taken  out  de  shells, 
1  does  nothin'  but  go  about  and  'muse  myself  in  de  garden,  or  lean 
over  de  wagons,  and  get  tings  cheap.  But  it  comes  very  hard  upon 
my  poor  woman  dere :'  and  Cato  cast  a  tender,  humane  glance  at 
his  wife,  who  having  just  finished  her  oysters,  was  turning  them  in  a 
plate. 
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My  uncle  looked  at  me  from  the  comer  of  his  eye,  to  Bee'if  I  had 
observed  the  old  man's.  '  I  saw  it/  said  I ;  '  it  was  a  glance  worth  a 
guinea.' 

In  a  moment  Dinah  stood  before  us,  with  a  tray,  on  which  were 
two  plates,  each  containing  six  of  the  largest  and  finest  oysters  I  ever 
saw.  A  little  table  was  placed  between  us,  on  which  was  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  bread,  pickles,  mustard,  pepper  and  salt. 

She  turned  aside  to  look  at  Cato ;  and  oh,  what  a  delighted  eye  the 
affectionate  husband  cast  on  her  !  He  fairly  rubbed  his  hands  with 
joy,  at  this  mark  of  attention  to  us. 

'  Dat  's  it,  Dinah,  dat  's  it ;  now  why  didn't  I  tink  of  dis,  too  ? 
But  she  is  always  beforehand  wid  me,  massa  bachelor  Andover.  I 
tink  women  are  always  'cuter  dan  men  in  such  tings ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  open  oysters,  den  we  beat  'em  !     Yah  !  yah  !' 

'  Oh  never  mind  it,  Dinah,  woman,'  said  he,  when  the  poor  soul,  in 
her  haste  to  hand  my  uncle  a  glass  of  water,  knocked  over  the  mus- 
tard-cup, the  contents  of  which  ran  on  his  boots ; '  never  mind  it,  old 
woman ;  massa  don't  care,  for  I  can  soon  polish  him  up  ag^n,  and 
I'll  buy  you  another  mustard-cup.' 

'  Here  is  a  dollar  toward  it,'  said  my  uncle ;  '  and  here  ai'e  two,' 
said  I, '  for  not  casting  an  angry  look  at  your  wife,  when  she  knocked 
the  cup  over.* 

'  lie  look  mad  at  me !'  said  honest  Dinah  ;  Lacky !  —  why, 
young  massa,  Cato  never  looked  mad  at  me  once  in  his  life,  as  I  can 
remember.' 

'  Well,  who  would  have  thought  it  V  said  my  crest-fallen  uncle,  as 
we  lefl  the  cellar.  '  I  must  own  that  I  tried  hard,  at  the  first  ffoing  off, 
to  provoke  his  eye  to  do  its  accustomed  duty.  But  look  —  look  there !' 

Little  Davison  came  smirking  along,  with  Miss  Parsells  hanging  on 
his  arm  ;  when  just  as  he  approached  us,  her  bonnet  caught  in  the 
straggling  branch  of  a  wild  plum-tree,  which  stood  in  a  little  group 
of  trees  near  the  edge  of  the  common^.  The  ribband  gave  way,  and 
the  bonnet  was  jerked  from  her  head.  Oh,  how  assiduous  the  fellow 
was,  in  extricatmg  it  from  the  branch !  How  devotedly  he  pinued 
the  ribband  fast,  and  how  tenderly  he  tied  the  bonnet  on  again  !  Then 
he  laughed  so  good  humoredly  at  the  joke,  and  at  her  embarrassment, 
and  he  drew  her  arm  in  his  so  gently,  as  they  moved  away ! 

'  He  is  engaged  to  her — he  has  her  !'  said  my  uncle ;  'but  remem- 
ber this  scene,  Leo,  and  mark  his  behaviour  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
Here  comes  our  little  beauty.' 

It  was  indeed  my  dear  Flora,  blooming  with  goodness,  health,  and 
loveliness.  I  forgot  little  Davison  —  I  forgot  the  whole  world  —  as 
I  sprang  to  her  side. 

'  She  is  beautiful  and  happy,'  said  uncle  Andover,  as  I  told  him  of 
ray  engagement,*  which  I  did  as  soon  as  we  left  the  dear  girl  at  Oak 
Valley ;  '  but  put  off  your  marriage  as  long  as  you  can.  Ah !  if  you 
had  told  me  of  your  love  for  her,  I  should  have  tried  to  persuade  you 
to  let  her  alone.     She  is  too  good,  too  innocent,  for  the  married  eye.' 

'  What !  do  you  think  that  my  eye  will  ever  try  to  quell  that  bright, 
beaming  glance  of  hers  V 

*  Yes,  Leo,  that  it  will.  Old  Cato  has  the  only  eye  that  does  not 
carry  a  savage  authority  in  it.' 
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Well,  the  short  of  the  story  is,  that  after  a  little  coaxing,  my  dear 
auDt  and  uncle  consented  to  our  marriage  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  a 
few  months  after,  as  I  was  walking  one  fine  afternoon  with  my  lovely 
companion  on  my  arm,  and  my  uncle  at  her  side  —  for  he  became  very 
fond  of  her  —  we  saw  Davison  and  his  wife,  late  Miss  Parsells,  in 
the  very  walk  where  we  had  encountered  him  before.  Instead  of 
her  bonnet  it  was  his  hat  that  was  knocked  off  by  the  branch,  I  dare 
say  the  same  branch,  of  the  wild  plum.  But  the  tone  was  altered 
now.  '  You  would  come  this  way !'  said  he,  looking  fiercely  at  his 
wife,  as  he  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head  ; '  you  are  always  doing  some- 
thing or  other  to  make  me  look  ridiculous.  Your  own  foolish  hat  was 
dragged  from  your  own  foolish  head  in  this  very  spot.' 

'Do  you  hear  V  said  my  uncle.  '  I  do,'  said  I.  '  Did  you  see  the 
look  he  gave  her  V     *  To  be  sure  I  did ;  and  how  meekly  she  bore  it.' 

'  Flora,  my  love,  how  you  swing  about!'  said  I,  not  thinking  that  it 
was  my  attention  to  Davison's  manceuvres  that  prevented  her  from 
keeping  the  path.  '  Don*t  gaze  on  those  people  so,'  said  I,  casting 
the  married  eye  on  poor  Flora,  who  was  only  following  my  exam- 
ple. My  uncle  was  a  little  in  advance  of  us,  and  turned  his  head  in 
time  to  catch  the  look. 

'  Leo,  write  this  all  down,'  said  bachelor  Andover,  'for  the  good 
of  the  female  sex.' 

'  I  will,'  said  I,  looking  abashed ;  '  Flora,  dearest !  forgive  me  1' 
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I  AM  lonely  in  the  summer, 

When  the  earth  is  bright  and  warm ; 
Like  a  late,  unwelcome  comer, 

Looks  are  cold  that  meet  my  form. 

Where  the  dear  and  loving  cluster, 

1  must  ever  stand  alone, 
Not  an  eye  whose  tender  lustre 

I  can  call  my  own  —  my  own ! 

I  may  never  read  affection 

In  the  gentle,  slowing  look ; 
One  lone  trunk,  K>r  whose  reflection 

Lingers  no  glad,  sunny  brook. 

Where  is  she,  the  fondly  waited. 

To  whose  hand  the  cords  would  ring?- 
Must  I  ever  lone,  unmated, 

Moumlully  my  music  sing? 

Ah,  the  fire  is  burning  dimmer, 

No  one  heeds  its  embers  now ; 
SUU  the  last  reluctant  glimmer 

Shines  for  thee — kit  where  art  thou  1 

Come!  oh,  come!  the  shades  are  falling, 

Sadly  sounds  my  unheard  strain } 
Answer,  answer  to  mv  calling, 

And  the  hearth  shall  glow  again.  A*  t. 
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LINES 

TO     RIKA,    WITH     fOMB      REA»T*fl     SAIS. 


iV   MRS.  MARY   C.  NBWITT. 


Ay  !  fling  them  forth  I  those  faded,  scentleaa  things, 

Out  to  their  mother,  Earth ! 
And  rather  flowers,  which  all  her  counties!  springs 

Have  nourished  into  birth. 

Ay !  fling  them  forth ! —  sad  emblems  they,  of  grief^ 

And  all  unmeet  for  thee ! 
The  fairest  buds,  and  every  fraffrant  leaf, 

For  thee  should  mmgled  be ! 

Take  these,  and  bind  them  o'er  thy  heart  and  brow  I 

I  have  culled  flowers  of  spring, 
To  twine  the  hours  that  float  around  thee  now— 

The  ever-blossoming ! 

Say  est  thou,  the  withered  are  to  thee  the  past  7 

In  these,  thy  future  see ! 
Thus  bright,  and  pure,  and  fair,  they  sure  will  Ittt  — 

Unfodixig  aye,  for  thee ! 


CHILDHOOD. 


'Or  fentle  bud,  that  blooneit  la  the  aiorii, 
Wbsii  PboBbut  crinifona  o*er  the  eMtern  iky, 
Lonf  nay  thy  tender  bluthing  face  adorn 
The  stem  which  bMreth  the«!*  Lat  or  trs  Mow  Rota. 


Gentle  Reader,  if  you  have  ever  visited  the  good  old  village  of 
Hampden,  you  cannot  but  have  noticed  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
children,  who  throng  its  streets,  building  castles,  not  of  air  but  of 
mud,  or  trooping  in  noisy  proc.ession  down  its  lanes  and  alleys.  The 
village  itself  is  one  of  those  sweet-faced  remnants  of  antiquity,  which 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  (alas  !  that  they  are  so  few  !)  scattered 
over  the  early  settled  portions  of  our  country.  Oue  long  winding 
street,  flanked  by  rows  of  stately  poplar  and  button- wood  trees,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sycamores  and  Chinas,  and  bearing  the  somewhat 
invidious  appellation  of  Main-street -— for  what  reason  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  inasitluch  as  it  is  the  only  thing  that  presents  the  slightest 
claim  to  the  name  of  street  —  is  well  garnished  with  a  double  row 
of  queer-looking,  old-fashioned  houses,  whose  one-storied  brick  fronts, 
and  moss-grown,  broken-backed  roofs,  give  a  delightful  image  of  the 
comfoit  and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time  in  Virginia. 

If  you  pass  through  in  the  summer,  the  doors  and  windows  are  all 
open.  Hall  and  parlor,  dining-room  and  chamber,  are  equally  free 
to  the  view  of  every  lounger.  A  venerable  old  lady,  surrounded  by 
females  in  regular  gradation  of  age,  from  fifteen  years  and  upwardy 
may  be  seen  cozily  seated  in  the  wide,  breezy  hall,  sewing  and  chat- 
ting, and  not  without  an  eye  to  any  new  face  that  may  chance  to  pass 
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along  the  street.  A  female  servant,  perhaps,  may  he  detected  in  ad- 
justing her  cape,  or  ogling  her  ehony  charms,  in  the  mirror  of  the 
now  deserted  parlor.  Ducks  standing  on  one  foot,  young  cocks  prac- 
ticing their  first  lessons  in  crowing  —  a  very  nervous  kind  of  noise, 
hy  the  way,  and  generally  accompanied  with  a  drawing  up  of  one 
leg,  not  unlike  those  twitchings  at  his  pantaloons  which  usually  ac- 
company the  tyro's  first  efforts  at  declamation  —  and  old  cocks, 
strutting  in  a  slow,  aristocratic  manner,  with  their  lady-hens  and 
their  jealously-guarded  brood;  may  be  seen  in  the  sunny  court-yard 
behind :  while  an  equally  numerous  brood  of  small  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen—  from  the  chubby-faced  school-boy  to  the  little '  squab,'  who 
has  just  acquired  experience  enough  in  this  world's  ways  to  work 
himself  along  on  the  soft  grass,  by  dint  of  wriggling  and  kicking 
with  hands  and  heels,  or  to  scream  with  a  new  burst  of  laughter  at 
every  odd  face,  which  Bill,  the  curly-beaded  rogue  !  is  making  for 
his  amusement  —  are  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  shady  grass-plat  in 
front.  Few  men  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  morning,  and  they  are  all  off 
on  business  or  pleasure,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  are  snoozing  away 
in  some  quiet  apartment  up  stairs.  A  few  negroes,  of  both  sexes, 
may  be  seen  laughing  and  talking  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near 
the  wharf,  or  leaning,  with  a  happy  forgetfulness  of  this  world's  cares, 
against  the  sunny  side  of  an  old-fashioned  ware-house. 

But  every  thing  has  tlie  same  staid,  respectable  appearance.  There 
are  no  signs  of  confusion  or  bustle.  The  grass  grows  green  and 
tempting,  between  the  bricks  which  pave  the  side- walks,  leaving, 
however,  a  narrow  path  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrians.  The 
farmer's  team,  destined,  God  willing,  to  accomplish  its  ten  miles  in  as 
many  hours,  trudges  slowly  onward,  picking  the  way  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  the  driver,  who  is  comfortably  snoring  within  the 
covered  wagon,  were  awake  to  direct  it.  A  few  weather-beaten  old 
schooners  disembark  their  monthly  cargo  of  rats  at  the  wharf.  And 
though  one  suspicious  movement  has  been  going  on,  by  which  a  dash- 
ing new  draw- bridge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  firm  beams  and 
boards,  which  once  said  to  vessels, '  Thus  far  shall  ye  come  and  no  far- 
ther,' the  town  is  evidently  far  behind  this  generation  of  rail-roads 
and  racket,  in  every  thing  that  goes  under  the  name  of  '  improve- 
ment.' 

Time  and  your  patience,  gentle  reader,  would  fail  me,  were  I  to 
go  on  describing  all  the  beauties  of  ray  native  place.  Reclined  on  yon 
grassy  knoll,  in  the  shade  of  those  consecrated  elms,  it  has  been  the 
solace  of  thirty  years  to  drink  in  the  sweet  sounds  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, as  they  floated  up  amid  the  stillness  of  a  summer's  eve  :  the 
merry  laugh  of  children  engaged  in  their  evening  gambols ;  the  low, 
faint  hum  of  conversation  ;  the  bark  of  some  restless  dog ;  the  low- 
ing of  cows  :  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  negroes ;  all  softened  into  a 
plaintive  hum  by  the  distance,  chime  delightfully  in  with  the  din  of 
the  insects,  which  make  night  vocal  with  their  chirping,  and  relieve  a 
silence  that  might  otherwise  be  oppressive.  Here  have  I  loved  to 
lie,  night  after  night,  in  a  delicious  reverie,  gazing  upon  the  glorious 
heavens  above,  or  watching  the  lights  of  the  village  beneath,  with  a 
pleasure  unconscious  of  sumeness.  Every  familiar  sound  brings  a 
throb  to  my  bosom  as  exquisite  and  thrilling,  as  when  my  blood  boiled 
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with  the  intenser  feelings  of  youth.  I  have  never  travelled— nor 
have  I  ever  desired  to.  I  care  not  for  scenery ;  for  in  yon  blue 
fields  of  the  skies,  I  can  see  brighter  landscapes  than  the  Khine  or 
the  Alps  could  afford  me.  I  care  not  for  wealth  :  then,  why  should 
I  launch  my  bark  among  the  cross  currents  of  men's  passions  and 
interests,  when  it  is  now  so  safely  and  snugly  moored  in  this  quiet 
haven  1  I  am  a  lover.  But  home  is  the  object  of  my  idolatry.  I 
love  my  native  place,  and  I  love  all  that  is  in  it.  I  love  her  young 
men  and  maidens ;  her  old  men  and  children ;  her  venerable  houses  ; 
her  serpentine  street,  winding  so  naiurally  along.  I  love  to  stroll 
among  the  sweet  nooks  of  the  neighborhood ;  to  sip  the  cool  water 
under  the  great  vine-mantled  oak,  that  shadows  the  sparkling  eddies 
of '  Cool  Spring ;'  to  follow  the  playful  windings  of  the  *  branches,' 
which  flow  on  in  their  sandy  beds,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wooded 
'  gully ;'  in  short,  1  love  every  sound,  and  sight,  and  taste,  and  smell 
of  home,  with  all  the  passion  of  the  most  ardent  lover. 

But,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  it  is  in  the  number  of  the  children, 
that  my  own  Hampden  holds  a  decided  preeminence.  They  are  ao 
simple  and  primitive,  too,  so  unlike  the  nide  school-boys  and  misses 
of  other  towns,  that  I  like  to  forget  my  years,  and  to  kneel  on  all 
fours,  and  become,  for  a  moment,  as  one  of  them.  My  own  house, 
alas !  is  desolate ;  (I  am  a  bachelor,  and  may  some  day  tell  why ;)  but 
my  neighbors  are  blessed  indeed.  Seven  rosy  boys,  and  five  blush- 
ing girls,  with  two  or  three  others,  of  whose  gender  I  am  not  so  cer^ 
tain,  have  learned  to  make  my  dwelling  their  home,  and  to  cheer  &e 
lone  bachelor's  heart  with  their  innocent  prattle.  There  seems  some- 
thing in  the  very  air  of  the  place  favorable  to  family  increase. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  town  is  growing  old,  and  *  running  to  seed '  as 
a  natural  consequence,  or  whether  its  quiet,  heavenly  situation  ren- 
ders it  a  fit  soil  for  these  sweet  blossoms  of  humanity,  certain  it  is, 
that  there  has  been,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  a  constant,  steady 
supply  of  children,  which  is  truly  wonderful.  My  pew  in  church  is 
immediately  behind  that  of  a  worthy  lady,  who  has  been  strenuously 
engaged,  for  many  years  back,  in  rearing  up  children  for  the  common- 
wealth. And  not  one  of  those  years  has  past,  without  my  devotions 
being  disturbed  by  a  sweet-faced  little  tempter,  who  taiU  kneel  upon 
the  seat,  and  try  to  provoke  me  into  a  romp.  With  her  large  blue 
eyes,  and  her  prim  mouth,  full  of  comic  gravity,  turned  toward  me, 
how  can  I  be  serious  1  1  try  to  frown,  but  I  smile,  and  the  little 
rogue,  taking  advantage  of  my  weakness,  leaves  no  means  untried  to 
disturb  my  devotion.  It  is  in  vain,  too,  that  her  mother,  in  a  whisper 
loud  enoueh  for  half  the  church  to  hear,  threatens  to  send  her  home ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  her  quiet,  sets  sister  Jane  alongside  of  her; 
a  prim,  sober>looking  little  lady,  whom  I  with  difficulty  recognise  as 
the  one  who  three  years  ago  performed  exactly  the  same  part  in 
church  that  little  Mary  is  now  acting.  And  so  they  go  on  from  year 
to  year.  Every  summer,  a  new  one  comes  to  church,  and  takes  the 
place  nearest  the  pew  door ;  while  her  predecessor,  now  sobered  into 
a  young  lady,  sits  down  on  the  right  side  of  her  mother.  And  it  is 
the  same  all  over  the  church.  So  gradually  does  one  crop  follow  ano- 
ther, that  I  can  hardly  perceive  a  difference  between  the  successive 
generations;  but  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  I  see  the  same  set  of 
young  ones  with  whom  I  played  twenty  years  ago. 
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There  are  certain  manifest  signs,  however,  which  inform  me  when 
any  new  adventurer  is  landing  on  onr  shores.  In  my  constant  visits 
among  the  neighbors,  both  those  who  have  long  lived  together  in  con- 
nubial bliss,  and  those  who,  having  just  bou^t  their  tickets  in  the 
F*and  lottery,  are  anxiously  scanning  whether  it  be  blank  or  prize ; 
often  notice,  with  the  curious  eye  of  a  bachelor,  those  slight  tokens 
which  tell  the  wise  that  a  new  guest  is  expected.  In  the  new  families, 
especially,  the  signs  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Occasional  glimpses  of 
very  smidl  shirts  and  caps,  and  several  otherwise  unintelligible  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  convey  an  information  more  certain  than  words.  A 
mysterious  cradle,  perhaps,  may  meet  my  eye  in  some  out-of-the-way 
comer  oi  the  house ;  there  begins  to  be  a  strange  seriousness  in  the 
looks  of  the  young  husband ;  and,  altogether,  an  atmosphere  of  mys- 
tery pervades  the  establishment,  and  gives  to  every  familiar  face  and 
object  a  hue  which  is  as  certainly  indicative  of  some  expected  change, 
as  the  murky  stillness  of  a  sultry  day  is  the  forerunner  of  a  storm. 

But  what  a  joyous-melancholy  day  is  that,  which  ushers  a  new  soul 
into  the  world !  The  blinds  of  the  house  are  all  closed ;  the  doors 
fast  shut ;  and  all  is  silent,  till  a  low  voice  of  wailing  may  be  heard 
through  the  muffled  chambers,  like  the  sigh  of  a  dying  gale.  What 
an  expression,  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  husband's  fiice  I  JLike  a  timid 
conjuror,  who  has  said  his  charm,  and  stands  tremblingly  awaiting 
the  fiend's  arrival,  almost  hoping  the  exorcism  may  fail,  he  seems  at 
a  loss  how  to  view  his  unexpected  bliss.  His  brow  is  cloudy ;  his 
eye  distracted.  Uncertain  how  to  act,  he  peers  anxiously  around, 
and  hopes  and  fears,  and  fears  and  hopes,  until  at  last  his  suspense  is 
changed  into  joy,  and  he  clasps  his  wailing  image  in  his  arms.  In- 
teresting little  stranger !  Thou  little  knowest  what  anxious  hearts 
have  beat  for  thy  safety  !  Cast,  as  saith  a  worthy  ancient,  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  naked  and  destitute,  upon  this  dreary  strand,  to 
those  standing  upon  the  beach,  and  looking  into  the  mist  for  some 
glimmering  of  the  coming  sail,  thou,  puling  babe  as  thou  art,  hast 
been  of  far  more  interest,  than  the  highest  of  those  who  sit  upon 
thrones,  and  build  their  towers  upon  the  shattered  landmarics  of  their 
neighbors.  And  what  a  nest  of  love,  too,  is  prepared  for  thy  recep- 
tion, in  the  hearts  of  a  father  and  mother !     From  the  savage  hovel, 

where 

—  *  the  ditfky  mother  pretsed 

Her  new-born  infant  with  a  rapturouB  thrill 
Of  unimagined  love,' 

to  the  glittering  palace  of  luxury,  where  an  excessive  polish  has  les- 
sened the  radiating  powers  of  the  heart,  and  substituted  smoothness 
for  warmth,  nature  still  asserts  her  prerogative,  in  this,  at  least,  and 
binds  the  mother  to  the  babe,  with  *  cords  of  perdurable  toughness.' 
Whatever  may  be  its  destiny  afterward,  the  cnild  has  little  cause  to 
complain  of  its  first  reception  on  earth. 

It  has  been  my  favorite  employment,  for  thirty  years,  to  watch  these 
fair  buds,  as  they  gradually  expand,  and  merge  into  the  green  fruit  of 
boyhood,  or  ripeu  to  the  maturity  of  man.  The  very  appearance 
of  infancy  has  something  in  unison  with  the  nobler  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Its  helplessness,  its  tender  outlines,  its  pure  and  healthy  com- 
plexion, like  snow  unsulHed  by  the  earth,  couwej  an  idea  of  love  and 
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innocence,  that  wakea  the  airy  harp  of  the  soul,  and  draws  a  strange 
wild  music  from  its  strings.  It  ui  the  magical  influence  of  this  little 
charmer,  which  binds  the  domestic  circle.  £ven  its  tricks  and  petty 
passions,  proceeding  from  selfishness,  have  something  eloquent  in 
them.  What  a  transforming  power  must  a  babe  possess,  when,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  its  tender  arms  can  stay  the  wild  young  rake  in 
his  course,  and  bind  him  down  to  the  sameness  of  the  fireside  circle. 
Yet  such  is  often  the  moral  power  of  infants.  From  the  first  morn- 
ing of  joy,  when  the  pale  young  mother*  presents  her  jewel  to  the 
arms  oi  the  blushing  father,  a  new  spring  of  feelings  has  gushed  forth 
in  hu  heart,  and  is  there  working  deep  but  silent  channels  for  its 
streams.  He  feels  that  he  is  anoUier  man.  He  looks  down  upon 
earth,  and  sees  a  bright  hue  of  sunshine  mellowing  the  roughness  of 
it«  path ;  he  looks  up  toward  heaven,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving a  bliss,  of  which  he  has  had  a  foretaste  on  earth. 

In  my  bachelor  visitations  to  my  married  friends,  I  have  often 
chuckled  over  the  bashfulness,  contending  with  love,  which  distin- 
guishes the  TOUNG  FATHER.  lu  the  pride  of  his  heart,  perhaps,  when 
his  little  man  has  first  given  evidence  of  that  degree  of  mental  exer- 
tion called  '  taking  notice,'  he  clasps  the  crowing  baby  iu  his  arms  ;  he 
rests  its  lily  feet  upon  his  knees ;  he  endures  with  philosophic  pa- 
tience all  the  '  gouging,'  and  pulling,  and  kicking,  with  which  the  young 
hero  may  testify  his  triumph ;  and  while  the  young  mother  stands  by, 
her  eyes  beaming  with  mingled  love  and  pride,  he  becomes  warmer 
in  his  romps ;  makes  faces,  as  the  nerveless  fingers  of  the  little  one 
seek,  with  more  earnestness,  his  eyes,  or  pull  with  a  greater  efibrt  at 
his  lips ;  and  amid  screams  of  laughter,  he  chases  the  flying  hours, 
until  at  length  a  '  pale  cast  of  thought'  flits  over  the  baby's  face,  like 
a  cloud  in  a  summer  sky.  This  is  the  signal  for  immediate  serious- 
ness. The  father  grows  grave  -—  then  frightened.  He  raises  him 
gently  from  his  lap,  and  with  a  single  exclamation  of  '  Take  him» 
mother !'  consigns  the  precious  chtoge  to  her  arras,  and,  darting  a  hasty 
glance  at  his  '  pants,'  he  walks  in  silence  from  the  room. 

Nor  do  we  bachelor's  always  escape  with  impunity.  Anxious  to  win 
a  smile  from  some  fond  mother,  more  than  one  of  us  may  have  dared 
to  approach,  w^ith  a  kiss,  the  hallowed  lips  of  her  dai'ling.  But  mark 
the  quick  wing  of  vengeance  !  Darting  from  its  lurking  place  in  the 
mouth,  out  flies  the  little  doubled  fist,  and  slams  a  well  beslabbered 
biscuit  into  the  face  of  the  intruder.  He  recoils,  with  his  '  reeking 
honors  fresh  upon  him,'  and  the  little  squab  coos  in  triumph  at  his 
failure. 

This  habit  of  using  its  fingers,  whether  it  arise  from  '  combative- 
ness,'  as  the  phrenologists  would  call  it,  or  from  *  outdacious  himpi- 
dence,'  as  '  old  Aunt  Rachel'  would  say,  has  always  made  me  very 
cautious  in  my  approaches  to  infants.  Beside,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  little  vn'etches  are  not  without  a  sense  of  the  humorous.  They . 
can  always  tell  when  they  have  put  any  of  their  friends  in  an  awkward 
situation ;  and  no  one  enjoys  the  joke  so  much  as  themselves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  comic,  than  the  look  of  mingled  fright  and  pleasure 

*  *Ain>  when  thou  think'st  upon  the  cause, 
That  psbnofli  will  bava  efaArma  fi>r  thae!' 
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which  they  assume,  when  thoj  have  done  any  work  of  mischief;  and 
nothing  more  irresistible  than  the  joyous  crow  they  give,  when  they 
have  lost  the  mingling  of  fear,  and  reached  a  tower  of  safety  in  the 
arms  of  a  mother  or  a  nurse.  Their  pugnacious  qualities  are  deve- 
loped sooner  than  any  others.  They  punch,  and  '  gouge/  and  kick, 
and  scream,  throueh  all  opposition.  And  that  mingled  generosity  and 
selfishness  with  which  they  give  away  their  play-things,  and  straitway 
demand  them  aeain,  forms  an  excellent  comment  upon  the  virtues  of 
riper  years.  Tliey  are  fond  of  seeing  folks  happy.  And  they  evince 
their  fondness,  by  taking  things  out  of  their  own  mouths  to  put  them 
in  those  of  their  fnends.  But  what  I  consider  most  remarkable,  is 
their  great  curiosity.  They  not  only  fix  the  big  round  eye  of  inquiry 
on  every  external  object,  but,  like  true  philosophers,  observe  the  yvtaOk 
QBavxov  of  the  Greeks.  Often  have  I  watched  the  movements  of  a 
youthful  sage,  who  has  just  made  the  discovery  that  he  has  a  big-toe. 
With  what  a  sagacious  air  does  he  eye  it  round  and  round ;  how  se- 
rious and  sober  his  looks  ;  how  he  handles,  and  tugs  at,  the  newly- 
discovered  member,  until  at  last,  by  too  hard  a  pull,  he  finds  that  it  is 
bon&  fide  a  part  of  himself;  and  his  investigation,  like  those  of  older 
philosophers,  ends  only  in  tears. 

Some  people  love  to  plague  babies  :  they  tease  them,  and  vex  them, 
and  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  their  cries.  I  ofVen  walk  the  streets 
with  a  waggish  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  never  fails,  when  he  sees 
a  baby  ahead,  looking  back  over  its  nurse's  shoulder,  to  salute  it  with 
such  horrid  grimaces,  as  would  pickle  a  barrel  of  cucumbers,  if  placed 
in  his  way.  This,  of  Course,  sets  the  infant  screaming ;  and  the  poor 
nurse,  who  looks  round  and  sees  only  two  gentlemem  conversing, 
searches  in  vain  for  the  secret  pin  !  1  never  join  in  such  wicked 
amusements.  And  1  counsel  all  nurses,  who  are  placed  in  such  a 
situation,  to  look  carefully  around,  to  see  whether  the  eentlemen  be- 
hind seems  particularly  grave  and  innocent ;  and  if  he  does,  tp  charge 
him  boldly  with  the  deed.  Babies  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
law. 

Poor  little  things  !  Theirs  is  a  strange  mixture  of  calm  and  of 
storm.  One  moment  screaming,  as  if  racked  to  death,  the  next  laughing 
at  some  novel  toy,  they  pursue,  not  the  '  even'  or  the  '  noiseless'  tenor 
of  their  way,  with  a  number  of  jogs  and  jolts,  which  make  up  in  fre- 
quency, if  not  in  intensity,  for  the  greater  ups  and  downs  of  auerlife. 
We  hardly  dare  to  say  that  theirs  is  a  life  of  happiness,  for  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  But  when  we  look  upon  the  fine  blue  eyes  of 
an  intelligent  child,  wafled  like  a  bubble  on  the  waves  of  existence, 
and  glowing  with  all  the  rainbow  tints  of  health  and  spirits,  and  then 
upon  a  poor  sick  infant,  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  the  lean  hand  of 
Sickness,  or  whirled,  with  a  quickening  motion,  in  the  eddy  that  leads 
to  the  jaws  of  death,  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  fact,  that  even  the 
pure  brow  of  childhood  is  branded  with  the  curse  of  Cain  ;  that  he  is 
sent  forth,  ere  Reason  has  taken  her  throne,  an  outcast  and  Vagabond 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Death  has  fixed  his  broadest  seal  upon  the 
brightest  page  of  existence.  Nature  puts  forth  her  thousand  buds  on 
the  trees,  and  renders  spring  frolicsome,  by  filling  air,  eanh,  and 
water,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  young  and  beautifiil  creatures.  But  of 
these,  how  few  ever  come  to  maturity  I    The  buds  are  sctittered  in 
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the  breeze ;  the  bleak  winds  howl  over  the  cold,  stiff  form  of  the 
once  frisky  lamb  ;  and  the  sweet  bud  of  immortality,  which  promised 
so  fragrant  an  opening,  is  gathered  to  adorn  the  icy  coronet  of  death. 

In  my  frequent  romps  with  the  children,  I  have  always  loved  to 
notice  how  early  the  difference  developes  itself  in  the  dispositions 
and  carriage  of  the  two  sexes.  Long  before  he  has  displaced  the 
unmanly  gown  for  the  breeches,  the  boy  shows  himself  formed  of 
grosser  elements,  by  his  rude  and  boisterous  actions,  while  the  girl  is 
as  early  known  by  a  certain  primness  and  decorum,  and  a  slight  tinge 
of  affectation,  which  seems  proper  to  the  sex.  Their  behavior  to 
straneers  is  entirely  different.  The  boy  comes  forward  with  a  bold, 
confident  air,  as  if  he  meant  to  take  the  heart  by  storm ;  he  has  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  unless  checked,  is  apt  to  weary,  by 
his  talkativeness.  But  not  so  with  the  girl.  She  first  peeps  at 
the  visitor  from  behind  her  mother's  chair ;  then  slowly  ventures  out 
from  her  place*  of  safety ;  pouts  her  rosy  lips ;  looks  out  of  the 
comers  of  her  eyes ;  and  if  she  is  at  last  tempted  into  the  stranger's 
arms,  receives  his  caresses  in  modest  silence,  hanging  down  her  head, 
and  hardly  venturing  an  answer  to  his  simplest  question.  She  shows 
a  motherly  care,  too,  for  her  wild  young  brother.  She  is  fond  of 
holding  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  lulling  him  asleep.  She  loves  to 
have  gloves  on  her  hand,  and  a  reticule,  with  a  handkerchief  stuffed 
in  it,  which  she  takes  great  pride  in  folding.  And  when  her  brothers 
have  ruined  a  parsnip-bed,  by  digging  after  babies,  it  is  she  who 
dresses  the  youne  inanimates,  and  tends  them  with  a  mother's  care. 
Nor  is  she,  iit-euer  respects,  without  the  use  of  her  hands.  She  can 
apply  a  box  to  the  ears  of  a  naughty  brother,  with  an  emphasis  and 
decorum  that  would  not  disgrace  a  lady  of  thirty.  She  has  already 
learned  to  stroke  down  her  gown,  and  shows  particular  expertness  in 
that  art  which  the  ladies  call '  fixing  themselves.'  And  all  these  ac- 
complishments are  served  up  together,  upon  a  rich  ground  of  modesty, 
whicli  relieves  their  more  glaring  tints,  and  makes  the  colors  harmo- 
nize with  the  most  lovely  and  delicate  hues.  This  distinction  in  her 
favor  is  often  a  lasting  one.  Little  girls,  of  any  age,  have  a  peculiar 
tact  in  noticing  any  slight  shade  of  sorrow,  especially  upon  the  face 
of  a  mother ;  and  they  seldom  fail  to  show  their  sympathy  by  sober 
silence.  Their  better  soul  is  bom,  before  their  reason  buds.  And 
perhaps  of  all  the  beautiful  things  upon  earth,  there  Is  none  more 
charming,  than  the  quiet  looks  and  modest  airs  of  a  sweet  young 
ffirl,  before  she  has  gone  to  school,  and  been  taught  how  to  giggle. 
There  is  a  flood  of  mind  and  feeling  in  the  mellow  glance  of  her 
eye  ;  a  thrilling  sweetness  in  the  tones  of  her  voice ;  an  artless  play- 
fulness in  her  very  affectations,  which  can  melt  even  the  bachelor's 
soul,  and  send  the  most  exquisite  throbs  along  the  heart-strings  of  a 
father.  She  reigns  a  queen  of  hearts,  before  she  has  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  love. 

Mr  next  door  neighbor  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  management  of 
his  cnildren,  which  makes  his  lads  and  lasses  the  sweetest  playmates 
alive.  Their  play-room  is  a  perfect  paradise.  Young  leather-faced 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  ranged  around  on  miniature  chairs,  may  there 
be  seen,  looking  with  a  marble  rigidity  of  feature.  Dogs  and  cats, 
taught  by  complicated  machinery  to  make  divers  strange  noises; 
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horses,  whose  prancing  legs  form  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  move- 
less carriages  behind  them ;  pigs,  cows,  and  squirrels,  and  birds  of 
erery  shape  and  material,  are  neatly  put  up  in  their  proper  places ; 
all  being  under  the  inspection  of  that  busy  little  woman,  my  rosy- 
faced  Mary.  There  is  nothing  like  riot  or  disorganization  under  her 
rule.  Not  a  doll  is  touched,  nor  a  puppet  moved,  but  in  the  way 
she  wishes.  With  her  lady-like  ways,  and  motherly  airs,  she  keeps 
all  her  young  brothers  and  sisters  in  order ;  while  there  is  always  a 
prim  turn  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  which  reveals  the  laugh  lurk- 
ing within.  And  when  she  does  laugh,  what  a  flood  of  life  and  melo- 
dy !  What  music  !  —  unrivalled  by  the  strains  of  Paganini,  or  any 
other  ninny,  who  ever  charmed  away  the  guineas  of  Europe !  And 
what  an  expression,  too !  With  your  eye  upon  that  sunny  face,  and 
your  ear  tuned  to  those  honied  tones,  you  might  imagine  Eden 
restored,  as  when  the  sun  first  lighted  upon  it ;  '  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  !'  How 
skilful,  too,  is  she  in  the  management  of  parties  !  Being  a  decided 
favorite  among  the  small  folks,  I  often  contrive  to  smuggle  myself  in, 
when  any  thing  of  that  kind  is  going  on  among  them.  And  then 
what  a  scene  of  enjoyment  1  Little  Mary  pours  out  tea  for  the  assem- 
bled visitors.  All  are  now  grave  and  serious ;  for  thev  feel  that  they 
are  acting  an  important  part.  Their  diminutive  cups  of  tea  are  sipped 
with  the  utmost  gravity  and  decorum.  Every  thing  is  on  a  scale  of 
small  magnificence.  Little  plates  of  sweet-meats ;  little  baskets  of 
cakes ;  nice  little  waiters  ;  delicate  little  plates ;  and  sweet  little  cups, 
like  thimbles,  in  saucers  of  proportionate  size  :  and  then,  above  all, 
those  dear  little  fingers ;  those  sparkling  eyes,  in  which  glee  and 
frolic  seem  almost  ready  to  burst  from  the  seriousness  which  the 
awful  occasion  has  thrown  around  them ;  those  comic  mouths,  and 
dimpled  cheeks,  where  the  laughs  and  the  graces  seem  dancing  in 
mockery  of  the  grave  part  which  the  urchins  are  acting. 

But  supper  is  over.  All  now  rush,  with  glee  let  loose,  into  the 
adjoining  play-room.  And  now,  what  laughing  and  screaming  I 
what  rolling  and  tumbling  !  what  a  gushing  flow  of  life  and  merri- 
ment !  what  giggling !  what  dressing  of  babies  in  one  comer !  what 
boisterous  fun  among  the  boys,  and  what  screams  among  the  girls ! 
And  what  airs,  too !  — what  a  singing  together,  among  those  young  sons 
of  the  morning  !  —  what  a  shouting  for  joy,  as  the  room  becomes  dizzy 

with  their  glee  !     In  the  mean  time,  there  sits  my  neighbor  B *b 

p(jor  little  William,  all  alone  by  himself.  His  face  is  pale  and  mea- 
gre. The  hectic  of  consumption  burns  in  one  red  spot  on  his  cheek, 
and  the  lamp  of  life  flickers  with  a  strange  unearthly  glare  in  his  eye. 
The  poor  little  fellow  has  come  with  the  others  to  the  party,  but  his 
soul  is  not  there.  A  thoughtfulness,  beyond  his  years,  has  waved  her 
pale  sceptre  over  his  brow ;  and  now  he  sits  sorrowful  among  the  gay, 
silent  among  the  noisy ;  his  bright  eye  fixed  upon  vacancy,  and  hig 
features  hushed  into  a  repose  too  awful  for  life.  Imagination  is  al- 
ready working:  and  the  messengers  of  thought  from  the  unseen 
world  may  be  almost  seen  coming  and  going,  in  the  occasional  qui- 
ver of  his  cheeks.  Death  has  marked  him  for  his  victim,  and  mocks 
him  with  the  fleeting  phantoms  of  thought.  Poor  child  !  His  flower 
is  withered  in  the  bud,  and  must  await  a  more  genial  clime  to  revive 
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it.  In  the  unseen  fields  of  the  stars,  it  may  soon  bloom  fragrant  and 
lovely ;  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  garden,  whose  fruit  is  immor- 
tality and  glory. 

Childhood  is  never  without  its  romance.  It  has  a  world  peculiar  to 
itself;  a  May-day  world  of  rains  and  sunshine;  of  the  flower  opening 
for  a  moment,  and  then  closing  its  leaves ;  a  world  whose  fleeting 
impressions  of  joy  and  beauty  are  too  soon  dispelled  by  the  harsher 
realities  of  life.  Memory  cannot  always  recall  them.  And  though 
in  after  years  we  may  sometimes  discern  some  far-away  island, 
mantled  with  beauty,  and  hanging,  like  some  creation  of  the  Jata 
morgana,  inverted  over  the  misty  waters  of  the  past,  it  is  only  a  soli- 
tary image,  so  unconnected  with  every  thing  else,  that  w^e  can  only 
wonder  at  its  existence.  But  little  as  I  have  to  rest  upon,  I  love  to 
build  up  my  castles  in  these  fairy  spots  of  purity  and  innocence ; 
and,  while  I  recline  on  my  favorite  knoll,  with  the  starry  heavens 
above,  and  the  mellow  sounds  of  earth  beneath,  I  weave  the  slight 
fabrics  of  imagination,  and  people  them  with  those  little  beings, 
whose  voices  are  music  to  my  ears.  I  follow  the  wild  young  crea- 
tures in  their  devious  course  through  the  day ;  and,  in  fancy,  I  fol- 
low their  thoughts  during  the  night.  I  love  to  mingle  with  the  spirits 
who  guard  their  pillows.  And  when  one  of  them  departs  from 
among  us,  I  picture  bright  fields,  where  they  stray  by  the  sides  of 
sunny  streams,  and  chase  the  butterflies  of  pleasure,  through  an  eter- 
nity of  bliss.  1  listen  with  interest  to  all  their  childish  prattle-  With 
their  little  arms  around  my  neck,  and  their  sweet  faces  turned  up  to 
mine,  I  hear  their  most  trifling  adventures,  charmed  with  the  music  of 
innocence  and  glee.  I  love,  too,  to  have  them  as  listeners ;  to  tell 
them  of  giants,  and  fairies,  and  all  the  mystic  creatures  <if  fancy ;  of 
cruel  men,  who  eat  little  boys  and  girls  at  a  morsel,  but  are  horribly 
punished  for  their  wickedness;  of  the  bright  angels  who  take  pity 
upon  the  children  of  men,  and  hover  around  their  couches.  I  intro- 
duce them  to  the  broad  face  of  nature.  I  point  them  to  the  bound- 
less glories  of  the  milky-way,  and  I  tell  them  how  their  little  brothers 
or  sisters,  who  have  died  in  the  bud,  are  now  shining,  bright  as  the 
stars,  and  winging  their  joyous  flight  over  the  star-spangled  fields  of 
ether.  I  show  them  the  polar  star ;  and  tell  them  of  the  great  ships 
wandering  on  the  hoary  deep,  and  of  the  poor  sailor,  that  shuttle  of 
fortune,  tossed  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  great  web  of  commerce, 
until  he  'sinks  like  a  bubble  in  the  yest  of  waves.'  And  I  show 
them  the  bear,  the  crown,  the  monsters  who  keep  watch  on  the  zo- 
diac, and  Orion,  with  one  knee  resting  on  the  horizon,  while  his  huge 
body  is  drawn  up  into  the  fathomless  concave  of  the  skies.  All  this, 
and  more,  I  show  them,  while  their  sweet  faces  beam  with  intelli- 
gence, and  the  low  tones  of  inquiry  come  in  whispers  from  their  lips. 
And  so  we  pass  the  hours,  as  the  long  winter  night  rolls  away,  shad- 
ing no  brighter  scenes  than  our  humble  hearths  at  Hampden. 

P. 


THE     CHRISTIAN     SOLDIER. 

HsKB  lies  a  true  soldier,  whom  all  must  applaud ; 
Much  hardship  he  suflered  at  home  and  abroad ; 
But  the  hardest  engagement  he  ever  was  in, 
Waa  the  battle  of  Self  in  ihe  conquest  of  Sin. 
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NATURE     AND     NATURE'S   GOD. 

Rock.    Restlsss  River,  tell  me  whither, 

Whither  bound,  thou  restless  River  1 

RxYKR.    Homeward  bound  to  far-off  ocean, 
Seeking  siill  my  parent  Sea ; 
I  may  not  rest  —  my  law  is  motion : 
Why  stand*  st  thou  idle  1    Follow  me  I 

Rock.    No  busy,  prattling  rover,  I : 

See  my  bald  head' lifted  hish  j 

And  calm  above  thy  rusning  tide.  j 

Ever  fretting  'gainst  my  base,  i 

Go,  vain  River !  run  thy  race, 
Seeking  every  lowest  place. 

Rivek.    Stern,  cold  rocks,  and  lofty  hills, 

Tributary  are  to  me,  i 

Sending  down  their  sparkling  rills, 

To  swell  my  offering. to  the  sea. 
Crumble,  barren  Rock,  decay ; 
I,  ffuit-giving,  haste  away. 

Boy  (is  a  skiff.)    Launch,  launch  from  the  shore  j 

The  long  pliant  oar 
Mv  light  bark  shall  guide 
Adown  the  swift  tide : 
Set,  set  the  white  sail. 
To  catch  the  full  gale, 
For  Wind  and  Tide  both  my  assistants  shall  be. 

See!  see  on  the  shore 
Each  rock,  cliAi  and  tree 
Stands  not  as  before ; 
All  *s  in  motion  with  me : 
The  white  clouds  on  high, 
Sail  quick  o'er  the  sky,  ,,.   r     i 

And  all  things  are  flowing  —  the  wide  world  is  free  I 

Yon  high  Rock  my  bourne  shall  be ;  , 

Careful  now —helm's  a-lee  \ 
Sheltered  well  from  wind  and  tide, 
Some  brief  time  I  here  must  hide, 

To  furl  my  sail,  and  strike  my  mast. 
Lo,  what  a  change !  —  all  on  shore 

^Moves  no  more : 
Each  rock  and  tree  stand  firm  and  fast, 
Though  still  the  river  rushes  past. 

Restless  River.  e\'er  flow. 
Firm -bound  Rock,  stand  frowning  there  j 

I  am  free  to  stand  or  go, 
Lord  of  Nature  every  where: 

Higher  power  to  me  is  given  — 

I,  a  favored  child  of  Heaven. 
Now  strong  arm  and  magic  hand, 

Skilful  ply  the  oars  of  oak ;  I 

I'll  wind  my  way  along  the  strand, 

'Gainst  wind  and  tide,  with  sturdy  stroke : 
I  have  will; 
I  have  skill ; 
Out  of  Nature  T  con  draw 
Means  to  controvert  her  law : 
Lower  law  roust  yield  to  higher— 
To  vital  spark  of  Heaven' s  o  wn  fire.  "•  w. 
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For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying  occurrence  mentioned  in 
the  last  number,  1  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the 
family,  and  wandered  about  the  fields  and  woods  by  myself  1  was 
sadly  out  of  tune  :  my  feelines  were  all  jarred  and  unstrung.  The 
birds  sang  from  every  grove,  but  1  took  no  pleasure  in  their  melody ; 
and  the  ilowers  of  the  field  bloomed  unheeded  around  me.  To  be 
crossed  in  love,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  then  one  can  fly  to  poetry  for  re- 
lief; and  tuin  one's  woes  to  account  in  soul-subduing  stanzas.  But 
to  have  one's  whole  passion,  object  and  all,  annihilated,  dispelled, 
proved  to  be  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of —  or,  woi'se  than  all,  to 
De  turned  into  a  proverb  and  a  jest  —  what  consolation  is  there  in 
such  a  case  ? 

I  avoided  the  fatal  brook  where  I  had  seen  the  footstep.  My  favo- 
rite resort  was  now  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  I  sat  upon  the 
rocks,  and  mused  upon  the  current  that  dimpled  by,  or  the  wave» 
that  laved  the  shore ;  or  watched  the  bright  mutations  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows  of  the  distant  mountain.  By 
degrees,  a  returning  serenity  stole  over  my  feelings :  and  a  sigh  now 
and  then,  gentle  and  easy,  and  unattended  by  pain,  showed  that  my 
heart  was  recovering  its  susceptibility. 

As  1  was  sitting  in  this  musing  mood,  my  eye  became  gradually 
fixed  upon  an  object  that  was  borne  along  by  the  tide.  It  proved  to 
be  a  little  pinnace,  beautifully  modelled,  and  gaily  painted  and  deco- 
rated. It  was  an  unusual  sight  in  this  neighborhood,  which  was 
rather  lonely  :  indeed,  it  was  rai'e  to  see  any  pleasure-barks  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  As  it  drew  nearer,  I  perceived  that  there  was  no 
one  on  board ;  it  had  apparently  drifted  from  its  anchorage.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  :  the  little  bark  came  floating  along  on  the 
glassy  stream,  wheeling  about  with  the  eddies.  At  length  it  ran 
aground,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  I  was  seated.  I 
descended  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  drawing  the  bark  to  shore, 
admired  its  light  and  elegant  proportions,  and  the  taste  with  which  it 
was  fitted  up.  The  benches  were  covered  with  cushions,  and  its  long 
streamer  was  of  silk.  On  one  of  the  cushions  lay  a  lady's  glove,  of 
delicate  size  and  shape,  with  beautifully  tapered  fingers.  I  instantly 
seized  it  and  thrust  it  in  my  bosom  :  it  seemed  a  match  for  the  fairy 
footstep  that  had  so  fascinated  me. 

In  a  moment,  all  the  romance  of  my  bosom  was  again  in  a  glow. 
Here  was  one  of  the  very  incidents  of  fairy  tale  :  a  bark  sent  by  some 
invisible  power,  some  good  genius,  or  benevolent  fairy,  to  waft  me  to 
some  delectable  adventure.  1  recollected  something  of  an  enchanted 
bark,  drawn  by  white  swans,  that  conveyed  a  knight  down  the  current 
of  the  Rhine,  on  some  enterprise  connected  with  love  and  beauty. 
The  glove,  too,  showed  that  there  was  a  lady  fair  concerned  in  the 
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present  adventure.     It  migbt  be  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  to  dare  me 
to  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spirit  of  romance,  and  the  whim  of  the  moment,  I  sprang  on 
board,  hoisted  the  light  sail,  and  pushed  from  shore.  As  if  breathed 
by  some  presiding  power,  a  light  breeze  at  that  moment  sprang  up, 
swelled  out  the  sail,  and  dalKed  with  the  silken  streamer.  For  a  time 
I  glided  along  under  steep  umbrageous  banks,  or  across  deep  seques* 
tered  bays ;  and  then  stood  out  over  a  wide  expansion  of  the  river, 
toward  a  high  rocky  promontory.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  :  the  sun 
was  setting  in  a  congregation  of  clouds  that  threw  the  whole  heavens 
in  a  glow,  and  were  reflected  in  the  river.  I  delighted  myself  with 
all  kinds  of  fantastic  fancies,  as  to  what  enchanted  island,  or  mystic 
bower,  or  necromantic  palace,  I  was  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fairy  bark. 

In  the  revel  of  my  fancy,  I  had  not  noticed  that  the  gorgeous  congre* 
gation  of  clouds  which  had  so  much  delighted  me,  was  in  fact  a 
gathering  thunder-gust.  I  perceived  the  truth  too  late.  The  clouds 
came  hurrying  on,  darkening  as  they  advanced.  The  whole  face  of 
nature  was  suddenly  changed,  and  assumed  that  baleful  and  livid  tint, 
predictive  of  a  stonn.  I  tried  to  gain  the  shore,  but  before  I  could 
reach  it,  a  blast  of  wind  struck  the  water,  and  lashed  it  at  once  into 
foam.  The  next  moment  it  overtook  the  boat.  Alas !  I  was  nothing 
of  a  sailor ;  and  my  protecting  fairy  forsook  me  in  the  moment  of 
peril.  I  endeavored  to  lower  the  sail :  but  in  so  doing,  I  had  to  quit 
the  holm ;  the  bark  was  overturned  in  an  instant,  and  I  was  thrown 
into  the  water.  I  endeavored  to  cling  to  the  wreck,  but  missed  my 
hold :  being  a  poor  swimmer,  I  soon  found  myself  sinking,  but 
grasped  a  light  oar  that  was  floating  by  roe.  It  was  not  sufficient  for 
my  support :  I  again  sank  beneath  the  surface ;  there  was  a  rushing 
and  bubbling  sound  in  my  ears,  and  all  sense  forsook  me. 


How  long  I  remained  insensible,  I  know  not.  I  had  a  confused 
notion  of  being  moved  and  tossed  about,  and  of  hearing  strange 
beings  and  strange  voices  around  roe ;  but  all  was  like  a  hideous 
dream.  When  I  at  length  recovered  full  consciousness  and  perception, 
I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  a  spacious  chamber,  furnished  with  more 
taste  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  bright  rays  of  a  rooming 
sun  were  intercepted  by  curtains  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  that  gave  a 
sofl,  voluptuous  tinge  to  every  object.  Not  far  from  my  bed,  on  a 
classic  tripod,  was  a  basket  of  beautiful  exotic  flowers,  breathing  the 
sweetest  fragrance. 

•  Where  am  I?     How  came  I  here  1' 

I  tasked  my  mind  to  catch  at  some  previous  event,  from  which  I 
might  trace  up  the  thread  of  existence  to  the  present  moment.  By 
degrees  I  called  to  mind  the  fairy  pinnace,  my  daring  embarcation, 
my  adventurous  voyage,  and  my  disastrous  shipwreck.  Beyond  that, 
all  was  chaos.  How  came  I  here  1  What  unknown  region  had  I  landed 
upon  1  The  people  that  inhabited  it  must  be  gentle  and  amiable, 
and  of  elegant  tastes,  for  they  loved  downy  beds,  fragrant  flowers, 
and  rose-colored  curtains. 

While  I  lay  thus  musing,  the  tones  of  a  harp  reached  my  ear. 
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Presently,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  female  voice.  It  came  from 
the  room  below ;  but  in  the  profound  stillness  of  my  chamber,  not  a 
modulation  was  lost.  My  sisters  were  all  considered  good  musicians, 
and  sang  very  tolerably ;  but  I  had  never  heard  a  voice  like  thb. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  difficult  execution,  or  striking  effect;  but 
there  were  exquisite  inflexions,  and  tender  turns,  which  art  could  not 
reach.  Nothing  but  feeling  and  sentiment  could  produce  them.  It 
was  soul  breathed  forth  in  sound.  I  was  always  alive  to  the  influence 
of  music  :  indeed,  I  was  susceptible  of  voluptuous  influences  of  every 
kind — sounds,  colors,  shapes,  and  frag^rant  odors.  I  was  the  very 
slave  of  sensation. 

I  lay  mute  and  braathless,  and  drank  in  every  note  of  thb  syren 
strain.  It  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
melody  and  love.  I  pictured  to  myself,  with  curious  logic,  the  form 
of  the  unseen  musician.  Such  melodioua  sounds  and  exquisite  in- 
flexions could  only  be  produced  by  organs  of  the  most  delicate  flexi- 
bility. Such  organs  do  not  belong  to  coarse,  vul^r  forms  ;  they  are 
the  harmonious  results  of  fair  proportions,  and  admirable  symmetry. 
A  being  so  organized,  must  be  lovely. 

Again  my  busy  imagination  was  at  work.  I  called  to  mind  the 
Arabian  story  of  a  prince,  borne  away  during  sleep  by  a  good  genius, 
to  the  distant  abode  of  a  princess,  of  ravishing  beauty.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  I  believed  in  having  experienced  a  similar  transporta- 
tion ;  but  it  was  my  inveterate  habit  to  cneat  myself  with  fancies  of  the 
kind,  and  to  give  the  tinge  of  illusion  to  surrounding  realities.  • 

The  witching  sound  had  ceased,  but  its  vibrations  still  played 
round  my  heart,  and  filled  it  with  a  tumult  of  soft  emotions.  At 
this  moment,  a  self-upbraiding  pane  shot  through  my  bosom.  '  Ah, 
recreant!'  a  voice  seemed  to  exclaim,  'is  this  tne  stability  of  thine 
affections  ]  What !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  the  nymph  of  the 
fountain  1  Has  one  song,  idly  piped  in  thine  ear,  been  sufficient  to 
charm  away  the  cherished  tenderness  of  a  whole  summer  V 

The  wise  may  smile  —  but  I  am  in  a  confiding  mood,  and  must 
confess  my  weakness.  I  felt  a  degi'ee  of  compunction  at  this  sudden 
infidelity,  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  power  of  present  fascination. 
My  peace  of  mind  was  destroyed  by  conflicting  claims.  The  nymph 
of  the  fountain  came  over  my  memory,  with  all  the  associations  of 
fairy  footsteps,  shady  groves,  soft  echoes,  and  wild  streamlets ;  but 
this  new  passion  was  produced  by  a  strain  of  soul-subduing  melody,  still 
lingering  in  my  ear,  aided  by  a  downy  bed,  fragrant  flowers,  and  rose- 
colored  curtains.  '  Unhappy  youth  !'  siehed  I  to  myself,  '  distracted 
by  such  rival  passions,  and  the  empire  ofthy  heart  thus  violently  con- 
tested by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  and  the  print  of  a  footstep  !' 


I  HAD  not  remained  long  in  this  mood,  when  I  heard  the  door  of 
the  room  gently  opened.  I  turned  my  head  to  see  what  inhabitant 
of  this  enchanted  palace  should  appear ;  whether  page  in  ^een,  a 
hideous  dwarf,  or  haggard  fairy.  It  was  my  own  man  Scipio.  He 
advanced  with  cautious  step,  and  was  delighted,  as  he  said,  to  find 
me  so  much  myself  again.  My  first  questions  were  as  to  where  I 
was,  and  how  I  came  there  1     Scipio  told  me  a  long  story  of  his 
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having  been  fishing  in  a  canoe,  at  the  lime  of  my  hare-brained  cruise ; 
of  his  noticing  the  gathering  squall,  and  my  impending  danger;  of 
his  hastening  to  join  me,  but  arriving  just  in  time  to  snatch  me  from 
a  watery  grave ;  of  the  great  difficulty  in  restoring  me  to  animation  ; 
and  of  my  being  subsequently  conveyed,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  to 
this  mansion. 

'  But  where  am  I V  was  the  reiterated  demand. 

'  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Somerville.' 

•  Somerville  —  Somerville !  I  recollected  to  have  beard  that  a 
gentleman  of  that  name  had  recently  taken  up  his  residence  at  some 
distance  from  my  father's  abode,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  Hudson. 
He  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  '  French  Somerville,' 
from  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life  in  France,  and  from  his  ex« 
hibiting  traces  of  French  taste  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  in  his  pleasure-boat,  which  had 
got  adrift,  that  I  had  made  my  fanciful  and  disastrous  cruise.  All 
this  was  simple,  straight-forward  matter  of  fact,  and  threatened  to 
demolish  all  the  cobweb  romance  I  had  been  spinning,  when  fortu- 
nately I  again  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  harp.  I  raised  myself  in  bed, 
and  listened. 

'  Scipio,'  said  I,  with  some  little  hesitation,  '  I  heard  some  one  sing- 
ing just  now.     Who  was  it  V 

*  Oh,  that  was  Miss  Julia.' 

'  Julia !  Julia  !  Delightful !  what  a  name !  And,  Scipio  —  is 
she  —  is  she  pretty  V 

Scipio  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  '  Except  Miss  Sophy,  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen.' 

I  should  observe,  that  my  sister  Sophia  was  considered  by  all  the 
servants  a  paragon  of  perfection. 

Scipio  now  offered  to  remove  the  basket  of  flowers ;  he  was  afraid 
their  odor  might  be  too  powerful ;  but  Miss  Julia  had  given  them 
that  morning  to  be  placed  in  my  room. 

These  flowers,  then,  had  been  gathered  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  my 
unseen  beauty;  that  sweet  breath  which  had  filled  my  ear  with 
melody,  had  passed  over  them.  I  made  Scipio  hand  them  to  me, 
culled  several  of  the  most  delicate,  and  laid  them  on  my  bosom. 

Mr.  Somerville  paid  me  a  visit  not  long  aflervvard.  He  was  an  into* 
resting  study  for  me,  for  he  was  the  father  of  my  unseen  beauty*  and 
probably  resembled  her.  I  scanned  him  closely.  He  was  a  tall  and 
elegant  man,  with  an  open,  affable  manner,  and  an  erect  and  graceful 
carriage.  His  eyes  were  bluish-gray,  and,  though  not  dark,  yet  at 
times  were  sparkling  and  expressive.  His  hair  was  dressed  and  pow- 
dered, and  being  lightly  combed  up  from  his  forehead,  added  to  the 
loftiness  of  his  aspect.  He  was  fluent  in  discourse,  but  his  conver- 
sation had  the  quiet  tone  of  polished  society,  without  any  of  those 
bold  flights  of  thought,  and  picturings  of  fancy,  which  I  so  much 
admired. 

My  imagination  was  a  little  puzzled,  at  first,  to  make  out  of  this 
assemblage  of  personal  and  mental  qualities,  a  picture  that  should 
harmonize  with  my  previous  idea  of  the  fair  unseen.  By  dint,  how- 
ever, of  selecting  what  it  liked,  and  rejecting  what  it  did  not  like,  and 
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giving  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there,  it  Boon  furnished  out  a  satis- 
factory portrait. 

'  Julia  must  be  tall/  thought  I,  '  and  of  exquisite  grace  and  dignity. 
She  is  not  quite  so  courtly  as  her  father,  for  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  retirement  of  the  country.  Neither  is  she  of  such  vivacious 
deportment ;  for  the  tones  of  her  voice  are  soft  and  plaintive,  and  she 
loves  pathetic  music.  She  is  rather  pensive  —  yet  not  too  pensive  ; 
just  what  is  called  interesting.  Her  eyes  are  like  her  father's,  except 
that  they  are  of  a  purer  blue,  and  more  tender  and  lan^ishing.  She 
has  light  hair  —  not  exactly  flaxen,  for  I  do  not  like  flaxen  hair,  but 
between  that  and  auburn.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  tall,  elegant,  imposing, 
languishing,  blue-eyed,  romantic-looking  beauty.'  And  having  thus 
finished  her  picture,  I  felt  ten  times  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 


I  FELT  so  much  recovered,  that  I  would  at  once  have  left  my  room, 
but  Mr.  Somerville  objected  to  it.  He  had  sent  early  word  to  my 
family  of  my  safety ;  and  my  father  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  He  was  shocked  at  learning  the  risk  I  had  run,  but  re- 
joiced to  find  me  so  much  restored,  and  was  warm  in  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  Somerville  for  his  kindness.  The  other  only  required,  in  return, 
that  I  might  remain  two  or  three  days  as  his  guest,  to  give  time  for 
my  recovery,  and  for  our  forming  a  closer  acquaintance  ;  a  request 
which  my  father  readily  granted.  Scipio  accordingly  accompanied 
my  father  home,  and  returned  with  a  supply  of  clothes,  and  with 
atTectionate  letters  from  my  mother  and  sisters. 

The  next  morning,  aided  by  Scipio,  I  made  my  toilet  with  rather 
more  care  than  usual,  and  descended  the  stairs,  with  some  trepidation, 
eager  to  see  the  originafof  the  portrait  which  had  been  so  completely 
pictured  in  my  imagination.  « 

On  entering  the  parlor,  I  found  it  deserted.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
house,  it  was  furnished  in  a  foreign  style.  The  curtains  were  of 
French  silk ;  there  were  Grecian  couches,  marble  tables,  pier-glasses, 
and  chandeliers.  What  chiefly  attracted  my  eye,  were  documents  of 
female  taste  that  I  saw  around  me  ;  a  piano,  with  an  ample  stock  of 
Italian  music :  a  book  of  poetry  lying  on  the  sofa ;  a  vase  of  fresh 
flowers  on  a  table,  and  a  port-folio  open  with  a  skilful  and  half-finished 
sketch  of  them.  In  the  window  was  a  Canary  bird,  in  a  gilt  cage, 
and  near  by,  the  harp  that  had  been  in  Julia's  arms.  Happy  harp  ! 
But  where  was  the  being  that  reiened  in  this  little  empire  of  delica* 
cies  1  —  that  breathed  poetry  and  song,  and  dwelt  among  birds  and 
flowers,  and  rose-colored  curtains  ? 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  hall  door  fly  open,  the  quick  pattering  of 
light  steps,  a  wild,  capricious  strain  of  music,  and  the  shrill  barking 
of  a  dog.  A  light  frolic  nymph  of  fifteen  came  tripping  into  the 
room,  playing  on  a  flageolet,  with  a  little  spaniel  ramping  after  her. 
Her  gipsy  hat  had  fallen  back  upon  her  shoulders ;  a  profusion  of 
glossy  brown  hair  was  blown  in  rich  ringlets  about  her  face,  which 
beamed  through  them  with  the  brightness  of  smiles  and  dimples. 

At  sight  of  me,  she  stopped  short,  in  the  most  beautiful  confusion, 
stammered  out  a  word  or  two  about  looking  for  her  father,  glided  out 
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of  the  door,  and  I  heard  her  bounding  up  the  stair-case,  like  a  frighted 
fawn,  with  the  little  dog  barking  after  her. 

When  Miss  Somerville  returned  to  the  parlor,  she  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being.  She  entered,  stealing  along  by  her  mother's  side  with 
noiseless  step,  and  sweet  timidity :  her  hair  was  prettily  adjusted^ 
and  a  soft  blush  mantled  on  her  damask  cheek.  Mr.  Somerville  accom^ 
panied  the  ladies,  and  introduced  me  regularly  to  them.  There  were 
many  kind  inquiries,  and  much  sympathy  expressed,  on  the  subject 
of  my  nautical  accident,  and  some  remarks  upon  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood,  with  which  the  ladies  seemed  perfectly  acquainted. 

'  You  must  know,'  said  Mr.  Somenrille, '  that  we  are  great  naviga-> 
tors,  and  delight  in  exploring  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  river. 
My  daughter,  too,  is  a  great  hunter  of  the  picturesque,  and  transfers 
eveiy  rock  and  glen  to  her  port-folio.  By  the  way,  my  dear,  show 
Mr.  Mountjoy  that  pretty  scene  you  have  lately  sketched.'  Julia  com-" 
plied,  blushing,  and  drew  from  her  port-folio  a  colored  sketch.  I 
almost  started  at  the  sight.  It  was  ray  favorite  brook.  A  sudden 
thought  darted  across  my  mind.  I  glanced  down  my  eye,  and  beheld 
the  divinest  little  foot  in  the  world.  Oh,  blissful  conviction !  The 
struggle  of  my  affections  was  at  an  end.  The  voice  and  the  footstep 
were  no  longer  at  variance.  Julia  Somerville  was  the  nymph  of  the 
fountain ! 

What  conversation  passed  during  breakfast,  I  do  not  recollect,  and 
hardly  Was  conscious  of  at  the  time,  for  my  thoughts  were  in  com- 
plete confusion.  I  wished  to  gaze  on  Miss  Somerville,  but  did  not 
dare.  Once,  indeed,  I  ventured  a  glance.  She  was  at  that  fnoment 
darting  a  similar  one  from  under  a  covert  of  ringlets.  Our  eyes 
seemed  shocked  by  the  rencontre,  and  fell ;  hers  through  the  natural 
modesty  of  her  sex,  mine  through  a  bashfulness  produced  by  the 
previous  workings  of  my  imagination.  That  glance,  however,  went 
like  a  sun-beam  to  my  heart. 

A  convenient  mirror  favored  my  diffidence,  and  gave  me  the  reflec- 
tion of  Miss  Somerville's  form.  It  is  true  it  only  presented  the  back 
of  her  head,  but  she  had  the  merit  of  an  ancient  statue  ;  contemplate 
her  from  any  point  of  view,  she  was  beautiful.  And  yet  she  was  to- 
tally different  from  every  thing  I  had  before  conceived  of  beauty. 
She  was  not  the  serene,  meditative  maid  that  I  had  pictured  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  ;  nor  the  tall,  soft,  languishing,  blue-eyed,  dig- 
nified being,  that  I  had  fancied  the  minstrel  of  the  harp.  There  was 
nothing  of  dignity  about  her :  she  was  girlish  in  hei'  appearance,  and 
scarcely  of  the  middle  size ;  but  then  there  was  the  tenderness  of 
budding  youth ;  the  sweetness  of  the  half-blown  rose,  when  not  a 
tint  or  perfume  has  been  withered  or  exhaled ;  there  were  smiles 
and  dimples,  and  all  the  soft  witcheries  of  ever-varying  expression. 
I  wondered  that  I  could  evef  have  admired  any  other  style  of  beauty. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Somerville  departed  to  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  his  estate,  and  gave  me  in  charge  of  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Somerville 
also  was  called  away  by  household  cares,  and  I  was  lefV  alone  with 
Julia  I  Here  then  was  the  situation  which  of  all  others  I  had  most 
coveted.  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  lovely  being  that  had  so  long 
been  the  desire  of  my  heart    We  were  alone ;  propitious  oppoxtiP 
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nity  for  a  lover !  Did  I  seize  upon  it  1  Did  I  break  out  in  one  of 
my  accustomed  rbaphsodies  1  No  sucb  thing !  Never  waa  being  more 
awkwardly  embarrassed. 

'  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  V  thought  I.  '  Surely,  I  cannot  stand 
in  awe  of  this  young  girl.  I  am  of  course  her  superior  in  intellect, 
and  am  never  embarrassed  in  company  with  my  tutor,  notwithstanding 
all  his  wisdom.' 

It  was  passing  strange.  I  felt  that  if  she  were  an  old  woman,  I 
should  be  quite  at  my  ease ;  if  she  were  even  an  ugly  woman,  1  should 
make  out  very  well :  it  was  her  beauty  that  overpowered  me.  How 
little  do  lovely  women  know  what  awful  beings  they  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  inexperienced  youth !  Young  men  brought  up  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  our  cities  will  smile  at  all  this.  Accustomed  to  mingle  in- 
cessantly in  female  society,  and  to  have  the  romance  of  the  heart 
deadened  by  a  thousand  frivolous  fiiitations,  women  are  nothing  but 
women  in  their  eyes ;  but  to  a  susceptible  youth  like  myself,  brought 
up  in  the  country,  they  are  perfect  divinities. 

Miss  Some rvi lie  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed  herself;  Init,  some 
how  or  other,  women  have  a  natural  adroitness  in  recovering  their 
self-possession ;  they  are  more  alert  in  their  minds,  and  graceful  in 
their  manners.  Beside,  I  was  but  an  ordinary  personage  in  Miaa 
Somerville's  eyes ;  she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  such  a  singular 
course  of  imaginings  as  had  surrounded  her,  in  my  eyes,  with  the  illu- 
sions of  romance.  Perhaps,  too,  she  saw  the  confusion  in  the  oppo- 
site camp,  and  gained  courage  from  the  discovery.  At  any  rate,  she 
was  the  first  to  take  the  field. 

Her  conversation,  however,  was  only  on  common-place  topics,  and 
in  an  easy,  well-bred  style.  I  endeavored  to  respond  in  the  same 
manner;  but  I  was  strangely  incompetent  to  the  task.  My  ideas  were 
frozen  up ;  even  words  seemed  to  fail  me.  I  was  excessively  veXed 
at  myself,  for  I  wished  to  be  uncommonly  elegant.  I  tried  two  or 
three  times  to  turn  a  pretty  thought,  or  to  utter  a  fine  sentiment ;  but 
it  would  come  forth  so  trite,  so  forced,  so  mawkish,  that  I  was  ashamed 
of  it.  My  very  voice  sounded  discordantly,  though  I  sought  to  modu* 
late  it  into  the  softest  tones.  '  The  truth  is,'  thought  1  to  myself, '  I 
cannot  bring  my  mind  down  to  the  small  talk  necessaiyfor  young  girls ; 
it  is  too  masculine  and  robust  for  the  mincing  measure  of  parlor  gos- 
sip.    I  am  a  philosopher  —  and  that  accounts  for  it.' 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Somerville  at  length  gave  me  relief.  I  at 
once  breathed  freely,  and  felt  a  vast  deal  of  confidence  come  over 
me.  '  This  is  strange,'  thought  1,  '  that  the  appearance  of  another 
woman  should  revive  my  courage ;  that  I  should  be  a  better  match 
for  two  women  than  one.  However,  since  it  is  so,  I  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance,  and  let  this  young  lady  see  that  I  am  not 
so  great  a  simpleton  as  she  probably  thinks  me.' 

I  accordingly  took  up  the  book  of  poetry  which  lay  upon  the  sofa. 
It  was  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  for- 
tunate ;  it  afforded  a  fine  scope  for  my  favorite  vein  of  grandiloquence. 
I  went  largely  into  a  discussion  of  its  merits,  or  rather  an  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  them.  My  (»bservations  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Somerville, 
for  I  found  I  could  talk  to  her  with  more  ease  than  to  her  daughter. 
She  appeared  perfectly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  poet,  and  disposed 
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to  meet  ine  in  tbe  discussion  ;  but  it  was  not  ray  object  to  bear  ber 
talk ;  it  was  to  talk  myself.  I  anticipated  all  she  had  to  say,  orer- 
powered  her  with  the  copiousness  of*  my  ideas,  and  supported  and 
illoatrated  them  by  long  citations  from  the  author. 

While  thus  holding  tbrth,  1  cast  a  side  glance  to  see  how  Miss 
Somerville  was  affected.  She  had  some  embroidery  stretched  on  a 
frame  before  her,  but  had  paused  in  her  lubor,  and  was  looking  down 
as  if  lost  in  mute  attention.  1  felt  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction,  but  I 
recollected,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  kind  of  pique,  the  advantage  she 
had  enjoyed  over  me  in  our  t6te-&-t6te.  I  determined  to  push  my 
triumph,  and  accordingly  kept  on  with  redoubled  ardor,  until  I  had 
fairly  exhausted  my  subject,  or  rather  my  thoughts. 

I  had  scarce  come  to  a  full  stop,  when  Miss  Somerville  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  fixed,  and  turning  to 
her  mother,  observed  :  '  I  have  been  considering,  mamma,  whether  to 
work  these  flowei-s  plain,  or  in  colors.' 

Had  an  ice-bolt  been  shot  to  my  heart,  it  could  not  have  chilled  me 
more  effectually.  '  What  a  fool,'  thought  I,  '  have  I  been  making 
myself —  squandering  away  fine  thoughts,  and  fine  language,  upon  a 
light  mind,  and  an  ignorant  ear !  This  girl  knows  nothing  of  poetry. 
She  has  no  soul,  I  fear,  for  its  beauties.  Can  any  one  have  real  sen- 
sibility of  heart,  and  not  be  alive  to  poetry  ?  However,  she  is  young ; 
this  part  of  her  education  has  been  neglected  :  there  is  time  enough 
to  remedy  it.  I  will  be  her  preceptor.  1  will  kindle  in  ber  mind  the 
sacred  flame,  and  lead  her  through  the  fairy  land  of  song.  But  after 
all,  it  IS  rather  unfortunate,  that  I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  knows  nothing  of  poetry.' 


I  PA88GD  a  day  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed that  Miss  Somerville  did  not  show  more  poetical  feeling.  •  I 
am  afraid,  after  all,'  said  I  to  myself, '  she  is  light  and  girlish,  and  more 
fitted  to  pluck  wild  flowers,  play  on  the  flageolet,  and  romp  with  little 
dogs,  than  to  converse  with  a  man  of  my  turn.' 

I  believe,  however,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  more  out  of  humor  with 
myself.  I  thought  1  had  made  tbe  worst  first  appearance  that  ever  hero 
made,  either  in  novel  or  fairy  tale.  I  was  out  of  all  patience,  when  I 
called  to  mind  my  awkward  attempts  at  ease  and  elegance,  in  the 
t^te*lL-t6te.  And  then  my  intolerable  long  lecture  about  poetry,  to 
catch  the  applause  of  a  heedless  auditor !  But  there  I  was  not  to 
blame.  I  had  certainly  been  eloquent :  it  was  her  fault  that  tbe 
eloquence  was  wasted.  To  meditate  upon  the  embroidery  of  a  flower, 
when  I  was  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  Milton  !  She  might  at 
least  have  admired  the  poetry,  if  she  did  not  relish  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered  ;  though  that  was  not  despicable,  for  I  had 
recited  passages  in  my  best  style,  which  my  mother  and  sisters  had 
always  considered  equal  to  a  play.  '  Oh,  it  is  evident,'  thought  I, 
*  Miss  Somerville  has  very  little  soul !' 

Such  were  my  fancies  and  cogitations,  during  the  day,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  my  chamber,  for  I  was  still  languid.  My 
evening  was  passed  in  the  drawing-room,  where  1  overlooked  Miss 
Somerville's  port-folio  of  sketches.     They  weBS  executed  with  great 
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tastie,  and  showed  a  nice  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  nature. 
They  were  all  her  own,  and  free  from  those  cunning  tints  and  touches 
of  the  drawing-master,  by  which  young  ladies'  drawings,  like  their 
heads,  are  dressed  up  for  company.  There  was  no  garish  and  vulgar 
trick  of  colors,  either;  all  was  executed  with  singular  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. 

'  And  yet,'  thought  I,  'this  little  being,  who  has  so  pure  an  eye  to 
take  in,  as  in  a  limpid  brook,  all  the  graceful  forms  and  magic  tints 
of  nature,  has  no  soul  for  poetry  !'  ' 

Mr.  Somerville,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  observing 
my  eye  to  wander  occasionally  to  the  harp,  interpreted  and  met  my 
wishes  with  his  accustomed  civility. 

<  Julia,  ray  dear,'  said  he, '  Mr.  Mountjoy  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
music  from  your  harp ;  let  us  hear,  too,  the  sound  of  your  voice.' 

Julia  immediately  complied,  without  any  of  that  hesitation  and 
difficulty,  by  which  young  ladies  are  apt  to  make  company  pay  dear 
for  bad  music.  She  sang  a  sprightly  strain,  in  a  brilliant  style,  that 
eame  trilling  playfully  over  the  ear ;  and  the  bright  eye  and  dimpling 
smile  showed  that  her  little  heait  danced  with  the  song.  Her  pet 
Canary  bird,  who  hung  close  by,  was  wakened  by  the  music,  and  burst 
forth  into  an  emulating  strain.  Julia  smiled  with  a  pretty  air  of  de- 
fiance, and  played  louder. 

After  some  time,  the  music  changed,  and  ran  into  a  plaintive  strain, 
in  a  minor  key.  Then  it  was,  that  all  the  former  witchery  of  her 
▼oice  came  over  me ;  then  it  was,  that  she  seemed  to  sine  from  the 
heart  and  to  the  heart.  Her  fingers  moved  about  the  chords  as  if 
they  scarcely  touched  them.  Her  whole  manner  and  appeannce 
changed ;  her  eyes  beamed  with  the  softest  expression  ;  her  counte- 
nance, her  frame,  all  seemed  subdued  into  tenderness.  She  rose  from 
the  harp,  leaving  it  still  vibrating  with  sweet  sounds,  and  moved  to- 
ward her  father,  to  bid  him  good  night 

His  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  her  intently,  during  her  performance. 
As  she  came  before  him,  he  parted  her  shining  ringlets  with  both 
his  hands,  and  looked  down  witn  the  fondness  of  a  father  on  her  inno- 
cent face.  The  music  seemed  still  lingering  in  its  lineaments,  and 
the  action  of  her  father  brought  a  moist  gleam  in  her  eye.  He  kissed 
her  fair  forehead,  after  the  French  mode  of  parental  caressing: 
'  Good  night,  and  Grod  bless  you,'  said  he, '  my  good  little  g^rl  !* 

Julia  tripped  away,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  a  dimple  in  her  cheek, 
and  a  light  heart  in  her  bosom.  I  thought  it  the  prettiest  picture  of 
paternal  and  filial  affection  1  had  ever  seen. 

When  I  retired  to  bed,  a  new  train  of  thoughts  crowded  into  my 
brain.  '  After  all,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  it  is  clear  this  girl  has  a  soul, 
though  she  was  not  moved  by  my  eloquence.  She  has  all  the  outward 
signs  and  evidences  of  poetic  feeling.  3he  paiats  well,  and  has  an 
eye  for  nature.  She  is  a  fine  musician,  and  enters  into  the  very  soul 
of  0ong.  What  a  pity  that  she  knows  nothing  of  poetry !  But  we 
will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  irretrievably  in  love  with  her : 
what  then  am  I  to  do  ?  Come  down  to  the  level  of  her  mind,  or  en- 
deavor to  raise  her  to  some  kind  of  intellectual  equality  with  myself  f 
That  is  the  most  generous  course.  She  will  look  up  to  me  as  a  bene- 
factor.   I  shall  become  associated  ip  her  naind  with  the  lofty  thoughts 
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and  harmoDious  graces  of  poetry.  She  is  apparently  docile  :  beside» 
the  difference  of  our  ages  will  give  me  an  ascendancy  over  her.  She 
cannot  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  full  turned  of  twenty/ 
So,  having  built  this  most  delectable  of  air-castles,  I  fell  asleep. 


Thb  next  morning,  I  was  quite  a  different  being.  I  no  longer  felt 
fearful  of  stealing  a  glance  at  Julia ;  on  the  contrary,  I  contemplated 
her  steadily,  with  the  benigrnanC  eye  of  a  benefactor.  Shortly  after 
breakfast,  I  found  myself  alone  with  her,  as  I  had  on  the  preceding 
morning;  but  I  felt  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  our  previous 
t6te-a-t6te.  I  was  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  my  intellectual 
superiority,  and  should  almost  have  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  lovely  little  being,  if  I  had  not  felt  also  die  assu- 
rance that  I  should  be  able  to  dispel  it.  '  But  it  is  time,'  thought  I, 
'  to  open  school.' 

Julia  was  occupied  in  arranging  some  music  on  her  piano.  I  looked 
over  two  or  three  songs ;  they  were  Moore's  Irish  melodies. 

'  These  are  pretty  things,'  said  I,  flirting  the  leaves  over  lightly, 
and  giving  a  slight  shrug,  by  way  of  qualifying  the  opinion. 

'  Oh  I  love  them  of  all  things  !'  said  Julia,  *  they  're  so  touching  1' 

'  Then  you  like  them  for  the  poetry,'  said  I,  with  an  encouraging 
smile. 

'  Oh  yes ;  she  thought  them  charmingly  written.' 

Now  was  my  time.  '  Poetry,'  said  f,  assuming  a  didactic  attitude 
and  air,  '  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  studies  that  can  occupy 
a  youthful  mind.  It  renders  us  susceptible  of  the  gentle  impulses  of 
humanity,  and  cherishes  a  delicate  perception  of  aJl  that  b  virtuous 
and  elevated  in  morals,  and  graceful  and  beautiful  in  physics.   It ' 

I  was  going  on  in  a  style  that  would  have  graced  a  professor  of 
rhetoric,  when  I  saw  a  light  smile  playing  about  Miss  Somerville's 
mouth,  and  that  she  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  music  book.  I 
recollected  her  inattention  to  my  discourse  of  the  preceding  mom-r 
ing.  'There  is  no  fixing  her  light  mind,'  thought  I,  'by  abstract 
theory;  we  will  proceed  practically.'  As  it  happened,  the  identical 
volume  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  lying  at  hand. 

'  Let  me  recommend  to  you,  my  young  friend,'  said  I,  in  one  of 
those  tones  of  persuasive  admonition,  which  I  had  so  often  loved  in 
Glencoe, '  let  me  recommend  to  you  this  admirable  poem  :  you  will 
find  in  it  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  far  superior  to  those  songs 
which  have  delighted  you.'  Julia  looked  at  the  book,  and  then  at 
me,  with  a  whimsically  dubious  air.  '  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  V  said 
she ;  '  oh,  I  know  the  greater  part  of  that  by  heart.' 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  my  pupil  so  far  advcuiced ;  however,  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  a  kind  of  school  book,  and  its  finest  passages  are 
given  to  young  ladies  as  tasks. 

'  I  find,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  I  must  not  treat  her  as  so  comnfete  a 
novice;  her  inattention,  yesterday,  could  not  have  proceeded «from 
absolute  ignorance,  but  merely  from  a  want  of  poetic  feeling.  I'U 
try  her  again.' 

I  now  determined  to  dazzle  her  with  my  own  erudition,  and 
launched  into  a  harangue  that  would  have  done  honor  to  an  inati- 
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tute.  Pope,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  old  dramatic  writers,  were 
all  dipped  into,  with  the  excursive  flight  of  a  swallow.  I  did  not 
confine  myself  to  English  poets,  but  gave  a  glance  at  the  French  and 
Italian  schools :  I  passed  over  Ariosto  in-  full  wing,  but  paused  on 
Tasso*s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  I  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Clorinda : 
'  There 's  a  character,'  said  I,  *  that  you  will  find  well  worthy  a  woman's 
study.  It  shows  to  what  exalted  heights  of  heroism  the  sex  can  rise  ; 
how  gloriously  they  may  share  even  in  the  stem  concerns  of  men.' 

*  For  my  part,'  said  Julia,  gently  taking  advantage  of  a  pause, '  for 
my  part,  I  prefer  the  character  of  Sophronia.' 

I  was  thundei*struck.  She  then  had  read  Tasso !  This  girl  that  I 
had  been  treating  as  an  ignoramus  in  poetry  !  She  proceeded,  with 
a  slight  glow  of  the  cheek,  summoned  up  perhaps  by  a  casual  glow 
of  feeling : 

'  I  do  not  admire  those  masculine  heroines,'  said  she, '  who  aim  at 
the  bold  qualities  of  the  opposite  sex.  Now  Sophronia  only  exhibits 
the  real  qualities  of  a  woman,  wrought  up  to  their  highest  excite- 
ment. She  is  modest,  gentle,  and  retiring,  as  it  becomes  a  woman 
to  be;  but  she  has  all  the  strength  of  affection  proper  to  a  woman. 
She  cannot  fight  for  her  people,  as  Clorinda  does,  but  she  can  offer 
herself  up,  and  die,  to  serve  them.  You  may  admire  Clorinda,  but 
you  surely  would  be  more  apt  to  love  Sophronia ;  at  least,'  added  she, 
suddenly  appearing  to  recollect  herself,  and  blushing  at  having 
launched  into  such  a  discussion,  '  at  least,  that  is  what  papa  observed, 
when  we  read  the  poem  together.* 

'  Indeed,'  said  I,  dryly,  for  I  felt  disconcerted  and  nettled  at  being 
unexpectedly  lectured  by  my  pupil ;  '  indeed,  I  do  not  exactly  recol- 
lect the  passage, 

'  Oh,'  said  Julia,  '  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  ;'  and  she  immediately 
gave  it  in  Italian. 

Heavens  and  earth  !  -—  here  was  a  situation  !  I  knew  no  more  of 
Italian  than  I  did  of  the  language  of  Psalmanazar.  What  a  dilemma 
for  a  would-be*wise  man  to  be  placed  in !  I  saw  Julia  waited  for  my 
opinion. 

'  In  fact,'  said  I,  hesitating,  'I  —  I  do  not  exactly  understand 
Italian.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Julia,  with  the  utmost  naivet^,  '  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
very  beautiful  in  the  translation.' 

I  was  glad  to  break  up  school,  and  get  back  to  my  chamber,  full  of 
the  mortification  which  a  wise  man  in  love  experiences  on  finding  his 
mistress  wiser  than  himself.  *  Translation  !  translation  !'  muttered 
I  to  myself,  as  I  jerked  the  door  shut  behind  me :  '  I  am  surprised  my 
father  has  never  had  me  instructed  in  the  modem  languages.  They 
are  all-important.  What  is  the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  1  No  one 
speaks  them ;  but  here,  the  moment  I  make  my  appearance  in  the 
world,  a  little  girl  slaps  Italian  in  my  face.  However,  thank  Heaven, 
a  language  is  easily  learned.  The  moment  I  return  home,  I'll  set 
about  studying  Italian  ;  and  to  prevent  future  surprise,  I  will  study 
Spanish  and  German  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  any  young  lady  attempts 
to  quote  Italian  upon  me  again,  I'll  bury  her  uuder  a  heap  of  High 
Dutch  poetry  I' 
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I  FELT  now  like  some  mighty  cliieflain,  who  has  carried  the  war 
into  a  weak  country,  with  full  confidence  of  success,  and  been  re- 
pulsed and  obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  before  some  incon* 
siderable  fortress. 

*  However,'  thought  I,  *  I  have  as  yet  brought  only  my  light  artillery 
into  action  ;  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  my  heavy  ordnance. 
Julia  is  evidently  well  versed  in  poetry ;  but  it  is  natural  she  should 
be  so ;  it  is  allied  to  painting  and  music,  and  is  congenial  to  the  light 
graces  of  the  female  character.     We  will  try  her  on  graver  themes.' 

I  felt  all  my  pride  awakened ;  it  even  for  a  time  swelled  higher 
than  my  love.  1  was  determined  completely  to  establish  my  mental 
superiority,  and  subdue  the  intellect  of  this  little  being :  it  would 
then  be  time  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  gentle  empire,  and  win  the  affec- 
tions of  her  heart. 

Accordingly,  at  dinner  I  again  took  the  field,  en  potence,  I  now 
addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Somerville,  for  I  was  about  to  enter  upon 
topics  in  which  a  young  girl  like  her  could  not  be  well  versed.  I  led, 
or  rather  forced,  the  conversation  into  a  vein  of  historical  erudition, 
discussing  several  of  the  most  prominent  facts  of  ancient  history,  and 
accompanying  them  with  sound,  indisputable  apothegms. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  receiving  in- 
formation. I  was  encouraged,  and  went  on  gloriously  from  theme 
to  theme  of  school  declamation.  I  sat  with  Marius  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage ;  I  defended  the  bridge  with  Horatius  Codes  ;  thrust'  my 
hand  into  the  flame  with  Martins  Scaevola,  and  plunged  with  Cnrtius 
into  the  yawning  gulph ;  I  fought  side  by  side  with  Leonidas,  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae ;  and  was  going  full  drive  into  the  battle  of 
Platsen,  when  my  memory,  which  is  the  worst  in  the  world,  failed  me, 
just  as  I  wanted  the  name  of  the  Lacedemonian  commander. 

'  Julia,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Somerville,  '  perhaps  you  may  recollect 
the  name  of  which  Mr.  Somerville  is  in  quest  V 

Julia  colored  slightly:  '  I  believe,'  said  she,  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Pausanias.' 

This  unexpected  sally,  instead  of  reinforcing  me,  threw  my  whole 
scheme  of  battle  into  confusion,  and  the  Athenians  remained  unmo- 
lested in  the  field. 

I  am  half  inclined,  since,  to  think  Mr.  Somerville  meant  this  as  a 
sly  hit  at  my  school-boy  pedantry  ;  but  he  was  too  well  bred  not  to 
seek  to  relieve  me  from  my  mortification.  '  Oh  !'  said  he,  '  Julia  i» 
our  family  book  of  reference  for  names,  dates,  and  distances,  and  ba9 
an  excellent  memory  for  histoiy  and  geography.' 

I  now  became  desperate  ;  as  a  last  resource,  I  turned  to  metaphy* 
sics.  '  If  she  is  a  philosopher  in  petticoats,'  thought  I,  '  it  is  all  over 
with  me.' 

Here,  however,  I  had  the  field  to  myself.  I  gave  chapter  and  verse 
of  my  tutor's  lectures,  heightened  by  all  his  poetical  illustrations  :  I 
even  went  farther  than  he  had  ever  ventured,  and  plunged  into  such 
depths  of  metaphysics,  that  I  was  in  danger  of  sticking  in  the  mire 
at  the  bottom.  Fortunately,  I  had  auditors  who  apparently  could 
not  detect  my  flounderings.  Neither  Mr.  Somenrille  nor  his  daughter 
offered  tlie  least  interruption^ 
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When  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Somerville  sat  some  time  with 
me ;  and  as  I  was  no  longer  anxious  to  astonish,  I  permitted  myself 
to  listen,  and  found  that  he  was  reall  j  agreeable.  He  was  quite  com- 
municative, and  from  his  conversation  1  was  enabled  to  form  a  juster 
idea  of  his  daughter's  character,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up.  Mr.  Somerville  had  mingled  much  with  the  world,  and 
with  what  is  termed  fashionable  society.  He  had  experienced  its 
cold  elegancies,  and  gay  insincerities ;  its  dissipation  of  the  spirits, 
and  squanderings  of  the  heart.  Like  many  men  of  the  world,  though 
he  had  wandered  too  far  from  nature  ever  to  return  to  it,  yet  he  had 
the  good  taste  and  good  feeling  to  look  back  fondly  to  its  simple 
delights,  and  to  determine  that  his  child,  if  possible,  should  never 
leave  them.  He  had  superintended  her  education  with  scrupulous 
care,  storing  her  mind  with  the  graces  of  polite  literature,  and  with 
such  knowledge  as  would  enable  it  to  furnish  its  own  amusement  and 
occupation,  and  giving  her  all  the  accomplishments  that  sweeten  and 
enliven  the  circle  of  domestic  life.  He  had  been  particulariy  sedu- 
lous to  exclude  all  fashionable  affectations ;  all  false  sentiment,  false 
sensibility,  and  false  romance.  '  Whatever  advantages  she  may  pos- 
sess,' said  he, '  she  is  quite  unconscious  of  them.  She  is  a  capricious 
little  being,  in  every  thing  but  her  affections ;  she  is,  however,  free 
from  art  s  simple,  ingenuous,  innocent,  amiable,  and,  I  thank  God  ! 
happy.' 

Such  was  the  eulogy  of  a  fond  father,  delivered  with  a  tenderness 
that  touched  me.  I  could  not  help  making  a  casual  inquiry,  whether, 
among  the  gpraces  of  polite  literature,  he  had  included  a  slight  tincture 
of  metaphysics.     He  smiled,  and  told  me  he  had  not. 

On  the  whole,  when,  as  usual,  that  night,  I  summed  up  the  day's 
observations  on  my  pillow,  I  was  not  altogether  dissatisfied.  '  Miss 
Somerville,'  said  I,  '  loves  poetry,  and  I  like  her  the  better  for  it. 
She  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  Italian :  agreed ;  what  is  it  to  know 
a  variety  of  languages,  but  merely  to  have  a  variety  of  sounds  to 
express  the  same  idea  ?  Original  thought  is  the  ore  of  the  mind ;  lan- 
guage is  but  the  accidental  stamp  and  coinage,  by  which  it  is  put 
into  circulation.  If  I  can  furnish  an  original  idea,  what  care  I  how 
many  languages  she  can  translate  it  into?  She  may  be  able,  also,  to 
quote  names,  and  dates,  and  latitudes,  better  than  I ;  but  that  is  a 
mere  effort  of  the  memory.  I  admit  she  is  more  accurate  in  history 
and  geography  than  I ;  but  then  she  knows  nothing  of  metaphysics.' 

I  had  now  sufficiently  recovered,  to  return  home  ;  yet  I  could  not 
think  of  leaving  Mr.  Somerville's,  without  having  a  little  farther  con- 
versation with  nim  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  education. 

'  This  Mr.  Somerville,'  thought  I, '  is  a  very  accomplished,  elegant 
man ;  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has 
profited  by  what  he  has  seen.  He  is  not  without  information,  and,  as 
far  as  he  Uiinks,  appears  to  think  correctly ;  but  afler  all,  he  is  rather 
superficial,  and  does  not  think  profoundly.  He  seems  to  take  no 
delight  in  those  metaphysical  abstractions,  that  are  the  proper  aliment 
of  masculine  minds.  I  called  to  mind  various  occasions  in  which  I 
had  indulged  largely  in  metaphysical  discussions,  but  could  recollect 
no  instance  where  I  had  been  able  to  draw  him  out.  He  had  lis- 
tened, it  is  true,  with  attention,  and  smiled  as  if  in  acquiescence,  but 
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bad  always  appeared  to  avoid  reply.  Beside,  I  had  made  several 
sad  blunders  m  the  glow  of  eloquent  declamation ;  but  he  had  never 
interrupted  me,  to  notice  and  correct  them,  as  he  would  have  done 
bad  he  been  versed  in  the  theme. 

'  Now  it  is  really  a  great  pity,'  resumed  I,  *  that  he  should  have  the 
entire  management  of  Miss  Somerville's  education.  What  a  vast  ad- 
vantage it  would  be,  if  she  could  be  put  for  a  little  time  under  the 
superintendence  of  Glencoe.  He  would  throw  some  deeper  shades  of 
thought  into  her  mind,  which  at  present  is  all  sunshine ;  not  but  that 
Mr.  Somerville  has  done  very  well,  as  far  as  he  has  gone  ;  but  then 
he  has  merely  prepared  the  soil  for  the  strong  plants  of  useful  know- 
ledge. She  is  well  versed  in  the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  the 
general  course  of  belles  lettres,'  said  I ;  '  a  little  more  philosophy 
would  do  wonders.' 

I  accordingly  took  occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Somerville  for  a  few  moments' 
conversation  in  his  study,  the  morning  I  was  to  depart.  When  we 
were  alone,  I  opened  the  matter  fully  to  him.  I  commenced  with 
the  warmest  eulogium  of  Glencoe's  powers  of  mind,  and  vast 
acquirements,  and  ascribed  to  him  all  my  proficiency  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  I  begged,  therefore,  to  recommend  him  as 
a  friend  calculated  to  direct  the  studies  of  Miss  Somerville  ;  to  lead 
her  mind,  by  degrees,  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract  principles, 
and  to  produce  habits  of  philosophicd  analysis ;  *  which,'  added  I, 
gently  smiling,  '  are  not  often  cultivated  by  young  ladies.'  I  ven- 
tured to  hint,  m  addition,  that  he  would  find  Mr.  Glencoe  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  acquaintance  for  himself;  one  who  would  stimu- 
late and  evolve  the  powers  of  his  mind  ;  and  who  might  open  to  him 
tracts  of  inquiry  and  speculation,  to  which  perhaps  he  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger. 

Mr.  Somerville  listened  with  grave  attention.  When  I  had  finished, 
he  thanked  me  in  the  politest  manner  for  the  interest  I  took  in  the 
welfare  of  his  daughter  and  himself.  He  observed  that,  as  it  regarded 
himself,  be  was  afraid  he  was  too  old  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Glencoe,  and  that  as  to  his  daughter,  he  was  afraid  her  mind 
was  but  little  fitted  for  the  study  of  metaphysics.  '  I  do  not  wish,' 
continued  he, '  to  strain  her  intellects  with  subjects  they  cannot  grasp, 
but  to  make  her  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  that  are  within  the 
limits  of  her  capacity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  the  boundaries 
of  female  genius,  and  am  far  from  indulging  the  vulgar  opinion,  that 
women  are  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  highest  intellectual  pursuits.  I 
speak  only  with  reference  to  my  daughter's  taste  and  talents.  She 
will  never  make  a  learned  woman  ;  nor  in  truth  do  I  desire  it ;  for 
such  is  the  jealousy  of  our  sex,  as  to  mental  as  well  as  physicsd  as- 
cendancy, that  a  learned  woman  is  not  always  the  happiest.  I  do  not 
wish  my  daughter  to  excite  envy,  or  to  battle  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  world ;  but  to  glide  peaceably  through  life^  on  the  good  will  and 
kind  opinions  of  her  friends.  She  has  ample  employment  for  her 
little  head,  in  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  her ;  and  is  busy  at 
present  with  some  branches  of  natural  history,  calculated  to  awaken 
her  perceptions  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  the 
inexhaustible  volume  of  wisdom  constantly  spread  open  before  her  eye&. 
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I  consider  that  woman  most  likely  to  make  an  agreeable  companion, 
who  can  draw  topics  of  pleasing  remark  from  every  natural  object ; 
and  most  likely  to  be  cheerful  and  contented,  who  is  continually  sen- 
sible of  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  invariable  benificence,  that 
reign  throughout  the  beautiful  world  we  inhabit/ 

'  But,'  added  he,  smiling, '  I  am  betraying  myself  into  a  lecture, 
instead  of  merely  giving  a  reply  to  your  kind  offer.  Permit  me  to 
take  the  liberty,  ra  return,  of  inquiring  a  little  about  your  own  pur- 
suits. You  speak  of  having  finished  your  education  ;  but  of  course 
you  have  a  line  of  private  study  and  mental  occupation  mazked  out ; 
for  you  must  know  the  importance,  both  in  point  of  interest  and  hap- 
piness, of  keeping  the  mind  employed.  May  I  ask  what  system  you 
observe  in  your  intellectual  exercises  1' 

'  Oh,  as  to  system,'  I  observed,  '  I  could  never  bring  myself  into 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  thought  it  best  to  let  my  genius  take  its  own 
course,  as  it  always  acted  the  most  vigorously  when  stimulated  by 
inclination.' 

Mr.  8omerville  shook  his  head.  '  This  same  genius,'  said  he, '  is  a 
wild  quality,  that  runs  awa^  with  our  most  promising  young  men.  It 
has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  too,  to  ffive  it  the  reins,  that  it  ia 
now  thought  an  animal  of  too  noble  and  generous  a  nature  to  be 
brought  to  the  harness.  But  it  is  all  a  mistake.  Nature  never  de- 
signed these  high  endowments  to  run  riot  through  society,  and  throw 
the  whole  system  into  confusion.  No,  my  dear  Sir ;  genius,  unless  it 
acts  upon  system,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  useless  quality  to  society ;  some- 
times an  injurious,  and  certainly  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  to  itspoe- 
sessor.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  progress  through 
life  of  youne  men  who  were  accounted  geniuses,  and  nave  found  it 
too  often  end  in  early  exhaustion  and  bitter  disappointment;  and  have 
as  often  noticed  that  these  effects  might  be  traced  to  a  total  want  of 
system.  There  were  no  habits  of  business,  of  steady  purpose,  and 
regular  application,  superinduced  upon  the  mind :  every  thing  was 
left  to  chance  and  impulse,  and  native  luxuriance,  and  every  thing  of 
course  ran  to  waste  and  wild  entanglement  Excuse  me,  u  I  am  te- 
dious on  this  point,  for  I  feel  solicitous  to  impress  it  upon  you,  beings 
an  error  extremely  prevalent  in  our  country,  and  one  into  which  too 
many  of  our  youth  have  fallen.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  observe  the 
zeal  which  stUl  appears  to  actuate  you  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, and  augur  every  good  from  the  elevated  bent  of  your  ambi- 
tion. May  I  ask  what  has  been  your  course  of  study  for  the  last  six 
months  V 

Never  was  question  more  unluckily  timed.      For  the  last  six 
months  I  had  been  absolutely  buried  in  novels  and  romances. 

Mr.  Somerville  perceived  that  the  question  was  embarrassing,  and 
with  his  invariable  good  breeding,  immediately  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, without  waiting  for  a  reply.  He  took  care,  however,  to  turn 
it  in  such  a  wav  as  to  draw  from  me  an  account  of  the  whole  manner 
in  which  I  had  bdien  educated,  and  the  various  currents  of  reading' 
into  which  my  mind  had  run.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss  briefij, 
but  impressively,  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  most  impor- 
tant to  a  young  man  in  my  situation ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  him 
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a  complete  master  of  those  studies  on  which  I  had  supposed  him 
ignorant,  and  on  which  I  had  been  descanting  so  confidently. 

He  complimented  me,  however,  very  graciously,  upon  the  progress 
I  had  made,  but  advised  me  for  the  present  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  physical  rather  than  the  moral  sciences.  '  These  studies,'  said 
he, '  store  a  man's  mind  with  valuable  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
press self-confidence,  by  letting  him  know  how  boundless  are  the 
realms  of  knowledge,  and  how  little  we  can  possibly  know.  Whereas 
metaphysical  studies,  thoughof  an  ingenious  order  of  intellectual  em- 
ployment, are  apt  to  bewUder  some  minds  with  vague  speculations. 
They  never  know  how  far  they  have  advanced,  or  what  may  be  the 
correctness  of  their  favorite  theory.  They  render  many  of  our  young 
men  verbose  and  declamatory,  and  prone  to  mistake  the  aberrations 
of  their  fancy  for  the  inspirations  of  divine  philosophy.' 

I  could  not  but  interrupt  him,  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks, and  to  say  that  it  had  been  my  lot,  in  the  course  of  my  limited 
experience,  to  encounter  young  men  of  the  kind,  who  had  over- 
whelmed me  by  their  verbosity. 

Mr.  Somerville  smiled.  '  1  trust,'  said  he,  kindly,  *  that  you  will 
guard  against  these  errors.  Avoid  the  eaffemess  with  which  a  young 
man  is  apt  to  hurry  into  conversation,  and  to  utter  the  crude  and  ill- 
digested  notions  which  he  has  picked  up  in  his  recent  studies.  Be 
assured  that  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  is  the  slow  acquisition 
of  a  studious  life  time ;  that  a  young  man,  however  pregnant  his  wit, 
and  prompt  his  talent,  can  have  mastered  but  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and,  m  a  manner,  attained  the  implements  of  study.  Whatever 
may  have  been  your  past  assiduity,  you  must  be  sensible  that  as 
yet  you  have  but  reached  the  threshhold  of  true  knowledge;  but  at 
the  same  time,  you  have  the  advantage  that  you  are  still  very  young, 
and  have  ample  time  to  learn.' 

Here  our  conference  ended.  I  walked  out  of  the  study,  a  very 
different  being  from  what  I  was  on  entering  it.  I  had  gone  in  with 
the  air  of  a  professor  about  to  deliver  a  lecture ;  I  came  out  like  a 
student,  who  had  failed  in  his  examination,  and  been  degraded  in  his 
class. 

*  Very  young,'  and  '  on  the  threshhold  of  knowledge  !'  This  was 
extremely  flattering,  to  one  who  had  considered  himself  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  profound  philosopher ! 

*  It  is  singular,'  thought  I ;  '  there  seems  to  have  been  a  spell  upon 
my  faculties,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  house.  I  certamly  have 
not  been  able  to  do  myself  justice.  Whenever  I  have  undertaken  to 
advise,  I  have  had  the  tables  turned  upon  me.  It  must  be  that  I  am 
strange  and  diflident  among  people  I  am  not  accustomed  to.  I  wish 
they  could  hear  me  talk  at  home !' 

'  After  all,'  added  I,  on  farther  reflection, '  after  all,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  force  in  what  Mr.  Somerville  has  said.  Some  how  or  other, 
these  men  of  the  world  do  now  and  then  hit  upon  remarks  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  philosopher.  Some  of  his  general  observations  came 
so  home,  that  I  almost  thought  they  were  meant  for  myself.  His 
advice  about  adopting  a  system  of  study,  is  very  judicious.  I  will 
immediately  put  it  in  practice;  My  mind  shsdl  operate  hencefor- 
ward with  the  regularity  of  clock-work.' 
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How  far  I  succeeded  in  adopting  this  plan,  how  I  fared  in  the  fer- 
ther  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  how  I  succeeded  in  my  suit  to  Julia 
Somerville,  may  aiSbrd  matter  for  a  farther  communication  to  the 
public,  if  this  simple  record  of  my  early  life  is  fortunate  enough  to 
excite  any  curiosity.  to  be  cohtwoeii. 


SONO     OF     THE     BARRED     OWL. 

Mt  home  i0  in  the  bvahy  fin. 
Dark  forests  are  my  canopy ; 

Nor  ever  hears  the  wakeAil  (uiy 
My  wild,  unearthly  minstrelsy; 

Too-whoo  1 — too- whoo  1 — a  hollow  aong 

On  sighing  night-winds  borne  along  1 

The  mddy  west  is  faintly  gleaming: 
Day's  warbUng  bu-ds  to  rest  are  flown ; 

From  every  vale  gray  misU  are  streamiog^ 
While  brightly  shines  the  pleasant  moon : 

Thepleasant  moon  shall  hear  my  strain, 

While  doubling  echoes  shout  agam  I 

'T  is  silent  on  the  cold  hill  side ; 

The  winds  are  sunk  in  dewy  sleep ; 
No  sound  comes  through  the  forest  ynde, 

Save  where  the  tinkling  vraters  crsep : 
Hoo  1  -  hoo  1    How  wildthose  echoes  souodi 
Borne  through  the  forest's  dim  profound ! 

Now  vnll  I  spread  my  shadowy  wing, 
Through  glades  ana  moon-lit  vallies  glidings 

Where  smgs  the  gray- winged  whip-poor-will7 
Like  me,  a  thing  in  darluieBs  biding. 

Too-whoo  I  —  too-whoo !    We  love  the  night, 

And  gloomy  woods  and  cold  moonlight  1 

Swift,  swift  I  glance  along  the  hill, 
Or  skim  the  meadow's  spongy  breast, 

Now  through  the  vine-entangled  copse, 
Where  the  sly  Hermit  hangs  her  nest 

Too-whoo !  —  too-whoo  !    That  mournful  cry 

Sad  mingles  with  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

Vainly  the  wood-bird  hides  her  young 
Vainly  the  nimble  squirrel  sprmgs ; 

Death  waits  upon  my  talon's  grasp  I 
Fear  hangs  upon  my  spectral  wings  I 

Too-whoo !  —  too-whoo !    A  fearful  sound, 

Borne  through  the  forest's  dim  profound. 

Now  high  in  air  the  darting  pike 

HaUs,  virith  rough  cry,  the  breaking  light, 
While,  o'er  the  marsh,  the  red  snipe  wheels, 

Quick  muttering,  on  her  upward  flkht ; 
Too- whit — too-whoo !    My  foreweu  song; 
On  morning's  breath  still  floats  along. 

Away  I  I  '11  hide  me  in  the  shades, 
Day's  scaring  joys  are  not  for  me ; 

Nor  more,  till  glows  the  blushing  west. 
Shall  sound  my  hollow  minstrelsy. 

Too-whoo ! — too-whoo !    When  falls  the  dew, 

Again  I  'U  shout  too- whit  1  —  too-whoo ! 
inm-Bmuu,  O^mueiieat, 
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*Tiii8  is  some  monster,  with  four  legs !  Where  the  devil  should  he  learn  our  Un- 
Soagel  If  I  can  recover  nim.  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  France  with  him,  he  shal| 
pay  for  him  that  haUi  him,  and  that  roundly!'  pua  Shakspbau. 


There  is  no  occupation  more  interesting  to  tlie  inquiring  mind,  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  manifold  freaks  and  vagaries  with  which 
ilame  Nature,  in  her  sportive  mood,  is  wont  to  amuse  herself.  To 
trace  the  division-lines  between  her  kinffdoms,  even,  has  been  a 
stumbling-stone  to  philosophy ;  and  the  diiHculty  increases  as  you 
proceed,  until  finally,  in  attempting  to  follow  her  in  her  various  wind* 
ings,  to  her  ultimate  subdivisions,  our  discriminating  faculties  are 
utterly  confounded.  The  '  unfeathered  biped,'  in  the  fulness  of  his 
vanity,  has  flattered  himself  that,  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
there  is  no  connecting  link  between  him  and  the  next  in  rank,  in  the 
descending  scale  of  creation ;  that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  which 
must  ever  separate  the  mere  creature  of  instinct  from  that  higher 
order  of  beings,  possessed  of  mind  and  reason.  I  will  not  stop  to 
investigate  this  question,  although  sufficient  evidence  might  be  ad- 
duced to  humble  our  pride :  for  1  might  tell  of  the  wonderful  saga- 
city of  certain  dogs ;  of  learned  pigs,  that  would  put  to  the  blush 
some  of  our  mathematical  professors ;  and  I  could  quote  the  official 
report  of  one  of  our  naval  commanders,  of  his  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  wherein  he  states  that  he  saw  the  monkeys  making  baskets, 
and  suggests  whether  they  might  not  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
our  navy-yards :  but  I  will  proceed  with  my  story,  which,  unlike  most 
stories,  is  literally  true.  It  will  at  least  show,  that  the  enlightened 
population  of  Paris  was  once  at  fault,  and  that  a  human  being  was 
palmed  upon  them  as  an  American  ourang-outang ! 

A  gentleman  of  the  town  of ,  in  Virginia,  owned  a  slave  by 

the  name  of  Paul.  He  was  a  native  African,  about,  sixty  years  of 
age,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  short  body,  and  uncommonly 
long  arms.  He  had  two  small,  twinkling  eyes,  which  would  have 
been  in  a  remarkable  state  of  propinquity,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
a  nose  of  ample  latitude,  barely  elevated  above  the  plane  of  his  face. 
He  had  no  chin,  but  what  he  lacked  in  this  respect,  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  his  under  lip,  which,  with  its  partner,  extended  nearly 
from  ear  to  ear ;  so  that  when  he  laughed,  to  use  an  old  comparison, 
his  head  was  just  half  ofi*.  His  knotty  wool  descended  to  within  an 
inch  of  where  his  eye-brows  should  have  been,  over  a  forehead  rece- 
ding abruptly  backward  from  his  twinkling  orbs;  his  ears  were 
small  and  transparent ;  made  apparently  of  the  material  of  which 
bat's  wings  are  formed.  His  face  was  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  and, 
from  age  or  deformity,  his  body  had  an  undue  inclination  forwai'd, 
with  a  compensating  projection  d  posteriori.  Such  was  Paul,  and  I 
shall  hardly  be  accused  of  profanity  when  I  say,  that  he  might  have 
been  worshipped  without  a  violation  of  the  commandment. 

It  was  Paul's  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  he  was  basking  one  August 
day,  on  the  simny  side  of  the  street,  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  peri- 
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patetic  dealer  in  tin  ware  and  essences.  He  stopped  and  gazed  long 
and  wistfully  at  Paul.  Vague,  undefined,  and  novel  notions  coursed 
through  the  pericranium  of  the  pedler.  He  took  a  step  forward, 
hesitated,  then  crossed  over,  and  finally,  with '  speculation  m  his  eye/ 
addressed  Paul.  He  inquired  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  whether  he 
was  willing  to  be  sold.  He  told  him  that  if  he  was  willing,  he  would 
buy  him,  make  him  a  free  man,  and  pay  him  well  for  his  services  be- 
side.  The  pedler's  ways  were  very  insinuating ;  and  after  a  little 
farther  parley,  Paul  surrendered  at  discretion,  went  to  his  master, 
and  insisted  on  being  sold. 

Now  Paul's  master  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent,  charitable, 
and  humane  men  in  the  world.  He  had  owned  him  forty  years,  and 
would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  selling  one  of  his  children,  as  sell- 
ing Paul.  He  refused  at  once.  Paul  begged — the  pedler  impor- 
tuned.     Human  nature  could  stand  no  more.     Paul  was  sold. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  residing 
abroad,  returned  to  Virginia,  and  g^ve  me  the  following  account. 
He  was  passing,  he  said,  through  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris, 
when  his  progress  was  impeded  by  a  great  crowd,  and  bis  attention 
directed  to  an  avant-courier,  or  herald,  who  was  announcing  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  '  American  ourang-outang,'  a  most  wonderful  animal,  and 
the  only  one  ever  exhibited  in  Europe.  His  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  elbowing  his  way  through  the  multitude,  he  gained  admission  to 
the  show.  Ye  gods  and  goddesses !  what  was  his  amazement,  on 
recogrnizing,  in  this  marvellous  lutus  naturoBt  his  old  acquaintance 
Paul )  Paul  —  on  whom,  in  by  gone  days,  he  had  played  so  many 
a  school-boy  prauld — here  in  an  iron  cage,  playing  the  monkey  in 
Paris,  to  a  delighted  audience !  The  harmless,  quiet,  and  inofiensive 
Paul,  who  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly,  confined  like  a  felon,  with  a  chain 
around  his  waist ;  skipping  about  his  prison-house,  chattering,  jab- 
bering, and  grinning,  and  munching,  with  Simian  avidity,  the  nuts 
thrown  to  him  by  the  crowd  !  He  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  red 
regimentals,  in  the  French  style,  bedizzened  with  gold  lace ;  and  on 
his  head  was  an  enormous  chapeau-bras ;  while  from  an  eyelet-hole, 
in  the  seat  of  bis  inexpressibles,  protruded  a  hond-fide  tail,  of  due 
proportions,  which  he  whisked  about,  as  though  it  had  been  a  thing 
of  life.  Anon  he  would  throw  himself  on  one  side,  tickle  himself 
the  while  with  his  long  nails ;  then  gallop  on  all  fours  around  his 
cage;  and  finally,  when  fairly  tired  out  by  exertion,  quietly  seat  him- 
self in  a  corner,  and  throwing  aside  the  monkey,  resume  the  stolid 
gravity  of  the  man. 

The  first  idea  of  my  friend  was  to  expose  the  fraud ;  but  a  sly 
wink  of  recognition  from  Paul,  determined  him  to  humor  the  joke. 
He  played  to  admiration ;  all  Paris  was  agog ;  and  nothing  was 
talked  about  but  the  '  American  ourane-outang.' 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  Paul's  adventures  had  faded  from  my 
memory,  when  one  day,  passing  in  a  steamboat  through  Hampton 
Roads,  a  signal  was  made  from  a  vessel  that  had  just  cast  anchor.  A 
boat,  with  a  man  in  her  stem-sheets,  was  shoved  off,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments she  was  alongside  the  steam-boat :  and  if  old  Neptune  him- 
self had  risen  from  the  waves,  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 
than  I  was  to  recognise  in  our  new  passenger  my  old  fiieod  Paul ! 
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Very  cordial  was  our  greeting ;  and  after  welcomiDg  bim  with  a 
glass  of  grog,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  bis  long  skinny  fingers,  I  insisted 
upon  hearing  his  adventures  from  his  own  lips.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
story,  as  I  have  related  it,  was  correct  in  all  its  essentials ;  with  the 
addition  only,  that  finding  he  had  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  Yankee 
kept  all  the  money,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  losing  co- 
partnership on  his  side:  so  he  made  his  escape ;  and  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  Paul  is  still  living  in  ease  and  comfort,  with  his  oldest 
and  best  friends.  Z. 


A     QUESTION     OV     THIS     LIFE's     IMPORT. 


BT  OMB  WALBINO  IN  TWILIOBT. 


BftoTHBB,  brother,  speak  me  kindly  I 
I  am  jcwirneying,  withoat  end; 

Dark  myself,  1  wander  blindly  — 
To  no  bourne  my  footsteps  tend. 


II. 


Meaning^  signs  I  see  around  roe, 
Earth  m  secnret  worketb  near ; 

But  my  searcbings  all  confound  me, 
Canst  thou  telTwbat  wait  we  here  7 


IIL 


In  the  work,  the  Earth  is  working; 

In  her  forms  and  in  her  powers 
Kindred  likeness  still  is  lurking, 

To  these  frames  and  forms  of  ours. 


IT. 


Through  all  life  and  through  all  beings 

Parts  &miliar  to  our  own, 
Hearing,  breathing,  feeling,  seeing, 

Pass,  united  or  alone : 


▼. 


In  this  great  life-mould  are  scattered 
Elements  in  man  combined ; 

But  the  first  close  bond  is  shattered  — 
They  are  strange  and  we  unkind. 


TI. 


Inner  heat  the  earth  is  burning. 
Breaking  outward  here  and  there; 

Streams  are  flowing,  and  returning, 
Seek  their  courses  through  the  air : 


▼II. 


And  within  us,  warmth  is  glowing. 
Till  the  room  is  chill'd  by  death, 

And  life's  streams  are  ever  flowing. 
Newly  changed  at  every  breath. 
Bm(m,  NvfMmktr,  1830. 


▼in. 


In  the  waters  are  reflected 
Forms  around  and  in  the  sky, 

Like  the  image-forms  reflected 
In  the  waters  of  the  eye. 


iz. 


To  Earth's  ear  all  sounds  are  given, 
Echoing  ere  they  cease  to  be, 

As  the  burdened  air  is  driTen 
With  its  sound  to  rest  in  me. 


Love,  and  Life,  and  Reason  gloweth 
In  the  eye  of  every  brute ; 

But  their  secret  no  man  knoweth, 
For  to  us  their  tongue  is  mute. 


XL. 

Is  there  language  for  all  creatures, 
Read  or  spoken,  or  but  felt  7 

Or  must  these  femiliar  features 
Into  unknown  outlines  melt  7 


m. 

Now  Man  sits,  a  brief  existence^ 
Sidelong  glancing  at  the  earth, 

Sunder'd  by  unsocial  distance 
From  her  love,  and  toil,  and  mirth. 

BUI. 

To  Qod*s  eye^  we  loiter  vainly. 

With  a  secret  at  our  feet. 
In  whose  lines  are  written  plainly, 

Where  the  ends  of  all  life  meet. 

XIV. 

Half  unknown  to  one  another. 

Strange  to  every  thing  besiae, 
Gloomilv  we  wander,  brother. 

Hath  this  crowded  way  no  guide? 

R.  Tbaob. 
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BT    BAEET    rEAJICO. 


A     RIDE     IN     AN     OMNIBUS. 

However  improbable  the  assertion  maj  appear  to  the  Broadway 
belles  and  the  Bowery  boys,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestionably  true, 
that  there  are  many  men  and  women  in  the  world,  who  have  never 
travelled  in  an  omnibus.  I  am  aware  that  the  very  name  of  the  vehi- 
cle seems  to  imply  that  they  carry  all  the  world ;  but  still  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and  not  taken  in  its  literal  sense. 
In  Cockaigne,  where  the  carriage  and  its  name  both  had  their  origin, 
the  impropriety  of  the  omni  has  long  since  been  aknowledged,  and 
the  citizens  of  that  classic  land  make  use  of  the  buss  only ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  wonder,  that  our  travelled  countrymen  have  not 
introduced  the  improvement  here.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
there  are,  even  among  the  distant  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
some  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  ride  down  Broadway, 
in  one  of  these  convenient  vehicles,  I  design,  in  this  present  writing, 
to  narrate,  for  their  especial  benefit,  some  of  the  pleasures  of  that 
delightful  manner  of  travelling. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  vrarm  afternoon  in  the  decline  of  sum- 
mer, that  I  emerged  out  of  one  of  the  elegant  streets  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  stepped  upon  the  newly-laid  flag- 
ging of  Broadway,  just  as  a  long  white  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses 
of  as  many  different  colors,  and  with  a  figure  of  Minerva  painted 
upon  its  central  pannel,  started  for  a  little  spot  of  verdure  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  city,  called,  by  way  of  a  joke,  the '  Bowling  Green.' 
The  driver  of  the  vehicle,  raising  himself  in  his  seat,  gave  a  preli- 
minary flourish  with  his  whip,  and  looking  behind  him,  caught  sight 
of  my  weary-looking  limbs,  and  gave  me  an  invitation  to  ride,  by 
making  a  peculiar  sweep  with  his  uplifted  elbow ;  I  answered  the 
invitation  by  lifting  up  my  foi*e  finger,  upon  which  he  checked  his 
horses,  and  I  entered  the  carriage,  and  found  that  it  contained  no  one 
but  an  elderly  lady,  opposite  whom  I  sat  down.  Our  driver  was  a  tall, 
thin  young  man,  with  a  whitish  hat  upon  hb  head,  and  a  cigar  in  his 
moudi.  flis  whole  dress  was  in  admirable  keeping  —  a  perfect  study 
for  Mount,  the  genius  of  Stonoy  Brook ;  and  there  was  a  reckless 
glance  in  his  eye,  that  would  have  well  become  the  ambitious  Phaeton, 
the  day  on  which  he  set  fire  to  the  world  by  his  careless  driving. 

^®  jogg®^  along  at  an  easy  rate,  passing  the  white  towers  of  the 
University  on  oui*  left,  and  the  square  stone  tower  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  on  our  right ;  and  leaving  the  beautiful  granite  church, 
with  a  marble  altar  ana  a  wooden  steeple,  and  numerous  other  archi- 
tectural wonders,  behind  us.  But  suddenly  there  came  dashing  along 
behind  us  an  opposition  line,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Union  Square, 
as  that  tasteftil  oval  is  called.  The  carriage  was  a  deep  crimson, 
with  a  great  profusion  of  gilding ;  and  was  drawn  by  four  mettle- 
some bay  horses.   The  driver  was  a  buckish-looking  individual,  with  a 
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glossy  black  hat,  and  a  bob-tailed  green  coat.  He  also  had  a  newly* 
lighted  cigar  in  bis  mouth,  and  altogether  his  appearance  was  saucy 
in  the  extreroo.  He  was  about  to  dash  past  us,  without  the  smallest 
acknowledgment  of  our  existence,  when  our  driver  gave  a  sudden 
crack  with  his  whip,  and  started  his  cattle  iuto  a  pretty  brisk  trot; 
for  drivers  of  omni busses,  like  drivers  of  quills  and  bargains,  do  not 
like  to  be  distanced  in  a  race  witb  a  rival ;  and  therefore  it  was  quite 
natural  that  he  should  make  a  freer  use  of  his  whip  than  he  before 
had  done. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  couple  of  young  ladies  stopped  on  the  cross- 
ing, and  motioned  our  driver  to  stop;  but  without  giving  the  slightest 
heed  to  their  wishes,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  reins,  and  contrived,  by 
a  free  use  of  his  whip,  and  an  incessant  ejaculation  of  crack  phrases, 
which  are  presumed  to  be  very  gratifying  to  horses,  to  keep  up  the 
speed  of  his  divers-colored  cattle.  At  the  first  bound  of  the  omnibus, 
I  found  myself  plump  in  the  lap  of  the  lady  passenger,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  take  my  sudden  intrusion  upon  her  premises  as  no  joke ; 
but  scarcely  was  I  seated  on  my  own  side  again,  than  another  sudden 
bound  sent  the  lady  herself  quite  as  suddenly  into  my  arms.  We 
were  now  square  on  the  score  of  visits  \  so  she  regained  her  good 
humor  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  said  something  very 
'smart;'  but  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  it. 

We  dashed  along  at  a  fearful  rate ;  and  as  I  saw  lamp-posts  and 
granite  columus  flying  past  in  great  confusion,  I  began  to  have  serious 
apprehensions  that  I  should  never  reach  Bowling-Green  with  a  whole 
skin;  and  as  disagreeable  thoughts  always  intrude  themselves  exactly 
at  the  wrong  time,  my  anxiety  was  increased  by  remembering  that  I 
had  neglected  to  renew  the  policy  on  my  life,  by  paying  the  annual 
premium. 

'Alas!  alas!  my  poor  boy!'  I  exclaimed,  '  who  will  provide  for 
you  and  my  dear  Mary,  when  I  am  gone  !' 

But  thoughts  like  these  could  not  occupy  my  mind  long ;  for  our 
situation  was  momently  becoming  intensely  exciting. 

'  A  stem  chase  is  a  long  chase,'  is  an  old  saying  with  sailors ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  come  to  be  a  proverb  among  omni- 
bus drivers.  Our  present  case  certainly  afforded  a  very  pretty  illus- 
tration of  its  truth.  We  were  decidedly  inferior  to  our  consort  in 
point  of  metal ;  but  having  the  lead,  we  continued  to  keep  it  without 
very  gi'eat  difficulty.  On  which  ever  side  he  might  endeavor  to  pass, 
our  driver  would  very  adroitly  prevent  him,  by  heading  his  horses 
directly  across  his  path.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  city  ordinance  against 
driving omnibusses  on  the  side- walk,  or  we  might  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  defeat.  Every  now  and  then  the  heads  of  the  'leaders* 
of  the  opposition  would  intrude  themselves  into  the  door  of  our  om- 
nibus, and  giving  a  disdainful  toss,  would  half  6over  us  with  foam. 
Then  the  lady  would  shriek,  the  horses  would  snort,  the  drivers 
would  swear,  crack  would  go  their  whips,  crash  would  go  something, 
and  away  we  would  fly  again.  Rows  of  brick  houses  rushed  past,  as 
though  they  were  reeled  ofl*;  Saint  Thomas'  church,  with  nis  two 
gray  towers,  and  his  shingle  roof,  walked  by  like  a  'sober  second 
.  Siought ;'  and  Niblo's  Garden,  with  its  gingerbread  grottoes,  and 
dirty  finery,  rushed  away  like  a  feverish  dream.     I  forgot  all  my 
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fears,  now,  and  thought  only  of  victory.  Indeed,  I  should  have 
▼alued  a  broken  arm  no  more  than  the  paring  of  a  finger-nail.  I  was 
afraid  of  nothing  but  defeat.  In  the  height  of  my  anxiety,  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  shouted  to  the  driver  to  crack  on ;  and 
the  lady,  who  had  turned  pale  with  fright  when  we  first  set  out,  was 
now  flushed  with  excitement,  and  she  clapped  her  hands  together  in 
high  glee,  every  time  we  got  an  advantage  over  our  pursuer.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  crash  and  a  shout,  and  turning  my  head,  I  saw  two 
well-dressed  gentlemen  sprawling  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  a 
pair  of  grays  flying  away  with  a  half-demolished  dearborn- wagon. 
Men,  I  thought,  had  no  business  to  venture  themselves  in  Broadway 
in  such  slight  things ;  and  probably  so  thought  our  driver,  for  he 
never  turned  his  head  to  see  what  damage  he  had  done,  but  conti- 
nued to  urge  on  his  horses  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

That  brick-and-wood  monster,  the  Lyceum,  was  out  of  sight  be- 
hind us,  and  still  we  dashed  on,  a  full  omnibus-length  ahead  of  our 
chase.  Grand-street  was  gained,  and  for  a  moment  the  pinions  of 
Victory  fluttered,  as  if  she  were  hesitating  upon  whose  head  to  alight. 
It  was  but  a  short  space  of  time,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  a  doubt. 
Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender,  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  may  have 
experienced  something  like  the  peculiar  sensations  that  we  did  at  this 
moment.  The  new  church,  close  by,  rising  like  a  monstrous  heap  of 
snow  from  the  dingy  pavement,  looked  as  though  it  was  blanched  with 
apprehension.  But  doubt  was  soon  removed;  and  away  we  dashed 
again,  the  driver  of  the  opposition  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage  at 
having  lost  an  opportunity  of  distancing  us. 

Thinking  with  Doctor  Johnson,  that  when  a  historian  fails  to  make 
record  of  a  generous  action  that  may  have  been  performed  by  one  of 
his  characters,  that  the  world  is  defrauded  of  its  rightful  fare,  I  will 
relate  the  cause  of  our  almost  defeat  at  the  corner  of  Grand-street. 
A  near-sighted  old  market  woman  was  crossing  the  street  with  a  bas- 
ket of  Newtown  pippins  on  her  brawny  arm,  when  an  overgrown 
porker,  whose  speed  had  been  quickened  by  a  crack  from  our  driver's 
whip,  ran  full  bolt  between  her  legs,  laid  her  sprawling  upon  her 
back,  and  sent  her  basket  of  pippins  flying  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
two  streets.  Whether  it  was  that  our  driver  remembered  that  he 
had  an  old  mother  at  home,  or  that  some  other  kindly  feeling  influ- 
enced him,  I  know  not ;  but,  in  the  most  humane  manner,  he  turned  his 
horses'  heads  a  little  one  side,  just  suflicient  to  graze  the  prostrate 
lady's  petticoat,  thus  giving  his  rival  a  decided  advantage;  as  he  might, 
by  driving  directly  over  her,  have  distanced  us  by  at  least  half  the 
lengrth  of  the  omnibus.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  public 
acknowledgment  of  this  noble  act  of  generosity ;  but  I  trust  that  those 
public-spirited  individuals  who  get  up  '  benefits'  for  meritorious  dan- 
cing-masters, and  other  public  benefactors,  will  not  allow  this  gallant 
omnibus-driver  to  go  unrewarded.  Perhaps  a  complimentary  omnibus- 
benefit-ride,  from  the  Battery  to  Seventeenth-street,  would  be  as 
suitable  a  way  as  could  be  suggested,  to  testify  the  public  respect, 
and  aid  the  chivalrous  beneficiary. 

If  my  feelings  were  excited  before,  they  reached  their  calenture 
now.  The  humanity  of  our  driver  had  enlisted  my  sympathies 
fllTonglj  in  his  bebalC  while  the  ferocious  looks  and  pro&ne  expres- 
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sions  of  the  opposition,  caused  me  to  exult  in  his  defeat.  Away  we 
flew  like  lightning,  and  gained  the  next  corner  without  doing  any 
other  damage  than  overturning  the  oyster-stand  of  a  one-legged  old 
sailor,  who  appeared  to  regard  his  loss  of  a  few  oysters,  and  a  hottle 
of  red  peppers,  with  a  degree  of  chagrin  which  I  thought  was  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  At  last,  we  reached  Canal-street, 
where  we  had  a  passing  glance  of  the  romantic  hills  of  Weehawken, 
and  a  gorgeous  pile  of  snowy  clouds  rising  ahove  the  green  fields  of 
New- Jersey,  and  just  tinged  with  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  descend- 
ing sun.  I  looked  upon  the  bright  vision  as  an  omen  of  success  ;  and 
something  was  wanting  to  sustam  our  spirits,  for  the  space  on  which 
we  had  now  entered  being  wider  than  any  that  we  had  passed  before, 
afforded  a  better  chance  for  our  pursuer  to  avail  himself  of  his  supe-* 
rior  bottom ;  but  the  greater  number  of  pedestrians  that  we  here 
encountered,  in  a  great  measure  neutralized  the  advantage. 

The  blackened  walls  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  aspiring 
liberty-pole  uf  the  Conservatives,  and  the  dep6t  of  the  hygeian  college, 
all  might  have  attracted  my  attention  at  any  other  time ;  but  now, 
they  were  unheeded.  Our  passage  across  this  area  was  extremely 
critical ;  for  notwithstanding  our  driver  did  all  that  could  be  done 
with  his  whip  and  his  tongue,  our  rival  gained  upon  us  at  every  step  ', 
and  just  as  we  had  abandoned  all  hope,  one  of  Kip  and  Brown's  blood- 
red  omnibuses,  with  a  full  load,  came  dashing  up  Broadway,  and 
saved  me  from  defeat,  by  running  so  close  to  the  opposition,  as  to 
nearly  upset  him.  But  all  three  omnibusses  meeting  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, together  with  a  charcoal  wagon,  two  butchers'  carts,  a  buggy, 
and  two  private  carriages  with  out-riders,  caused  considerable  scam- 
pering among  the  foot  passengers.  A  terribly  shrill  cry  suddenly 
pierced  our  ears. 

*  O !  heavens !'  exclaimed  my  companion, '  what  can  it  be  !' 

'  It  is  nothing  but  a  child,'  I  replied,  as  I  saw  a  young  lady  haul 
something  white  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  butcher's  cart,  and  press 
it  to  her  bosom.  But  a  second  look  enabled  me  to  say,  '  It  is  only  a 
Spanish  poodle,'  just  in  time  to  save  the  lady  from  fainting,  which 
she  had  made  preparation  to  do,  by  taking  her  pocket  handkerchief 
and  smelling-bottle  out  of  her  pocket. 

As  we  were  fast  approaching  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  efforts  of 
the  rivals  increased  in  vigor.  They  hallooed,  they  swore,  they  cursed, 
they  stamped  j  they  whipped  their  horses,  and  then  brandished  their 
whips  at  each  other ;  and  if  we  did  not  increase,  we  certainly  did  not 
diminish  our  speed ;  while  the  interest,  if  possible,  grew  more  exci- 
ting every  moment.  But  soon  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  lady 
wanted  to  alight  at  Lispenard-street,  but  the  driver  was  proof  against 
the  admonitions  of  the  check-string.  The  lady  had  no  wish  to  travel 
so  far  out  of  her  way  as  Bowling  Green,  but  the  driver  was  too  intent 
on  the  race  to  allow  a  passenger  to  alight,  and  thereby  give  his  an- 
tagonist an  opportunity  of  beating  him.  And  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  spirit ;  and  forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
that  I  was  a  member  of  a  temperance  society,  I  determined  to  treat 
him  to  a  julap,  so  soon  as  we  should  reach  the  end  of  our  journey. 
The  lady  continued  to  tug  away  at  the  check-string,  but  the  only  reply 
our  gallant  driver  made  was,  'No  you  don't !'— and  by  putting  the 
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end  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  gently  fanning  the  air  with  his  ex- 
tended fingers ;  and  then  seizing  his  whip  agam,  he  made  it  crack 
over  the  ears  of  his  smoking  leaders.  The  lady  at  last  threw  herself 
back  in  despair,  as  we  rattled  past  the  little  dusty  hole  called,  in  de- 
rision, Contoit's  Garden,  and  the  great  lumbering,greeni3h-brown  pile 
of  bricks  opposite,  called,  by  way  of  ati  experiment  in  bombast,  the 
*  Carlton  liouse.' 

And  here  we  came  well  nigh  being  overturned,  and  dashed  against 
the  curb-stone,  in  consequence  of  our  driver  suffering  his  attention  to 
be  arrested  by  two  flamingly-dressed  young  ladies,  who  winked  at 
him  as  they  turned  down  into  Leonard-street.  Here  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  several  objects,  each  of  which  would  require  a  separate 
essay,  if  noticed  properly :  the  Egyptian  prison,  the  Church  du  St. 
Esprit,  the  new  library,  and  the  ruined  theatre ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, we  were  opposite  the  noble  hospital,  happily  built  of  good  sub- 
stantial stone,  before  stuccoed  walls  and  Grecian  porticoes  were  in 
fashion,  standing  in  the  midst  of  venerable  trees,  with  green  creepers 
almost  coverine  its  sober  front,  and  a  neatly-trimmed  lawn  stretcnine 
between  it  and  the  street  —  as  bright  as  the  greenest  park  in  old 
England  —  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by.  A  monstrous  heap 
of  rubbish  in  the  middle  of  the  street  once  more  endangered  our  lives 
and   limbs,  and  airested  the  headway  of  our  chase,  who  was  fast 

faining  upon  us.  Our  driver  gave  a  yell  of  delight,  and  on  we  sped  ; 
ut  my  sympathies  were  somewhat  excited,  by  observing  that  the 
wheels  of'^our  omnibus  threw  a  complete  shower  of  black  mud  upon 
the  crimson  mantilla  of  a  very  pretty  woman,  who  had  incautiously 
ventured  too  near  the  curb-stone,  at  the  corner  of  Duane-street ;  and 
a  little  faither  on,  I  perceived,  on  looking  back,  that  the  opposition 
had  overturned  two  porters,  who  were  very  carefully  conveying  a 
large  miiror  on  a  hand-barrow  across  the  street.  Fortunately,  neither 
of  them  was  killed,  although  the  mirror  was  smashed  into  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  than  it  would  have  been  easy  to  enumerate.  And 
then  we  passed  Clover's  —  where  Linen*s  beautiful  portraits  of  Clay 
and  Webster  may  be  seen — in  fine  style,  leaving  our  pursuer  well  be- 
hind us.  Of  course,  we  were  soon  dashing  past  Washington  Hall ;  and 
at  another  time  I  should  have  regretted  passing  it  in  such  haste,  for  it 
presents  a  thousand  times  the  finest  facade  of  any  building  in  Broad- 
way, from  Battery  Place  to  Union  Square ;  and  as  there  is  a  prospect 
of  its  being  speedily  demolished,  I  love  to  look  at  it.  Let  me  entreat 
the  architect  of  the  contemplated  theatre,  whoever  he  may  be,  so  to 
arrange  his  plan,  as  to  leave  the  present  front  entire. 

And  now  we  were  careering  it  over  the  wooden  pavements.  What 
a  reUef  to  our  limbs,  after  rumbling  a  mile  or  two  over  dislocating 
cobbles  !  And  here  are  all  the  gayeties  of  the  Park.  The  old  Bride- 
well is  gone,  and  the  pride  of  our  noble  city  stands  revealed  in  all 
her  beauty ;  and  beautiful  she  is,  in  spite  of  the  wooden  abortion 
which  has  been  stuck  upon  her  roof. 

Chance  now,  as  in  many  a  renowned  contest,  must  determine  the 
victory,  for  the  crowd  of  carriages  thickens  fast.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  overturn  an  old  apple-woman,  or  even  a  dandy  phaeton ;  but  a 
loaded  dray  presents  an  obstacle,  that,  like  the  will  of  the  people, 
most  be  respected.    And  here,  too,  are  numerous  pyramids  of  nricks , 
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which  care  no  more  for  an  omnibus  than  do  the  pyi'amids  of  the  desert 
for  old  Time,  who  has  whetted  his  scythe  upon  them  for  a  longer 
period  than  men  know  of 

If  oaths  and  curses  could  avail  any  thing,  we  should  have  been  dis- 
tanced long  since.  The  opposition  has  exhausted  the  swearer's  vo- 
cabulary a  dozen  times ;  but  our  gallant  driver  spurs  on  his  cattle 
with  a  good-natured  hullaballoo,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
savage  ferocity  of  his  rival.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  time-honored  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  its  noble  elms,  and  we  are  again  on  the  cobbles. 
Goodness,  what  a  change  !  It  is  like  laying  down  Tom  Moore«  and 
taking  up  doctor  M'Henry  ! 

Crash!  smash!  The  drivers  swear,  the  horses  plunge,  the  lady 
screams ;  but  there  is  no  great  damage,  only  one  corner  of  the  omni- 
bus torn  oif.  Away  we  go,  without  heeding  it.  Here  is  our  triumph  ! 
All  the  world  is  looking  at  us.  What  a  moment !  We  are  almost  a 
length  ahead  of  the  opposition  !  Twenty  dandies,  with  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  and  small  tufts  of  hair  on  their  upper  lips,  are  gazing  at  us 
from  the  steps  of  the  Astor  House.  A  whole  drove  of  little  folks, 
who  have  been  treated  to  a  sight  of  the  wonders  in  Scudder's  Mu- 
seum, clap  their  little  hands  with  delight,  as  we  rush  past  All  the 
coachmen  on  the  Park  stand  mount  their  boxes  to  look  at  us ;  and  a 
mettlesome  gray  horse,  with  a  militia  officer  on  his  back,  takes  fright, 
and  scampers  down  Barclay-street,  in  fine  style.  Away  we  fly,  past 
St.  Paul's  Church,  with  our  pursuer  hard  upon  our  heels,  splashing 
and  dashing,  slam-bang,  and  mingling  with  dirt-carts,  oyster-carts, 
and  milk- wagons,  until  we  get  inextricably  interlocked  with  a  whole 
caravan  of  brokers'  and  bankers'  clerks,  fleeing  from  Wall-street  in 
every  possible  description  of  vehicles.  The  horses  blow  hard,  and 
throw  off  steam  like  a  locomotive.  Our  driver  waxes  moderate  in  the 
use  of  his  whip  and  his  oaths.  The  excitement  is  fast  cooling ;' and 
afber  repeated  struggles  to  get  clear,  we  at  last  have  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  opposition  drive  past  us,  and  we  reach  Bowling  Green 
just  two  minutes  after  him. 

After  all,  what  is  the  use  of  striving  to  out-race  our  fellows  in  this 
world  1  If  we  win,  our  spirito  have  all  evaporated  in  the  contest ;  and 
if  we  lose,  we  have  nothing  but  mortification  for  our  exertions.  With 
such  reflections,  I  stepped  out  of  the  omnibus,  and  left  my  fair  fellow 
traveller  disputing  with  the  driver  about  her  fare  ;  for  she  very  justly 
refused  to  pay  for  her  ride  down,  unless  he  would  agree  to  take  her 
back  to  the  place  of  her  destination,  free  of  charge. 
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Thb  card -built  house  amused  our  infant  age; 
The  child  was  pleased,  but  is  the  man  more  sage  1 
A  breath  could  level  childhood^s  tottering  toy : 
See  manhood  effort,  art,  and  time  employ, 
To  build  that  brittle  name,  a  whisper  can  destroy ! 

There  is  a  Book  where  nought  our  name  can  spot, 
If  we  ourselves  refuse  to  fix  the  blot; 
'T  is  kept  by  Onjb  who  sets  alike  at  naught 
The  tale  with  malice  or  with  flattery  fraught : 
He  reads  the  heart,  and  sees  the  whisper  in  the  thought. 
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Alcifhbom  :  a  Pobm.  By  Thomas  Mooas,  E«a.|  Author  of  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  etc.  pp.7t< 
PhiladelphiB :  Carbt  and  Habt. 

It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  poem,  of  any  magnitude,  from  any  of  the  distin-' 
guished  poets  of  the  day,  that  the  announcement  of  one  by  the  universal  fiivorite  of  the 
public,  Thomas  Moobs,  created  an  unusaal  sensation.  It  is  now  some  fifteen  yean, 
since  the  Utilitarian  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Romantic,  in  public  sentiment; 
but  such  is  the  strong  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  poetical  ideas,  that  even 
the  former  has  now  assumed  almost  a  poetical  spirit.  It  is  probable^  therefore,  that  the 
reign  of  poetry  may  soon  be  restored  again,  blended  with  the  peculiar  utilitahan  spirit  of 
Ihe  age.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  however,  that  Moobb^  the  most  romantic 
poet  of  the  romantic  school,  would  be  the  first  to  adapt  poetry  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
the  times ;  yet  in  *  Alciphron,'  he  has  blended  much  at  least  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy, 
which  is  essentially  epicurean.  This  poem  contains  many  of  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments heretofore  given  to  the  public  by  the  same  author,  in  his  prose  work  called '  The 
Epicurean ;'  but  of  course  is  wholly  different  in  its  structure  and  imagery.  It  consists 
of  several  letters  from  Alciphron,  a  Giwk  epicurean  philosopher,  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  gone,  beside  the  sacred  Nile,  to  find  the  '  the  eternal  life.'  The 
feeUng  that  impelled  him  in  this  search,  is  forcibly  depicted  in  the  following  lines,  dsh 
scribing  a  night  in  the  garden  of  their  seat  at  Athens  : 

'That  nifht—thou  haply  may'it  forget 

Its  lov«liDeM  —  btti  't  was  a  nif  ht 
To  make  earth**  meaaeet  elare  regret 
Leaving  a  world  ao  soft  and  br^ht. 
On  one  aide,  in  the  dark  bloe  iky, 

Lonely  and  radiant,  waa  the  eye  ' 

or  JoTe  himMir,  while,  on  the  other, 

'M ong  ktan  that  came  oat  one  by  one, 
The  young  moon  —  like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  JeweU  —  ahoae. 
'  Oh  that  from  yonder  orba,*  I  thought, 
'  Pure  and  eternal  ai  they  are. 
There  could  to  earth  tome  power  be  broagbt. 
Some  cli  <rm,  with  their  own  eiiaence  frhught, 

To  in  tke  roan  deathleas  as  a  star, 
And  open  to  his  vast  desires 

A  course  as  boundless  and  aublime, 
As  lies  before  those  comet' tires, 
Tnat  roam  and  bum  throughout  aU  time!' 

The  ardent  and  pleasure-seeking  philosopher,  however  anxious  for  knowledge,  is  still 
more  devoted  to  love.  He  wanders  among  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  tombs  of  Egypt, 
the  former  of  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  annexed  brilliant  lines : 

*  And  mark,  *t  is  nigh ;  already  the  sun  bids 
His  evening  farewell  to  the  Pyramids, 
As  he  hath  done,  age  after  age,  till  they 
Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  ray ; 
While  their  great  shadows,  stretching  from  the  light, 
Look  like  the  first  eoloesal  atopa  of  Night, 
Stretching  acresa  the  valley,  to  invade 
The  diatant  hUta  of  pefrplqrry  irilh  Ihw  ahade.* 
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While  viiiting  the  Temple  of  the  Moon,  in  a  bright  ialand  of  the  Nile,  he  sees  among 
the  maiden  worshippers,  one  that  captivates  every  sense,  and  fixes  even  his  epicurean 
sentiments.  He  barely  sees  her,  however,  when  she  escapes.  He  traces  her  flight  to  a 
pyramid,  which  he  enters,  and  following  its  labyrinths,  again  sees  her,  in  the  attitude  of 
worship,  and  is  so  awe-struck  by  her  innocent  devotion,  that  he  allows  her  to  escape 
again,  though  she  is  still  somewhere  in  the  aisles  or  windings  of  the  pyramid.  After 
watching  end  waiting  a  long  time,  he  resolves  to  penetrate  the  most  hidden  recesses  of 
the  structure ;  and  this  wild  pursuit,  and  its  adventures,  are  described  with  wonderful 
power.    What  can  be  more  spirited  than  the  following  lines  1 


•*  Bat  ahort  the  hope — for,  m  1  flew 
Breathlessly  up,  the  stairway  frreir 
Tremulous  under  me,  while  each 
Frail  step,  ere  scarce  my  foot  could  reach 
The  ftaiier  yet  J  next  must  trust, 
Crumbled  behind  me  into  dust ; 
Leaving  me,  as  it  crushed  beneath, 

Like  shipwreck'd  wretch  who,  in  dismay. 
Sees  but  one  plank  'twixt  him  and  death, 

And  shuddering  feels  that  one  give  way ! 
And  still  I  upward  went  —  with  nought 

Beneath  me  but  that  depth  of  shade, 
And  the  dark  flood  from  whence  I  caught 

Each  sound  the  falling  fragments  made. 
Was  it  not  fearful  ?  ^ still  more  frail 

At  every  step  crusb'd  the  light  stair, 
While,  as  1  mounted,  e'en  the  rail 

That  up  into  that  murky  air 
Was  my  sole  guide,  began  to  faill 
When,  stretching  forth  an  anxious  hand. 
Just  as,  beneath  my  tottering  stand, 
Stepti,  railway,  all  together  went, 

I  touch'd  a  massy  iron  ring. 
That  there  —  by  what  kind  genius  sent 
I  know  not— in  the  darkness  hunpr 

And  grasping  it,  as  drowners  cling 
To  the  last  hoi  J,  so  firm  I  cluog. 
And  through  the  void  suspended  hung. 
Sudden,  as  if  thai  mighty  riug 

Were  link'd  with  ail  the  winds  in  beav'n, 
And,  like  the  touching  of  a  spring, 


My  eager  grasp  had  instant  given 
Loose  to  all  blasts  that  ever  spread 
The  shore  or  sea  with  wrecks  and  dead  — 
Around  me,  gusts,  gales,  whirlwinds  rang 
Tumnitttous,  and  1  aeem'd  to  hang 
Amidst  an  elemental  war, 

lu  which  wiog'd  tempests —  of  all  kinds 
And  strengths  that  winter's  stormy  star 

Lights  through  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
In  our  own  Athens — battle  round, 
Deafening  me  with  chaotic  sound. 
Nor  this  the  worst  —  for,  holding  still 

With  hands  unmoved,  though  shrinking  oft 
I  found  myself  at  the  wild  will 

Of  countless  whirlwinds,  cuught  aloft. 
And  round  and  round,  with  fearful  swing, 
Swept,  like  a  stone-shot  in  a  sling  \ 
Tilt  breathless,  mazed,  I  had  begun— 

So  ceaselessly  I  thus  was  whirled  — 
To  think  my  limbs  were  chained  upon 

That  wheel  of  the  Infernal  World, 
To  turn  which,  day  and  night,  are  blowing 

Hot,  withering  winds  that  never  slumber } 
And  who»c  «ad  rounds,  still  going,  going, 

Eternity  alone  can  number! 
And  yet,  e'en  then  —  while  worse  than  Fear 

Hath  ever  dreamed,  seemed  hovering  near, 
Had  voice  but  ask'd  me.  *  Is  not  this 

A  price  too  dear  for  aught  below  )' 
I  shonld  have  said,  *  For  knowledge,  yes  — 

But  for  bright,  glorious  Woman — no  V 


He  is  at  last  safely  deposited  in  the  midst  of  scenes,  the  glory  of  which  surpasses  de- 
scription. The  poem  ends  with  an  epistle  to  Decius,  describing,  rather  vaguely,  this 
hidden  paradise  of  Egyptian  priests : 


• '  this  mine  of  fanes, 


Gardens  and  palaces,  where  pleasure  reigns. 

In  a  rich,  sunless  empire  of  her  own. 

With  all  earth's  luxuries  lighting  up  her  throne.' 

The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is  a  briUiant  affair,  although  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  pub- 
lic expectation. 


Walks  akd  Wanderings  in  the  Wobld  op  LrrEaATvas.    By  the  Author  of  'The 
Great  Metropolis,  etc'   In  two  volumes,  pp.  404.    Philadelphia :  Cabet  and  Habt. 

We  can  recommend  these  volumes  as  a  good  and  safe  sedative.  Their  operation  is 
certain.  We  have  seen  no  person  who  has  read  them  through :  and  only  one  who  did 
not  fall  asleep  over  the  first  volume,  and  he  was  troubled,  while  attempting  its  perusal, 
with  a  raging  tooth.  How  it  should  ever  have  been  possible  for  a  man  to  sit  down 
deliberately,  and  eke  out  such  a  work  for  the  press,  read  the  proof  sheets  as  they  were 
passing  through  it,  and  then  send  it  forth  to  the  public,  passes  our  comprehension 
entirely.  A  more  rambling,  scrambling  book,  upon  all  imaginable  themes  of  no  interest,  a 
more  dreary  expanse  of  trite  sentiments  and  languid  words,  we  have  not  encountered  in 
a  tan  years'  experience  of  stupid  publications.    Mr.  Grant  could  not,  it  should  seem, 
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complete  the  last  Tolaine,  without  stealing  from  himself —  always  a  sign  of  the  last  ex- 
tremity in  an  author.  He  has  strung  together  a  quantity  of  editorial  paragraphs  which 
he  once  perpetrated  for  some  provincial  newspaper,  in  his  native  Scotland ;  and  if  we 
had  accidentally  opened  upon  these,  before  accomplishing  a  perusal  of  the  matter  which 
precedea  them,  we  should  have  been  compeUed  to  pronounce  them  the  most  inefiSibly 
insipid  fragments  we  had  ever  met  with.    As  it  was,  they  did  not  surprise  us. 


Thi  Pboplb's  Own  Book.  By  F.  De  La  Mbnx Alt.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Nathaniel  Obeeke.  In  one  volume,  pp.  188.  Boston :  Crables  C.  Lrrru 
AND  Jambs  Bbowk. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  in  the  original,  and  it  has  received  ample  justice  from  the 
hands  of  the  accomplished  translator.  In  its  brief  paragraphs  are  often  crowded  whole 
volumes  of  instruction,  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  life*  Man  and  society  are  ana]  yzed 
with  wonderful  power  of  thought,  and  yet  in  the  simplest  terms  of  expression.  The 
whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  affection  for  the  great  human  family,  and  especially  unaffected 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  The  style  is  pure  and  flowing  as  two  or  three 
selections  will  sufficiently  evince.  The  necessity  that  exists  for  the  universal  exercise 
of  heaven-born  charity,  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passages : 

"Justice  suffices  not  for  the  wants  of  Humanity.  Each  one  under  his  own  eovem- 
ment  does  indeed  fully  enjoy  his  rights;  but  he  remains  isolated  in  the  world  (Kprived 
of  the  succor  and  aid  necessarv  to  all.  Does  a 'man  wont  bread,  they  woula  sav:  let 
him  seek  it ;  do  I  prevent  him  1  I  have  taken  nothing  that  belonged  to  him ;  eacn  one 
to  himself  and  each  one  for  himself.  They  would  repeat  the  words  of  Cain :  'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper'?'  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  feeble,  would  be  abandoned; 
no  reciprocal  support,  no  disinterested  kindness;  everywhere  selfishness  and  indifier- 
ence ;  no  more  of  genuine  relations,  no  more  sharing  of  joys  or  sorrows,  no  more  of 
common  feeling.  Life,  retired  to  the  centre  of  each  heart,  would  be  consumed  in  solitude^ 
like  a  lamp  in  a  tomb,  which  shines  only  upon  the  ruins  of  man ;  for  a  man  without 
heart,  compassion,  sympathy,  love,  what  is  he  but  a  moving  corpse?" 

"  What  would  a  man  be,  selfishly  concentrated  within  himseli^  neither  directly  injuring 
nor  serving  any  one,  dreaming  only  of  himself,  living  only  for  himself  1  What  can  a 
people  be,  composed  of  unconnected  individuals,  where  no  one  sympathizes  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  nor  feels  himself  obliged  to  aid  or  assist  his  fellow  creatures;  where 
all  interchange  of  services  is  but  a  calculation  of  interest ;  where  the  groan  of  suffering, 
the  lamentation  of  grief^  the  sob  of  distress,  the  cry  of  hunger,  evaporate  in  the  air  as 
unmeaning  sounds ;  where  no  blessings  are  diffused  bjr  &  secret  impulsion  of  that  love 
which  alone  knows  what  it  is  to  possess,  because  it  enjoys  onU  that  which  it  sives? 

"  Nature  every  where  warns  us  of  our  indispensable  need  of'^each  other.  'The  divine 
precept  of  mutual  aid,  devotedncss,  and  love,  is  every  moment  recalled  to  mind  by  what 
our  eyes  see  around  us.  When  the  time  is  come  for  the  swallows  to  seek  in  other  climes 
the  food  which  their  heavenly  Father  has  there  prepared,  they  assemble  together ;  then, 
inseparabl  V  they  fly,  atrial  navigators,  to^i'ards  the  haven  of  peace  and  abundance.  Alone, 
what  would  become  of  any  one  of  them  1  How  many  would" escape  from  the  perils  of 
the  route  1  United,  they  resist  the  winds ;  the  failing  wmg  supports  itself  upon  one  leas 
frail.  Poor  eentle  little  creatures  that  the  last  spring  saw  peeping  from  their  shell,  the  very 
youngest,  shelteied  and  sustained  by  the  older  ones,  attain  the  end  of  their  voyage,  and 
m  the  distant  land  to  which  Providence  has  conducted  them,  they  enter  asain  mto  those 
mysterious  and  ineffable  joys  which  God  has  decreed  for  all  beings  at  ue  entrance  of 
life." 

Little  need  be  added,  to  insure  the  reader's  attention  to  this  charming  volume.  It  is 
overflowing  with  love  for  that  great  multitude  every  where— for  the  poor  have  no 
country  —  who  are  born,  are  wretched,  and  die ;  whose  first  repose  is  the  repose  of  the 
grave.  Our  philanthropic  author  places  hitMelf  in  the  situation  of  the  destitute  and  the 
friendless ;  and  his  descriptions  of  their  estate  are  eminently  faithful ;  reminding  us,  more 
than  once,  of  Campbell's  kindred  sketch,  of  one 

*Cond«iiiaed  on  Pennry't  barren  path  to  roan. 
Scorned  by  tho  world,  and  left  without  a  hone : 
One  who,  ai  e?ening,  ahould  he  chaaee  to  stray, 
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Doirti  hy  the  hamlot'a  hawthora-fcented  way, 
Where  round  the  cot'o  rtimaatic  glade  arc  teen 
The  blossomed  bean-ficlii,  and  ihu  klopiog  green ; 
Leanno'oriU  humblogate,  and  tuinkt  the  while, 
'  Oh  that/vr  me  aome  home  like  this  would  umiX^  !* 
Some  hamltft  »hade,  to  yield  my  sickly  form 
Health  in  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm ; 
There ahould  my  hand  no  stinted  boon  assign 
To  wretched  hearts,  with  sorrow  such  as  mine!' 

What  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  these  touching  lines,  is  the 
remark  with  which  the  good  Abb6  closes  one  of  his  cabinet  pictures :  *  The  only  tears  of 
unmingled  bitterness,  are  those  that  fall  on  no  one's  bosom,  and  that  no  one  wipes  away.* 


Jack  Sheppabd  :  a  Romaicce.    By  W.  Habrison  Axnsworth,  Esq.   In  two  ▼olumes, 
pp.  436.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchabd. 

We  believe  it  is  Robert  Southey,  who  relates,  in  some  one  of  his  matter-full  books,  that 
he  once  saw,  on  a  populous  borough-road  in  England,  a  full  sized  figure  of  Fame,  erect, 
tiptoe,  in  the  act  of  springing  to  take  flight  and  soar  aloft,  her  neck  extended,  her  hand 
raised,  the  trumpet  at  her  lips,  and  her  cheeks  inflated,  as  if  about  to  send  forth  a  blast  which 
was  to  be  heard  even  as  far  away  as  London.   The  image  was  placed,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  above  a  shop-board  which  announced  that  Mr.  Somebody  fitted  up  water-closcta 
upon  a  new  and  improved  principle !    We  have  been  reminded  of  this  ambitious  artizan, 
while  reading  the  English  publisher's  puflTs  of  'Jack  Sheppard,'  which  have  been  repeated 
ad  nauseam  in  the  London  journals,  within  the  last  three  or  four  months.  We  were  satis- 
fied, from  a  perusal  of  the  numbers  as  they  appeared,  that  Mr.  Ainswobth's  fame,  so  for 
as  'Jack  Sheppard'  was  concerned,  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  vastly  resembled  infamy. 
The  brilliant  success  of  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  incidental  but  matchless  pictures  of  metropo- 
litan degradation  and  crime,  undoubtedly  prompted  our  author  to  attempt  the  feeble  imi- 
tation before  us ;  but  instead  of  employing  these  themes  as  final  accessories  to  a  good 
purpose,  Mr.  Ainswobth  adopts  them  as  the  very  staple  of  a  woik,  whose  lessons  are 
of  the  worst  description.     Its  only  merit,  in  fact  —  and  even  this  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated — is  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  descriptions  of  nature  and  character.    But  there 
is  nothing  in  'Jack  Sheppard'  which  can  be  said  to  approach  the  faintest  of  Boz's 
limnings  in  this  kind,  in  *  OUver  Twist,'  and  elsewhere.    We  endorse,  unreservedly,  the 
verdict  of  a  London  contemporary,  (and  the  respectable  portion  of  the  English  press  are 
with  him,)  upon  the  character  and  inculcations  of  this  badly-conceived  and  worse  exe- 
cuted work :  'Jack  Sheppard'  was  a '  celebrated '  house  and  prison  breaker  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  history  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  vulgar  and  disgusting  atrocities 
incidental  to  his  *  gentle  craft.'    To  relieve  the  tedium  of  an  endless  repetition  of  adven- 
tures, where  each  reflects  its  brother,  and  to  raise  the  work  above  the  level  of  a  dry  ex- 
tract from  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  hero  is  involved 
in  a  melo-dramatic  story  of  motiveless  crime,  and  impossible  folly,  connected  with  per- 
sonages of  high  degree ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  invest  Sheppard  with  good  qualities, 
which  are  incompatible  with  his  character  and  position.    But  the  sacrifice  of  probability 
and  of  moral  propriety  is  vain.    We  never  escape  from  the  staple :  crime  is  the  one 
source  of  every  interesting  situation  j  and  if  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  horse-pistols  are 
the  sources  of  horse-laughs,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  only  proofs  the  dramati* 
perwnee  exhibit  of  possessing  brains,  is  the  constant  liability  under  which  they  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being,  of  having  them  knocked  or  6lown  out.'    In  the  elaboration 
of  a  work  of  this  description,  little  is  required  beyond  mere  technical  authorship.    The 
invention  and  excitement  are  furnished  to  the  author's  hand^    The  characters,  actions, 
thoughts,  and  expressions,  dictated  beforehand,  are  all  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  mono- 
tonous kind.    And  yet  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  this  has  been  favorably  compared 
with  Dickens  !    Absurdity  can  no  farther  go. 
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MuBOBB  ottm  OF  THB  FiKB  Abts.  —  *  Every  man/  aafs  that  quaint  old  worthy,  NasBi 
*  can  thresh  corn  out  of  full  sheaves,  and  fetch  water  out  of  the  tea :  but  out  of  dry 
stubble  to  make  an  after  harvest,  and  a  plentiful  crop  without  sowing,  that  is  the  right 
trick  of  a  workman.'  And  thus  in  sooth  thought  we,  while  perusing  a  very  elaborate 
article,  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood,  upon  *  Murder,  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts  .  'Who  but  a  true  artist,  with  a  heart  well  ossified,  would  ever  have  thought  of 
giving  such  a  turn  to  such  a  theme!  How  many  periodical  writers  have  passed  a  great 
portion  of  their  literary  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  subjects  under  difficulties,  without  ever 
thinking  of  the  *  fine  art'  of  murder ;  of  shedding  a  mild  lustre  over  homidde ;  of  indica- 
ting, in  a  tastefiil  manner,  those  refined  acquirements,  by  which  a  man  may  be  put  in  the 
way  of  being  hanged  ?  Yet  here  is  one,  who  comes  forward  in  the  character  of  a  con- 
noisseur, or  dilettante/in  murder;  to  show  that  one  murder  is  better  or  worse  than 
another,  in  point  of  good  taste ;  to  set  forth  the  little  difTerenoes  and  shades  of  merit ; 
and  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  club  and  a  dinner  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  at 
which  he  presided,  both  tending  to  the  same  little  object,  the  diffusion  of  a  just  taste  in 
the  matter  under  consideration ;  a  taste,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  to  be  enhanced  by 
bounties  on  well-conducted  homicides,  with  a  scale  of  draw-back,  in  case  of  any  defect 
or  fiaw !  The  writer  sets  out  by  declaring,  that  it  is  a  well-known  thing,  among  all  his 
friends,  that  he  never  committed  a  murder  in  his  life;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
sohtary  member  of  the  club,  who  pretended  to  say  that  he  once  caught  him  making  too 
fi'ee  with  his  throat,  on  a  club  night,  after  every  body  else  had  retired,  the  charge  of  mur- 
der had  never  been  brought  against  him ;  and  even  this  he  attributes  to  the  asperities  and 
soreness  which  would  naturally  be  engendered  between  two  amateurs.  He  claims  to 
be  a  very  particular  man,  in  every  thing  relating  to  murder ;  aiming  only  at  the  golden 
mean,  and  sometimes,  he  fears,  carr3ring  his  delicacy  too  far ;  his  infirmity  being  too  much 
milkiness  of  heart :  ' in  feet,'  says  he,  *I  am  too  soft — too  soft;  I 'm  for  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.'  He  cites  an  instance,  to  show  to  what  an  extremity  he 
carries  his  self-denying  *  virtue.'    He  has  a  hopeful  nephew,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks : 

'  He  U  horribly  ambitioiu,  and  thin  k*  hinuelf  a  man  of  cultiTated  taata  in  mott  brancbaa  of  nurdor, 
wbereaa,  in  fact,  ho  has  not  one  idea  on  the  subject,  but  such  aa  he  has  »tol«n  fVom  me.  Tliia  ia  ao 
wet!  known,  that  the  Club  hat  twice  blackballed  him,  tkoufh  erery  indulfenca  waa  ahown  tohim  mm 
my  relative.  People  came  to  me  and  laid:  '  Now  really,  Preaideat,  we  would  do  mnch  to  MrTe  m 
relative  of  youri.  But  itill,  what  can  be  said  ?  Yoo  know  youraeirthatb«*lldivpaee  vs.  If  we 
were  to  elect  him,  why,  the  next  thinf  we  should  hear  of,  would  be  some  vile  bnicherly  mnrder^l^ 
way  of  justi/ying  our  choice.  And  what  sort  of  a  concern  would  it  bef  You  know,  as  well  aa  we 
do,  that  it  would  be  a  disfracefhl  affair,  more  worthy  of  the  shambles  than  of  an  artist's  ttUHtr, 
He  wotthl  fall  upon  some  gi-eat  big  man,  some  hnge  farmer  retttraing  drunk  fitim  a  fkir.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  bloodyand  tkut  he  would  expect  us  to  take  in  lieu  of  taate.finiah,  aeenicalfroephig. 
Then,  again,  how  would  he  tool  f  Why,  most  probably  with  a  cleaver  and  a  couple  of  paving 
stones :  ao  that  the  whole  eovp  ^mU  would  remind  yon  rather  of  some  hidoooa  ogre,  or  Cydopa, 
than  of  the  delicate  operator  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 

*  This  pictute,'  he  adds, '  was  drawn  with  the  hand  of  truth ;  that  I  could  not  but  allow  ; 
and  as  to  personal  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  dismissed  them  from  the  first!'  Although 
delicately  situated,  he  is  determined  that  no  consideration  shall  induce  him  to  flinch  froni 
his  duty.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  opens  the  matter  to  his  nephew.  'You  seem 
to  me^'  saya  he^ '  to  have  taken  m  erroneona  view  of  life  and  its  duties.    Pushed  on  by 
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ambitioii,  y<m  are  drauning  rather  of  what  it  might  be  glorious  to  attempt,  than  what  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  accomplish.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  man's  re- 
spectability that  he  should  commit  a  murder.  Many  a  man  has  passed  through  lilia  most 
respectably,  without  attempting  any  species  of  hoiqidde— good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  We 
cannot  all  be  brilliant  men  in  this  life :  and  it  is  for  your  interest  to  be  contented  rather 
with  a  hnmble  station,  well  filled,  than  to  shock  every  body  with  failures,  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  contrast  with  the  ostentation  of  their  promises.  And  thus  he  *  saves  a  near 
relation  from  making  a  fool  of  himself^  by  attempting  what  was  as  much  beyond  his  ca* 
pacity,  as  an  epic  poem  I'    But  another  case  still  more  forcibly  illustrates  his  virtue : 

'  A  man  cam*  to  me  u  a  candidal*  for  the  place  of  mj  aertant,  jiut  then  racant.  He  had  tha 
repntation  of  haTins  dabbled  a  little  in  our  art ;  eone  raid  not  without  merit  What  itartled  me, 
however,  wae,  that  he  anppoeed  this  art  to  be  part  of  his  regular  dutiea  in  my  Mrviee.  Now  that 
was  a  thinf  I  would  not  allow  }  lo  I  laid  at  once,  *  Richard,  vou  mieunderetand  my  character.  If  a 
man  will  and  muet  practise  this  difllcnlt  (and  allow  me  to  add,  danferous)  branch  of  art;  if  he  haa 
an  orerruUnf  genius  for  it,  why,  he  might  as  well  pursue  his  studies  whUe  living  in  my  service  as 
in  another's.  And  also,  I  may  observe,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  either  to  himself  or  to  the  subject 
on  whom  he  operates,  that  he  should  be  guided  by  men  of  more  taste  than  himself.  Genius  may 
do  much,  but  long  study  of  the  art  mu<it  idways  entitle  a  man  to  offer  adfice.    So  far  I  will  goj 

Seneral  principles  I  will  sugcest.  But,  as  to  any  particular  case,  once  for  all  I  will  hare  nothing  to 
n  with  it.  Never  tell  me  of  any  special  work  of  art  you  are  meditating  ;  I  set  my  ftwe  against  it 
1m  toio.  For  if  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  rery  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing  : 
and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking  and  8al]A>ath-breaking,  and  from  that  to  inciTility  and 
Droerastination.  Once  begin  upon  this  downward  path,  you  never  know  where  you  are  to  stop. 
Many  a  man  has  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other,  thnt  perhaps  he  thought  little  of  at  the 


We  have  next  a  portrait  of  an  Ultradelicate,  who  belonged  to  the  club ;  a  person  of  a 
gloomy,  misanthropical  disposition,  who  denounced  all  modem  murders  as  vicious  abor- 
tions, belonging  to  no  authentic  school  of  art.  Tasteful  murder  was  his  pet,  his  hobby- 
horse. He  snarled  at  the  finest  performances  of  our  own  age,  as  deficient  in  manner, 
place,  and  time.  He  gradually  grew  more  and  more  fierce  and  truculent ;  and  at  length, 
went  about  muttering  and  growling  continually.  *  Wherever  you  met  him,  he  was  soli- 
loquising, and  saying,  '  Despicable  pretender!  —  without  grouping —  without  two  ideas 

upon  handling —  without '    And  there  you  lost  him!'    He  considered  the  French 

Revolution  as  having  been  the  great  cause  of  degeneration  in  murder.  '  Very  soon,  Sir,' 
he  used  to  say,  *  men  will  have  lost  the  art  of  killing  poultry :  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
art  will  have  perished  !'•••*  Even  dogs  are  not  what  they  were,  Sir  —  not  what 
they  should  be.  I  remember  in  my  grandfather's  time  that  some  dogs  had  an  idea  of 
murder.  1  have  known  a  mastiff  lie  in  ambush  for  a  rival,  Sir,  and  murder  him  with 
pleasing  circumstances  of  good  taste.    Yes,  Sir.  I  k»eW  a  tom-cat  that  was  an  assassin. 

But  now '    And  then,  the  subject  growing  too  painful,  he  would  dash  his  hand  to 

his  forehead,  and  depart  abruptly,  in  a  homeward  direction.  But  soon  after,  a  London 
morning  paper  records  a  murder,  *the  most  superb  of  the  century,  by  many  degrees,' 
which  had  occuned  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis : 

*  He  had  received  the  account  by  express,  despatched  by  a  correspondent  In  town,  who  watched  the 
progress  of  art  on  his  behalf,  with  a  general  commission  to  send  off  a  special  express,  at  whatever 
cost,  in  the  event  of  any  estimsA>le  works  appearing ;  how  much  more  upon  occasion  of  anc  ^Im 
mUru  in  art!  The  express  arrived  in  the  night  time ;  be  was  then  gone  to  bed.  He  had  been  mut- 
tering and  grumbling  for  hours,  but  of  course  he  was  called  up.  He  knocked  over  the  porter  on 
his  road  to  the  reading-room  ;  he  seised  every  man's  hand  as  he  passed  htm ;  wroug  it  almost  fran- 
tically, and  kept  ^jarulaiing,  *  Why,  now,  here 's  something  like  a  murder !  —  this  is  the  real  thing! 
this  is  genuine !  —  thli  is  what  you  can  approve,  can  recommend  to  a  friend :  this  —  says  every  m«n 
on  reflection  —  this  is  the  thing  that  ought  to  be!*  Then,  looking  at  particular  friends,  he  said, 
*  Why,  Jack,  how  are  yon  ?  Why,  Tom.  how  are  yon  Y  Bless  me,  you  look  ten  years  younger  than 
when  I  last  saw  you !'  *  No,  Sir,'  I  replied,  *  it  is  yon  who  look  ten  years  younger.'  *  Do  I V  well  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  I  did  }  such  works  are  enough  to  make  us  all  young !' 

Now  to  the  million,  such  a  character  would  seem  to  have  a '  smack  of  Tartarus,  and 
the  souls  in  bale ;'  but  we  defy  any  one  to  peruse  the  article  in  question,  without  im- 
bibing the  idea  that  he  was  a  sort  of  Bbumbubll  among  his  fellows  of  the  club;  one  who 
is  made  unhappy  by  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  a  nice  taste  is  not  rather  a  curse  than  a 
blessing,  since  for  that  very  reason  one  is  pleased  with  fewer  things  I 
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At  the  dinner,  among  other  ancient  *  artists*  who  are  rapturously  toasted,  are  the 
Jewish  Sciariit  a  band  of  murderers,  who,  during  the  early  years  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
prosecuted  their  studies  in  the  art  in  a  very  no^el  nuinner ;  'tooling*  with  small  scyme- 
ters,  and  operating  upon  a  priest  officiating  in  the  temple  at  mid-day,  'as  beautifully  as 
if  they  had  him  alone,  on  a  moonless  night,  in  a  dark  lane.'  Those  early  and  eminent 
artists,  the  Assyrian  assassins,  in  the  period  of  the  Crusaders,  are  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
mode  of  tooling  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  is  highly  commended.  A  striking  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  earliest  work  of  antediluvian  art,  is  submitted  by  one  of  the 
members ;  namely,  that  the  quarrel  of  Cain  with  Abel,  was  about  a  young  woman,  and 
that,  by  various  accounts,  Cain  had  tooled  with  his  teeth,  instead  of  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass,  *  which  latter  is  the  tooling  adopted  by  most  painters.*  This,  however,  is  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  ancient  operose  commentary  on  Genesis,  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  is  con- 
sidered of  questionable  authenticity.  'It  is  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  sensibility,*  says 
our  connoisseur,  '  to  know,  that  as  science  expanded,  sounder  views  were  adopted  touch- 
ing the  quality  of  Cain's  tooling;*  one  author  contending  for  a  pitch«fork,  Saint  Caar- 
aosTOM  for  a  sword,  Irekjbus  for  a  scythe,  and  PnvDsivTius  for  a  hedging-knife.  In  pre- 
facing the  toast, '  Our  Irish  friends,  and  a  speedy  revolution  in  their  mode  of  tooling,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  art,*  the  mover  ^kes  occasion  to  observe: 

'  Gettt1sni«n,  1  'II  tell  yrni  the  plain  trttth.  Every  day  of  th«  year  we  take  up  a  paper,  we  read  the 
openinfT  of  a  murder.  We  ftay,  tliia  is  good  —  tbii  i«  cbarminf  —  thie  it  excellent !  But,  behold 
you!  scarcely  hnvewe  read  a  littlefarther.berore  the  word  Tipperary  or  Bali lua-sometbinir, betray* 
the  Irish  maiiufacTture.  Iii>tantly  we  loathe  it :  we  call  to  the  Mailer ;  we  tay,  *  Waiter,  take  away 
this  paper ;  srod  i(  out  of  thn  houKe  ;  it  i«  absolutely  offeaaive  to  all  just  taste.'  I  appeal  to  crerj 
man  « liether,  on  findinir  a  no u rdcr  (other wiso  perhaps  promising  eoouifh,)  to  be  Irish,  be  does  not 
feel  btiiisflf  as  much  insulted  as  when  Biadcira  being  ordered,  he  finds  it  to  be  Cape ;  or  wheu, taking 
up  what  he  believes  to  be  a  mushrnom,  it  turna  out  what  children  call  a  toad-atool.  Tithes,  politic*, 
or  something  nrong  in  principle,  vitiate  every  Irish  murder,  iientlemen,  this  must  be  reformed,  or 
Irelaud  will  not  be  a  land  to  live  in  ;  at  least,  if  we  do  live  there,  we  must  import  all  oitr  mardar*. 
that 'a  clear!' 

We  should  consider  it  proper  to  offer  an  apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  our  space 
with  a  synopsis  of  this  paper,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  our  pages  has  ever  been 
set  ^art  for  a  consideration  of  the  Fine  Arts,  'in  all  their  various  branches.* 


'Jacob  Jonks.'  —Our  able  dramatic  correspondent,  who  for  five  years  has  kept  our 
readers  advised  of  all  theatrical  matters  sppertaining  to  the  Pabk  Thcatrs,  has  turned 
his  fine  satirical  powers  to  good  account,  in  the  present  number,  by  burlesqueing,  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself,  the  species  of  trashy,  clap- trap  drama,  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Like  a  kindred  mind,  in  these  pages,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  has,  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  Jones,  and  his  dramatic  abortion,  'aspired  to  holds  candle  to  superior 
worth  ;*  to  flash  the  gems  of  '  The  Gladiator'  full  upon  the  pubUc  eye.  Half  the  produc- 
tions written  for  the  modern  stage  are  utterly  contemptible,  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Setting  aside  the  dramatic  magnates,  as  Knowlss,  and  a  very  few  kindred  spirits,  of  the 
better  class,  we  can  call  to  mind  scarcely  an  exception  to  this  remark.  "The  words  of 
half  the  operas  and  ballet-operas  produced  in  this  country,  are  bald  and  meagre,  to  the 
last  extreme.  '  La  Bayadere,*  with  all.its  pleasant  music,  is  ineflably  stupid,  in  this  regard. 

•  Oh  do  not  kII  your  sltlre ! 
U  jou  do,  I  'm  rare  I  thall  txpin  V 

is  a  fair  example  of  its  peculiar  merit,  as  a  literary  composition.  The  musical  compostf 
aeems,  in  most  cases,  to  direct  the  story ;  so  that '  music  expressive  of  not  being  able  to 
get  married,*  is  '  written  up  to,'  in  the  shape  of  a  match  broken  ofl",  by  a  violent  old  father 
who  suddenly  seizes  his  daughter,  while  fleeing  with  her  lover.  To  make  the  dramatis 
personae  very  miserable  through  several  acts  ;  to  deal  with  high  sounding  tropes  and 
figures ;  and  to  out-do  mother  Nature,  in  every  thing,  is  the  approved  style  of  the 
modern  play  wright,  who  would  seem  to  consider  SnAKSPSAax  as  not  only  no  model,  but 
as  '  no  great  WioAc*,  after  all  I' 
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Festival  of  Saint  Nicholas.  —  Very  pleasant  was  the  late  anniversary  festival  of 
this  ancient  patron  saint  of  all  the  Knickebbocxebs.  Were  we  to  note,  in  detail,  the 
hilarity  and  esprit  du  corps  of  the  society ;  the  numerous  speeches  and  songs,  or  the 
thousand  and  one  felicitous  incitements  to  the  merriment  and  good  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed ;  they  would  appear  comparatively  fiat  upon  paper,  being  abstracted  from  all  the 
circumstances  which  set  them  off  to  such  admirable  advantage.  It  was  a  rare  fSsast. 
Most  sumptuous  were  the  edibles  and  potables  of  the  renowned  Cozzbks  :  the  very 
tables  '  groaned,  being  bur  thened.'  And  who  that  saw  it,  will  ever  forget  the  appearance 
of  the  worthy  President,  when,  with  the  rosy  reflection  of  his  official  badge  in  his  plump, 
handsome  face,  and  his  head  covered  with  thfi  veritable  cocked  hat  of  old  *  Hard  Koppig 
Piet,'  he  rose,  and  with  true  Dutch  deliberation,  detailed  the  condition  and  doings  of  the 
Society,  and  rejoiced  over  the  prospect  of  a  new  hall  for  its  use,  to  be  erected  on  the 
Bowling  Green,  with  the  aid  of  two  hundred  thousand  guilders,  to  be  raised  in  Europe, 
as  is  the  manner  of  the  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  Society  I  Then  the  happy,  unpreme- 
ditated speeches  of  the  Presidents  of  the  other  benevolent  societies — the  *  German,'  the 
*  New-England,'  (or  *  Saint  Jonathan  T)  the  'Saint  Patricks/  and  the  *  Saint  An- 
drews ;  not  forgetting  the  High  Dutch  address  from  the  venerable  and  reverend  Long* 
Island  member,  so  soft  and  flowing,  and  so  perfectly  intelli^hle — to  every  one  who 
understood  it  I  The  sable  attendants  flitted  about,  in  the  quaint  livery  of  the  time  of 
Peteb  Stutvesant;  bearing  in  the  fragrant  «c^nap« -^brought  direct  from  Holland,  in 
long,  curiously-shaped  earthen  jugs,  by  that  indefatigable  purveyor  of  all  that  is  choice 
and  rich  in  vinous  and  spiritual  fluids,  Gilbert  Davis '—and  passing  around  the  long 
pipes  to  each  delighted  guest.  Yes,  reader,  it  teas  a  rich  scene,  when  the  pipes  were 
lighted,  and  looking  back  through  the  gathering  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  the  mist  of  years, 
the  famous  putch  worthies  of  the  olden  time  were  called  up  in  long  review.  And  these 
illusions  were  strengthened,  ever  and  anon,  by  the  passing  remarks  of  the  hour.  Mr. 
Davis  had  but  just  returned  from  Holland,  where  he  had  secured  the  identical  arm-chair 
of  no  less  a  personage  than  Hendbick  Hudson  ;  and  there  it  stood  before  the  Society. 
He  told  us,  too,  what  a  great  people —  beyond  all  conception  on  this  side  the  water  —  the 
sons  of  Saint  Nicholas  are,  in  their  mother  country*  They  not  only  made  the  best 
scknaps  in  the  known  world,  but  they  were  making  land,  the  finest  pasture  land  in 
Christendom,  with  a  perseverance  known  only  to  the  Dutch,  by  pumping  out  the  wa- 
ters of  the  sea !  They  had  just  exhausted  one  sea,  and  were  now  engaged  upon  another, 
the  'Sea of  Harlaem,'  which  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  nine  wide,  containing  twenty- 
eight  thousand  acres  of  water,  sixteen  feet  deep.  There  blows  no  'ill  wind'  in  Holland. 
A  gale  stands  but  a  poor  chance  there.  It  is  used  up  at  once,  by  the  thickly-planted 
wind-mills,  which  turn  the  machinery  that  is  pumping  out  vast  dyke-enclosed  seas. 
Mr.  Davis  gave  his  hearers,  also,  some  pleasant  characteristics  of  our  '  brethren  across 
the  water,'  which  agree  marvellously  with  the  records  of  our  excellent  progenitor,  the 
renowned  historian  of  New-Amsterdam.  He  said  that  if  a  traveller  were  to  ask  of  a 
true  Dutchman  the  distance  from  the  Hague  to  Delft,  he  would  reply,  '  three  pipes ;'  and 
from  Delft  to  Rotterdam, 'four  pipes.'  'Generally  speaking,'  said  Mr.  Davis,  'he 
comes  out  to  a  minute.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  true,  his  pipe  will  be  a  few  seconds 
ahead :  yet  again  he  will  beat  his  pipe,  which  is  considered  a  great  triumph  of  travel !' 
And  thus,  sparkling  like  his  own  exquisite  'Nuptial'  or  'Duverzenay*  champaigne,  Mr. 
Davis  went  on ;  until  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facile  wit  and  spirited  poet  to  succeed  him, 
and  make  one  of  the  most  felicitous  and  natural  speeches  of  the  evening.  After  this,  we 
tarried  but  to  hear  a  melodious  episode  in  the  private  history  of 

*  Mynheer  Van  Dunk,  who  never  was  drunk. 
Yet  drank  brandy  and  water  gaily  ; 
Quenching  his  tbirit  with  two  quarts  of  the  firat, 
To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  doily  l* 

And  then,  with  a  congenial  son  of  Saint  Nicholas,  we  sought  our  abode,  in  the  '  sma' 
hours  beyond  the  twelve,'  happy  in  the  recollection  of  an  evening  of  unembittered  en- 
joyment, '  whi«h  the  adverse  fates  cannot  annuL' 
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'A  Cbaptsk  oh  Cats.'  —  Some  six  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  this  Magazine  an 
article  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen  of  a  contributor  since  more  widely  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  desultory  papers  under  the  head  of  *  OUapodiana,*  It  was  a  story  of  true 
love,  wrought  into  a  *  coarse'  any  thing  but  smooth,  by  reason  that  the  author4oTcr 
killed  his  mistress'  fiBivohi e  cat,  one  mid-summer  night,  in  a  moment  of  intense  excite> 
ment.  As  we  have  some  thousands  more  of  readers  now  than  when  the  '  Chapter  cm 
Cats '  first  ^)peared  in  these  pages,  we  shall  make  no  m)ology  for  quoting  a  description 
of  the  murder  in  question.  The  narrator,  a  young  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who  has  lost  a 
cause  during  the  day,  tosses  in  'restless  ecstacy'  upon  his  bed,  until  late  at  night,  think* 
ing  alternately  of  his  mistress  and  his  misfortune.    At  length  he  fidls  asleep : 

'  I  could  not  have  alumbcrd  ov«r  tea  minutes,  before  I  wet  awakened  by  the  aoct  oatraf  eons 
eaterwanlinf  that  ever  stiinf  the  hunan  ear.  I  aroM  in  a  Airy,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
All  waa  stilt.  The  eante  for  outcry  appeared  to  hare  ceased.  Now  and  then  there  was  a  low,  frot- 
tural  wail,  between  a  suppressed  ^nnt  and  squeal ;  but  it  was  so  faint  that  nothing  conld  hare 
lired  *twizt  that  and  silence.  AAer  a  listening  probation  of  a  few  minutes,!  slunk  back  into  my 
sheets. 

*  I  had  scarcely  dosed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  obnoxious  rocifemtioas  arose  afain.  Tkey 
were  fierce,  ill-natured,  and  shrilt  I  arose  again,  rexed  beyond  endurance.  All  was  qaiet  ia  a 
moment  I  am  not  giren  to  profanity  ;  I  deem  it  foolish  and  wicked ;  but  on  this  occasion,  alter 
stretching  my  body,  like  a  sheeted  ghost,  half  out  of  the  window,  and  gaxing  into  the  shadows  of 
the  garden  to  disoorer  the  object  of  my  annoyance,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  spiteflal  roice,  which 
expresaed  my  concentrated  hate :  *  i7— ■  thai  eat  P 

'  *  Young  gentleman,'  said  a  passing  guardian  of  the  night,  from  the  street,  *you  had  better  pc^ 
your  head  in,  and  stop  your  noise.    If  jou  don%  you  will  rue  it ;  mind-I-tell-ye.* 

* '  Look  here,  old  Charley,'  said  I,  in  return,  *  don't  be  impertinent.  It  is  yonr  business  to  pre- 
serre  the  peace,  and  to  obriate  erery  eril  that  loohs  dbgracions  in  the  city's  eye.  You  guard  the 
slumbers  of  her  citisens ;  and  if  you  expect  a  dollar  from  me  at  Christmas,  for  the  poetry  in  y<Mir 
aext  annual  address,  yon  will  perform  what  I  now  request,  and  what  it  ii»  your  solemn  and  bounden 
duty  to  do.  Spring  your  rattle  ;  comprehend  that  ragrom  cat,  and  take  her  to  the  watch-house.  I 
will  appear  as  plaintiff  against  the  quadruped,  before  the  mayor.  In  the  morning.  Her  character  Is 
bad  — ner  habits  are  scandalous.' 

*  *  Oh,  pshaw  r  said  the  watchman,  as  he  went  clattering  up  the  street,  singing  *  N'har  pa-a^et 
dwelre  o'gloek,'aad  a  glowdee  mom  !* 

Again  he  drops  into  a  fitlul  alumber,  which  has  its  issue  as  follows : 

*  I  cannot  declare  to  a  second  how  l^oog  my  fitful  slumber  lasted,  before  I  was  startled  tttim.  my 
bed  by  a  yell,  which  proceeded  apparently  from  a  cat  in  my  room.  I  had  just  been  dreaming  of  a 
great  mouser,  with  ears  like  a  jackass,  and  claws,  armed  with  long  *  pickers  and  stingers,*  sitting  on 
my  bosom,  and  sucking  away  my  breath.  I  sprang  at  once  into  ue  middle  of  the  room.  I  searched 
erery  where  —  nothing  was  ia  the  apartment.  Then  there  rushed  toward  the  zenith  one  unirerBal 
cat^ehriek,  which  went  echoing  off  oa  Che  iught*wiad  like  the  rererberaiion  of  a  sharp  thandar 
peal. 

'  My  blood  was  now  iqy  for  rengeance.  One  hungry  and  fiery  wish  to  destroy  that  diabolical 
eaterwauler,  took  poasession  of  my  soul.  At  that  instant,  the  clock  struck  one.  It  was  the  death 
knell  of  the  feline  rocalist.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  in  the  light  of  a  stray  lot  of  moon- 
shine, streaming  through  the  tall  chimneys  to  the  souih-east.  1  saw  Miss  Dillon's  romantic  (krorite. 
alternately  cooing  and  fighting  with  a  large  mouser  of  the  neighborhood,  that  I  had  seen  for  sereral 
aAernoons  prerioos,  walking  leisurely  along  the  garden  wall,  as  if  absorbed  iu  deep  meditation, 
and  forming  some  libertine  resolve.  In  fine,  tboy  each  seemed  saturate  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gnome 
king,  Umbriel,  in  the  drama,  when  he 

*  MalkMl  •bKMd. 

Urging  the  wolf  to  tear  the  baffoitK* 

The  death  of  one  of  these  noisy  belligerants  being  determined  on,  I  looked  round  my  room  for  tka 
tools  of  retribution.  Not  a  moreable  thing,  howerer,  could  I  discorer,  sare  a  new  pitcher,  which 
bad  been  sent  home  Chat  rery  day,  and  to  which  my  name  and  address  were  appended  on  a  bit  of 
card.  I  filatched  it  with  desperate  fhry,  and  pouring  into  my  bowl  the  water  conuined  in  it,  I 
poised  it  in  my  hand  for  the  deadly  heare.  I  had  been  a  member  of  a  quoit  club  in  the  country, 
and  the  principles  of  a  derer  throw  were  familiar  to  me.  I  resolved  to  make  the  ressel  describe 
what  is  called  in  philosophy  a  pmrmboUc  carve,  so  that  while  it  knocked  out  the  brains  of  one  coas- 
batant,  it  should  effectually  admonish  the  surriror  of  the  iniquity  of  his  doings.  I  approached  the 
window  <~  balanced  the  pitcher — and  then  drave  it  home.  Its  reception  was  acknowledged  by  a 
loud,  choking  squall  —  a  faint  yell  of  agony,  and  then  a  respectful  silence.  Satisfied  that  my  pitcher 
had  been  broken  at  the  fountain  of  life,  and  that  the  silent  tabby  would  not  soon  tune  her  pipes 
again,  I  retired  to  bed,  and  slept  with  the  serenity  and  comfort  of  one  who  is  conscious  of  baring 
performed  a  virtuous  action.  In  the  morning,  the  cat  was  found  'keeled  up '  on  a  bed  of  pinka, 
with  her  head  broken  in,  and  her  ancient  and  renerable  whiskers  dabblml  in  blood.  The  shatterad 
pitcher  lay  by  her  side.    The  ressel  had  done  ito  worst  —  so  had  my  rictim.' 

The  card  on  the  handle  of  the  pitcher  reveals  the  murderer,  and  the  writer*s  little 
lore  afi^s  are  at  an  end. 
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Our  object  in  making  these  extracts,  is  to  point  the  small  end  of  an  insinuation,  that 
good  Sir  CHRisTOPHEa  Nosth,  of '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  when  he  conceived  his  '  Cur- 
sory Cogitations  Concerning  Cats,'  in  the  last  number  of  our  Edinburgh  contemporary, 
had  the  whole  story  in  his  mind's  eye.  His  own  sketch  is  in  his  most  felicitous  vein« 
In  visiting  a  worthy  aunt  in  the  country,  Chsistopuka  encounters  an  ancient  acquain- 
tance, in  the  person  of  'old  Thomas,  the  Tortoise-shelly,'  who  rubs  his  sleek  sides  against 
his  right  leg,  and  purrs  him  a  most  hospitable  welcome.  The  professor  fiiUs  into  a 
reminiscential  mood,  and  traces  his  feline  friend's  history,  from  earliest  kittenhood,  up- 
ward, including  all  the  tricks  which  were  played  him  by  the  juveniles,  such  as  sealing 
back  his  ears,  shoeing  him  wiih  walnut- shells,  etc.  Taking  the  praises  of  the  cat  spe- 
cies, by  Scott  and  SouTHBY,as  well-deserved,  Chbistopheb  avows  his  intention  of  one 
day  'setting  up  a  Grimalkin'  (as  one  would  set  up  a  carriage,)  himself.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  of  Montaionb,  his  opinion,  touching  the  intelligence  of  this  much-abused 
animal,  who  says :  '  When  my  cat  and  I  entertain  each  other  with  mutual  apish  tricks, 
as  playing  with  a  garter,  who  knows  but  that  I  make  my  cat  more  sport  than  she  makes 
mel  Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her  time  to  begin  or  to  refuse  to  play, 
as  freely  as  myself  have  1  Nay,  who  knows  but  that  it  is  a  defect  of  my  not  under- 
standing her  language,  (for  doubtless  cats  talk  and  reason  with  one  another,)  that  we 
agree  no  better ;  and  who  knows  but  that  she  pities  me  for  being  no  wiser  than  to  play 
with  her,  and  laughs  and  censures  my  folly  in  making  sport  for  her  when  we  two  play 
together?' 

But  proceed  we  to  our  quotations.  And  here  we  must  ask  the  reader  whether  it  has 
not  been  a  long  time  since  he  encountered  any  thing  in  the  mock-heroic  vein  half  so  well 
executed  as  the  subjoined : 

'  Well,  thank  goodness,  here  we  are  at  homo  j  and  not  before  it  is  hich  time,  either ;  for  there 
speak  the  tongues,  of  which  Time  hat  as  many  as  Rumor,  though  he  finds  hot  a  far  more  scanty 
audience.  One,  two,  three!  Twelve  o'clock,  by  all  that 's  horological!  Alas  for  twelte  o'clock! 
No  longer  is  it  the  *  very  witching  time  of  night'  that  it  was  wont  to  be;  no  longer,  at  its  pealing 
summons,  the  spiritual  world  sends  forth  its  denizens  to  frighten  us  *  fools  of  natare '  out  of  what 
few  senses  we  possess.  Chureb^yards  groan  no  more  ;  and  though,  indeed,  the  graves  do  still  *  give 
np  their  dead,*  it  is  only  to  the  hands  oi  the  body-snatcher.  In  our  modern  midnights,  staJr>caset 
creak,  and  candles  hum  blue,  in  vain.  Does  a  door  Hy  suddenly  open  1  —  we  only  confound  the 
wind,  and  slam  it  to  again.  Is  a  mysterious  scratching  heard  1  —  we  do  but  anathematize  a  rat,  and 
turn  over  tu  the  next  page  of  our  book.  Armed  in  the  strength  of  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  can  smiln  at  the 'airy  tongues*  and  echoing  footlklls,  the  hollow  moans  and  clanking  chains, 
which  terrified  our  grand-mothers.  There !  that  very  sound  that  rose  half  a  second  ago,  and  has 
hardly  yet  died  away,  would,  under  the  reign  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  have  thrown  a  whole  boarding- 
school  into  hysterics.  Again  !  It  mif^ht  almost  be  taken  for  the  voice  of  some  indignant  ghost, be- 
moaning himself  on  his  firewell  ramble,  and  pouring  forth  a  melancholy  VaU  to  his  once  constant 
occupation,  so  rapidly  falling  away  before  the  cock*crow  of  that  mental  nbanticleer,  the  School- 
master Abroad.  Once  more !  Then  must  we  risk  a  cold,  and  look  out  into  the  moonlight.  Pshaw  ! 
that  our  ususlly  occurste  earn  should  have  been  pnzzind  by  old  Biddy  8klnflint*s  torn  cat,  on  the 
opposite  house-top !  The  old  rascal  has  just  emerged  for  his  midoigbt  ramble,  and  is  merely  giving 
notice  to  the  feline  neighb(»rhood  that  he  would  be  glad  of  a  companion.  And  lo !  obedient  to  the 
summons,  from  the  adjoioinr  gutter,  peereth  forth  tne  head  of  the  velvet-garbed  Tib,  prime  fkvo- 
rite  of  the  venerable  Crri»elda  Penniluve,  whom  boys  irreverent  do  denominate  Gnzel :  and  now, 
along  the  very  yer^t  of  the  parapet  paceth  the  daring  heroine,  greeting,  with  many  a  loving  tones 
the  ear  of  the  expectant  Tom ;  and  now  she  scales,  at  one  bound,  the  opposing  tiles,  and  stands  bv 
his  side  on  the  summit :  they  purr  —  they  wave  backward  and  forward  tneir  gentle  tails  —  they  rub 
together  their  loving  sides  ana  affectionate  noses  —  entranced  in  an  ecstacy  of  happiness  too  deep 
for  caterwauling. 

'  But  see  where,  urged  on  by  the  *  green*eyed  monster  *  Jealousy,  stealeth  toward  the  pair  the  nn- 
soen  Bob,  f.ord  Paramount  in  the  affections  of  the  chaste  Susannah  Witherspoou !  Proudly  arches 
his  indignant  back,  and  far  flashes  his  passion-glaring  eye !  With  one  mighty  leap  he  alights  flill 
in  front  of  the  astonished  Tom,  who,  startled  yet  undismayed,  coutemptnously  spitting  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  collecteth  all  his  force  fur  the  inevitable  struggle ;  while,  not  far  removed,  the  affrighted 
Tib,  (a  feline  Dejanira,)  awaiteth  in  piteous  suspense  the  issue  of  the  tremendous  conflict,  sending 
forth,  ever  and  anon,  her  sad  mowings  for  the  danger  of  her  Csvered  champion.  Him,  regardlese 
of  her  wo,  seizeth  with  tenacious  talon  the  infuriated  Bob,  not  unresisted  by  toeth  and  claw  en  the 
part  of  the  assailed  :  and  now  more  shrilly  soundeth  the  plaintive  voice  of  her, '  UUrrim^  telli 
cmua  ;*  more  loudly  peal  the  yells  of  the  maddened  rivals,  as,  locked  in  an  inextricable  embmee, 
they  wage  the  unrelenting  warlkre,  nobly  emulous  of  those  traditionary  warriors  of  the  tribe,  who 
erst,  in  fair  Kilkenny,  swallowed  each  other,  in  the  intensky  of  their  rafe,  leaving  behhad  them  not 
a  wreck,  save  the  tip  of  a  single  tail,  to  point  out  the  scene  of  cannibalism.  And  now  Arom  many 
an-  attic  window  protrodeth  many  a  night-capped  head,  disturbed  ft-om  its  peacefkil  pillow  by  the 
Airy  of  the  strife  ;  and  rise  to  many  a  tongue  curses  *  not  load  but  deep  *  upon  eats  in  general,  and 
the  unconscious  combatants  in  particular.  In  vain ;  fkst  and  Ikr,  along  the  echoing  rooft,  speed  to 
the  eeeiM  the  partUaus  of  either  chief,  to  mingle  in  the  gathering  «•«&«.    Not  otherwise,  when  in 
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thit  clftuic  r«f  ioa  wh«r«  seT«n  dlMinct  dials  proclain  the  proyrMi  of  tine,  womm  dariof  yonth  of 
Mttuttvr,  withbeart«cuUinf  words,  halk  aroused  the  iDdi^ustiuo  of  Coouaufcht's  hardy  son,  froai 
every  quarter  of  the  surrounding  territory  pour  forth  the  children  of  potato-bMrinft  leme,  rejoiciof 
in  the  anticipation  of  battle,  regardless  of  the  cause,  in  aid  of  either  dispatiint :  till,  plsufred  into 
tlie  thicitest  of  the  fray,  and  undisceminf  frtend  from  foe,  in  the  excess  of  their  exciiemeot,  they 
deal  forth  their  blows  indiscrimiuately  on  all  around  them,  to  the  great  glory  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  the  exceeding  terror  of  the  new  police.  Positively  the  sceneis  growing  exciting  1  The  combat 
deepens!  'On, ye  brave,  who  rush  to  glory  or—'  Hah!  yonder  old  gentleman  in  the  attie, 
provoked  beyond  forbearance,  is  growing  desperate {  be  is  about  to  purchase  a  nif  hfs  qoiat  at 
an  awful  sacrifice  of  crockery !  We  see  him  nervously  grasping  his  water-jug  in  his  better 
hand,  evidently  balancing  io  his  mind  the  wrath  of  his  landlsdy  against  his  own  personal  com<> 
forts;  he  longs,  yet  lingers:  now  he  raises, as  if  resolved,  the  dreadful  missile;  and  now  agaia 
inuginalion  ctiojures  up  the  morning's  frowns  and  ehidiags.  and  he  wavers  In  his  bold  design. 
To  the  rescue!  bo!  A  reinforcement  of  nu  less  than  three  sturdy  Toms  rushing  to  the  fray 
catches  his  eye.  He  hesitates  no  longer.  He  elevates  the  deathofraught  engine;  he  whirls  it 
forward.  Bah !  a  bad  shot,  but  effectual :  crash  goes  the  jog  upon  the  tiles,  into  ten  thoosand 
fragments!  Bursts  forth  one  loud,  short,  tiimultaoeous  screech,  followed  by  a  sound  as  of  mock 
spitting !    Five-and*tweuty  tails  stream  and  whirl  aloft  for  a  moment,  like  meteors,  and 

•  Have  thef  rmIicH  In  earlh,  or  Tanitlie^  in  air  1 
W«  Mt  not,  we  know  iioi<— but  noihluf  ia  liiLre.' 

*  Spkaxino  of  cats/  did  you  ever  meet,  good  reader,  with  a  newly  invented  mumcal 
instrument,  termed,  if  we  remember  aright,  *  The  Category  ?'  It  is  much  in  the  form 
of  a  piano-forte;  but  where  the  twanging  wires  and  little  hammers  should  be,  there 
stand,  each  in  his  narrow  stall,  a  row  of  feline  quadrupeds,  in  regular  gradation,  from  the 
hoarse,  surly  Tom,  down  to  the  wee  thing  just  verging  upon  blooming  kittenhood.  Clo- 
sing  the  top,  you  observe  in  front,  in  place  of  ivory  keys,  the  tails  of  the  imprisoned  in- 
mates protruding  from  small  holes,  corresponding  with  the  musical  scale.  The  friend 
who  invented  this  animated  musical-box,  desired  us  to  essay  an  air  upon  it ;  but  know- 
ing no  touch  of  it,  we  modestly  decUned.  '  Look  you,'  said  he^ '  these  are  the  stops  ;* 
and  thereupon,  governing  the  ventiges,  he  proceeded  to  favor  tis  with  '  Bid  me  DiX' 
couTBt^*  which  he  performed  with  great  delicacy  of  'touch,*  and  tasteful  'fingering;'  in- 
troducing occasional  shakes  and  flourishes,  which  upon  a  piano  would  have  been  of  dif- 
ficult execution,  but  upon  the  *  Category '  were  given  with  great  ease ;  as,  by  along  and 
a  strong  pull  upon  any  given  note,  the  tone  could  be  prolonged  and  varied,  with  delicate 
shades  of  sound,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer.  A  true  master  of  the  instrument,  run- 
ning his  hand  lightly  over  the  tail-keys,  may  cause  it  to  discourse  most  eloquent  music; 
and  it  is  only  when  new  beginners  are '  practising'  upon  it,  that  it  becomes  somewhat  wea- 
risome and  disagreeable.  Indeed,  to  be  listeners,  upon  compulsion,  to  the  lessons  of  raw 
pupils,  is  what  is  meant  by  being  '  in  a  category.'  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  the  increas- 
ing repute  of  this  instrument  bids  fair  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  the  feline  population, 
whose  more  legitimate  business  it  should  be,  to  guard  the  community  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  *rats,  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer.'  Th^e  is  reason  to  fear,  also,  on  another 
account,  that  the  demand  for  cats  and  kittens  will  soon  greatly  exceed  the  supply- 
Awaiting,  recently,  'half  a  dozen  on  a  chafing-dish,'  (oysters,  not  kittens,)  at  one  of  our 
thousand  eating-houses,  a  young  man  came  in,  took  the  unoccupied  chair  by  our  side^ 
and  called  for  an  '  Irish  stew,'  a  savory  Salmagundi  sort  of  dish,  much  desiderated  by 
many  hurried  'relish'-eaters.  The  order  was  repeated  by  the  proprietor,  but  the  'stew' 
came  not.  '  Come,  make  baste  with  that  I'  cried  the  hungry  customer ;  but  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  '  stew,^  save  the  one  into  which  he  was  evidently  working  himself  at 
the  delay.  At  this  moment,  amidst  the  hiss  of  frying  sausages,  and  the  splutter  of  ome- 
lets, there  arose  from  the  adjoining  kitchen  a  piercing  cat-shriek,  ending  in  a  subdued, 
dying  growl.  Up  jumped  the  impatient  customer,  and  jerking  his  hat  down  upon  his 
head,  with  decided  emphasis,  be  exclaimed :  'Look  o'  here,  now!  —  if  you're  killin* 
them  cats,  I  can't  wait  I  I  thought  you  said  the  stew  vna  ready  P  —  and  away  he 
popped.  All  these  are  alarming  portents.  Who  knows  that  there  enter  not  largely 
into  other  dishes  the  same  ingredients?  Doubtless,  were  he  to  speak  the  truth,  our 
restaurateur  would  say,  vrith  his  London  prototjrpe : '  It 's  the  seasonin'  as  does  it ;  they 
are  aU  made  o'  them  noble  animals.    I  seasons  'em  for  beef-steak,  Weal,  or  kidney,  'cor- 
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ding  to  the  demand ;  and  I  can  make  a  weal  a  beef-steak,  or  a  beef-ateaka  kidney,  or  any 
on  'em  a  mutton,  at  a  minute's  notice,  just  as  the  market  changes,  and  appetites  warys !' 
Ollapod's  story  of  the  wag  who  insinuated  to  a  western  sausage-dealer,  *  Where  you  see 
many  o'  them  sassengers,  you  don't  never  see  no  dogs!*  was  sometime  a  paradox ;  foiat 
the  times  give  it  proof. 


*  DECEBfBsa. — Time!  thou  relentless  mower  of  earth's  fresh  and  withered  flowers  { 
thou  that  extinguishest,  unsparing  and  unpitying,  alike  the  pale  blue  violets,  that  peep 
out  in  early  spring,  from  among  ephemeral  snow-banks,  like  soft  blue  eyes  from  beneath 
the  white  and  polished  brow  of  woman ;  the  tender  apple-Uossoms  that  render  the 
breath  of  May  a  fragrance ;  the  blushing  roses,  that  make  the  path  of  June  a  trhimph  s 
and  the  unnumbered  sun-lit,  gorgeous  flowers,  that  summer  receives,  like  Semele*s  golden 
shower,  from  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun ;  now  hast  thou  come  to  gather,  in  the 
stem,  resistless  sweep  of  thy  earth-compelling  scythe,  thy  last  pale  victims;  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,  the  unfragrant,  withered  grass,  the  sallow,  sickly  flower — all  thai 
remains  of  earth's  departed  glory — to  entwine  in  the  varied  wreath  of  triumph  on  thy 
brow !  As  thou  goest  forth  unwearied  to  this  thy  final  task,  behold  the  mountains,  th|r 
mute  chroniclers,  imploring  thee  to  spare ;  while  round  their  toi^a,  the  clouds  that  till 
now,  unconscious  of  thy  fatal  aim,  frolicked  and  gambolled  in  the  pure  blue  depths  of 
heaven,  weeping  briefly  for  joy,  and  building  there,  for  thy  summer  progress,  bright 
palaces,  gorgeous  fanes,  and  triumphal  arches,  that,  midway  between  earth  and  heaven, 
belong  to  neither,  yet  partake  of  both,  as  best  beseems  thy  demi-god-like  nature,  now 
crowd  together  in  dense  and  frowning  massea,  weeping  incessantly  among  the  howling 
winds.  Ay,  and  when  they  find  that  thou  relentest  not,  but  art  resolved  to  lay  waste 
the  land,  they  restrain  their  unavailing  tears,  and  in  pity  gently  cast  a  snowy  mantle 
over  thy  work  of  desolation  on  the  earth.  December  is  the  stem  minister  of  wrath,  in 
thy  duodecimal  cabinet  He  it  is  that  holdeth  in  his  right  hand  the  fierce  winds  that 
engulf  argosies,  and  strand  navies.  He  it  is  that  walketh  over  the  plains,  shaking  from 
his  white  beard  the  blighting  frost,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  enchain  the  mighty 
rivers.  The  enduring  year,  that  with  firmness,  if  not  without  a  murmur,  had  seen  his 
spring  flowers,  his  summer  glories,  and  his  autumn  treasures,  fiide,  decay,  and  waste 
away  before  thine  other  instruments  of  destruction,  yieldeth  up  his  suflering  spirit,  dying 
in  December's  frosty,  ruthless  arms.  Olvbear  thy  victim  gently  to  his  rest,  and  with 
him  the  vast  load  of  human  cares  that  pressed  upon  his  bosom;  and  when  thou  reneweat 
his  youth  within  him,  and  biddest  him  live  again,  oh,  let  not  Memory,  ever  too  ready  to 
make  him  'iardels  bear,'  accumulate  too  much  of  the  old^  abandoned  burthen  upon  his 
youthful  shoulders  I  Farewell,  then,  to  the  dying  year !  And  when  old  Time  goeth  forth 
again  to  mow,  may  I  be  there  to  turn  a  winnow  for  him,  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
crushed  and  fading  flowers  that  he  streweth  around  him  in  his  giant  march !' 

Thus  fiir  wrote  one  whose  heart  is  fiiU  of  all  good  impulses,  ^n  old  friend  and  a  true^ 
amid  the  sorrowing  rains  of  a  December  day;  and  setting  our  dog  on  the  ms.,  —  (and 
many  a  rich  literary  treasure  has  that  inanimate  quadruped  laid  his  iron  paw  upon,  in 
his  time, )  —  he  forthwith  vacated  the  sanctum.  Oladl  y  have  we  appropriated  the  aflluent 
fragment ;  although  we  must  take  it  with  a  protestando  as  to  the  lament  for  the  perished 
flowers.  We  hold  the  rather,  with  the  poetical  wife  of  the  poetical  Soutrst,  who  saji^ 
very  beautifully : 

'  How  hapralr,  Imw  hmpfOf  Um  pale  flowan  dU  nruf  I 
Oh  I  eamd  we  but  return  to  eftPlh  m  M1U7  u  they ; 
Jtttt  live  a  III*  of  lamhiBe,  of  innoecacc,  •nd  Moon, 
Then  dr»p  without  decrepitude  or  p«in  into  the  tomh. 

*  The  hMiftpf,  eareleee  ereatoroa  I  of  time  tbev  take  00  hmd. 
Nor  wearj  of  hie  f reepinf .  nor  trembk  at  Me  need ; 
Nor  eich  with  aick  impatience,  and  wlab  the  HnDt  awar, 

Nor  when  *tia  done,  cry  doJefuUy,  '  Would  Ood  that  it  wwra  daj  I' 

*  And  when  their  livce  are  oTer,  thej  drop  away  to  rcat, 

UBCoaeeleoi  of  the  penal  doom,  on  holj  Nature'*  br 

No  pain  have  thejr  in  djiag.  do  ehrlnkinf  from  deca*. 
XMal  coaU  vebutretnntoeafthaaeafrilyaalhaiyl' 
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'Ths  Wind  Eueocltdoh,  thb  STOEM-wnm  !* — Afiouthern  oorrespandent  oomes 
timely  up  to  the  defence  of  Professor  Lomcfbllow,  against  the  insinuation,  thrown  out 
in  our  last  number,  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  fine  genius,  that  in  the  wild  '  Midnight 
BCass  for  the  Dying  Year,'  he  employed  the  term  '  Euroelydon  *  in  a  '  constructiva 
sense.'  Our  correspondent  says :  *  What  makes  your  friend  imagine  that  this  wind 
blows  only  in  the  Mediterranean  7  Because  it  was  first  called  Euroelydon  in  those 
r^poas  1  The  same  may  be  said  of  BortOM  and  Sirocco,  No ;  the  word  indicates  a 
north-east  wind,  coming  over  the  sea.  Look  into  any  good  Greek  lexicon,  and  you  wiU 
find  some  such  definition.  The  only  place  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  the  word  used  be- 
fore^ is  in  Paul's  shipwreck,  in  the  Acts.  Just  couult  'Robinson's  Greek  and  RnglMh 
1«6iioon  of  the  New  Testament :  <  Ei^cX^wv,  Eurodydan ;  a  tempestuous  wind :  Acts 
127  :  14  {  from  B^f,  EuTUtt  east-wind,  and«X<^wy,  a  wave.'  Paseow,  a  great  authority, 
defines  it '  a  violent  storm- wind,  which  throws  up  the  waves  of  the  sea.'  I  could  give 
you  some  doien  authorities,  were  it  necessary.  You  may  rely  upon  it.  Professor  Lone* 
vaixow  knew  what  he  was  sayings  when  he  used  the  word*'  Conclunve  1  Our  qiieni- 
loos  friend  at  the  west  will  see  at  once  that  he  did  but  stumble  upon  a  horse-eyrie^  or 
'  oiare^s-nest.' 


Tus  *  DAomREBOTTPi.'  —  We  have  seen  the  views  taken  in  Paris  by  the  *  DAOuxau- 
OTYPK,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  they  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  of 
•curiooity  and  admiration,  in  the  arts,  that  we  ever  beheld.    Their  exquisite  perfectioa 
almost  transcends  the  bounds  of  sober  belief    Let  us  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  impression  of  their  character.    Let  him  suppose  himself  standing  in  the  middle  of 
Broadway,  with  a  looking-glass  held  perpendiculazly  in  his  hand,  in  which  is  reflected 
the  street,  with  all  that  therein  is,  for  two  or  three  miles,  taking  in  the  haziest  distance. 
Then  let  him  take  the  glass  into  the  house,  and  find  the  impression  of  the  entire  view,  in 
the  softest  light  and  shade,  vividly  retained  upon  its  surface.    This  is  the  DAOusman- 
OTVPB !  The  views  themselves  are  from  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  French  metro- 
polis.   We  shall  speak  of  several  of  them  at  random,  as  the  impression  of  each  arises  in 
the  mind,  and  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  exhibition.    Take,  first,  the 
Vue  du  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  Palais  du  Justice.    Mark  the  minute  light  and  shade; 
the  perfect  clearness  of  every  object ;  the  extreme  softness  of  the  distance.    Observe  the 
dim,  hazy  aspect  of  the  picture  representing  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame^  with  Saint 
Jacques  la  Boucherie  in  the  distance.     It  was  taken  in  a  violent  storm  of  rain;  and 
how  admirably  is  even  that  fieature  of  the  view  preserved  m  the  tout  engemhle  !   Look, 
again,  at  the  view  of  the  Statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  Tuilleries,  the  Pont  dea 
Arts>  Pont  du  Carousel,  Pont  Royal,  and  the  Heights  of  Challot  in  the  distance.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  in  the  whole,  that  is  not  nature  ilaelf;  there  is  not  an  object,  even  the 
most  minute,  embraced  in  that  wide  scope,  which  was  not  in  the  original ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  one  should  have  been  omitted.    Think  of  that !    So,  too,  of  the  Tuillerisi^ 
the  Champs  Elys6es,  the  Quay  de  la  Morgue  —  in  short,  of  all  and  every  view  in  the 
whole  superb  collection.    The  shade  of  a  shadow  is  frequently  reflected  in  the  river, 
end  the  very  trees  are  taken  with  the  ahimmer  created  by  the  breeze,  imaged  in  the  water ! 
Look  where  you  will,  Paris  itself  is  before  you.     Here,  by  the  silent  sutue  of  the  great 
Henry,  how  often  has  Despair  oome  at  midnight,  to  plunge  into  eternity  1    By  the  Quay 
de  la  Morgue,  remark  the  array  of  washing-boats,  and  the  *  tidies  of  the  Suds'  hanging 
out  their  clothes,  which  almott  wave  in  the  breeze.    It  was  but  a  little  below  this  point, 
that  our  entertaining  *  American  in  Paris,'  donbtfel  of  the  purity  of  the  Seine  water, 
bought  a  filter  of  charcoal, '  to  intercept  the  petticoats,  and  other  such  artides,'  as  he 
might  previously  have  swallowed.     TTitre  is  a  view,  now,  which  Mr.  lavnie  has  helped 
to  render  femous.    It  was  acroaa  that  very  Pont  Neu^  if  wa  have  not  forgotten  the 
atory,  one  avrfiil  ni^t  in  the  tewpsamaea  timea  of  the  Fkench  revolationy  when  the 
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Ughtning  gleamed,  and  loud  claps  of  thunder  rattled  through  the  lofty,  narrow  streets, 
that  Gottfried  Wol%ang  supported  bis  headless  bride.  It  needs  bo  Victor  Hugo,  to 
tell  us  that  this  is  the  time-honored  Notre  Damt  dc  ParU.  Take  the  view  into  the 
strongest  sunlight,  by  the  window,  and  survey  with  a  glass  its  minutest  beauties.  There 
is  not  a  stone  traced  theje,  that  has  not  its  archetype  in  the  edifice.  Those  square  tow- 
ers, those  Gothic  arches  and  buttresses ;  the  rich  tracery,  and  that  enterprising  tourist 
looking  down  upon  Paris — there  they  were,  and  here  they  are  I  Look  sharp,  and  fiur 
within,  you  may  see  the  very  bells.  What  an  association!  What  tales  have  the  balls 
of  Notre  Dame  told  to  Pans  and  the  Parisians,  since  Pope  Alexander  laid  her  comer 
stone  I  One  cannot  but  feel,  while  gazing  at  this  scene,  as  did  an  eloquent  American  on 
first  encountering  similar  associations :  '  Something  strong  and  stately,  like  the  slow 
and  majestic  march  of  a  mighty  whirlwind,  sweeps  around  those  eternal  towers :  the 
mighty  processions  of  kings,  consuls,  emperors,  and  empires,  and  generations,  have 
passed  over  that  sublime  theatre.'  How  those  bells  pealed,  when  Napoleon's  sounding 
bulletins  came  in  from  Italy  and  Germany,  firom  Egypt  and  Rassia!  How,  more  re- 
cently, they  clamored  at  midnight,  when  the  tocsin  of  revolt  streamed  upon  the  hoary 
towers,  and  the  tri-eolor  floated  triumphant  from  their  summits !  But  leaving  the  times  that 
were,  let  us  come  down  to  the  days  that  are.  Near  where  you  see  that  hopeful  member 
of  the  sans  culottidea  tribe  musing  on  the  bridge,  is  the  spot  where  the  renowned  Mrs. 
Ram 8B0TT0M  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  '  statute  of  Henry  Carter,'  (Henri  C^tre,)  and 
marvelled  '  whether  he  could  be  any  relation  to  the  Cabtebs  of  Portsmouth.'  The  very 
afficfua  then  '  black-guarded  against  the  walls,'  are  still  her&  Close  at  hand,  t0O|  in 
another  frame,  are  the  'Tooleries'  and  'Penny  Royal,'  whieh  so  greatly  delighted  the 
old  lady  and  her  daughter  Lavinia. 

We  have  little  room  to  speak  of  the  'interior'  views.  We  can  only  say,  in  passing, 
that  they  9xe perfect.  Busts,  statues,  curtains,  pictures,  ar^ copied  to  the  very  life;  and 
portraits  are  included,  without  xh»po»nbUiiy  of  an  incorrect  likeness.  Indeed,  the  Da- 
ouEBBEOTTPB  will  ucvcr  do  for  portrait  painting.  Its  pictures  are  quite  too  natural,  to 
please  any  other  than  very  beautifiil  sitters.  It  has  not  the  slightest  knack  at  'fancy- 
work.'     BIatthbws  used  to  sing,  in  his  '  Trip  to  Paris :' 

*  Mrs.  Grill  if  very  ni! 

Nothing  cun  improTe  h«r, 
Until  she  tees  the  '  Tooleriet,* 

And  waddlet  ihrouf  h  the  Louvre.* 

This  was  truthful  satire,  in  the  great  mime's  day ;  but  illness,  with  sea-voyage  cureSi 
must  decline  now ;  for  who  would  throw  up  their  business  and  their  dinners,  on  a  voy- 
age to  see  Paris  or  London,  when  one  can  sit  in  an  apartment  in  New- York,  and  look  at 
the  streets,  the  architectural  wonders,  and  the  busy  life  of  each  crowded  metropolis  7  We 
recognized,  without  doubt,  many  Frenchmen  of  whom  we  had  before  heard.  We  dis- 
tinctly saw,  we  are  confident,  in  the  door  of  a  restaurant,  in  a  white  apron,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up,  the  identical  cook  who  brought  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Sandbbsok,  the 
tough  '  hifatek  de  moutoriy*  which  the  latter  offered  him  five  francs  to  eat,  but  which  the 
functionary,  after  turning  the  matter  over  m  his  mind,  reluctantly  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  '  he  had  an  aged  mother,  and  another  relation,  dependent  upon  his  exer- 
tions!' .  .  .  M.  GovBAVD,  the  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  the  'Da- 
gitbbbeottpe  '  and  the  only  legitimate  specimens  of  the  art  in  this  country,  favored  us 
with  an  examination  of  one  or  two  views,  which  were  accidentally  injured  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  taken.  But  although  imperfoct,  they  were  still  wonderful  in  the  general 
effect.  The  'darkness  visible,'  the  floods  of  light,  the  immensity  of  the  spaos,  and  the 
far  perspective,  in  their  dim,  obscure  state,  all  reminded  us  of  the  English  Mabtik.  But 
our  article  is  already  too  much  extended  ;  and  we  close  by  saying  to  all  onr  metro- 
politan readers,  'Go  and  see  the  views  taken  by  the  Daguxbbeottp* $  and  when 
M.  Goubaitd  commences  his  lectures  upon  the  art,  fiul  not  to  hear  him  I 
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THE     DRAMA. 

Pare  Thbatri. — Th«re  are  at  preMot  two  persons  of  extraordinary  ulnali  at  this  kooatf  to  whom 
a  Bore  than  paatinf  aottce  Is  due.    Mra.  Fitswilliam  bas  more  of  the  tra«  iremus  of  comedy,  tliaa 
almost  any  one  of  her  predecessor!.    There  is  a  spirit  of  hemor  abont  her,  which  displays  itself  in 
every  sentence  she  utters,  and  in  every  movement  of  her  expressive  countenance.  Her  manner  is  alt 
mirth  and  joyowoeae,  aad  is  ever  pure,  natoral,  and  true  to  the  character  which  she  assumea.    Hir 
*PY/y/in  the  *  Coani ry  Oirl,*  isa  perftct  personation.    There  is  all  the  archnesK,  the  moek  sim- 
plicity, the  ennniuf ,  with  the  real  food  nature  intermixed,  which  go  to  make  up  the  complete  ap<^lad 
child,  as  Ihe  author  has  drawa  the  picture.    But  if  Mra.  PiTawiLkUM  plea»ea  by  the  truth  and 
■ature  of  her  colorings  in  coaMdy,  aba  anoaishes  by  the  great  seope  and  variety  of  her  power*  in 
plays  where  a  number  of  characters  are  to  be  repreernted  by  one  person.    This  faculty  of  mioucry, 
«r  whatever  it  may  be  called,  although  bot  belonging  to  the  legitimate  drama,  for  which  indeed 
there  are  no  great  sticklers  at  the  present  day,  is  yet  a  thing  to  be  woudered  at,  aud  to  be  amused 
with,  e«pecially  when  displayed  by  this  iotelligpot  actr«>sa.    We  desire  particularly  to  apeak  of  the 
personations  assumed  by  her  la  the  play  of  *  Foreign  Airs  and  Native  Graces/    Two  cbardcters  of 
this  play  are  supposed  to  be  burlevquef  one  of  Uiem,  as  Mrs.  Fitxwillum  repreeents  it,  certainly 
in  so.    As  the  ^a— nee,  nothing  can  be  more  of  a  caricature ;  hot  for  the  prima  doana,  the  Italian 
•antatriea,  thare  is   no  one  in  Aosericai  within  our  cognisance,  who  can  present  the  reality,  to 
equal  that  given  by  Mrs.  Fitxwillum.    The  bravura  is  an  exhibition  to  remember:  there  ia  no 
bttrU*fug  in  it ;  it  is  a  brilliant  execution  of  mokt  <iifflcult  muitic,  to  come  up  to  ahich,  the  beet 
prima  donna  with  whom  we  have  been  blessed  »ioce  Mrs.  Wood,  might  strive  in  vain.    There  are 
effects  (we  do  not  kao^^  what  the  musicians  call  titeni)  in  that  bravura,  which  the  mo<it  gifled  ia  the 
%oc»l  art  may  bo  proud  to  reach,  and  which  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  executed  with  an  apparent  ease  and 
power,  that  waa  perfectly  delightful.    We  should  like  to  sec  this  lady  iu  opera,  as  '  Amiaa,' for 
lastaaca,  or  in  tho  opera  of  *  Fra  Diavolo  ;*  or  In  that  of  *  Robert  the  Devil.'    There  is  such  faith  in 
her  mnsiral  abilities,  that  none  who  have  enjoyed  their  exhibition,  can  doubt  of  her  entire  snccens 
in  either. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  the  other  new>comer,  and  if  ever  a  performer  was  entitled  to  a  welcome  at  the 
Park,  it  is  him.  Wo  have  for  many  years  *  ptayed  audinnro'  at  thi*  Park,  and  have  spoken  our  opinion 
freely,  and  generally  favorably,  of  its  import  ittons ;  but  with  (he  exception  of  Dowton,  and  perhaps, 
ia  his  own  extravagant  way,  of  poor  Jack  Rbcvk,  »-e  have  seen  no  comedian  from  abroad  to  com- 
pare with  Chapman.  His  »ongs  are  a  curio»iiy  in  the  comic  way,  and  his  style  of  singing  them  u  a 
aort  of  embalming,  which  keeps  them  fresh  in  the  memory  ever  after.  His  acting  is  characterised 
by  a  quiet,  subdued,  and  quite  meleacAelie  manner,  which  Kometimes  brings  tears  from  the  eyes,  and 
is  dangerous  in  its  effecu  upon  tight  lacing.  Seriously,  we  have  seen  nothing  like  him  of  late.  He 
has  the  true  '  vis  comica  ;*  a  face  as  stolid  and  im|>lacable  as  a  barn-door,  but  that  looks  all  the 
while  as  if  a  cachinnation  would  annihilate  it.  With  two  such  really  great  p<*rformers,  and  the  pre- 
aeot  good  membem  of  tlm  Park  company,  (always  excepting  Mr.  Hield,  wbo,  in  every  thing  he  an- 
dertakea,  ia  the  most  wmatiiral  actor  we  ever  saw  on  the  boards  of  any  theatre,)  a  comedy  can  be 
enaeted  to  please  every  one  who  can  appreciate  a  correct  performance.  e. 

Ma.  f  oaaEaT,at  the  Boweav,  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses,  in  his  favorite  round  of  eharac- 
lors.  He  was  on  the  field  of  his  first  triumph,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience  seemed  coata- 
giotts.    Mr.  FoaaxsT  is  gaining  over  all  opposition,  by  bis  great  and  continued  improvement. 

The  Nbw  Chatham  haa  a  handsome  and  commodious  edifice,  an  excellent  stock  company,  and  its 
fair  share  of  tho  brighter  theatrical  stars  that  twinkle  in  our  firmamenL  Wallack,  himself  a  heat, 
has  recently  appeared  in  some  of  hi*  best  characters,  to  excellont  audiences.  His  brother,  Henxv 
Wallace,  Mra.  Flvnn,  aud  Mrs.  Wallack,  b»ve  had  their  sbAre  of  hearty  applause,  also,  during 
the  month.    The  *  New  Chatham*  is,  as  it  deserves  to  be.  every  way  successAiL 

Mr.  Mitchbll,  an  exceedingly  clever  comedian,  and  even  a  better  manager,  has  revived  the 
Olvmhc,' with  a  good  company,  embracing  many  of  the  best  of  (he  late  National  corps,  including 
BaowNB  aud  Williams.  He  has  had,  as  we  learn,  a  succession  of  more  than  remuneratiag  houaea, 
aad  has  succeeded  in  attracting  attention  to  a  theatre  where  select  and  spirited  dramatie  amusement 
BUjr  be  aigoyed  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Bowcar  AMPHiYHBATaa.— Wehave  but  a  word  fur  this  excellent  establishment  It  is  quiet, 
orderly,  and  admirably  arranged  j  and  the  amusements  are  of  the  best  description  of  circus  enter- 
tainments. The  noble  Menagerie,  adjoining  the  amphilheatrei  is  another  imperunt  and  valoaUa 
attraetios. 
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'  Blucheb's  Ball.'  —  The  following  original  and  spirited  song  was  sent  us  for  our 
last  number,  by  th«  accomplished  translator,  C.  C.  Fkltoiv,  Esq.,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, but  was  accidently  lost,  and  only  recovered  after  a  portion  of  the  sheets  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Knicxerbockeb  were  passing  through  the  press.  It  was  written  by 
Follbn,  a  distinguished  Geilnan  poet,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Charles  Follbn,  whose 
amiable  character  and  various  learning  are  well  known  in  this  country.  In  the  battle 
of  Katzbach,  which  was  fought  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1813,  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Field-marshal  Bldchsb,  defeated  the 
French,  who  were  led  by  Macdonald,  Ney,  Lauriston,  and  Sebastiani,  and  were  driven 
pell-mell  into  the  Katzbach.  Skirmishes  had  previously  taken  place  at  Goldberg  and 
Jauer.  The  day  of  the  battle  was  rainy,  and  the  soldiers  fought  in  part  with  the  butts  of 
their  muskets.  The  poet  represents  the  scene  as  a  ball,  under  the  direction  of  old  Blu- 
CHEB,  who  had  received,  from  his  vigor  and  promptitude  the  name  of '  Marshal  Forward.' 

On  the  Katzbach,  on  the  Katzbach,  ha!  there  wet  a  merry  dance, 

Wild,  confuted  and  whirliuir  waltzei,  tripped  ye  throufh,  ye  knayei  of  France  { 

For  there  struck  tlin  great  basii-viol,  an  old  German  master  famed, 

Marshall  PorMrard,  Prince  of  Wahbtadt,  Gebhardl  Lebrecht  Blacher  named  : 

Up !  the  Blucher  hath  the  ball-room,  with  the  cannon's  lightning  lit ; 

Spread  youritelves,  yf>  gay  ffreen  carpets,  tbet  the  dancing  steeps  in  wet. 

And  he  waxes  first  his  fiddle-bow,  with  Goldberg  end  with  Jauer; 

Whew !  be 's  drHwn  it  now  full  length,  hid  play,  a  stormy  northern  shower. 

Ha !  the  dunce  went  briskly  onward  ;  tingling  madness  seized  them  all. 

As  when  howling  mighty  tempests  on  the  wheels  of  wind-mills  fall: 

Bui  the  uld  man  wants  it  cheery ;  wants  a  pleasant  dancing  chime, 

And  with  butts  distinctly,  loudly,  beats  the  true  Teutonic  time. 

Say !   who 's  near  the  old  man's  si.le,  and  strikes  so  hard  the  kettle-drum, 

Au'l  with  crushing  strength  of  arm,  down  lets  the  thundering  hammer  come  1 

Gneisenau,  the  gallant  champion  ;  Aliemannia's  scoffing  foes 

Smites  the  mighty  Pair —  her  living  double-eagle —  shivering  blows, 

And  the  old  man  serapcs  the  last  dance!*  hapless  Franks,  and  hapless  trulls ! 

What  the  dancers  snnd  the  old  man  ?  ha!  ha!  ha!  't  is  dead  men's  skulls! 

But  as  ye  loo  much  were  heated,  in  the  sultriness  of  hell, 

Till  ye  sweated  blood  and  brains,  he  made  the  Katzbach  cool  ye  well ; 

From  the  Katzbjcb,  while  ye  siiffan,  bear  tbe  ancient  proverb  say, 

*  Wautob  boobies,  venal  blockheads,  must  with  butts  be  beat  away  !* 


PoBTBAiT  OF  Dr.  Mattuews.-^  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  commencement  of 
a  very  large  full-length  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  late  Chancellor  of  the  New- 
York  University,  by  Mr.  G.  Giovanni  Thompson,  whose  rooms  are  in  that  institution. 
The  picture  is  now  complete ;  and  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  say,  that  it  is  every 
way  worthy  the  artist's  increasing  reputation.  The  presence  of  the  chancellor  is  noble 
and  imposing.  He  stands  in  his  robes  of  office,  with  one  hand  resting  upon  an  elabo- 
rately-wrought table,  with  a  richly-colored  covering;  and  the  other  holding  graoelully 
his  official  cap.  Through  a  fine  vista  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  Gothic  front  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  the  opening  to  which  is  a  rich  marble  arch,  corresponding  with  the  entrance  to  the 
building  Itself;  upon  which,  through  an  oriel  window  above,  '  streams  the  many-colored 
light,'  with  a  most  natural  and  beautiful  effect.  The  likeness  is  perfect:  we  never  saw 
a  better ;  and  we  congratulate  the  University  upon  the  possession  of  a  permanent  pic- 
ture for  its  halls,  which  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  faithfulness,  than  for  its  artist-like 
execution.  This  effort,  and  several  other  recent  products  of  Mr.  Thompson's  pencil 
confirm  us  in  the  impressions  which  we  have  often  expressed,  of  hia  distinguishea 
talents. 


'  *  The  KshrtaUf  here  translated  last  dance,  was  the  concluding  dance  in  former  times,  of  balls  sod 
parties  in  Germany.  All  the  company,  headed  by  the  musicians,  danced  through  every  room  In  the 
house,  up  and  down  every  stair-case,  and  into  every  corner.  This  was  the  JTeArciw,  or  Smtq^^mUf 
which  closed  the  festivities  of  the  night. 
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Bv8T  OF  GrovEANOB  Sewakd. — The  bast  of  our  esteaned  finend,  which  Mr.  Fowias, 
the  phrenologist,  bos  recently  'published,'  is  a  very  Taithful  counterpart  of  the  origiiiaL 
The  expression,  especially  of  the  mouth,  that  roost  difficult  of  all  features  to  represent, 
may  be  pronounced  exact ;  and  the  whole  is  strikingly  like  the  archetype;  Mr.  F&aiik- 
KNmuN,  a  young  artist  of  modest  pretensionB,  but  exoeedingly  fine  talantq,*  has  been 
engaged  in  modelling  a  bust  of  the  GoYcroor  and  his  estimable  and  accomplished  lady ; 
and  we  hear,  from  an  authentic  source,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  portraits 
which  are  eminent  for  their  faithfulness.  Both  as  a  painter  and  a  sculptor,  Mr.  Fbahx- 
BNSTsiN  will  ere  long  make  himself  favorably  known  to  the  public  Mr.  Bsaokxtt,  a 
fellow  sculptor  and  Cincinnatlan,  whose  rooms  are  at  Number  4,  Park  Place,  bids  iiur  to 
be  an  able  competitor  with  hiiu  in  the  race  for  fame.  Like  KNBKLaKD,  of  this  city,  and 
one  or  two  other  young  sculptors,  whom  we  have  in  our  eye  at  this  moment,  these  self- 
taught  artists  are  destined  to  win  permanent  applause,  if  they  are  but  true  to  thtmselvea 
and  to  their  beautiful  art. 


'The  Poets  of  AMEaxcA.'~Oneof  the  prettiest  and  most  tasteful  Yolnmes  of  the 
season,  is  one  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  entided  '  The  Poets  of  Ame- 
rica, illustrated  by  one  of  her  Painters.'  It  is  edited  by  John  Ksesb,  Esq.,  of  the  exten- 
sive book-selling  house  of  CoLuvs,  Kebsb  Ain>  Company;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  generally  shown  good  taste  and  judgment  in'  his  selections ;  although  he 
has  erred,  we  think,  in  one  or  two  instances,  in  giving  an  nndue  space  to  the  labors  of 
nusty  writers,  who  are  only  accounted  as  *  poets  by  courtesy.*  The  numerous  designs 
by  Chapman,  are  in  that  fine  artist's  beat  style.  The  illustrations  of  Dkazs'b  'Ameri- 
can Flag/  Willis's  *Annoyer,'  and  Pieepont's  'Passing  Away,'  would  be  alone,  to  a 
though tAil  observer,  a  gallery  of  instructive  pictures.  Many  of  the  other  sketches  do 
equal  credit  to  the  artist.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  upon  fine  paper,  and  its 
binding  is  rich  and  tasteful.  We  commend  the  volume,  with  much  satisfaction,  to  all 
present-bestoMong  'friends  and  relatives,'  those  active  promoters  of  joyful  holidays. 


Mb.  Albzaitdbe  Vattsmabe.  —  We  shall  embrace  an  early  occasbn  to  allude^  at 
some  length,  to  the  praiseworthy  project  of  this  gentleman,  which  has  been  saecessfhlly 
carried  into  effect  in  other  lands,  for  the  interchange,  between  nations,  of  copies  of  all 
the  valuable  works  which  are  published  in  each  country.  The  best  e&cts  have  attendsd 
the  measure,  thus  far,  wherever  it  has  been  adopted.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise ;  and  for  the  untiring,  disinterested  exertions,  and  liberal  outlay  of 
the  worthy  projector,  he  deserves,  and  should  receive^  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of 
learning,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 


«*«  Sevebal  valuable  communications,  some  of  them  firom  old  and  fiivorite  contri- 
butors, and  others  from  new  and  most  welcome  pens,  are  on  file  for  insertion.  Notices 
of  the  following  works,  although  in  type,  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  onr  next  num- 
ber :  Stories  by  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embvby;  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life,'  by  Amos 
Dean,  Esq.,  Albany ;  and  the  '  School  Library ;'  the  Edinbur^  Review  and  Capt.  Mae- 
btat;  Beauties  of  Henby  Clay;  'The  Governess,'  and  Tales  by  Ei.  A.Poe;  Collegi- 
ate Addresses,  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  New- Hampshire;  '  Museum  of  Reli- 
gious Knowledge;'  Life  of  Wiluam  H.  Habbison  i  Mr.  James'  last  novel ;  'Aids  to  Re- 
flection;' Lord  Bbovoham  on  Education;  a  Reply  to  a  Criticism  upon  'The Latest 
Forms  of  Infidelity ;'  'The  Violet;'  the  Shakspeare  Lectures  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Simmomb, 
and  the  'Pictorial  Shakspeare,'  a  superb  work,  for  sale,  with  a  gorgeous  amy  ofannosls^ 
and  bbliday  books  of  art,  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam. 


A  Y  V  ^ 
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